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■  The  World  Is  Yours  With   THE  WORLD   BOOK  ' 


Judge  for  your- 
self. We  ivill 
send  Vol.  1  of 
the  World  Book 
to  your  desk  for 
your   inspection. 


Qv3<i-/j\  \icsm 


KNOWLEDGE 


TFUDt  MA*!VR£GiSTCft£D 


and"  picture 


The  World  Book 
Way  is  the  Mod- 
Way  to  solve 
everyday 
ing  prob- 


STORY 


Superintendents,  principals,  teachers  — 

Solve  Your  Problems 
e  World  Book 

— -makes  your  Geography  veritable  "trips  abroad". 
— makes  Arithmetic  a  game  which  all  understand  and  enjoy. 
■ — correlates  your  "Language  Work"  with  every  other  study. 
— makes  History  and  historical  characters  "live  again". 
— helps  you  to  celebrate  the  special  school  days. 

—enables  you  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  your  patrons. 
— in  short,  it  shows  you  HOW  to  make  every  department  of  your 
school  work  interesting  and  inspirational. 

It's  The  World  Book  You  Want      A  $2,500,000  Prize  Never  Claimed 

It  organizes,  classifies  and  pictures  the 
world's  knowledge. 

It  includes  within  itself  the  merits  and  pur- 
poses of  the  whole  world  of  educational  works. 

It  supplies  a  world  of  information,  depicts 
a  world  of  progress. 

It  meets  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
educational  world  in  a  degree  no  other  work 
has  ever  attempted. 

Here  Is  Evidence 

The  'Journal of  Education, "Boston,  A.E.Winship, 
editor,  says  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK: , 

"This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  Get  of  books.  They  are  entirely  unlike 
any  encyclopedias  that  have  gone  before. 

"This  is  the  first  set  of  books  of  the  kind  that  we  have  felt  in  the  least 
inclined  to  recommend,  but  these  are  wholly  valuable. 

"There  is  on  every  page  evidence  of  the  work  of  masters  in  the  art 
and  science  of  book-making.  There  is  everywhere  a  revelation  of  the 
scientist's  exactness  as  to  fact,  of  the  skill  of  the  literary  expert,  of 
devotion  to  education." 

Send  the  Coupon 

For  FREE  Inspection 

Have  Volume  1  come  to  your  desk  for  a  10  days'  examina- 
tion. Let  it  do  its  own  talking.  See  for  yourself  how  it  will 
serve  you  in  your  everyday  work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  absolutely  free,  our  prize 
questions  and  answer  book.     Just  mail  the  coupon. 


A  special  prize  of  $100  was  offered  to  each  of  25,000 
school  people,  or  a  grand  total  of  $2,500,000,  to  invite 
comparison  between  THE  WORLD  BOOK  and  other 
works.  The  prize  was  offered  to  any  person  who  could  suc- 
cessfully answer  90%  of  1 50  practical  questions  of  everyday 
interest  without  the  aid  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK,  but  using 
in  its  stead  any  TEN  works  of  reference. 

No  one  successfully  claimed  it.  Among  the  works  most 
largely  used  in  the  attempts  were:  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  International  Encyclopaedia,  Book  of  Knowledge, 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  History  of  Ready  Refer- 
ence, Wonder  World.  List  of  these  questions,  together 
with  answers,  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


M.  V.  O'SHEA  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  editor-in- 
chief.  Assisted  by  250  of  America's  foremost  educators. 
8  Volumes— 6500  pases  — 5000  illustrations. 


The  World  Book,  Inc. 

104  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.5796,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  Volume  1  for  10  days'  FREE  inspection. 
Also  tell  me  howl  can  secure  the  complete  set._  If  terms 
are  satisfactory  I  will  send  my  order.  Otherwise,  I  will 
return  Volume  1  at  your  expense  within  30  days.  Please 
send  me  Answers  to  Pri?e  Questions  FREE. 
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Name  . 


Position 


Address . 
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IS  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  PART  OF  THE  GENERAL  AND 

UNIFORM  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM? 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Granville  County  in  Judge  Connor's  decision  is  that  the  County  Corn- 
June  requested  the  county  commissioners  to  levy  a  missioners  were  right  in  levying  only  a  five  cent  tax. 
special  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  Moreover,  he  held  that  since  the  poll  tax  heretofore 
property  and  30  cents  on  the  poll  for  the  purpose  levied  had  reached  the  constitutional  limit  of  $2.00 
of  raising  a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools  "no  further  tax  can  be  levied  by  the  defendant  on 
of  the  county  four  months.     After  considering  the  the  poll." 

rekest  the  Commissioners  declined  to  levy  the  tax  There  are  three  important  points  to  notice  in  this 

asked  for  but  did  levy  a  tax  of  5  cents  on  the  prop-  case : 

erty  which  is  the  same  amount  as  levied  last  year.  1.  The  county  board  sought  to  exempt  for  build- 

The  Board  of  Education  appealed  to  the  Superior  ing  school  houses  and  repairs  a  sum  greater  than 

Court  and  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  George  that  provided  by  law.     Section  4116,  page  23  of  the 

W.  Connor  in  August.     The  facts  in  the  case  and  school  laws  says  specifically  that  "in  counties  with 

the  decision  are  given  as  follows :  a  local  school  fund  of  over  twenty -five  thousand  dol- 

It  is  admitted  and  the  court  finds  that  the  fund  lars)  uot  more  than    seven    and  a    half    percentum 

available    for   the    maintenance    of   a    four    months  thereof"  may  be  reserved"  as  "a  contingent  fund. " 

school  in  each  school  district  in  Granville  County  The  Board  had  exempted  over  12  per  cent. 

for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  based  upon  the  Judge  states  in  his  decision,  that  the  sums  estimated 

assessment   of   property,    and    the   receipts   for   the  2.  It  was  admitted  by  the  county  board,  so  the 

previous  year,  is  $27,100;  it  is  further  admitted  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  supervisor  and  tomato  clubs 

^nco„™*  findsu  that  there  is  an  ^crease  of  about  should  be  eliminated.    However  the  last  part  of  the 

$300,000    in    the    total    valuation    of    property     for  ,  „„4-:„      „*   -n       i                  ^    i      i                                    -^      n 

taxation,    in    Granville    County,    for   the   next   ensu-  Tt         °      f        7  T     1     flT  T         ^^^ 

ing  year;    the  court  finds  that  the  State  tax  of  20  ^  ,  T!f  C°Unt?  B°arC!  ot4 Ed«catl0Q  mW  reserve 

cent  on  the  $100  valuation  on  this  increase    after  aS  a  further  contingent  fund  a  sufficient  amount  to 

making  deducations  for    costs    of    collecting,    etc.,  P8^  the  salary  0I  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  to 

will  increase  this  fund,  at  least  $500,  making  the  defray   such   other   supervisory   and   administrative 

otal  amount  available  for  maintaining     the     public  expense  as  it  may  deem  necessary     .     .     .     and  the 

schools  of  said  county  not  less  than  $27,600.  same  shall  be  include'd  in  the  necessary  expenses  for 

The  amount  estimated  by  the  plaintiff  as  neces-  a  four  months  school  term  for  which  a  special  tax, 

sary  to  maintain  the  said  schools  for  four  months  if  necessary,  must  be  levied." 

is  $37,535.  3    Judge  Connor  ruled  that  the  estimate  should 

This   estimate   includes   the   sum    of   $3,500,    for  not   iiave   iucluded   $1,250    appropriations   for   four 

building  school  houses  and  repairs;   the  court  finds  hi   h  sehools  siuce  «these  M   h  schoolg  are  QQt             % 

that    the   proper   amount   to    be   estimated    for   this  +•  +),                   ,         -,        -£         &                  „       ,,.         ,F    , 

purpose  is  $2,070,  this  being  7%   per  cent  of  $27,-  ot  th.e  ^neral  and  uniform  system  of  public  schoos 

600,   and   that  the   difference   between    $3,500   and  required  by  the  constitution.        Is  Judge  Connor's 

$2,070;    to-wit,   $1,430,   should   be   deducted   from  decision  right?     He  may  be  correct  in  eliminating 

the  total  amount  required  to  maintain  said  schools  tlle  amount  of  $1,250  from   the   estimate,  provided 

for  four  months.  that  is  the  total  extra  appropriation  made  by  the 

This   estimate  further  includes  the  sum   or   $1,-  county  to  the  State  high  schools.    But  enough  money 

250  for  appropriations  for  High  Schools  at  Creed-  should  be  raised  under  the  constitution  to  run  the 

moor,  Stem,  Knap  of  Reeds  and  Stovall;  these  High  high  schools  four  months,  for  they  are  a  necessary 

Schools   are   not   part   of   the   general   and   uniform  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

system  of  public  schools  required  in  each  school  When  the  constitution  was  adopted,  the  publie 
district  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  four  months  in  school  system  was  demoralized.  Not  more  than 
each  year,  and  the  said  sum  of  $1,2  5  0  should  not  *i  e  j  ■  ±  ■  ^  -,,-,,„ 
h0  ,-r„.i„HQ,i  i„  ,h„  „  „  *  •  *  \  ".  three  or  four  grades  were  maintained,  and  not  ha  t 
be  included  m  the  amount  required  to  maintain  ,i  .  ■  ,  -,  n  .  ^, 
the  public  schools  for  four  months  as  required  by  the  subjects  were  embraced  in  the  course  that  are 
the  Constitution.  included  today.  According  to  the  decision  the  up- 
It  was  admitted  at  the  hearing  that  the  sum  Per  grammar  grades  might  be  excluded  from  the 
of  $900  estimated  for  a  Supervisor  and  $175  esti-  provisions  of  the  constitution.  For  many  years  it 
mated  for  Tomato  Club  should  be  eliminated  from  was  held  that  cities  ought  not  to  support  public  high 
the  total  estimate.  schools  from  the  public  fund.  But  how  many  pub- 
Deducting  these  amounts  to-wit:  lie  school  systems  can  tell  just  where  the  elementary 

Over  estimate  for  school  houses    $1430  school  stops  and  the  high  school  begins.     The  school 

Appropriation  for  High  Schools 1250  law  states  specifically  that  "in  making  the  appor- 

Appropriation  for  Supervisor 900  tionment  the  board  shall  have  proper  regard  for  the 

Appropriations  for  Tomato   Clubs 175  „.„n^i„  „-p  ,™„i,  +„  u,.   a               j   iif            i-n     ±-          e 

grade  ot  work  to  be  done  and  the  qualification  of 

Total    $3755  the  teachers  required  in  each  school  for  each  race. ' ' 

from  the  amount  estimated  by     plaintiff,     to-wit:  Moreover,  section  7  of  the  Public  High  School      Law 

$37,535,  leaves  a  balance  of  $33,780.  says  that  <<the  county  board  of  edueation  shaU  ap_ 
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portion  to  each  public  high  school  out  of  the  general 
county  fund  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  appor- 
tions to  said  high  school."  But  Judge  Connor  says 
that  "these  high  schools  are  not  part  of  the  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools  required  by 
the  constitution. ' '  The  constitution  does  not  specify 
the  kind  of  public  schools  that  shall  or  may  be  estab- 
lished. But  it  does  specify  that  "each  county  of  the 
Slate  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of 
districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall 
be  maintained  at  least  four  months  in  every  year." 
and  it  is  left  to  the  people  to  decide  the  kind  of 
school  or  schools  that  may  be  established. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  constitution  says  these 
schools  shall  be  doing  the. same  grade  of  work  and 
they  are  not.  When  this  provision  was  written  in 
the  constitution  there  were  no  public  high  schools, 
neither  were  there  a  seventh  and  an  eighth  grade. 


The  classification  and  gradation  of  schools  had  not 
been  completed — is  not  now.  The  high  school  is  only 
an  extension  of  the  grammar  school.  In  some 
States  the  elementary  school  is  nine  years  in  length. 
It  might  have  been  that  long  in  this  State.  In  that 
event  the  last  two  years,  which  are  now  included  in 
the  high  school  grades  of  North  Carolina,  would 
have  been  a  "part  of  the  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools."  But  since  we  decided  to  limit 
the  elementary  work  to  seven  grades  and  make  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  a  part  of  the  high  school, 
these  grades  ceased  to  be  a  "a  part  of  the  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools."  Moreover, 
the  subject  matter  in  these  two  grades  might  be  the 
same  regardless  as  to  the  classification.  We  hope 
that  this  decision  may  be  changed.  For  if  it  stands, 
it  may,  like  the  old  Barksdale  decision,  work  harm 
to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  DUTY  TO  DOUBLE  SCHOOL  TAXES  THIS  YEAR 

Clarence  Poe,  in  The  Progressive  Farmer. 


The  first  thing  and  biggest  thing  we  are  going  to 
say  in  this  issue  of  The  Progressive  Farmer  is  this 
— that  our  folks  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia  ought  to  absolutely  double 
their  school  taxes  during  the  coming  year. 

It.  may  be  popular  to  say  this,  or  it  may  be  un- 
popular. All  we  know  i  sthat  it  is  the  truth,  and 
that  the  man  who  doesn't  agree  with  this  state- 
ment will  agree  with  it  before  a  dozen  years  pass. 

It  is  no  use  to  say  we  can't  afford  it.  With  cot- 
ton at  20  to  25  cents  a  pound  and  tobacco  and  pea- 
nuts selling  at  corresponding  figures,  it  is  folly  to 
say  that  we  can't  do  more  for  our  schools  than 
we  did  when  cotton  was  6  to  10  cents  and  other 
crop-prices  in  keeping  with  these.  And  we  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  don't  do  more.  The 
time  has  come  when  any  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
when  he  leavesdiome  if  he  can't  say  he  lives  in  a 
local  tax  school  district — and  one  in  which  the  tax 
is  adequate.  Too  many  districts  are  levying  three 
mills  when  they  ought  to  levy  nine. 

To  pay  a  school  tax  is  to  swap  dollars  for  life, 
and  God  shrivels  the  soul  and  blights  the  future  of 
any  community  where  the  people  think  more  of 
saving  a  little  money  than  they  do  of  providing 
"life  and  life  more  abundantly"  for  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow.  We  of  the  South  have  always 
accused  our  Northern  friends  of  loving  money,  but 
we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  when  it  comes 
1o  choosing  between  saving  money  and  buying 
knowledge  for  his  children  the  Yankee  everlast- 
ingly puts  us  to  shame. 

Look  at  the  facts.  The  North  Atlantic  States 
spend  $50.55  per  year  on  schools  per  child ;  the 
South  Atlantic  States  $18.91— not  40  per  cent  as 
much.  The  North  Central  States  spend  $44.15  per 
child;  the  South  Central  States  $19.01 — not  half  as 
much.  North  Dakota,  a  rural  State,  is  spending 
$64  a  year  per  child ;  wild  Idaho  $55,  and  even  Mor- 
mon Utah  $52,  while  Virginia  spends  $19,  North 
Carolina  only  $12,  South  Carolina  only  $11,  and 
Georgia  $13.  Nor  can  we  say  we  are  doing  as  well 
in  proportion  to  wealth,  for  while  North  Dakota 
spends  on  schools  44  cents  a  year  for  each  $100  of 
her   wealth,   Tdaho  49,   and   Utah   51,    Virginia   and 


North  Carolina  spend  only  28  cents  a  year  per 
$100  of  wealth,  South  Carolina  27  cents,  and  Geor- 
gia 29. 

The  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Georgia  therefore 
might  double  the  amount  they  are  spending  for 
schools  and  even  then  not  spend  as  much  as  some 
other  States  are  spending.  Let  us  now  highly  re- 
solve that  we  will  sanctify  the  greater  prosperity 
God  has  given  us  by  giving  twice  as  much  from  it 
for  unfolding  the  powers  of  the  children  He  has 
given  us  and  for  furthering  the  eternal  purpose  of 
Him  who  said:  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have 
life  and  life  more  abundantly.' 


HIGH  ELEVATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  MARKED. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey 
reads : 

"Nearly  a  thousand  points  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  have  been  marked  by  metal  tablets  or  iron 
posts,  whose  heights  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  government  surveyors.  These  points  are 
described  and  their  altitudes  or  elevation  given  in  a 
bullentin  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  Department  of  the  Interior.  These  eleva- 
tions should  be  of  considerable  value  to  engineers 
and  others  whose  work  requires  carefully  deter- 
mined heights. 

"The  bulletin  gives  also,  in  an  appendix,  the 
approximate  elevations  uf  more  than  160  well-known 
mountain  summits.  Among  these  peaks  is  Mount 
Mitchell,  whose  summit  is  6,711  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  is  not  only  the  highest  point  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  but  the  highest  point  east  of  the 
Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  or  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  Colorado.  The  bulletin  gives  the  names, 
descriptions  and  altitudes  of  12  peaks  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  are  higher  than  the  celebrated  Mount 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  whose  elevation  is 
6,293  feet."    • 


It  is  recognized  that  if  the  agriculture  work  in 
the  high  school  is  to  be  successful  the  respect  of  the 
farmers  must  be  secured. 
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GROW  AN  ACRE  OF  WHEAT  FOR  YOUR  OWN  BREAD 

By  W.  J.  Peele,        Raleigh,   N.   C. 


A  prominent  citizen  ol'  this  State  asked  me  to 
suggest  a  contract- to  carry  out  the  idea  published 
the  other  day  in  the  public  prints  for  increasing 
the  production  of  wheat  (and  other  crops,  too),  en- 
couraging intensive  farming,  and  at  the  same  time 
directly  interesting  in  production  many  who  are 
now  mere  consumers — the  idea  being  that  many 
teachers  and  artisans  and  other  dwellers  in  towns 
and  villages  may  furnish  some  of  their  idle  dollars 
to  fructify  some  of  the  idle  or  half  idle  acres  of  the 
land  owners  and  share  the  profits,  and  thus  help  to 
insure  bread  for  their  families  for  the  coming  year. 

A  lady  teacher  suggests  that  every  school  should 
have  its  own  acre  or  more  of  wheat  this  winter ; 
10,000  schools  with  10,000  good  acres  of  wheat  might 
add  250,000  bushels  to  the  wheat  crop  of  North 
Carolina,  and,  what  is  more,  interest  the  children 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  who  will  in  turn  in- 
terest their  parents  and  neighbors — "a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.'  We  may  not  be  able  to  depend 
on  the  west  for  our  wheat  next  year,  and  even  if 
that  were  certain,  still  it  is  a  shame  on  us  not  to 
produce  our  own  bread  stuff  in  these  war  times 
when  the  speculators  are  vieing  with  the  foreign 
enemies  of  our  country  to  produce  dearness  and 
scarcity  of  Dread.  The  schools  can  conduct  this 
year  a  more  effective  campaign  for  plenty  than  any 
other  influence. 

I    submit  for  publication  the  contract  1  have  pre- 
pared for  my  friend : 
NORTH    CAROLINA 
COUNTY. 

This  writing  made  this  the   ....    day  of , 

1917,  shows: 

That    and have 

entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  period  of    

months    from    the day   of '....,    1917,    to 

raise  a  crop  of  wheat  and  such  other  crops  succeeding  it 

as  may  be  agreed  to,  on    acres  of  the  land  of 

,  in  the  said  county  and  State 

township,  described  as  follows: 

Ajoining   the    lands    of    

and  others,  and  the  said acres 

which   is   the   subject   of   this   agreement   is   particularly 
described  as  follows: 


upon  the  following  terms,  viz: 

is  to   furnish   the   fertilizers 

at  a  cost  (market  value)   of  not  less  than 

dollars  and  the  seed  wheat  for  sowing;    and 

is  to  furnish  the  land  (land  adapted  to  wheat),  put  it 
in  good  condition  (i.  e.,  have  it  well  broken  up  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  seven  (7)  inches  harrowed  with  disc 
harrow  and  smoothed  with  smoothing  harrow),  spread 
the  fertilizer  thereon  (part  of  which  may  be  put  on 
the  growing  crop)  properly  sown  (put  in  the  wheat,  and 
the  fertilizer  used  at  the  sowing,  with  a  drill)  and 
otherwise    properly   care    for   the   wheat      and      have   it 

thrashed; the  land  owner 

shall  apply  any  necessary  remedies  for  insect  or  other 
pests  which  may  attack  the  growing  wheat,  and  the 
costs  (market  value)  of  such  remedies  shall  be  paid 
for  by  and  the  parties  to  this  con- 
tract are  then  to  share  the  wheat  equally,  except  the 
said   land   owner   is  to  have   the   straw. 

After  the  wheat  is  reaped , my  further 

furnish   fertilizer  at  a  cost    (market  value)    of 


dollars,   and   the  seed    (corn,   peas  or  other   crop   to   be 

agreed    upon) ;    thereupon land    owner, 

shall   properly  prepare  the   land   and  so  plant,  cultivate 

and  reap  the  crop  by  the day  of    1819; 

and    the    said    crop    shall    then    be    equally    divided    be- 
tween   the   parties. 

If  either  party  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract the  other  party  may  perform  it  in  his  place  and 
deduct  enough  in  value  from  the  crop  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses and  labor,  and  divide  the  residue  equally  between 
tween  the  parties. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said and 

have   hereunto   set   their   hands 

and   affixed   their  several   seals. 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 

Witness 

(Executed  in  duplicate,  and  each  party  keeps  a  copy) 

The  clauses  in  parenthesis  above  are  specially  in- 
sisted on  by  a  very  prominent  Wake  County  farmer 
to  insure  proper  preparation  and  seeding,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Every  high  school  course  in  agriculture  should  be 
related  to  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  That  is,  an  agricultural  school  in  the 
mountains  should  not  sepcialize  in  cotton  produc- 
tion, and  the  school  in  the  cotton  belt  should  not 
make  a.  long  detailed  theoretical  study  of  plants  not 
grown  in  the  cotton  belt.  A  jjood  suggested  course 
is  presented  in  the  following  outline,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years : 

First  Year. 

First  Term — General  science,  botany  of  common 
weeds. 

Second  Term — Vegetable  gardening. 

Second  Year. 
First  Term — Cereal  crops  in  the  community. 
Second  Term — Forage  crops. 
Third  Year. 
First  Term — Breeds  of  live  stock. 
Second  Term — Cotton,  or  tobacco,  or  other  money 
crops ;  marketing. 

Fourth  Year. 

First     Term — Soils,      horticulture, 
work. 

Second  Term — Farm  mathematics,  farm  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Cramer,  Agricultural  Instructor,  New- 
ton, Iowa,  High  School,  says  that  a  good  agricul- 
tural course  can  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  three 
recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  and  two 
ninety-minute  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

The  home  probject  work  among  the  students  may 
be  started  along  the  lines '  of  vegetable  gardening, 
poultry  growing,  baby  beef  feeding,  growing  an  acre 
of  corn,  and  the  pruning  of  orchards.  School  credit 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  unit  for  each  project  may  be 
allowed  upon  graduation. 

A  plot  of  ground  one  acre  in  size  should  be  se- 
cured and  experimental  work  with  soils,  showing  ef- 
fect of  liming  and  inoculating  with  alfalfa,  with 
oats,  showing  effect  of  treating  with  formalin 
should  be  provided  in  advance. 
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A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  REAL  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

Thomas,   Principal   of   Lowe's   Grove    School,  and    County    Supervisor   of   Farm   Life    Schools    of 
Durham  County,  in  the   Progressive  Parmer. 


The  country  school  of  today  should  be  visibly  and 
tangibly  connected  with  the  life  of  the  community. 
Tt  should  be  of  real  service  to  the  community  and 
help  the  farmers  and  their  wives  as  well  as  the 
boys  and  girls. 

This  condition  is  being  realized  to  an  encourag- 
ing degree  in  Durham  County,  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Lowe's  Grove  Farm  Life  School  is  lo- 
cated. The  influence  of  the  school  has  radiated  to 
all  parts  of  the  community  and  it  is  teaching  the 
principles  of  a  better  school,  more  productive  farms, 
better  and  healthier  living,  and  better  business  meth- 
ods. 

A  School  With  a  Purpose. 

When  this  farm  life  school  was  established  four 
years  ago,  it  was  decided  that  the  predominating 
idea  in  its  development  should  be : 

1.  The  farm  life  school  should  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  life  on  the  farm. 

2.  That  the  school  should  make  itself  real  help 
to  the  community  and  help  in  the  daily  activities 
of  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 

3.  The  school  should  he  the  community^  center— 
the  common  meeting  place  for  all  educational,  re- 
ligious, business  and  recreational   affairs. 

As  well  as  could  he  afforded,  conditions  were 
made  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  above 
idea  in  the  beginning.  The  church  and  school  build- 
ing were  already  there.  By  private  subscription, 
special  taxation  and  aid  from  the  State  a  dormitory 
for  pupils  and  teachers  was  erected.  Provisions 
were  made  for  teaching  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  A  barn  was  built  and  livestock,  farm  equip- 
ment and  sixteen  acres  of  land  were  secured.  Later 
more  land  was  secured,  making  the  total  171  acres. 
Now  there  stand  in  a  group 'the  church,  dormitory, 
school,  the  ham,  and  the  rural  credit  union  build- 
ing. 

Next,  seven  teachers  were  employed  as  follows: 
two  in  the  high  school,  two  in  the  grades,  one  in 
department  of  music,  one  teacher  of  agriculture  and 
one  teacher  of  domestic  science  and  art.  The  teach- 
er of  agriculture  is  employed  for  twelve  months 
while  the  others  are  employed  for  eight. 

The  story  of  progress  can  best  be  told  by  des- 
cribing the  work  of  the  school  and  the  methods  used. 

Teaching  Pupils  and  Community  at  the  Same  Time. 

The  course  of  study,  shorn  of  traditional  mind 
training  subjects,  is  designed  primarily  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  to  the  boys  and  girls  ahout  the 
things  which  men  and  women  living  on  the  farm 
need  to  know.  The  hand  as  well  as  the  mind  is 
trained.  Each  student  is  required  to  do  a  specified 
amount  of  practical  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  cook- 
room,  or  in  the  sewing-room.  The  boys  are  re- 
quired to  do  six  hours  practical  work  on  the  farm 
each  week  in  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  as- 
signments. This  Work  consists  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  farm  animals,  handling  improved  im- 
plements, testing  and  treating  seeds,  inoculating 
seed,  pruning  and  spraying  trees,  balancing  rations, 
running  terraces,  inoculating  hoers.  testing  milk, 
caring  for  the  test     plots,  etc.     The     girls     ohtain 


practical  experience  in  cooking  by  preparing  meals 
for  the  dormitory. 

The  school  aids  the  farm  men  and  women  in  sev- 
eral ways,  which  at  the  same  time  help  the  pupils. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  them : 

1.  Last  fall,  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
classes  visited  several  farms  and  helped  the  owners 
select  their  seed  corn  in  the  field.  Racks  for  dry- 
ing the  corn  were  made  and  instructions  were 
given  on  the  care  of  the  corn  until  planting  time 
again. 

2.  Next,  those  farmers  who  were  preparing  to 
sow  alfalfa  and  clover  were  shown  how  to  inoculate 
the  seed. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  buying  of  better 
milk  cows,  the  farmers  were  urged  to  bring  the 
milk  to  the  school  to  he  tested  for  the  butter  fat 
content.  Needless  to  remark  at  the  surprise  when 
it  was  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  cows  in 
the  community  were  "boarders".  As  a  result,  many 
cows  were  replaced  with  better  ones. 

4.  The  fruit  crop  for  the  past  few  years  in  the 
community  has  been  poor.  Every  farmer  was  en- 
couraged to  prune  and  spray  his  trees.  For  some 
time  after  Christmas  the  members  of  the  class  in 
fruit-growing  were  busy  cleaning  up  orchards,  prun- 
ing and  spraying,  eliminating  peach  tree  borers, 
etc.  A  demonstration  in  pruning  and  spraying  on 
a  nearby  farm  was  an  interesting  feature. 

5.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the  corn  yield,  the 
farmers  in  the  spring  were  urged  to  bring  their  seed 
corn  to  the  school  to  be  tested. 

6.  The  teacher  of  agriculture,  assisted  by  the 
boys,  inoculate  all  hogs  in  the  community  for  the 
prevention  of  cholera. 

7.  The  teacher  and  members  of  the  class  have  also 
helped  farmers  in  running  terraces,  treating  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  planning  crop  rotations,  and 
planning  barns  and  poultry  houses. 

The  School  is  a  Real  Community  Center. 

The  idea  that  the  school  should  be  the  clearing 
house  for  all  community  problems,  is  being  contin- 
ually emphasized.  If  a  farmer  wants  advice  or  help 
on  any  phase  of  farm  work  he  comes  to  the  school 
where  he  may  have  the  use  of  books,  bulletins  and 
confer  with  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  Tf  the  school 
does  not  have  the  desired  information,  it  is  secured 
from  another  source.  In  case  it  is  a  problem  in  re- 
gard to  household  affairs  the  teacher  of  domestic 
science  is  consulted. 

How  effectively  indeed  the  school  is  serving  as 
the  community  center  is  shown  by  naming  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  which  meet  there:  services  are 
held  twice  each  month  and  Sunday  school  each  Sun- 
day ;  community  club  meets  monthly ;  Junior  Order 
meets  twice  each  month ;  extension  class  meets  twice 
a  month ;  credit  union  open  for  business  each  Sat- 
urday; boys'  and  girls'  cluh  meets  monthly;  com- 
munity fair  is  held  each  fall ;  and  baseball  and  ten- 
nis games  are  played  once  and  twice  a  week.  Each 
person  in  the  community  is  reached  by  one  or  more 
of  these  organizations. 
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No  organization  has  been  of  more  real  service  to 
the  community.  Especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  rural  credit  union.  This  was  the  first  rural 
credit  union  established  in  the  South.  Its  members 
have  erected  a  two-room  house  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  transacted.  The  union  has  enabled  many 
farmers  to  escape  the  high  "time  prices"  and  put 
their  business  on  a  cash  basis.  This  spring  the 
members  saved  about  $700  by  buying  fertilizers  co- 
operatively and  paying  cash.  A  saving  of  about 
$660  was  made  on  fertilizers  last  spring.    The  credit 


union  has"  certainly  proved  its  worth  here,  and  the 
farmers  have  tested  it  thoroughly. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  such  work?  The 
community  has  learned  the  value  of  co-operation 
resulting  in  a  good  school  and  a  revived  church; 
more  productive  methods  of  farming  are  being 
used ;  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  have  been  increased 
to  a  large  extent,  and  better  business  methods  are 
being  used  on  the  farm.  In  short,  a  section  once 
known  as  "backward"  has  become  one  of  the  most 
progressive  rural  districts  in  the  State 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


August  1  marked  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 
war.  A  year  ago  Germany  was  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  least,  on  the  offensive,  her  attacks 
upon  Verdun  were  striking  terror  to  the  allies.  Her 
armies  had  advanced  far  into  Russia  with  victor- 
ies hardly  precedented  in  military  history.  Servia 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  road  from  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  had  at  last  been  opened.  Italy  had  barely 
escaped  from  the  terrible  drive  which  had  brought 
the  Austrians  within  sight  of  the  Venetian  plains. 
Such  was  the  war  status  in  August,  1916. 

The  third  year  of  the  war,  however,  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing  in  the 
August  Review  of  Reviews  makes  an  interesting 
comparison.    He  says : 

"Since  the  present  calendar  year  opened  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  driven  back  on  many  points  of  the 
western  front.  As  a  consquence  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  over  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  French  territory.  Since 
that   time   they  have   been   driven   back   from  the 

lower  Aisne By  the  British  they  have  been 

defeated  before  Arras  and  Ypres,  losing  large  num- 
bers of  prisoners  and  suffering  great  casulalties  and 
surrendering  vast  military  stores  and  a  hitherto 
unprecedented  number  of  guns,  both  heavy  and 
light.  As  agains  this  showing  we  have  just  one 
successful  German  offensive,  the  attack  upon  Rou- 
manian  For  the  rest  wherever  one  looks  there 

has  been  a  manifest  recession  of  German  arms.  In 
the  east  stategic  cities  have  been  lost,  and  in  the 
west  German  armies  have  been  falling  back." 

During  the  third  year  of  the  war  Russia  was 
shaken  by  revolution  and  attempts  at  democratic 
rule  are  now  being  made.  These  domestic  troubles 
drew  Russia  from  the  great  war  for  the  time.  Near 
the  close  of  the  third  year  America  entered  the  war, 
and  following  her,  China,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  States  entered  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 

Although  the  German  armies  have  been  suffering 
defeat  on  land,  the  submarine  warfare  has  been  as 
terrible  as  during  any  time  of  the  war.  With  it  the 
German  government  still  hopes  to  bring  the  allies 
to  a  peace  favorable  to  Germany,  and  with  it  the 
German  people  are  led  to  believe  that  very  soon  the 
Central  powers  will  win  the  war. 

Prospects  for  1918. 

In  speaking  of  the  prospects  Mr.  Simonds  says: 
"In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  good  acces- 
sion of  German  confidence  based  upon  the  subma- 
rine and  the  Russian  revolution;  there  has  been  a. 


new  hope  that  Germany  might  win  the  war  after 
all.  But  these  hopes  have  gone  glimmering  with 
(lie  return  of  Russia  to  the  attack,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory harvest  of  the  submarine,  which  discloses  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  win  the  war  this  year,  or  next, 
at  the  present  rate,  and  finally,  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and  the  arrival  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  France.  The  echo  of  all  this  we  hear 
in  the  present  crisis  in  Berlin.  It  is  plain  that 
the  disturbances  in  Germany  are  the  fruits  of  mili- 
tary disappointment  and  are  manifestly  conse- 
quences of  a  grpwing  recognition  in  Germany  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  and  may  be 
lost. 

The  Last  Year  of  the  War. 

"It  seems  to  me  plain  that  we  are  entering  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  For  my  own  part  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  war  lasts  until  the  fourth  anni- 
versary, we  shall  then  be  within  two  steps  of  peace 
and  my  conviction  is  that  peace  will  come  before 
that  anniversary.  The  temper  of  Austria,  the 
change  wrought  in  the  near  east  by  Russian  renun- 
ciation of  annexations  in  Turkey.  The  growing 
clearness  of  perception  in  Germany  that  victory  is 
impossible  and  that  diasters  lies  in  future  prolon- 
gation of  the  struggle  are  for  me  clear  indications 
that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  change  in  the  whole 
situation,  a  change  which  will  make  military  events 
from  now  on  of  less  importance  than  political. 

"In  all  this  it  seems  to  me  the  United  States  has 
a  very  clear  mission.  We  must  first  of  all  continue 
to  send  men  and  supplies  and  munitions  to  Europe, 
because  the  arrival  of  American  troops  in  France 
has  already  been  an  unmistakably  powerful  influ- 
ence in  bringing  change  in  Germany.  The  more 
trooops  we  send  to  France  the  less  chance  there  will 
be  that  we  shall  have  heavy  losses  and  long  cas- 
ualty lists. 

"That  Germany  is  being  led  by  events  toward  a 
peace  proposal  no  one  can  mistake.  That  she  will  be 
compelled  to  make  such  terms  within  a  brief  span 
of  weeks  and  months,  I  believe.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
be  on  guard  against  too  optimistic  conclusions  as  to 
immediate  developments.  We  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, arrived  at  a  situation  wherein  peace  is  more 
nearly  within  reach  than  at  any  moment  since  the 
war  began.  More  than  this,  German  defeat  is  more 
clearly  indicated  than  ever  before.  But  the  cur- 
tain is  rising  rather  than  falling  in  the  last  act,  and 
much  may  yet  take  place  in  the  field  and  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  nations  at  war." 
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EFFECTIVE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SUPERVISION  IN  THE  SMALLER  CITY 


Mr.  W.  S.  Deffenbough  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  gives  some  good  suggestions  to  superin- 
tendents of  the  smaller  city  school : 

Do  Not  Become  a  Clerk  or  Business  Manager. 

In  a  city  of  less  than  15,000  population  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  superintendent  needs  much  as- 
sistance in  supervision  except  in  the  special  subjects, 
provided  he  has  enough  clerical  help  to  relieve  him 
of  the  details  of  office  work,  so  that  he  may  not 
become  an  office  superintendent  more  interested  in 
petty  administrative  affairs  than  in  the  larger  work 
of  supervision.  Tt  is  uneconomical  for  a  high  sal- 
aried superintendent  to  attempt  to  do  work  that 
can  be  done  as  well,  often  better,  by  a  competent 
clerk  on  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  his 
salary.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  supervi- 
sion in  some  cities  is  for  the  superintendent  to  break 
away  from  the  slavery  of  office  work  and  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  class  room  in- 
struction. It  is  true  that  a  superintendent  has  other 
duties,  that  he  must  be  the  executive  head  of  the 
school  system.  He  must,  however,  if  he  is  to  help 
his  teachers,  turn  ordinary  business  matters  over  to 
an  assistant,  the  secretary  of  the  school  board_  or 
some  similar  offiicer  who  should  be  on  full  time 
and  act  as  busines  smanager  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent.  This  would  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  would  secure  better  supervision  than 
for  the  superintendent  to  have  his  time  taken  np 
with  purely  business  matters  that  could  be  at- 
tended to  by  a  lower  salaried  official. 

The  Superintendent  is  the   Chief   Supervising 
Officer. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  best  schools 
are  in  those  cities  where  the  superintendent  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  classroom  visitation,  to  an  ana- 
lysis of  results,  and  to  conference  with  teachers. 
A  superintendent  in  a  city  employing  100  teachers 
told  me  that  as  teachers  salaries  were  low  in  that 
city  and  as  he  could  not  find  experienced  teachers 
he'  had  to  train  them  in  service.  The  teaching 
in  that  city,  I  found,  was  above  the  average,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  spent 
nearly  all  his  time  visiting  classrooms,  analyzing 
results,  and  helping  the  teachers  better  to  compre- 
hend their  problems.  In  another  city  the  school 
machinery,  as  outlined  on  paper,  is  perfect,  but  the 
superintendent  is  only  a  business  man:  he  knows 
little  of  what  the  teachers  are  doing— their  methods 
of  instruction  and  results.  On  the  whole,  the  teach- 
ing practice  in  that  city  is  inferior.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  schools  is  defeated  because  the 
superintendent  does  not  supervise  and  because  he 
does  not  know  how  well  his  assistant  are  super- 
vising. He  is  tied  to  his  desk.  No  matter  how  many 
supervisors  there  are  or  how  well  they  are  qauli- 
fied  for  their  work,  the  superintendent  must  be  the 
chief  supervising  officer  and  take  time  to  learn 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  classrooms.  He  himself 
must  make  a  first  hand  diagnosis  and  prescribe  the 
remedy. 

The  Best  Method  of  Helping  Teachers. 

The  private  conference  to  discuss  the  teacher's 
own  particular  problems  is  without    doubt  the  best 


method  of  helping  teachers  comprehend  their  prob- 
lems. If-  a  supervisor  has  made  a  careful  note 
of  classroom  teaching  he  can  without  fault  finding 
bave  the  teacher  do  some  thinking.  Most  of  the 
foolish  practices  one  finds  in  a  classroom  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  does  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  correct  way.  She  does  not  make  use  of  well 
established  principles.  A  teacher  may  not  know 
what  these  principles  are,  but  the  fact  that  she 
has  some  problems  of  her  own  to  solve  should  pro- 
vide a  motive  for  searching  for  a  principle  that 
will  apply  to  her  particular  problem.  Here  is  where 
a  superintendent  can  help  a  teacher  grow..  He 
might  tell  her  what  to  do,  but  for  permanent  re- 
sults he  should  lead  her  to  discover  what  to  do. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  best  educational 
theory  and  practice,  not  only  in  the  private  con- 
ference, but  in  teachers'  meetings,  if  they  are  not 
for  the  discussion  of  routine  matters.  All  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  discussing  routine  have  a 
deadening  effect  and  tend  to  kill  interest  in  teach- 
ing. The  teachers'  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  discipline  and  marching  at  dismis- 
sals of  school  are  fortunately  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly. Teachers'  meetings  in  the  most  progressive 
school  systems  now  have  an  aim.  The  two  kinds  of 
meetings  that  prove  most  effective  are  the  grade 
meeting  and  the  general  meeting.  No  progressive 
school  system  is  without  its  grade  meetings,  at  which 
are.  discussed  problems  peculiar  to  the  grade,  as 
best  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  first  grade. 
or  history  in  the  sixth  grade,  or  the  kind  of  civics 
that  should  be  taugth  in  the  eighth  grade.  Often  a 
teacher  presents  results  of  some  study  or  some  ex- 
periment she  has  made  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
a  certain  subject.  In  other  words,  a  grade  meet- 
ing to  be  helpful  should  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  seminar.  In  connection  with  grade  meetings,  dem- 
onstration lessons  are  sometimes  given.  For  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  who  has  had  excellent  results  in 
arithmetic  presents  a  lesson  to  her  pupils  while  the 
other  teachers  make  notes  and  afterward  discuss 
the  method  used. 

At  the  general  teachers'  meetings  topics  bearing 
upon  general  class-room  management,  general  prin- 
ciples and  new  movements  in  education  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  superintendent  from  another  city,  a 
university  profressor.  or  a  practical  business  man. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  teachers' 
meetings  as  a  means  of  improving  teaching  prac- 
tice and  of  broadening  the  vision,  provided  these 
meetings  have  a  high  aim  and  emphasize  principles 
rather  than  devices.  A  teacher  may  blindly  copy  a 
device  and  obtain  fairly  good  results,  but  super- 
vision to  be  lasting  must  show  the  why,  must  show 
the  aim  of  education.  Teachers  must  not  be  ranked 
along  with  the  factory  girl  who  feeds  pieces  of 
metal  into  a  machine  and  sees  only  one  small  part 
of  the  finish  product.  Teachers  must  be  considered 
as  intelligent  human  beings  capable  of  grasping  gen- 
eral principles  and  of  applying  them,  and  not  as  sub- 
jects to  do  just  as  Caesar  commands. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  STANDARD  TESTS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Deffeubough  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  has  the  following  to  say  of  tests  and 
scales :  » 

"In  order  to  know1  whether  the  teachers  are 
reaching  the  ends  in  view  the  supervisor  must  know 
how  to  measure  results,  he  must  have  scales  of 
measurement,  both  subjective  and  objective.  Sub- 
jective scales  are  needed  in  the  work  of  supervision 
so  that  supervisors  may  have  a  common  standard 
by  which  to  judge  teaching  when  they  visit  class- 
rooms, and  so  that  teachers  may  know  by  what 
standards  their  work  is  evaluated. 

A  supervisor  must  have  not  only  subjective  but 
objective  scales,  more  commonly  called  standard 
tests.  These  tests  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  uni- 
formly reported,  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
superintendents.  As  one  superintendent  points  out, 
the  standard  tests  in  arithmetic,  penmanship  and 
spelling  have  been  eye-openers  in  his  schools,  in 
that  they  have  proved  that  drill  in  abstract  work 
beyond  a  certain  point  is  not  only  futile  but  ac- 
tually reduces  accuracy,  and  that  much  drill  on  the 
tables  and  combinations  while  it  gives  a  higher 
speed  affects  accuracy  but  slightly  and  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  fatal  to  a  proper  growth  of  reasoning. 
One  notion  held  by  many  teachers  and  supervisors 
is  that  the  more  drill  the  better;  standard  tests  will 
show  whether  the  teacher  who  has  the  most  me- 
chanical drill  secures  the  best  results. 

A  superintendent  who  has  been  making  use  of 
reading  tests  reports  that  they  have  been  a  means 
to  help  the  teachers  discover  their  own  weakness. 
Many  who  were  making  no  attempt  to  have  the  pu- 
pils understand  the  selections  read,  have  since  a 
standard  has  been  established  for  the  city,  been  ask- 
ing themselves  some  searching  questions. 

Another  value  that  standard  tests  have  as  a 
means  of  supervision  is  that  they  demonstrate  most 
effectively  to  teachers  and  others  that  there  is  a 
wide  variability  among  pupils  in  the  same  grade 
and  that  methods  that  do  not  take  this  variability 
into  account  are  wastefid  in  the  extreme.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  impressing  upon  principals  and 
teachers  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  pupils 
and  the-  teaching  must  be  modified  in  some  way 
so  as  to  provide  for  individual  differences.  If  a 
class  is  tested  several  times  a  year,  a  superintendent 
can  see  what  improvement  a  teacher's  pupils  are 
making. 


QUESTIONS   THAT   SUPERINTENDENTS    AND 
SUPERVISORS  SHOULD  ASK  THEMSELVES. 

It  is  the  business  of  superintendents  and  super- 
visors to  train  teachers.  They  should  provide  for 
the  growth  of  teachers  and  should  observe  laws 
similar  to  those  that  teachers  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve in  teaching  children.  Each  superintendent  or 
supervisor  should  ask  himself  or  herself  these 
questions : 

1.  Just  what  do  I  definitely  know  about  my 
school? 

2.  How  does  my  class,  my  school,  or  my  school 
system  rank  with  others? 

3.  "What  are  the  best  features  of  my  school  or 
schools  ? 


■i.  In  what  respect  are  the  schools  of  another 
system    superior   to   mine? 

5.  Have  I  sought  to  acquaint  my  teachers  with 
the  good  points  of  our  system  and  the  superior 
points  of  another  system? 

6.  How  do   my  teachers   compare  in   eificiency? 

7.  Have  I  any  definite  conviction  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  and  what  test  can  I  give  to 
show  that  my  theories  are  good? 

8.  What  are  we  actually  paying  for  the  teaching 
of  various  subjects? 


HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP  WIN  THE 
WAR. 

The  State  Journal  outlines  a  good  program  for 
the  schools  in  this  world  war.  We  have  repeatedly 
written  about  these  things:  hut  it  is  well  to  re- 
peat this  program  again. 

Our  rural  public  schools  arc  our  most  democratic 
institutions  and  should  therefore  be  a  strong  bul- 
wark in  this  war  for  democracy.  They  canuot,  of 
course,  send  their  pupils  to  the  front  this  year, 
but  they  have  a  great  opportunity  to  stimulate  pa- 
triotism, production,  and  conservation.  They  must 
do  this  mainly  by  organizing  their  community 
forces.     Here  are  a  few  practical  suggestions: 

1.  Our  wheat  crop  for  next  year  must  lie  vastly 
increased.  Every  country  school  in  the  State  should 
organize  a  wheat  club  (probably  junior  and  senior 
clubs)  early  enough  to  sow  wheat  this  fall.  This 
is  especially  true  in  parts  where  wheat  is  not  gener- 
ally grown.  The  minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel 
fixed  by  Congress  will  insure  an  attractive  profit 
on  all  wheat  grown  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
family. 

2.  Other  clubs  should  be  organized,  such  as  pig. 
poultry,  potato,  corn,  canning,  drying  and  brining 
clubs — not  only  organized,  but  the  Farm  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  should  be  asked  to'visit  the 
school  as  often  as  possible  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
clubs. 

3.  Conservation  clubs  should  be  organized  among 
the  housekeepers.  The  motto  of  these  clubs  should 
be:  "To  waste  food  or  let  it  waste,  is  a  crime."  A 
part  of  their  work  would  be  the  study  of  food  values 
with  a  view  of  substituting  for  the  more  expensive 
foods. 

4.  The  schools  should  hold  meetings  of  patrons 
and  pupils  to  talk  about  the  food  situation  at  pres- 
ent and  the  probable  food  situation  next  February 
and  March.  For  these  meetings  the  teacher  should 
collect,  newspaper  clippings,  bulletins,  etc.,  or  she 
might  make  up  a  monthly  scrap-book  of  these  to  be 
sent  from  home  to  home  by  the  children  before 
the  meetings,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussions. 

5.  The  schools  should  also  promote  the  forma - 
tiou  of  health  clubs  so  that  the  economic  waste  of 
diseases  may  be  prevented — to  say  nothing  of  the 
suffering,  anxiety  and  bereavement. 

6.  Every  school  should  see  that  its  district  has 
a  representative  on  the  County  Food  Conservation 
Commission. 

Xote. — All  these  ends,  and  many  more,  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  organization  of  a  Communi- 
ty Service  League. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


SINGING 

We  wish  all  teachers  could  appreciate  the  assit- 
ance  and  the  lightening  and  brightening  of  labor 
that  even  a  five-minute  exercise  in  singing  would 
give.  Singing  acts  upon  the  mind  and  body  which 
have  become  weary  with  monotonous  routine  as 
magically  as  does  a  shower  upon  the  dust  and  heat 
of  a  sultry  summer  day.  Children  love  singing,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  unrest  begins  to  take  possession 
of  t lie  schoolroom  a  sprightly  song,  if  only  one 
verse,  will  quicken  the  thoughts  and  b  righten  ener- 
gies which  were  beginning  to  lag.  Languor  and 
lastitude  should  never  be  permitted  in  the  school- 
room, and  there  will  be  no  space  for  them  if  tact 
and  skill  recognize  and  treat  wisely  the  first  symp- 
toms. Song  and  exercise  have  their  respective 
places  in  the  daily  program  of  school  life,  and  there 
is  no  school  so  ably  conducted  that  it  may  not  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  these,  if  judiciously 
called  into  action  when  conditions  demand  them. 
— Educational  Gazette. 

&       ,$ 

LET  THE  CHILDREN  CHAT  ABOUT  THE 
READING. 

Primary  children  love  to  chat  about  what  they 
read  while  they  are  reading.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  like  formal  reproduction  of  a  story 
immediately  following  the  reading  of  a  lesson.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  they  realize  how  far  they  fall 
short   of  the  style  of  the   original. 

Yet  we  curb  this  helpful  desire  to  chat  inform- 
ally during  the  reading  lesson  because  we  fear 
that  by  it  we  lose  time  for  actual  reading.  T  ask 
you.  Do  we? 

Dramatization  of  the  lessons  trains  the  child  tow- 
ard grasping  the  central  thought  in  an  unconscious 
way.  It  gives  him,  besides,  a  flexibility  and  cul- 
ture of  voice ;  it  makes  the  story  and  characters 
alive  to  him ;  and  it  awakens  spontaneity  and  or- 
iginality of  expression. 

If  a  little  child  knows  that  dramatics  are  to  fol- 
low the  reading  lesson  with  a  possibility  of  his  be- 
ing chosen  as  a  p  layer,  the  necessity  of  discipline 
during  that  lesson  is  gone. 

Can  we  not  help  to  make  all  teachers  realize  these 
facts  ? 

CIPHERING  MATCHES  IN  THE  FUNDAMENT- 
AL OPERATIONS. 

Good  old-fashioned  ciphering  matches  in  the  fun- 
damental operations  have  proved  for  the  writer  a 
better  means   for   providing     excellent     motivated 


drill  in  arithmetic  than  any  patented  devices 
brought  forth  in  recent  years.  We  are  tempted  to 
describe  how  these  can  best  be  carried  on  to  get 
best  results.  The  child  sent  to  t  he  board  chooses 
his  opponent;  his  opponent  chooses  the  operation 
(e.  g.,  addition',  division,  etc.)  ;  all  c  hildren  at  their 
seats  get  out  pencils  and  paper  in  order  to  be 
able  to  win  when  reaching  the  board  (really,  from 
the  teacher's  standpoint  to  provide  practice  for  all 
and  have  all  energetically  busy  a  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  time,  thus  working  at  maximum  efficiency(. 
The  teacher  sits  at  the  rear  of  the  room  and  gives 
out  the  examples  or  problems  in  a  clear,  brisk,  stim- 
ulating manner.  The  pupil  who  first  reads  cor- 
rectly the  correct  answer  wins  and  remains  at 
the  board  to  c  hoose  another  opponent,  while  the 
defeated  one  takes  his  seat  to  practice  up  for  the 
next  contest.  The  little  tots  enjoy  looking  on  even 
when  they  cannot  participate.  If  the  match  is 
held  in  the  afternoon  after  recess  on  Friday  or 
other  day  they  may  be  dismissed  at  recess. — School 
and  Home  Education. 

■j*       £ 

A  PRESIDENTIAL  CATECHISM. 

Which  president  never  lived  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ? — George  Washington. 

Which  presidents  were  the  direct  descendants 
from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe? — William  Henry 
Harrison,  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Which  president  when  elected  had  not  voted  for 
forty  years? — Zachary  Taylor. 

Who  was  the  youngest  president  ever  elected? — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Which  presidents  were  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia? — John  Adams,  George  Washington 
(second  term.) 

Which  president  never  married? — James  Buch- 
anan. 

What  six  great  American  statesmen  are  some- 
times called  the  un-elected  presidents? — Henry  Clay. 
Daniel  Webster,  James  G.  Blaine,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. Horace  Greely,  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

What  president  spent  seven  years  tailoring  before 
he  began  to  learn  the  alphabet? — Andrew  Johnson. 

Which  president  was  impeached  by  the  national 
house  of  representatives? — Andrew  Johnson. 

Which  three  presidents  were  soldiers  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War— Washington,  Monroe,  Jackson. — 
Ohio  Chronicle. 


Send  your  subscriptions  now,  in  time  to  get  the 
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TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  SALUTE  THE  FLAG  AND  SING  PATRIOTIC 

SONGS 


Every  child  should  learn  "America",  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean."  Th,ey  should  not  only  learn  the  music,  but 
should  be  able  to  repeat  without  the  music  the  words 
of  each. 


First  teach  the  words.  See  that  all  can  recite 
them  word  for  word,  and  don't  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out singing  one  or  all  of  them. 

Every  school  can  secure  a  flag.  If  the  Junior 
Order   has  not   preseiated  the   school   with   a    flag. 
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raise  money  in  the  neighborhood  and  buy  one — a 
small  one  is  better  than  none.  It  should  be  where 
the  children  can  see  it  and  salute  it. 

When  the  salute  is  to  be  given,  at  a  signal  from 
the  teacher  all  the  pupils  rise.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
has  been  selected  for  color-bearer  then  brings  the 
flag  to  the  front,  and  after  it  is  in  place,  at  a  sign 
from  the  teacher  the  pupils  raise  their  right  hands, 
palms  downward,  to  a  level  with  their  foreheads, 
and  repeat  in  concern  this  pledge : — 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands, — one  Nation,  indivisible, 
with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

At  the  words  "to  my  Flag,"  every  one  will  ex- 
tend his  right  hand  gracefully,  palf  upward,  toward 
the  flag,  and  hold  it  there  till  the  pledge  is  given, 
then  lower  it  to  the  side.  While  thus  standing,  all 
vvill  unite  in  singing-  our  National  Hymn,  "My 
Country  'tis  of  Thee." 

AMERICA. 

My  country !   'tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty] 

Of  thee   I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died  ! 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride! 

From  ev'ery  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring ! 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 
Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills : 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake ; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom 's  holy  light ; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Oh,  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twi-lights'  last 
gleaming, 
Whose   broad   stripes   and   bright   stars,   thro'   the 
perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly 
streaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in 
air, 
Gave  proof  thro  'the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 
there. 
Oh,   say,   does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the   free   and   the   home   of  the 
brave  ? 


On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dead  silence  re- 
poses, 
What  is  that   which   the   breeze,  o'er  the  towering 
steep, 
As  it  fitfully  b  lows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now   it   catches   the   gleam   of   the   morning's   first 
beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream: 
'Tis   the  star-spangled   banner:   oh,   long   it    may   it 
wave 
O'er  the  land   of  the   free   and   the  home   of  the 
brave ! 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freeman  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  wild  wars  desola- 
tion; 
Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n  res- 
cued land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  made  and  preserved   us  a 
nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto:  "In  God  is  our  trust!" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


COLUMBIA  THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

0  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patiot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy   mandates   make   heroes   assemble, 

When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view; 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 

When   borne   by  the  red,  wihite  and  blue; 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue, 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue ; 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

When  war  winged  its  wide  desolation. 

And  threatened  the  land  to  deform, 
The  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation, 

Columbia  rode  safe  thro'  the  storm: 
With   the    garlands   of   vict'ry   around   her, 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and, 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue; 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue; 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 

The  boast  of  the  red,  wihte  and  blue. 

The  star-pangled  banner  bring  hither, 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave; 

May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither, 

Nor  its  stars  ceaseto  shine  on  the  brave : 
May  the  service,  united,  ne'er  sever, 

But  hold  to  their  colors  so  true; 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ; 
Three  cheers  fo  rthe  red,  white  and  blue. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue; 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
made  a  wise  selection  in  naming  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kelly  to  lead  the  fight  in  the  State  against  adult  il- 
literacy. Miss  Kelly's  work  in  Johnston  County  is 
sufficient  testimony. 


War  is  not  affecting  the  length  of  the  school  term 
in  North  Carolina.  The  general  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease appropriations  and  pay  larger  salaries.  Dur- 
ham, Greensboro,  Concord,  and  other  cities  and 
towns,  and  even  the  counties  are  raising  salaries. 


It  is  an  encouraging  sign  when  a  county  like  Yad- 
kin goes  after  a  high  priced  man,  relatively  speak- 
ing, to  head  its  schools.  The  board  preferred  to 
pay  $1,150  for  a  progressive  rather  than  employ  the 
old  superintendent  at  $600,  the  salary  he  had  agreed 
to  work  for  if  elected.     Watch  Yadkin  progress! 


"If  the  one-room  elementary  schools  are  neces- 
sary in  districts  where  they  alone  are  possible,  why 
not  constitute  amid  a  group  of  such  schools  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  high  school?"  asks  a  western  teacher  in 
the  School  News  and  Practical  Education.  Think 
on  these  things  for  a  few  moments. 


There  is  a  feeling  that  in  some  cases  the  rural 
schools  delay  too  long  their  preparation  for  county 
commencement  and  that  this  preparation  should  be- 
gin with  early  planning  when  the  school  opens.  An 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pope,  of  Wil- 
son's Mills,  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 

The  President  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  1917-18  is  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Colo- 
rada.  It  was  a  woman's  fight  this  year.  The  con- 
test was  between  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Preston  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Bradford  is 
the  second  woman  to  be  elected  president ;  Mrs. 
Ella  Flag  Young  of  Chicago  was  the  first. 


Speaking  about  the  Greensboro  schools,  let  us 
hope  that  the  people  will  stop  rowing  and  abusing 
one  another  openly  and  knifing  one  another  sec- 
retly and  fall  in  behind  Superintendent  Fred  Arch- 
er, the  newly  elected  head  of  the  schools.  Greens- 
boro once  had  a  system  of  schools  that  the  town 
would  support.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  to 
have  such  a  system  now. 


Evei\y  county  in  the  State  should  have  a  big  club 
of  teachers  taking  and  reading  North  Carolina  Edu- 
tion.  It  means  so  much  for  professional  effective- 
ness and  educational  progress.  Where  these  clubs 
are  not  formed  in  the  summer,  they  should  be  form- 
ed at  the  very  first  general  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  The  publisher's  experience  is  that 
unless  teachers  subscribe  in  the  summer,  or  before 
their  schools  open,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they 
will  not  subscribe  in  time  to  get  the  September  and 
October  issues,  except  as  back  numbers.  The  ex- 
ample of  those  subscribers  who  send  their  dollar 
and  say  "Send  me  North  Carolina  Education  now; 
I  can  not  w"ait  until  the  county  meeting"  should 
be  followed  by  thousands  of  others.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  prudent  doctrine  of  preparedness,  of  getting 
ready  before  school  opens. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  RECEIVES  A  MAGNIFICENT 
GIFT. 

The  friends  of  the  State  University  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  recipient  of  a  bequest  amount- 
ing to  $1,500,000.  Mrs.  Robert  Bingham,  of  Louis- 
ville, nee  Miss  Mary  Lily  Kenan,  of  Wilmngton,  who 
died  recently  bequeathed  the  above  amount  to  the 
State  University.  The  will  specifies  that  the  annual 
sum  of  $75,000  shall  be  paid  to  the  University  in 
cash,  from  such  sum  as  at  the  rate  of  interest  then 
current  in  North  Carolina  will  produce  an  annual 
income  of  $75,000. 

This  stipulation  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  trust 
under  the  present  rate  of  interest  in  this  State 
$1,500,000  in  cash  will  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University.  Decrease  in  the  interest  rates, 
however,  would  necessitate  the  donation  of  a  larger 
sum. 

The  only  condition  on  which  this  sum  is  to  be 
paid  annually  to  the  University  is  that  it  be  used 
for  the  salaries  of  the  professors  of  the  institution 
and  that  each  of  these  professorships  be  known  as 
the  Kenan  professorship.  It  is  further  stated  in  the 
will  that  the  bequest  is  given  in  interest  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  North  Carolina  youth  and  also  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Bingham's  father,  Mr.  William  R. 
Kenan,  and  her  uncles,  Thomas  S.  Kenan  and  James 
Graham  Kenan,  graduates  of  the  University. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  large  gift  is,  the  in- 
come must  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  given  a  patriotic  woman  to  see  the  real 
needs  of  an  educational  institution. 
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TWO  WEIGHTY  REASONS. 

'Education  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher," 
writes  a  superintendent  from  a  Western  North  Caro- 
lina town,  "as  a  matter  of  State  pride  as  well  as 
because  it  is  the  medium  through  which  we  keep  in 
touch  with  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State." 

That  is  true.  State  pride  and  professional  pride 
alike  should  impel  every  North  Carolina  teacher 
to  read  North  Carolina  Education.  And  it  is  a  cher- 
ished aim  of  North  Carolina  Education  to  cause 
every  teacher  who  reads  it  to  feel  both. 


KIND  OF  SHADES  TO  USE. 

School  rooms  are  usually  poorly  shaded.  As  a 
rule  the  dark  green  shade  is  found  in  most  small 
schools,  that  is,  where  any  shade  is  used.  However 
no  school  room  should  ever  have  dark  green  shades 
except  those  that  are  exceedingly  well  lighted.  A 
shade  should  cut  off  the  blinding  rays  of  the  sun. 
but  should  not  make  the  room  dark. 

A  light  cream,  light  tan,  or  ecru  color  is  de- 
sirable with  the  ordinary  roller  shade.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  shade  is  to  cut  off  the  blinding  rays  of 
the  sun,  not  to  make  the  room  dark. 


USE  THE  LIBRARY. 

Teachers  should  classify  the  books  in  the  library 
before  school  opens  in  order  to  know  what  books 
are  suitable  for  the  different  grades.  The  Reading 
Circle  should  provide  for  a  course  in  the  use  of 
the  school  library  and  every  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired ,to  take  it. 

The  primary  grades  are  most  neglected  and  it  is 
true  that  it  his  hard  to  get  suitable  books  for  these 
grades.  Every  primary  class  in  the  city  schools 
should  have  a  set  of  twenty-five  or  more  books,  each 
one  different,  to  be  used  for  home  and  school  alike. 
Teachers  in  the  small  rural  schools  could  collect  old 
book  and  magazines  and  select  suitable  stories  or 
articles  of  interest  from  them  which  could  be  cut  out 
and  wrapped  in  manilla  paper,  and  laid  on  the  table 
for  the  pupils. 

Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  library?  Now  is  the 
time  to  learn. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

A  little  work  on  the  desks  before  school  opens  will 
save  the  town  or  county  many  dollars.  When  the 
janitor,  or  teacher  is  putting  the  school  in  order 
for  the  opening  day,  the  desks  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. Each  desk  should  be  examined ;  bolts  should 
be  tightend;  broken  parts  may  be  removed  and 
sound  parts  from  old  discarded  desks  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  and  the  desks  should  be  cleaned.  In  this 
work  the  janitor  can  more  than  save  his  wages. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  to  say  about  cleanli- 
ness in  the  school  room.  But  how  many  schools 
after  the  floors  and  wlalls  have  been  cleaned  exhibit 


desks  that  have  been  in  use  several  years  and  that 
show  no  evidence  that  any  thought  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  them?  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  some 
desks  that  had  been  in  use  fourteen  years,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  that  had  been  cut  by 
careless  students,  they  were  as  clean  and  as  bright 
as  the  new  desks  recently  purchased.  They  had  just 
been  cleaned  by  the  janitor  and  tightened  for  the 
opening  of  school.  I  asked  the  superintendent  what 
preparation  he  used  and  the  cost  of  the  same.  He 
writes:  "Klen  Kwick  is  the  preparation  I  was 
telling  you  about.  It  costs  about  eight  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound  delivered  and  one  pound  will 
clean  about  fifteen  desks."  Furthermore,  he  says 
that  Klen  Kwick  is  about  the  consistency  of  beef 
tallow.  In  applying  it  the  janitor  rubs  it  on  the 
.surface  of  the  desk  and  then  wipes  it  off  with  a 
cloth.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  clean  a  desk 
and  the  total  cost  including  the  labor  is  less  than 
two  cents  a  desk. 

I  am  giving  this  information  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  the  desire  to  give  the  pupils  clean 
desks.  E.  C.  B. 


PLEASE  RETURN  THE  363  CARDS. 

Dear  Mr.  Superintendent: — If  yon  wish  to  see 
your  teachers  become  readers  of  North  Carolina 
Education  and  yet  feel  that  you  cannot  personally 
look  after  making  up  a  club,  please  suggest  the  name 
of  some  wide-awake  teacher  who  would  make  a  good 
reliable  agent.  Ten  days  ago  we  sent  to  County 
and  City  Superintendents  and  High  School  Prin- 
cipals 422  reply  cards  containing  this  request,  and 
at  this  writing  (Aug.  31)  only  59  cards  have  come 
back. 

Form  the  club  yourself  if  you  can  possibly  do 
so;  but  if  you  cannot,  then  kindly  do  us  the  favor 
of  sending  the  name  of  a  teacher  whom  you  can 
recommend  and  who  can  and  will  make  a  thorough 
canvass.  Fill  out  all  tha  blanks  on  the  reply  card 
that  fit  your  conditions  and  send  it  back  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  will  be  a  favor  which 
the  publisher  would  be  only  too  glad  to  reciprocate. 
Command  him  freely  when  he  can  be  of  service  to 
you  in  your  work.  W.  F.  M. 


GET  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  ORDER. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  urging  that  school 
houses  be  put  in  order  now,  that  all  repairs  be  made 
before  school  starts,  and  particularly  that  the  sani- 
tation of  the  school  and  grounds  be  looked  after. 
Some  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  are  sug- 
gested in  the  following  questions  which  every  school 
board  must  answer: 

Is  the  water  supply  for  your  school  clean  and 
safe?    Does  it  contain  surface  drainage? 

Have  you  sanitary  means  for  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age?   Would  the  State  Board  of  Health  approve  of 
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your  method  ?  Have  you  two  closets,  one  for  either 
sex? 

Is  the  school  yard  Well  drained  and  a  safe  place 
for  children  to  play? 

Is  the  school  building  well  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated so  that  your  children  will  not  injure  their 
eyes  or  suffer  for  fresh  air? 

Are  the  windows  made  so  that  they  will  raise 
from  the  bottom  or  lower  from  the  top?  Are  panes 
in  all  the  fi'ames?  Are  there  deflectors  for  the 
windows  which  admit  fresh  air  without  creating  a 
draft  ? 

Are  there  comfortable  desks  for  all  the  children? 
Is  there  sufficient  blackboard  space? 

What  are  the  arrangements  for  heating  the 
school? 

These  questions  should  be  answered  satisfactorily 
by  every  member  of  the  board  before  school  starts. 
The  health  of  school  children  is  more  important  to- 
day than  it  ever  was.  Too  many  boys  are  denied  the 
honor  of  serving  their  country  when  it  needs  them 
most  because  of  defeats  and  diseases  that  were  prob- 
ably encountered  in  school.  Anyway  they  were  not 
remedied  there. 


TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  CHECK  THE 
WASTE. 

In  connection  with  the  food-economy  campaign 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  statement: 

If  every  one  of  the  country's  20,000,000  homes 
wastes,  on  an  average,  only  one  good-sized  slice  of 
bread  a  day,  weighing  about  one  ounce  and  con- 
taining almost  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  flour, 
the  country  is  throwing  away  daily  over  14,000.000 
ounces  of  flour — over  875,000  pounds — or  enough 
flour  for  more  than  1,000,000  one-pound  loaves  of 
bread  a  day.  At  this  rate  there  would  be  a  yearly 
waste  of  over  319,000,000  pounds  of  flour— 1 ,500,000 
barrels  of  flour — enough  to  make  365,000,000  loaves. 
As  it  takes  4-1-2  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel 
of  ordinary  flour,  this  waste  would  represent  the 
flour  from  over  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 


SCHOOL  CHANGES. 
I 

Changes  Among  City  Superintendents. 

The  number  of  changes  among  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  is  greater  per- 
haps this  year  than  any  former  year.  Many  school 
men  have  gone  to  war.  The  changes  reported  to 
date  are  as  follows: 

Aberdeen :  H.  W.  Doub,  of  Polkton,  succeeds  C. 
R.  Hinshaw. 

Andrews :  M.  T.  Edgerton,  of  Fremont,  succeeds 
W.  H.  Crawford. 

Asheboro :  B.  F.  Hassell,  of  Raeford,  succeeds 
E.  C.  Byerly. 

Bethel :  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  of  Benson,  succeeds  J. 
H.  Rose. 

Clinton:  J.  E.  Dowd,  of  Angier,  succeeds  J.  A. 
Williams. 

Dunn :  ,  succeeds  J.  C.  Loekhart. 

Farmville:  E.  C.  Harris,  of  Louisburg  H.  S.,  suc- 
ceeds H.  H.  McLean. 


Fremont :  J.  E.  McLean,  of  Dover,  succeeds  M.  T. 
Edgerton. 

Greensboro:  Fred  Archer,  of  Selma,  succeeds  W. 
C.  A.  Hanimel. 

Henderson:  R.  G.  Kittrell,  lawyer  of  Henderson, 
but  formerly  Superintendent  of  Tarboro  Schools, 
succeeds  J.  T.  Alderman. 

Hendersonville :  6.  W.  Bradshaw,  of  Hominy  Val- 
ley, succeeds  C.  E.  Blackstoek. 

Hertford:  O.  V.  Hicks,  of  Haw  River,  succeeds 
L.  R.  Crawford. 

Lincolnton:  E.  W.  Joyner,  of  Manteo,  succeeds 
M.  S.  Beam. 

Maxton:H.  H.  McLean,  of  Farmville,  succeeds  C. 
B.  Woltz. 

Morehead  City:  E.  P.  Mendenhall,  of  Wesley 
Chapel,  succeeds  S.  W.  Carwile. 

Mount  Olive :  R.  E.  Ranson,  of  Southport,  suc- 
ceeds G.  O.  Rogers. 

Parkton:  J.  S.  Edwards,  of  Lucama. 

Raeford:  J.  T.  Jerome,  of  Williamston. 

Reidsville:  J.  H.  Allen,  principal  of  High  School, 
succeeds  T.  Wingate  Andrews. 

Salisbury:  G.  O.  Rogers,  of  Mt.  Olive,  succeeds  C. 
E.  Teague. 

Smithfield'  H.  B.  Marrow,  of  Battleboro,  succeeds 
A.  Vermont,  who  becomes  modern  language  teacher 
in  the  Asheville  High  School. 

Southport:  B.  F.  Ames,  succeeds  R.  E.  Ranson. 

Smithfield :  H.  B.  Marrow,  of  Battleboro,  succeeds 
E.  L.  Wyant. 

Waynesville:  E.  J.  Robeson,  of  LaGrange,  Ga., 
succeeds  J.   D.   Everett. 

Wilkesboro  :W.  E.  Byrd  succeeds  Homer  Henry. 

Williamston  :  E.  E.  Bundy,  principal  of  high  school, 
succeeds  J.  T.  Jerome. 

Voungsville :  J.  J.  Fine  succeeds  W.  L.  Eddins. 

II 

Changes  Among  County  Superintendents. 

The  year  brings  aronud  many  changes  among  the 
County  Superintendents.  A  few  of  the  old  familiar 
figures  no  longer  appear  in  the  list  of  school  of- 
ficials. The  changes  thus  far  reported  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Alamance:  Mr.  M.  C.  Terrell  seceeds  J.  R.  Rob- 
ertson. 

Cabarrus :  J.  B.  Robertson  succeeds  D.  S.  Lippard. 

Currituck:  W.  D.  Cox  succeeds  R.  W.  Isley. 

Dare :  J.  E.  Holmes  succeeds  E.  W.  Joyner.  , 

Gates :  J.  H.  Lassiter  succeeds  T.  W.  Costen. 

Hoke:  J.  A.  McRae  succeeds  J.  A.  McGoogan. 

Iredell:  J.  F.  Mitchell  succeeds  R.  M.  Gray. 

Madison:  F.  C.  Sams  succeeds  G.  C.  Brown. 

McDowell:  N.  F.  Steepe  succeeds  Byron  Conley. 

Orange :  Frank  Foust  succeeds  S.  P.  Loekhart. 

Perquimans:  C.  C.  Ward  succeeds  W.  G.  Gaither. 

Transylvania :  A.  F.  Mitchell  succeeds  T.  C.  Hen- 
derson. 

Wake :  E.  W.  Knight  succeeds  D.  F.  Giles. 

Yadkin :  J.  T.  Reece  succeeds  W.  D.  Martin. 


' '  It  becomes  the  United  States  to  be  as  determined 
on  resistance  as  they  have  been  patient  in  suffering 
and  condescending  in  negotiation."' — .John  Adams, 
December  14,  1798. 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  Direction,  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
COURSE  F  0  R  1917-1918. 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AS  A  BASIS  OF  READING  CIRCLE  WORK 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Teaching  will  never  become  what  it  should  be 
until  teachers  know  how  to  use  the  library.  This 
is  true  of  the  city  schools  as  well  as  of  the  rural 
schools.  Knowing  how  to  go  to  the  library  for  as 
sistance  is  the  first  and  simplest  evidence  that  the 
teacher  has  skill  and  initiative  sufficient  to  go  be- 
yond the  text-book  for  educative  material.  .  If  a 
teacher  has  never  learned  how  to  correlate  the  lib- 
rary with  the  text-book  how  can  any  one  expect 
that  same  teacher  perform  the  more  difficult 
task  of  correlating  rural  or  urban  activities  with 
school  activities?  The  shortest  step  for  the  teacher 
to  take  is  from  the  class  room  to  the  library.  The 
longer  step  is  from  the  school  room  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  time  that  teachers  are  taking  their 
first  step  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  the 
longer  step. 

Make  Library  Subject  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

The  use  of  the  library  is  so  important  that  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  should 
concentrate  on  it  during  September  and  October  and 
in  all  associations  and  Reading  Circle  work,  ar- 
range a  course  that  will  compel  an  intensive  study 
of  the  library.  Normal  schools  and  teacher  tarin- 
ing  departments  in  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  work.  Further- 
more recommendations  are  being  made  in  some 
States,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  require  of  teachers 
a  ten  weeks  course  o  nthe  selection,  care  and  use 
of  books,  intended  to  put  teachers  into  sympatheic 
touch  with  the  use  of  the  library  and  to  train  them 
in  the  care  of  the  library. 

What  books  are  in  the  library?  What  kind  of 
literature  ought  children  to  read?  What  types  of 
supplementary  books  should  the  school  order?  How 
many  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  can 
give  helpful  advice  aloug  these  lines? 

The  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Condu.Hors 
have  been  unable,  on  account  of  a  burden  of  work, 
to  arrange  for  the  reading  circle  work  for  next 
year.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  need  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  use  of  the  library 
should  lead  the  schools  to  adopt  this  one  subject 
for  the  present  and  make  the  library  a  real  force 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  State.  I  am,  therefore, 
offering  a  suggested  outline  for  the  teachers  to  use 
iu  their  Reading  Circle  or  club  work  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October — or  until  it  is 
changed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors. 

Suggested  Outline  of  Study. 

1.  The  library  does  or  should  contain  books  of 
interest  to  students  of  the  primary,  grammar  and 
high  school  (provided  there  is  a  high  school  depart- 
ment) and  the  first  subject  that  teachers  should 
consider  is  what  books  in  the  library  are  suitable 
for  each  of  these  classes  of  pupils. 


During  the  first  two  mouths,  therefore,  the  teach- 
ers should  be  instructed  in  this  subject.  Superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  principlas  and  teachers  should 
be  put  to  work  on  it.  There  are,  according  to  the 
State  Superintendent's  report,  4, 10.'!  school  libraries 
in  the  State.  But.  as  a  rule,  they  are  small  and 
the  books  in  all  are  very  similar.  Therefore,  if 
this  subject  is  worked  up  for  a  few  schools  in  t  ho 
county  it  will  serve  as  a.  guide  for  all  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

2.  The  subjects  taught  in  school  may  be  divided 
into  five  large  units — literature,  language,  history, 
nature  or  science  and  mathematics.  What  books 
in  the  library  may  be  used  to  supplement  these  five 
subjects?  They  are  closely  related  in  kind  to  three 
— literature,  history,  and  nature — and  may  be  used 
freely  in  connection  with  language. 

Let  every  teacher  make  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
books  and  magazines  as  she  learns  the  contents,  and 
make  a  note  on  the  card  of  what  subject  that  particu- 
lar book  supplements.  Then  under  the  head  of  history. 
for  example,  she  will  have  a  card  index  of  the  books 
to  use  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  will 
suggest  how  and  when  to  use  that  book  in  school. 

3.  How  to  use  the  library  to  the  best  advantage 
is  the  third  subject.  But  this  naturally  follows  the 
first  two  given  above.  Practical  examples  of  good 
uses  should  be  brought  into  the  association  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  teachers. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  publish  any  good 
story  on  how  the  library  has  been  used '  o«i?cess- 
fully.  Most  teachers  have  given  out  books,  aud 
a  few  have  offered  prizes  to  pupils  who  have  read 
the  largest  number  of  books.  This,  of  course,  is 
good,  but  these  are  not  the  best  uses  of  the  library. 
Indiscriminate  reading  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading  has  certain  values  for  some,  but  it  is  of 
doubtful  value  to  others.  The  best  reading,  of 
course,  is  that  pursued  with  a-  definite  purpose  in 
view — a  purpose  that  has  its  end  in  using  the  knowl- 
edge obtained,  nad  there  is  no  better  place  to  use 
it  than  in  the  class-room.  It  is  this  kind  of  read- 
ing that  the  schools  have  neglected  almost  entirely, 
and  the  kind  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  pupils.  This  calls  for  careful  direction,  and 
only  a  comparatively  few  teachers  are  capable  of 
giving  this  direction. 

The  Board  of  Examinei\s  and  Institute  Conductors 
could  not  render  a  greater  service  than  by  putting 
one  or  more  members  of  the  board  to  work  on 
this  subject  and  giving  special  attention  to  training 
the  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  library.-  Satisfactory 
results  will  not  be  obtained,  however,  until  the 
teachers  have  a  working  knowledge  .of  the  contents 
of  the  books.  :.    , 

Tn  the  October  number  I  shall  give  a  tentative 
classification  of  the  books. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOIES  AND  COMMENT. 
Children's  Stories  arnd  How  to 
Tell  Them  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  the  Home  Correspon- 
dence school  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esen- 
wein  and  Marietta  Stockard  and  is 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.62. 

H     H     H 
Saber  and   Song   is    the   title   of   a 

volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Whit- 
sett,  of  Whitsett  Institute.  It  is  just 
out — an  attractive  volume  of  15ti 
pages  in  dark  green  cloth  stampe.1 
in  gold  and  with  gilt  top,  priced  at 
$1.25.  A  more  extended  notice  will 
appear    in    October. 

U  U  11 
North  Carolina  Poems  is  now  out 
print.  Whether  a  new  edition  will 
be  issued  will  be  partly  determined 
by  the  demand  that  may  continue 
for  the  old.  Meanwhile,  the  pub- 
lisher will  be  glad  to  have  from  any 
reader  suggestions  for  changes,  cor- 
rections, or  additions  that  should  ap- 
pear in  the  next  edition. 

n    n   n 

The  World  Book  in  eight  volumes 
is  an  encyclopedia  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  going  to  capture  the  good 
opinion  of  school  men  far  and  wide 
as  soon  as  they  see  it.  Dr.  Winship, 
himsejf  a  supreme  court  of  compe- 
tent criticism,  declares:  "This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  set  of  books," 
and  concludes  his  criticism  as  fol- 
lows: "There  is  everywhere  the  reve- 
lation of  the  scientist's  exactness  as 
to  fact,  of  the  skill  of  the  literary 
expert,  a  devotion  to  education." 
11     H     H 

Every  real  live  teacher  of  English 
in  the  country  will  be  interested  in 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  compiled  by 
Mr.  James  Fleming  Hosic  and  just  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  ofEducation.  The 
title  is  "Reorganization  of  English 
'■i  Secondary  Schools."  It  is  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  English  representing  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. It  contains  181  pages  and  is 
a  pretty  thorough  discusion  of  pres- 
ent day  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
English. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 
Industrial     Arithmetic    for     Girls. 

An  Elementary  Text  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. By  Nelson  L.  Roray,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics,  Wm.  L. 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  196  pages.  Price 
75  cents  net.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Follows  the  general  plan  of  the 
Industrial  Arithmetic  (for  boys)  is- 
sued several  months  ago.  Presup- 
poses a  working  knowledge  of  the 
first  seven  years  of  elementary 
school  arithmetic.  Gives  drill  in 
problems  most  ofton  met  by  girls  in 
taking  courses  in  cooking,  applied 
design,  and  household  management. 
While  the  chapters  present  work  in 
the  practical  problems  of  carpeting, 
tucks,  gardening  and  the  heat  and 
nutritive  value  of  foods,  such  math- 
ematical matters  as  formulae,  area 
of  triangles,  circles,  volume  of 
cylinders,  pyramids,  and  cones,  are 
not  neglected.  One  feature  extreme- 
ly rare  in  arithmetic  i6  the  three 
chapters  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  a  printing  shop. 


The  Method  and  Practice  of  Ex- 
position. A  Text-Book  for  Advanced 
Students  in  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. By  Thomas  E.  Rankin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Cloth,  278  pag<3s. 
Price,  $1.40.  Macmillan  Company, 
New   York. 

Exposition  is  the  one  form  of  writ- 
ing, says  the  author,  that  men  and 
women  who  write  at  all  in  their 
every-day  life  are  constantly  employ- 
ing. This  book  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish the  psychological  theory  of  ex- 
position, but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
formidable  as  that  statement  might 
to  some  minds  indicate  it  to  be.  The 
work  is  itself  so  good  an  example 
of  exposition,  so  clear,  so  interesting, 
so  instructive,  that  one  need  not 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced student  in  a  college  to  profit 
by  reading  it  attentively.  Yet  such 
advanced  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  as  the  book  is  designed 
for  will  find  it  so  suggestive  and 
stimulating  a  guide  in  the  business 
ef  penetrating  to  the  innermost 
knack  of  the  expository  art  as  to  be 
worthy  of  their  diligent  and  most 
industricnus  study.  Of  examples  for 
illustration,  analysis,  and  study, 
there  is  a  sufficiency  but  not  enough 
to  be  cumbersome.  Some  of  the 
headings  of  the  eight  chapters  are: 
The  Function  of  Exposition,  The 
Mind  and  the  Subject.  Style  in  Expo- 
sition, Reporting  and  Interpreting, 
and  Criticism.  An  index  enhances 
the  ready  accessibility  of  the  various 
topics,  subjects,  and  references. 


The    RUral    School    from    Within. 

By  Marvin  G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S., 
Ph.  D.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Cloth,  303  pages.  Price, 
$1.28  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

After  years  of  experience  in  rural 
and  city  schools  and  in  college,  the 
author  writes  out  of  his  heart.  He 
loves  the  rural  school  and  has  abund- 
ant faith  in  what  it  will  do  for  fu- 
ture generations.  The  personal  point 
of  view,  interwoven  into  the  fasci- 
nating narrative  of  his  school  experi- 
ence, pedagogical  principles  and 
practical  suggestions  makes  the  vol- 
ume as  attractive  to  the  parent  and 
general  lover  of  books  as  to  the 
teacher  or  student  of  education.  The 
way  to  get  at  many  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  country  is  to  enter 
the  rural  school.  Then  you  win 
learn  something  of  the  difficulties  of 
teachers  and  their  shortcomings,  the 
attitude  of  parents,  the  penuriousness 
of  country  school  boards;  the  spiri- 
tual forces  working  in  the  boys  and 
girls,  the  humanity  exhibited  and 
the  power  that  comes  from  the 
thousand  and  one  rural  schools 
dotted  throughout  our  land.  There 
is  an  introduction  by  President 
Waters,  followed  by  the  author's 
message  in  twenty-one  chapters.  The 
character  of  the  message  may  be  in- 
dicated by  a  few  of  the  chapter 
headings:  Living  Up  to  Reputation; 
In  Loco  Parentis;  Bossing  One's 
Employer;  Managing  the  School 
Board;  The  Community  Meeting; 
The  Closing  of  School;  Mistakes; 
Music,  Stories  and  Play;  Training 
for  Leisure;  Suggested  Improve- 
ments. 


Every-I)ay  Spellers.  In  two  books, 
covering  grades  1 — 2  to  7 — 8.  By 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Florence  Hol- 
brook,  Principal  of  the  Forestville 
School,  Chicago;  William  A.  Cook, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. Cloth,  illustrated,  Books  I 
and  II  averaging  108  pages  each  and 
Books  II  and  III  147  pages  each,  ex- 
clusive of  13  pages  of  "Suggestions 
to  Teachers."  Published  also  in  a 
two-book  series.  Book  I.  grades 
1 — 4,  price  37  cents;  Book  II,  grades 
5 — 8,  37  cents.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis. 

A  very  interesting  and  attractive 
series  of  spellers.  Based  upon  cer- 
tain definite  ideas  and  methods  for 
securing  practical  results.  From  the 
publisher's  announcement  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  taken:  Inves- 
tigations have  shown  ( 1 )  that  there 
are  about  1,000  words  that  carry 
the  burden  of  written  expression  for 
the  majority  of  American  people; 
(2)  that  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  approximately  2,500  words  which 
are  used  often  enough  to  require  that 
they  be  learned  in     the     elementary 
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school.  These  3,500  words,  it  is  con- 
tended, will  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  all  graduates  of  elementary 
schools  and  so  they  have  been  graded 
with  respect  to  their  difficulty  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  grades  and 
put  into  these  spellers.  The  theory 
upon  which  the  books  are  made  and 
to  be  used  is,  that  "in  the  end,  words 
should  be  written  automatically." 
These  books  are  almost  as  useful 
as  readers  as  they  are  for  spellers, 
so  extensive  are  the  exercises  for 
bringing  the  words  into  active  use. 
If  you  are  not  getting  the  results 
you  would  like  to  have  in  the  teach- 
of  spelling  in  your  school,  examine 
these  books  and  the  publisher's  des- 
criptive circulars  concerning  them. 
If  you  do  not  get  from  them  some 
new  foundation  ideas  and  some  sug- 
gestions of  sounder  methods,  you 
may  at  least  get  a  stronger  draft 
through  the  fires  of  your  ambition 
to  improve  the  spelling  in  your 
school. 


American    Literary    Readings,    by 

L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Cloth,  64S  pages.  Price, 
$1.40.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

It  is  for  use  in  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  academies.  These 
readings,  restricted  to  the  purely 
literary  in  character,  consist  of 
choice  examples  of  our  various  types 
— selections  that  quicken  the  spirit 
and  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
pupil,  and  with  certain  helps  and 
critical  apparatus,  teach  him  to 
know  the  good  books  of  our  own 
country,  and  inspire  him  to  turn  to 
them  for  fuller  companionship.  Prose 
and  poetry  in  about  equal  proportion 
are  provided.  The  notes  are  full 
and  suggestive,  and  the  questions 
are  such  as  to  lead  the  student  to 
understand  and  appreciate  his  read- 
ing to  the  fullest.  The  biographies 
have  a  spicy  quality  that  stimulates 
interest  not  only  in  the  selections 
presented,  but  in  the  unread  work  of 
the  author  under  discussion.  The 
book  is  well  proportioned,  and  the 
reader,  whether  of  New  England, 
New  York,  the  South,  or  the  West 
will  find  his  section  adequately  rep- 
resented. Further,  from  the  read- 
ings themselves,  the  classified  Table 
of  Contents,  and  the  Outline  of 
American  Literature  in  the  back  of 
the  book  the  student  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  the  comparative  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  product  from 
each  section.  There  are  twenty- 
three  portraits,  one  map,  and  one 
ground  plan.  Beginning  with  the 
creative  period  of  our  development, 
it  covers  the  nineteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  day. 


Books.  By  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  North- 
western High  School.  Cloth,  79  il- 
lustrations and  map,  59  7  pages. 
Price,  $1.75  net.  J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

There  are  twelve  things  that  may 
be  said  by  way  of  giving  our  readers 
some  idea  of  this  interesting  new 
"English  Literature": 

1.  The  writing  was  not  a  piece 
of  hack  work, — the  author  is  "hu- 
man," and  the  book  is  an  expression 
of  the  author's  love  of  literature. 

2.  By  the  course  in  English  Lit- 
erature the  teacher  wants  to  stimu- 
late reading  of  literature, — these 
pages  are  not  burdened  with  facts 
but   inspiration   to   reading. 

3.  The  author  is  the  principal  of 
the  Northwestern  High  School,  De- 
troit,— the  high  school  boy  and  girl 
have  been  continually  borne  in  mind. 

4.  There  is  not  a  dry  page  in 
the  book, — the  boy  or  girl  in  reading 
it  will  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  a 
text-book. 

5.  For  the  first  time  the  import- 
ant women  writers  have  been  given 
proper  attention:  Jane  Austen,  for 
instance,   is  given  an  entire  chapter. 

6.  It  is  modern:  the  material  is 
brought  up  to  date,  treating  Arnold 
Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells'  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,"  Joseph  Conrad, 
etc. 

7.  It  is  practial  in  its  relation  to 
life:  there  is  an  epilogue  upon  the 
effect  that  war  will  have  upon  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature. 

.8.  Pedagogical  features  such  as 
questions  and  answers  and  charts  il- 
lustrating contemporary  history  and 
literature  are  amply  provided. 

9.  Would  you  believe  it?  There 
are  no  black  faced  divisions, — the 
book  is  divided  into  fifty  chapters 
from  which  are  eliminated  the  bold 
type  headings  and  with  them  what- 
ever breaks  they  would  have  caused 
in  the  continuity  of  narrative.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  book  is  any 
better    for   this   elimination. 

10.  Each  chapter  of  the  fifty 
makes  a  convenient  lesson  in  itself 
and  carries  an  individual  message 
which  is  missed  in  those  text-books 
not  so  thoroughly  divided. 

11.  The  illustrations  speak  for 
themselves, — unique  features  are 
the  line  cuts  of  the  author's  auto- 
graphs  used   in   tail  pieces. 

12.  The  reading  habit  should  be 
fostered  in  the  schools.  This  work 
is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  text- 
books that  introduce  the  boys  and 
girls  to  a  live  subject  through  a  dead 
medium;  it  almost  capers  with  life. 


J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Kary  C.  Davis,  the  editor  of  the 
famous  Lippincott's  Farm  Manual 
Series,  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
writing  the  first  volume  in  this  new 
Farm-Life  Text  Series.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible authorship  as  the  aim  will, 
of  course,  be  to  equal  in  thorough- 
ness and  practicality  the  celebrated 
volumes  in  the  more  advanced  se- 
ries. This  new  book  is  particularly 
for  school  use  and  is  to  be  covered 
during  one  school  year.  The  begin- 
ning is  made  the  principles  of  plant 
growth  and  breeding.  In  this  sec- 
tion there  is  a  discussion  of  seeds 
and  propagation.  There  then  follow 
five  chapters  on  the  general  sub- 
jects of  Soils  and  Their  Uses;  Water 
and  Soils;  Conservation  and  Im- 
provement of  Soils;  Drainage  and  Ir- 
rigation; Crop  Rotations.  There 
then  come  fifteen  chapters  devoted 
to   the    specific   crops: 

Grasses — Leguminous  Crops — 

Corn  —  Small  Grains  —  Potatoes — 
Sugar  Beets  and  Other  Roots — Vege- 
tables— Cotton — Minor  Fibre  Crops 
■ — Sugar  Cane — Fruits.  Large  and 
Small — Forest   Products — Tobacco. 

The  concluding  chapters  are  upon 
Weeds,  Economic  Insects,  Plant  Dis- 
eases, Methods  of  Controlling  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  ,the  Business  of 
Farming  and  the  Rural  Community. 
To  each  chapter  there  is  added  Field 
and  Laboratory  Exercises  and  Ques- 
tions and  Problems.  There  are  also 
copious  references  for  further  study. 
The  make-up  of  the  volume  equals 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  Lip- 
pincott's Farm  Manual  Series.  The 
illustrations  are  profuse  and  clear, 
and  above  all  they  really  illustrate 
the  text. 


Enclosing  a  dollar  for  her  sub- 
scription, to  begin  with  the  Septem- 
ber number,  a  college  teacher  whose 
good  opinion  we  prize  greatly  writes 
of  North  Carolina  Education:  "It 
is  a  great  paper  and  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  No  North 
Carolina  teacher  can  afford  to  do 
without    it." 


New  Victor  Records. 


English  Literature.     An  Introduc- 
tion  and  Guide  to  th-e  Best  English 


Productive     Plant    Husbandry.    A 

Text-Book  for  High  Schools.  By 
Kary  C.  Davis.  Cloth,  312  illustra- 
tions,  462   pages.      Price,    $1.75   net. 


Among  the  new  Victor  Records  for 
September  are  "Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning,"  a  favorite  war  song 
in  England.  It  is  a  stirring  march 
song  and  is  sung  by  John  McCor- 
mack.  Caruso  sings  "Love  Me"  from 
Bizet's  The  Pearl  Fishers.  Julia 
Culp  has  made  a  record  of  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  and  Pade- 
rewski  himself  plays  his  "Minuet  in 
G."  There  are  also  two  records, 
"America"  and  "Sail  on,"  by  Billy 
Sunday's  chorus  of  2,500  voices. 
Ask  your  nearest  Victor  dealer  to 
play  the  new  records  for  you. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

A  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
will  give  attention  this  session  to 
military  drill.  In  some  it  will  part- 
ly if  not  wholly  take  the  place  of 
athletics. 

From  many  directions  come  calls 
for  teachers,  good  teachers.  Espec- 
ially is  the  shortage  of  men  teachers 
marked,  owing  to  the  demands  of 
military  service. 

In  addition  to  his  official  duties, 
Dr.  F.  S.  Love,  the  new  president  of 
Louisburg  College,  will  teach  his- 
tory. The  college  expects  a  fine 
opening  September  12.  Mrs.  Ivey 
Allen,  the  former  president  for  many 
years,  will  be  dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  school  census  of  Belmont,  the 
home  of  Superintendent  F.  P.  Hall, 
cf  Gaston  County,  showed  quite  an 
increase  in  numbers.  When  the 
new  $35,000  school  building  is 
thrown  open  September  10,  it  it  ex- 
pected that  practically  every  seat 
will  be  occupied. 

Mr.  C.  H.  McDonald  will  resign  as 
supervisor  of  the  Raleigh  play- 
grounds in  September,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  November  1.  He 
recently  acquired  a  half  interest  in 
a  Florida  cattle  farm  and  will  give 
up  playground  work  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  his  new  business. 

A  new  course  is  to  be  added  to  the 
New  Bern  schools,  which  open  Sep- 
tember 2  4.  It  will  be  a  course  in 
military  training  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Ashley,  who 
has  had  four  years'  experience  in 
military  work.  He  was  commission- 
ed a  first  lieutenant  in  Battery  A, 
Field  Artillery,  but  failed  to  pass 
the  physical  examination  on  account 
of  a  bad  eye. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Moser  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Johnson  conducted  the  Richmond 
County  Institute  at  Rockingham  in 
June.  At  its  close  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Mr.  W.  C.  McColl  and 
Misses  Luella  Cox  and  Pat  Monroe 
drew  up  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  thanking  these  conductors 
for  their  "patient  and  helpful  in- 
struction and  for  their  kindly  inter- 
est in  us  as  teachers." 

Prof.  John  C.  Lockhart,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Dunn 
public  schools  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  elected  to  th  eprincipalship  of 
the  Wakelon  high  school,  Wake 
County,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  H.  Moser. 
Mr.  Moser  resigned  to  become  super- 


intendent of  the  Selma  public 
schools.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  accepted 
the  position  and  assumes  his  new 
duties    September    1. 

General  Julian  S.  Carr  has  offered 
two  prizes  of  $75  each  for  the  best 
essay  written  by  North  Carolina 
teachers  on  the  subject,  "Why  the 
United  States  is  at  War."  One  prize 
is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay 
by  a  high  school  teacher,  a  second 
of  the  same  amount  for  the  best  es- 
say by  an  elementary  teacher.  Cir- 
culars and  additional  information 
may  be  secured  by  application  to  R. 
D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh. 

An  unusual  kind  of  ill  luck  hit  Su- 
perintendent Massey,  of  Durham 
County,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Some  van- 
dals, who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
campaign  for  food  conservation  or 
with  Mr.  Massey's  fondness  for  lus- 
ciousness  itself,  went  to  his  water- 
melon patch  one  night  and  pulled  up 
the  vines  and  piled  the  melons  on  the 
Durham  and  Southern  railroad 
track.  It  was  a  complete  destruc- 
tion— of  the  watermelons. 

The  trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege elected  Dr.  Thurman  Kitchin, 
of  Scotland  Neck,  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  pharmacology  at  Wake 
Forest,  and  Dr.  Luthfr  Buchanan,  of 
Buffalo  Springs,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy and  bacterid"  ogy.  These  two 
new  members  of  ;he  faculty  will 
take  up  the  work  which  was  done 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Carstarphen,  who  has 
resigned  and  entered  the  military 
service  as  captain  in  the  medical 
corps,  U.   S.  R.,  now  on  active  duty. 

Bosides  President  F.  S.  Love,  there 
will  be  four  new  members  in  the 
faculty  of  Louisburg  College  this 
fall.  Miss  Vera  Keller,  of  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  a  graduate  of  Converse 
College,  will  have  charge  of  the  voice 
department;  Miss  Lucile  Womble,  of 
Goldston,  a  graduate  of  Trinity,  will 
teach  Bible  and  education;  Miss 
Elba  Henninger,  of  Statesville.  who 
taught  very  successfully  here  for 
several  years  till  the  last,  when  she 
taught  in  Arkansas,  will  have  charge 
of  the  expression   department  again. 


Suipt.  R.  W.  Allen  Assaulted. 

Superintendent  R.  W.  Allen,  of 
Monroe,  was  assaulted  in  June  by  J. 
E.  Efird,  ex-mayor  of  the  town. 

Hall  Efird,  a  son,  had  failed  to 
make  a  grade  at  the  close  of  the 
school  session  and  after  making 
preparations  for  advancement  stood 
an  examination  before  one  of  the 
high     school     teachers,    and     failed. 


Eiird  seems  to  have  held  the  super- 
intendent responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence and  it  is  alleged  that  he  way- 
laid Mr.  Allen  and  assaulted  him 
with  a  knife  or  razor.  But  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  those  nearby  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Allen  would  have 
been  killed. 


State  Librarian   Resigns. 

Capt.  Miles  O.  Sherrill,  State  Li- 
brarian, recently  filed  his  resigna- 
tion, to  take  effect  September  1,  wtih 
the  State  Library  trustees — Gov- 
ernor Bickett,  Secretary  of  State 
Grimes  and  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Joyner.  The  trus- 
tees received  the  resignation,  but 
took  no  action  as  to  its  acceptance  or 
the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

Captain  Sherrill  tendered  the  res- 
ignation owing  to  failing  health, 
Ineling  that  he  could  not  give  the  po- 
sition the  attention  that  it  deserved. 
He  recently  took  a  vacation,  but  he 
did  not  improve  sufficiently  in 
strength  to  continue  the  work. 
Capt.  Sherrill  has  held  the  position 
since  January,  1899,  and  has  been 
painstaking  and  conscientious  in  his 
work.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  State  officials  and  is  loved  by  a 
host  throughout  the  State  who  will 
hear  with  keen  regret  this  his  physi- 
cal condition  requires  Tilm  to  relin- 
quisch  the  work. 


Two  Good  Reasons. 

"Education  should  be  taken  by 
eevry  teacher  as  a  matter  of  State 
pride  as  well  as  because  it  is  the 
medium  through  which  we  keep  in 
touch  with  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  State,"  writes  a  superintendent 
from  a  Western  North  Carolina  town 
when  forwarding  his  subscription. 


Little  Mary  went  into  the  country 
on  a  visit  to  her  grandmother. 
Walking  in  the  garden,  she  chanced 
to  spy  a  peacock,  a  bird  she  had 
never  seen.  She  ran  quickly  to  the 
house  and  cried  out:  "Oh,  grandma, 
come  out  and  see.  There's  an  old 
chicken  in  full  bloom." 

TEACHERS — GET  GOVERNMENT 
WAR  JOBS. 


All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examina- 
tions soon  to  be  held  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $600  to  $1500;  have 
short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
and   are  life  positions. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G227,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  obtainable  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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Begin  the  New  School  Year  Right! 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  should  be  taught  to  sing,  or  to  play  musical  instruments. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  develop  a  correct  musical  taste  by  hearing  the  best  music  sung 
and  played  by  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

The  schools  in  over  five  thousand  cities  and  towns  are  making  children  truly  musical 
through  the  systematic  use  of  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

The  Victrola  not  only  brings  the  world's  greatest  artists  into  the  school-room;  it  also 
brings  the  best  music  for  marching,  folk-dancing,  calisthenics,,  penmanship,  and  all  rhythm 
drills.  There  are  also  excellent  records  of  children's  stories  and  poems,  and  special  records 
of  rote  songs  for  teaching. 

The  following  new  records  should  be  in  your  school: 


35636 

12  in. 
$1.-5 


Stories  for  C'lildren 

35643  ("The  Dos  and  the  ilitty  Cat      (2)  The 
12  in.  <      Pig  Brother  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

$1.25    I.  The  Little  Bull  Ci!f      Sara  Cone  Bryant 
Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie 

Sara  Cone  Bryant 
The  LiV-ie  Jackal  and  the  Alligator 

Sara  Cone  Lryant 

New  Rote  Songs 

Pu'l  a  Cher'y     (2)  The  Nightingale 
(3)  The  tire    (4)  The  See-Saw 

Elizabeth  Wheeler 
The  Postilion    _(2l  The  Lullaby 
(3)  The  Spanish  Gypsy     {4 )  The 
Linden  Tree  Elizabeth  Wheeler 

(From  "New  Song  Book,"  FUllerton) 


Folk  Dances 

(Arkansaw  Traveler    (Amerinnl 
Victor  Bend 
Soldier's  Joy  (American)      VicLorBand 
(llarle  under  the  direction  of 
Elizabeth  Burchenal) 


75c 


Instrumental  Gems 

1©"Qr  f  The  DawnofLove  (Bendix) 
,,-„     I  Neapolitan  Trio  with  Celesta 

jSc      I  La Cinquantaine  (Gabriel-Marie) 


Victrola  XXV,  $67.50 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust_and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


I     Xylup/imie  Solo  W.  H.  Reitz 

.„«..  f  Fifth  Symphony — Scherzo  (Beethoven) 
18278  I     parts  x  and  H 

^'i1'  1  Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

I         (Joseph  Pasternack,  Conductor) 

Hear  the  above  records  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  "The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools."  For  further  information  write 
to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 


.  rilS/MASTER'S  VOICE" 
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Ijogau  1).  Howell  Dead. 

Logttn  D.  Howell,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  but.  for  the  past  several 
years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City 
Schools,    died   suddenly    August    4. 

Mr.  Howell  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  R.  P.  Howell,  of  Goldsboro,  a 
famous  Confederate  war  veteran.  He 
had  been  active  in  educational  work 
from  his  earlest  manhood,  and  al- 
ways with  such  ability  as  to  stamp 
him  a  leader. 

Before  leaving  Jiis  native  State 
for  a  wider  field  of  operation  he  was 
elected  superintnedent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Tarboro,  Goldsboro  and 
Raleigh,  successively  going  from  the 
last  named  to  the  faculty  of  the  pub- 
liv  schools  of  New  York  City,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  continuously 
until  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  school  activities 
he  had  written  and  published  the 
"Howell  Reader,"  adopted  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  strong 
thought,  strong  convictions  and  stur- 
dy courage. 


Changes    Among    Rural    Sii|>ervisors. 

Miss  Blizabeth  Kelly,  late  supervi- 
sor of  Johnston  County,  will  be 
moonlight  school  commissioner,  a 
new  position  which  carries  with  it 
specific  warfare  against  adult  illiter- 
acy. Miss  Kelly's  position  will  be 
much  that  of  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stew- 
art, of  Rowan  County,  Kentucky, 
who  made  a  national  reputation  as 
the  mover  against  illiteracy.  Miss 
Kelly's    resignation    from    the    John- 


HeaSthand  Accident  Insurance 

Can  not  prevent  illness  and 
accident--but  our 

TEACHER'S 

IDEAL    PENSION    POLICY 

Will  lighten  the  care  and  worry  when 
ill  or  disabled ; 

Will  keep  the  teacher  from  want,  and 
prevent  a  drain  on  the  sum  laid 
by  for  a  rainy  day; 

Will  provide  a  pension  for  life  if  to- 
tally disabled  ; 

Will  pay  for  loss  of  time  from  Sickness, 
Accident  and  Quarantine; 

Will  pay  a  Funeral  Benefit  where  ill- 
ness results  fatally. 

LOW  RATES,  LIBERAL  PROVISIONS 
FREE  PROM  TECHNICALITIES 

Service  is  the  watchword  of  our  Claim  De- 
partment. During  June,  1917,  the  Provident 
paid  to  its  policyholders  in  claims  $28,815.43. 
Could  there  be  any  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  need  and  necessity  of  Health  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance? 

Liberal  Contracts  to  Teacher  Agents 

WRITE 

TEACHER'S  CASUALTY  DEFT 

Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 


ston   schools  has  been   announced. 

At  this  session  Miss  Mary  Shot- 
wcll's  going  from  Granville  County 
to  Lenoir  to  succeed  Miss  Hattie 
Parrott,  who  has  become  a  member 
of  the  board  of  institute  conductors 
and  examiners,  was  anounced  and 
Miss  Bettie  Aiken  Land,  of  Greens- 
boro, becomes  rural  supervisor  for 
Guilford  County.  Miss  Mary  Clegg 
will  supervise  Chatham  County 
schools  and  Miss  Emma  Cobb  Edge- 
combe's.     These   changes     have      an 


abundance  of  interest  for  school 
people  over  the  State. — Greensboro 
News. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


Sheridan  Teachers'  Agency 

Open  all  the  year.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  about  your  emergency  vacancies. 
Prompt  attention.  No  charges  to  school 
officials.    Teachers  wanted. 

1108  Realty  Bldg.     Telephone  413. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

Webster's  New  International 

DICTIONARY — The  Merriam  Webster.  when  questions 

arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work,  spelling,  or  about  noted  people, 

places,  foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc., 

do  you  suggest  that  the  New  International  is  a  universal  question  answerer  and 

contains  just  the  information  desired? 

Dr.Suzzallo  Bays:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and 
ready  use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting it  is  one  of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can 
perform  for  a  student." 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity 
to  win.      Why  not  requisition  your  school 
officials  for  the  New  International,   the  One 
Supreme  A  uthority. 

400,000  Words.     2700  Pages.     Nevr  Gazetteer. 

12.000  Biographical  Entries.  30,000Geographical  Subjects. 

5000  Illustration*.    Thousands  of  other  References. 

GRAND  PRIZE   (Highest   Award)  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages  and  FREE  Pocket  Map: 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 


HAVE  YOUR  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  READY 

We  have  your  school  books  and 

your  school  supplies  ready. 

Pencils,  crayons,  papers,  tablels,  etc. 
DON'T  DELAY  YOUR  WORK. 

SEND  US  THE  ORDER. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Notable  Events  in  Wilkes  County. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in 
the  educational  development  of  the 
country  during  the  year  was  the  in- 
auguration by  the  County  Board  6t 
Education  of  the  present  plan  of  con- 
ducting the  annual  county  com- 
mencement. Instead  of  carrying 
the  people  to  the  county  commence- 
ment the  board  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  county  com- 
mencement to  the  people,  hence  the 
county  thi  syear  was  divided  into 
four  divisions  of  five  townships  each 
and  a  commencement  held  in  each 
of  these.  The  experiment  was  a 
success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  promoters  and  no 
doubt  this  plan  will  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  year. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
work  was  the  award  of  certificates 
of  merit  for  perfect  attendance  to 
more  than  seven  hundred  boys  and 
girls,  the  award  of  diplomas  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates 
from,  the  common  schools  and  the 
distribution  of  approximately  two 
hundred  awards  of  honor  to  these 
pupils  who  were  perfect  in  spelling 
for  the  term.  One  other  feature 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion was  the  award  of  library  certi- 
ficates to  twenty-five  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  who  had  read  fifty  or 
more  books  from  the  school  library 
during  the  calender  year. — C.  C. 
Wright   in   News   and    Observer. 


Yadkin   County's   Superintendent. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Reece  has  been  selected 
superintendent  of  the  Yadkin  Coun- 
ty Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,150  a 
year.  Mr.  W.  D.  Martin  has  held 
the  office  for  the  past  several  years' 
and  before  he  went  out  Monday  he 
made  a  proposition  to  the  board  of 
education  to  do  the  work  again'  for 
the  sum  of  $600  a  year.  This  they 
turned  down  immediately  and  elect- 
ed Professor  Reece.  Mr.  Reece  is  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  well  quali- 
fied to  take  care  of  the  position." 


The  board  of  education  of  Yadkin 
County  has  apparently  made  no  mis- 
take in  swapping  superintendents.  It 
has  not  only  given  proof  that  Yadkin 
is  not  a  $600  a  year  county,  but  it 
has  also  served  notice  that  cheapness 
at  the  fountain-head  of  its  educa- 
tional system  i^  something  the  coun- 
ty is  not  looking  for.  Any  man  with 
sufficient  education,  training  and 
ability  to  be  at.  the  head  of  a  system 
of  county  schools  in  North  Carolina 
— to  direct  the  training  of  the 
State's  future  citizens — is  worth 
more  than  $600  a  year.  And  a  man 
who  is  worth  no  more  than  $600  a 
year,  or  thinks  that  is  all  he  is 
worth,  is  not  the  man  for  the  place. 
— Greensboro  News. 


then  the  number  furnished  by  any 
ether  Southern  State  except  Texas, 
and  Texas  was  only  one  ahead. 


In  addition  to  the  big  enrollments 
furnished  to  her  own  summer  schools 
this  summer,  North  Carolina  sent  a 
large  number  of  students  to  schools 
outside  th«  State.  About  110  North 
Carolinians  studied  this  summer  at 
Columbia  University.     This  is  larger 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


FOOD  STUDY 

A  new  high-school  textbook  and  laboratory  manual  in 
the  study  of  food  and  home  management 
By  PROF.  MABEL  T.  WELLMAN 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana  University;  formerly 
Instructor  in  Dietetics  and  Household  Chemistry  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  " 

Illustrated-Mailing  Price  $1.00.    Published  in  1317. 

A  splendidly  balanced  textbook,  and  the  only  one  which  has  the  privilege  of 
presenting  recipes  from  Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  " 
■  !heP'a"aims  everywhere  at  the  production  of  well-balanced  meals,  empha- 
tavtosS  °  °f  the  study-"time-saving,  labor-saving  and  money- 

SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  New  Book.    For  the  grades  and  smaller  high  schools.    60c. 
lhe  adopted  book  /or  North  Carolina. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

How  to  learn  Easily- -Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words — Kelley,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Those  New   Readers 
THE  WONDERFUL  ENTHUSIASM  OVER  THE 

Child's  World  Readers 

continues  to  grow     You  should  see  the  letters  that  are  coming  from  progressive 
^h^^^^J^^^^^  extracts  ffom    th/m^sTl 

B.  F\  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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Durham's  .Model  Club  Exhibit. 

Miss  Helen  Simmons,  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  is  profuse  in 
her  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
Durham  club  boys  and  girls  acquit- 
ted themselves  a>t  Raleigh  in  the 
new  role — a  model  club.  The  exhi- 
bit, grouping  itself  around  the  youth- 
ful leadership  of  Owens  Nichols,  en- 
thused the  900  attendants  upon  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  Col- 
lege short  course.  This  enthusiasm 
found  expression  when  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance  the  club 
members  of  the  whole  ftate  sent  up 
a  harmonious  yell  for  Durham  Coun- 
ty. Jesse  Carpenter  and  William 
I-lieks,  Durham  County  lads,  made 
speeches  before  the  State-wide  gath- 
ering on  reasons  for  belonging  to  a 
club  and  how  Durham  holds  its  club. 


Teachers  Are   Subject   to  Draft. 

Teachers  registered  for  selective 
service  must  take  their  chances  with 
the  eligibility  rules  on  the  same  basis 
with  other  registrants,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  written  to  a  school 
principal  interested  in  his  relation  to 
the  draft.  Dr.  Joyner  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  a  possible  interruption 
of  the  work  by  the  drafting  of  teach- 
ers  in   important  positions. 

"I  also  feel,"  he  adds  in  the  let- 
ter, "that  they  ought  to  be  willing 
and  that  they  are  willing,  to  meet  like 
patriotic  citizens,  the  call  of  their 
country,  of  the  world,  and  of  civili- 
zation, in  this  hour  of  danger  to  all, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  all  patriotic 
young  men  of  all  other  professions 
and    vocations." 


Teaching  the  Art  of  Cheese-Making. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  cheese 
factory  by  the  Valle  Crucis  Indus- 
trial   School    in      Watauga      County, 


Well  Prepared 
Teachers 


;.£?£ 


in  every  line  of  educational 
endeavor  are  in  demand.  We 
are  declining  emergency  calls 
every  day  now  for  lack  of  can- 
didates suited  to  the  positions 
offered.  We  recommend  no 
others.  Write  for  particulars 
and  special  September  offer. 

South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.D.,  Prest" 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Miss  Hefner,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  has  been  appointed  cheese- 
maker  and  becomes  the  first  in  the 
South.  Miss  Hefner  took  a  course 
in  cheese-making  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  last  winter  to 
prepare  for  this  work.  When  the 
factory  was  completed  and  begun  op- 
eration this  month  she  was  selected 
to  begin  the  work  and  will  take  an 
active  part  in  both  manufacturing 
cheese  for  commercial  purposes  and 
in  teaching  the  art  to  students  at- 
tending this  school. 


Watch   the   date   on   your   label. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 

Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

Teaching  Agriculture  in 

Schools 

Simple,  Practical,  Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10  cts  in  postage  stamps  for  samples  of 

booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 


^*?£?3^?  sw^/vr  £Tj:ss>rs4T£~ 

vi  N9  6  2r 


(rayolA 


SCHOOLS 

fOR  EDUCATIONAL  COLOR  WORK. 

m 


Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


83  FULTON  ST. 


NEW   YORK. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


PAPER 
TOWEL 


CABINETS 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  F.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Growth  of  Community  Pairs. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Rubinow,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  writes  in  School  and  Society 
of  New  York  of  the  growth  of  coip- 
munity  fairs.     He  says: 

"A  comparatively  new  movement, 
which  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  for  the  progress 
pnd  advancement  of  rural  North 
Carolina  along  economic  lines,  is 
that  for  developing  community  fairs. 
This  movement,  which  was  started 
only  a  few  years  ago,  has  received 
a  very  considerable  impetus  during 
the  past  year.  Quite  a  number  of 
these  fairs  were  held  in  North  Caro- 
lina last  year,  and  their  possibilities 
were  seen  to  be  so  great  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Extension  Service 
appropriated  a  considerable  fund  for 
their  assistance  and  encouragement, 
$4,000  being  available  this  year  for 
this  purpose. 

"More  than  150  community  fairs 
will  be  held  in  North  Carolina  this 
year.  Gaston  County  leads  the  Stat  s 
in  number  of  fairs  to  be  held,  a 
round  dozen  having  been  arranged 
for  that  progressive  county.  A 
number  of  other  counties  will  have 
from  three  to  half  a  dozen  or  more, 
among  them  Mecklenburg,  Burke, 
Buncombe,  Lenoir,  Beaufort,  North- 
ampton, Bladen,  and  others.     In  ad- 


dition to  the  150  or  more  community 
fairs,  there  will  be  50  county  and 
district  fairs  and  6  negro  fairs.  The 
sum  of  $20  each  is  available  from 
the  Farm  Extension  Service  for  com- 
munity   fairs,    and    larger    sums    for 


thorities  at  Raleigh  also  provide  com- 
petent judges  for  agricultural  and 
live-stock   exhibits." 


There  is  no  greater  mark  of  great- 
ness   than    to    find    joy    in    "playing 


county   and    district   fairs.      The   au-      second    fiddle." — W.    H.    Ridgeway. 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

"The  Best  of  Everything 
for  Schools" 


We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh  large  supply  of  school 
desks,  blackboards,  crayon,  erasers  and  general  school 
supplies.  Write  for  our  new  school  supply  hand  book 
just  from  press. 


Will  You  Consider  Patriotism  or  Business  ? 

Why  not  BOTH? 

Every  officer  and  employee  (about  sixty  men)  of  the 
Southern  Desk  Company  are  Southern  men,  every  dol- 
lar invested  is  Southern  capital,  and  every  cent  of  profit  goes 
to  build  up  the  South.  If  you  spend  your  money  here  it 
stays  here,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  handle  it  again,  but  if 
it  is  sent  North  or  West,  it  is  lost  forever  so  far  as  you  and 
your  section  are  concerned.  If  our  own  people  do  not  pat- 
ronize us,  we  can  hardly  expect  others  to  do  so. 

We  would  not  advance  this  argument  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  not.  Our  desk  is  far  better  than  the  average. 
It  is  heavier,  stronger,  handsomer  and  cheaper.  If  you  will 
not  believe  us,  ask  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. 

SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


American  Tubular 

Steel  and  Old 
Dominion  Semi- 
Steel  Desks 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 
System.    Best  for  School  Use 


Hygienic 

Sanitary 

Artistic 

Efficiency 

Economy 


Best  composition 
Blackboard,  used  in 
three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and 
Grammar  Schools  of 
Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia. 


SCHOOL  WAGONS 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Necessary  Eqipment  for  Successful 

School  Work 

The  successful  farmer  uses  up-to-date  equipment ;  a  first-class 
mechanic  demands  first-class  tools.  To  be  a  successful  teacher, 
up-to-date  equipment  is  necessary.  It  is  unfair  to  yourself  and 
to  your  patrons  to  undertake  to  conduct  a  school  without  suit- 
able equipment. 

We  name  a  few  Supplies  that  should  be  in  every  school-room : 


Steel  frame  non-breakable  desks.  The  best 
and  most  economical. 

Sanitary   teacher's   desk   and   chair. 

Plenty  of  good  blackboard  with  chalk 
trough.  Old  boards  should  be  cleaned  and  re- 
slated.  A  bad  blackboard  is  very  injurious  to 
pupils'  eyes  and  nerves. 

Dustless  crayon  and  erasers.  Xo  other  cray- 
on should  be  permitted  to  he  used. 

Colored  crayon,  special  for  Primary  rooms. 

Arithmetic  charts,  special  for  Primary 
grades. 

Crayon  compasses  for  the  High  School  de- 
partment. 

Sanitary  eraser  cleaner. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  with 
stand. 

Library  bookcase  for  books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Cabinet  of  weights  and  measures  for  teach- 
ing dominate  numbers. 

Historical  and  Industrial  map  of  North 
Carolina. 


Twelve  inch  globe. 

Set  of  eight  maps  showing  all  the  continents, 
hemispheres,  world  and  United  States. 

Blackboard  outline  map  of  North  Carolina. 

Sanitary  window  shades. 

Safety  rubbish  burner.  Collect  the  rubbish, 
waste  paper,  etc.,  and  burn  it. 

Good  waste-paper  basket. 

Sanitary  Red  Cedar  Germicide  Floor  Sweep. 

Every  school-room  floor  should  be  oiled  once 
a  month  to  keep  down  the  dust  and  kill  disease 
germs.    It  costs  very  little. 

Every  school-room  should  be  properly  heat- 
ed and  ventilated.  The  Waterman-Waterbury 
System  has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  by  the  State  Architects 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
We  have  only  a  few  left  at  the  old  price. 

Send  us  a  list  of  items  needed  to  put  your 
school-room  in  good  working  condition  and  we 
will  make  you  a  proposition  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  them. 

We  have  in  stock  practically  every  item  re- 
quired for  up-to-date  school  work,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  our  complete  il- 
lustrated catalog  upon  request. 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"  The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools  " 


EMEMBER :  Freight  charges  from  Raleigh  average  less 
than  half  that  from  points  outside  the  State. 
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GREETINGS  FROM  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 


The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors  desire  to  bring  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  through  the  columns  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  a  word  of  greeting,  and  to  so- 
licit their  warmest  sympathy  and  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  which  the  Board  is  undertaking. 

Together  with  all  the  other  educational  forces  of 
the  State,  we  are  your  servants,  and  the  servants 
of  the  children  of  North  Carolina.  That  each  one 
of  our  boys  and  girls  shall  be  given  the  chance  to 
become  his  best  self  is  our  aim.  To  make  this  op- 
portunity for  self-realization  an  actual  fact  is  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  existence  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors.  For  this  rea- 
son was  the  Board  created,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
the  largest  fulfillment  of  pur  mission. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  First,  because  be- 
tween the  child  and  his  development  stands  the 
teacher.  During  school  life  our  children  are  guided 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  efficiency.  Physical, 
mental  and  moral  development  occurs  as  the  teacher 
deals  with  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls;  each 
child  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  service  which  he  is 
to  render  to  society.  At  school  he  receives  the  train- 
ing which  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
,    his  citizenship. 

Let  it  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  no  member,  of 
the  Board  has  any  desire  whatever  to  cause  in- 
convenience to  any  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  The 
aim  of  the  Board  is,  rather,  to  see  to  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  those  who  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion shall  be  prepared  to  render  professional  ser- 
vice, and  to  secure  the  improvement  of  those  al- 
ready in  the  service.  Our  aim  is  constructive  and 
not  destructive. 

There  is  truly  a  host  of  fine  men  and  women  at 
work  in  our  schools  today.  We  must  seek  to  make 
teaching  a  real  profession,  and  not  a  business  in 
North  Carolina.  With  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  State  we  shall  be  able  to  build 
up  our  profession.  To  be  a  teacher  must  come  to 
mean  that  one  is  a  member  of  a  well-trained  and 
efficient  body.  To  be  able  to  enter  the  profession 
a  man  or  woman  must  possess  certain  qualifica- 
tions. To  receive  a  certificate  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  should  mean  that  the  applicant  has 
been  trained,  both  academically  and  professionally; 
in  other  words,  that  he  has  equipped  himself  "to 
teach.  The  new  teacher  should  realize  that  he  en- 
ters a  field  in  which  continuous  training  is  neces- 
sary, through  experience  and  through  study,  there- 
by growing  stronger  year  after  year. 

Those  teachers  already  in  the  service,  to  whom 
experience  has  given  an  understanding  or  knowl- 
edge of  school  work,  should  receive  recognition  of 
their  efforts.  The  enthusiastic  teachers  who  have 
improved  themselves  by  attendance  upon  summer 
schools,  and   those  who  have  taken  special   courses 


in  college  work,  will  find  advancement  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  Beading  Circle  work  is  open  to  every  teacher. 
This  course  affords  the  teacher  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  better  equip  himself  professionally.  By 
giving  this  work  serious  study  teachers  may  become 
familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  day.  Methods  of  class-room  work  are  to  be 
gained  from  this  course  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching. 

Attendance  upon  the  institute,  held  biennially  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  is  required  by  law.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Institute  Conductors  that  this 
work  will  be  made  unceasingly  helpful  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  that  more  constructive  work  may  be  done 
from  year  to  year,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  every  teacher  in  the  profession. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
It  should  be  most  helpful  to  every  teacher  to  at- 
tend this  annual  gathering  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State,  to  hear  new  ideas  expressed 
and  new  plans  discussed,  for  the  improvement  of 
those  engaged  in  our  craft.  From  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  one  can  get,  as  at  no  other  meeting  held 
in  North  Carolina,  inspiration  and  esprit  de  corps. 

With  our  nation  at  war,  greater  than  ever  before 
is  the  necessity  for  sending  forth  from  our  schools 
boys  and  girls  who  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  subjects,  strong  in  the  strength  which 
the  habit  of  daily  attendance  gives,  strong  in  the 
moral  development  which  obedience  brings,  and, 
recognizing  the  rights  of  others,  willing  to  serve  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  each  able  to  do  his  "bit" 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  So.  our  efforts  must  be 
greatly  increased  that  we  teachers  may  perform  our 
patriotic  duty  in  this  time  of  the  nation's  great 
need. 

For  the  co-operation  and  splendid  effort  put 
forth  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  the  institute 
this'  summer,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  desire  to  ex- 
press their  heartiest  appreciation.  The  earnest  work 
of  the  teachers  was  truly  an  indication  of  a  tine 
spirit  which  bespeaks  for  our  schools  real  growth. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  county 
superintendents,  city  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  put- 
ting the  new  law  into  effect,  and  this  co-operative 
attitude  is  highly  commended  and  warmly  apre- 
eiated  by  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors. 

Our  work  is  both  an  obligation  and  a  privilege, 
and  all  of  us  must  work  together  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  combining  our 
efforts  to  put  North  Carolina  in  the  ranks  with 
the  States  that  are  foremost  in  education. 

J.    HENRY    HIGHSMITH, 
SUSAN   FULGHUM, 

(For  the  Board). 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 


To  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors: 

I  shall  take  the  privilege  of  directing  personally 
a  letter  each  month  to  the  Board,  and  calling  its 
attention  to  some  matters  pertaining  tot  state  edu- 
cation that  vitally  concerns  everybody.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  communication  prepared  bySDr. 
Jiighsmilh  and  Miss  Fulghum.  A  communication 
of  this  kind  from  the  State  department  is  very 
thankfully  received.  In  fact,  the  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  in  the  past  have  had  too  little 
information  from  that  department.  1  do  not  know 
who  has  been  to  blame,  perhaps  1  have  been  more 
than  anybody  else.  Mr.  Pittman,  of  the  State  de- 
partment, writes  me  that  he  will  co-operate  with 
us  iii  every  way  possible.  So  in  the  future  we  ex- 
pect to  have  live  material  from  that  source.  I  re- 
joice to  know  that  your  Board  is  going  to  reach 
the  teachers  through  North  Carolina  Education. 

My  purpose,  however,  in  writing  you  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  defects  that  should  com- 
mand your  immediate  attention.  It  was  necessary 
that  you  hold  institutes  in  order  to  learn  the  condi- 
tions in  North  Carolina.  But  you  will  soon  be  re- 
turning to  headquarters  and  some  very  construc- 
tive work  needs  to   be  clone. 

State  Needs  Course  of  Study. 

The  High  School  and  Elementary  School  needs  a 
better  course  of  study.  In  your  province  as  Super- 
visor of  Teacher  Training  it  will  become  necessary 
that  you  give  the  teachers  specific  instruction  in 
the  plan  and  usage  of  the  course  of  study.  This 
plan  should  contain  references  to  the  rural  library. 
with  such  specific  instructions  that  teachers  can 
refer  their  pupils  to  particular  books  without  loss 
of  time.  In  connection  with  rural  economics  it  is 
necessary  that  teachers  have  concrete  examples  as 
to  how  they  can  teach  these  subjects  in  school.  We 
are  having  too  much  text  book  work,  ami  not 
enough  experimental  work.  In  the  large  part  of 
schools  where  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are 
taught  only  the  text  book  is  used.  This  should 
not  be.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  in  my 
next  letter  to  you.  1  merely  am  opening  the  matter 
to  you  now. 

The  Rural  Library. 

I  believe  the  most  neglected  thing  in  our  school 
work  is  our  rural  library.  Believing  this  1  shall 
boldly  suggest  that  the  study  of  the  library  be  made 
a  part  of  the  teachers'  reading  course.  Its 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  one  in 
the  State  department  to  work  out  another  list  of 
books.  1  call  your  attention  to  two  libraries  pub- 
lished in  the  latest  ".Approved  List  of  Books  for 
Rural  Libraries."  In  this  too  much  is  devoted  to 
stroies,  myths,  fables,  and  too  little  to  nature,  home 
economics,  agriculture,  biography,  and  history.  The 
most  of  these  books  are  for  recreation  reading,  and 
have  little  relationship  to  subjects  studied  at  school. 
It  may  not  be  in  your  province  to  make  out  another 
list,  but  it  is  in  your  province  to  instruct  teachers 
in  the  use  of  a  good  library.  Therefore,  you  should 
supervise  the  next  list,  and  see  that  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage.     I  do  not  think,  with  only  thirty 


dollars  to  spend,  that,  such  books  as  the  Alderman 
Classics,  old  and  new,  should  be  on  the  list.  This, 
as  you  know,  is  an  old  set  of  readers  that  was  on 
the  adopted  list  of  books  for  use  in  the  schools  some 
years  ago. 

Teacher  Training  in  the  High  School. 

1  believe  you  should  plan  at  once  for  teacher 
training  in  the  high  school.  In  fact,  the  State  High 
Schools,  the  County  Associations,  and  the  Normal 
School  should  take  over  the  work  of  the  institutes. 
An  institute,  you  doubtless  know,  is  only  a  substi- 
tute for  a  better  organized  school.  You  could  ar- 
range for  all  the  institute  work  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  institutes  mentioned  above,  leav- 
ing the  members  of  your  board  free  to  supervise  and 
work  out  courses  of  value.  If  you  spend  all  your  time 
in  institute  work  you  will  have  no  time  to  plan  for 
the  larger  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Think  over 
this. 

1  believe  a  teacher  training  course  could  be  so 
given  in  connection  with  the  fourth  year  of  the 
High  School  as  to  be  of  decided  advantage  not  only 
to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  school  itself,  it  would 
be  better,  of  course,  to  add  a  year  to  the  High  School 
and  call  it  the  teacher  training  class.  But  I  doubt 
if  that  can  be  done  just  now.  However,  such  a 
class  can  be  organized  in  the  senior  class.  Students 
taking  that  course  should  be  given  certain  classes  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  would  reduce 
the  strain  on  the  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  and 
give  the  student  of  the  training  class  very  valuable 
experience.  Every  high  school  can  make  some  pro- 
vision of  this  kind.  In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  go 
more  into  detail. 

The  Reading  Circle. 

You  have  been  concerned  over  the  Reading  Circle, 
and  so  have  the  teachers.  This  will  absorb  your  at- 
tention for  a  while,  and  well  it  may  since  you  have 
stated  in  your  rules  governing  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates that  teachers  may  work  off  their  conditions 
by  taking  the  Reading  Circle  course.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  teacher  can  spend  the  time  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage during  the  fall  than  in  studying  the  rural 
library.  I  have  been  bold  to  suggest  this  in  Sep- 
tember Education  and  to  work  out  a  plan  in  this 
number  for  the  teachers  to  follow.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  that  plan.  Every  high  school  that  has  a 
teacher  training  course  should  include  in  that  course 
a  study  of  the  rural  library.  In  working  out  your 
reading  course,  let  me  ask  you  to  include  in  it  one 
book  only  in  theory  and  practice.  The  remainder 
should  be  inspirational  or  such  as  will  give  the 
teacher  a  better  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  And,  again,  I  say  the  rural  library  should 
contain  such  books.  Therefore,  the  whole  course 
might  embrace  books  in  the  library.  This  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  teachers. 

1  do  not  want  to  make  this  letter  too  long.    There- 
fore. I  shall  close.    But  you  may  expect  to  hear  from 
me  again  in  Novmber. 
Respectfully, 

E.  C.  BROOKS. 


North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  pre- 
pared to  handle  subscriptions  to  all  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals.    See  page  23  for  club  price  list. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  STORYTELLERS  LEAGUE 


Officers  and  Committees. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  fhe  North  Carolina 
Story  Tellers  League  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill.  June 
2!lth,  1917.  In  the  afternoon  a  business  meeting  was 
held.  Officers  were  elected  and  plans  discussed  for 
the  coming  year's  work.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  of 
Mount  Olive,  was  re-elected  president;  Miss  Elva 
Hall,  of  Belmont,  was  re-elected  vice-president;  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Coltrane,  of  Jamestown,  was  elected  secretary, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  Raleigh.  X.  C  was 
elected  treasurer. 

A  program  committee  with  the  president  as  ex- 
offcio  chairman  was  selected.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  the  following:  Miss  Eliza  Parker,  of  Jack- 
son Springs;  Miss  Annie  Cherry,  of  Lillington;  and 
Mrs.   A.  Vermont,  of  Asheville. 

A  publication  committee  consisting  of  Jliss 
Dahpne  Carraway,  of  Raleigh;  Miss  Mary  Shotwell, 
of  Kinston,  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Harrison,  of  West  Ral- 
eigh, was  selected.  The  president  is  ex-officio 
chairman  of  this,  committt.ee.  The  purpose  will  lie 
to  publish  some  time  during  the  year  a  bulletin. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  has  promised 
its  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

An  Evening  of  Story  Telling. 

At  the  twilight  story  telling  hour  the  president 
Mrs.  Ranson,  delivered  the  annual  address.  As  an 
annual  meeting  of  story  tellers  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  story  telling  would  have  a  large  place, 
on  the  program  so  the  president  told  the  story  of 
"The  Brown  Mouse,"  by  Herbert  Quick.  The  in- 
vited speaker  of  the  occasion  was  a  story  teller-- 
Col.  Fred  Olds,  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  X.  W.  Walker,  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  Col  Olds  told  a  number  of  delightful 
stories,  most  of  which  hail  North  Carolina  settings. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  oi'North  Carolina  Education, 
outlined  the  part  that  his  journal  hoped  to  per- 
form in  the  Story  Tellers'  Leage.  During  the  year 
monthly  programs  had  been  published  in  the  jour- 
nal, which  is  the  organ  of  teachers  of  the  State  and 
also  of  the  League.  Two  original  stories  were  pub- 
lishd  in  North  Carolina  Education  during  the  past 
year,  mention  being  made  of  both  these  stories.  It 
is  desired  that  other  stories  be  written  and  pub- 
lished during  the  present  school  year. 
Suggested  Outline  for  1917- '-8. 

Last  year  the  monthly  programs  centered  around 
holiday  stories.  This  year  the  purpose  will  be  to 
use  a  number  of  thrift  stories  and  stories  that 
teach  patriotism.  Tt  is  suggested  that  teachers  use 
some  stories  of  other  lands.  With  the  world  at 
war  and  our  interest  aroused  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries, this  seems  a  most  opportune  time  to  study 
them  in  story.  The  geographies  and  histories' tell 
something,  but  the  daily  newsnapers  and  the  maga- 
zines, by  story  and  picture,  tell  far  more  and  tell  it 
more  vividly  about  the  peoples  in  the  warring  na- 
tions abroad.  Tn  every  school  almost  at  this  time 
of  year  there  is  the  thought  of  adding  new  books 
to  the  library.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  have  nearly 
every  oupil  in  school  bnv  just  one  new  book  and 
place  it  i  nthe  library?     The  pupil  might  be  allowed 


to  select  the  book  to  be  bought  and  presented,  1li" 
teacher  tactfully  suggesting  the  titles  of  a  num- 
ber of  suitable  and  timely  new  books  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

November  Thrift  Month. 

Governor  Bickett  has  set  apart  November  as 
thrift  month  in  North  Carolina.  Teachers  can  carry 
out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Governor  Bickett 's 
proclamation  in  no  better  way  than  by  teaching 
children  thrift  by  means  of  thrift  stories.  Last  year 
a  dramatization  of  a  thrift  story  was  published.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  publish  others  of  this  nature 
this  year,  and  teachers  who  have  dramatized 
stories  are  invited  to  send  them  to  the  president 
with    the    view    of   having   them    published. 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    STORY 
TELLERS'    LEAGUE. 

The   Name  anil    Purpose. 

Article   I.      The   North    Carolina   Story  Tellers'    League 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  stories. 
Officers  and  Duties. 

Art.  II.  This  association  shall  have  the  usual  officers: 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually  and  who  shall  perform  the 
duties  incident  to  their  respective  offices,  these  duties 
being   defined    by   parliamentary   usage. 

Membership. 

Art.  III.  Membership  in  this  organization  is  open  to 
any  white  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina  who  shall .  pay 
the  usual  fee  as  determined  by  this  body. 

Art.  IV.  This  League  shall  be  considered  the  North 
Carolina  branch  of  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League 
of  America,  and  shall  have  power  to  organize  branch 
Leagues  in  any  community  of  the  State  and  shall  co- 
operate  with   them. 

Change   in   Constitution. 

Art.  V.  Any  changes  in  this  constitution  may  be 
made  by  the  majority  of  votes  of  members  present 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 
Time  and  Place. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  take  place  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  on  Friday  preceding  the  fourth  of 
July. 

Dues. 

2.  The  dues  of  the  association  shall  be  2  5  cents  per 
annum,  10  cents  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  national 
headquarters  and   15  cents  used  to  cover  local  expenses 


ONE  WAY  TO  HELP  A  CLIENT. 

A  representative  in  Congress  from  a  northwest- 
ern State  tells  of  a  youthful  lawyer  Avho  had  been 
retained  to  defend  an  old  offender  on  the  charge  of 
burglary.  The  rules  of  the  court  allowed  each  side 
one  hour  in  which  to  address  the  jury. 

Just  before  his  turn  came  the  young  lawyer  con- 
sulted a  veteran  of  the  bar  who  was  in  the  court 
room,  "How  much  time."  he  asked,  "do  you  think 
I  should  take  in  addressing  the  jury?" 

"You  ought  to  take  the  full  hour." 

"The  full  hour!  Why,  T  thought  I  should  take 
something  like  ten   minutes!" 

"You  ought  to  take  the  full   hour  " 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  longer  yon  talk,  the  longer  you 
will  keep  your  client  out  of  jail." — American  Legal 
News. 
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HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER,  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


It  has  been  said  repeatedly  during  the  past  year 
that  the  three  most  powerful  men  in  the  world  to- 
day are  President.  Wilson.  Emperor  William,  of 
Germany,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  It  may  come  to  pass  that  the  category 
will  read,  the  "four  most  powerful  men."  If  so, 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  a  native-born  American  citi- 
zen, but  gentleman  of  five  continents,  will  be  the 
fourth  man.  Or  it  may  be  that  within  the  next 
year,  Emperor  William  of  Germany  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  of  England  will  drop  in  the  scale  of  power 
units  and  we  will  speak  of  the  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  world.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  The  following  question, 
therefore,  has  been  asked  repeatedly  and  is  still  be- 
ing asked:  "Who  is  Hoover.'" 

We  seek  in  vain  for  information  that  would  throw 
much  light  on  his  boyhood  days.  We  do  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  born  on  an  Iowa  farm.  August 
10,  1874.  and  that  his  parents,  Jesse  C.  and  Huldah 
R.  Hoover,  were  Quaker  residents  of  West  Branch. 
Iowa,  that  they  had  Dutch  blood  in  their  veins  and 
that  they  were  very  pious  people.  From  the  pub- 
lished sketches  of  Herbert  Hoover,  one  must  infer 
that  he  is  an  American  product,  and  not  the  pro- 
duct of  his  ancestors.  We  have  only  the  vaguest 
intimation  that  any  elements  in  the  blood  prior  to 
1S74  have  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  this  world 
celebrity.  However,  these  have  been  referred  to 
— Dutch   blood,  and  the  Quaker  spirit. 

In' the  late  eighties  or  early  nineties,  the  Hoover 
family  moved  to  California.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  mentioning  California  in  this  sketch  except  that 
the  lad  conceived  a  desire  in  this  State  to  go  to 
college.  It  is  said  that  his  pious  forebears  pre- 
ferred him  to  go  to  a  Quaker  institution,  and 
when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  a  non-denomi- 
national college,  perhaps  because  he  had  chosen 
mining  engineering  as  a  profession,  the  Friends 
permitted  the  information  to  reach  him  that  he  need 
expect  no  financial  aid  from  his  pious  friends  and 
relatives.  However,  he  worked  and  saved  his 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  was  attending  night 
school  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 

He  Goes  to  the  University. 

His  preparation  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1891.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Leland  Stanford 
University  opened  for  the  first  term  and  young 
Hoover  was  one  of  the  first  matriculates.  But  he 
had  to  work.  He  had  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  Tt  is  said  that  his  father  aided  him  all 
that  he  could.  But  that  was  not  much.  After 
enterins  he  found  that  dining-room  work  was  al- 
most the  sole  occupation  offered  to  a  new  student. 
Some  say  that  he  was  awkward  at  that  work.  Others 
say  that  "table  service  went  against  the  lad's 
erain."  Anyway,  he  turned  his  attention  to  creat- 
ing: a  job  that  suited  his  talents.  There  was  no 
university  laundry.  Therefore,  he  organized  one 
and  made  enough  money  to  defray  his  university 
expenses.  Bo  you  eatch  the  idea?  He  "organized" 
one;  and  since  that  time  wherever  he  appeared 
something  was  being  organized. 

Leland  Stanford  was  a  new  university.     College 


athletics  and  student  activities  were  not  organized. 
He  collected  all  the  student  activities  into  one  cen- 
tral organization  and  gave  direction  to  them  and 
to  this  day.  it  is  said,  the  standard  for  comparison 
at  Stanford  is  "the  way  Hoover  did  back  in   '95." 

I  have  said  above  that  Herbert  Hoover  chose 
mining  engineering  for  an  occupation.  Therefore, 
he  graduated  in  that  department.  But  we  must 
look  to  his  career  after  leaving  college  for  any 
information  concerning  his  proficiency  in  that  pro- 
fession. Judging  from  his  biographies,  he  studied 
only  laundrying  and  student  activities  while  in  col- 
lege. However,  we  have  some  proof  that  he  passed 
his  examinations  since  it  is  recalled  that  he  re- 
ceived a  diploma  in  189."),  having  spent  four  years 
in  the  university.  One  of  his  classmates  was  Miss 
Lou  Henry,  who  also  graduated  in  the  school  of 
mining  engineering.  And  biographies  of  Herbert 
Hoover  say  that  she  "is  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
charm  and  beauty."  In  1899  she  became  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Hoover  Enters  the  World. 

Herbert  Hoover  left  the  university  in  the  spring 
of  '95  and  sought  a  position.  He  was  now  a  mining 
engineer  and  possessed  a  university  diploma.  But 
the  number  of  positions  "tendered"  him  is  not  mi 
record.  In  fact,  the  indications  arc  that  no  one 
was  crazy  to  employ  him.  But  he,  evidently,  did 
not  wait  for  the  world  to  bow  to  him.  He  plunged 
in  and  we  are  informed  that  his  first  position  was 
pushing  an  ore-ladened  car  in  a  coal  mine  at  a 
common  laborer's  salary  of  -+2  a  day.  and  he  held 
a  university  diploma,  too.  Within  a  few  months, 
however,  he  dumped  his  last  load  of  ore  and  joined 
a  surveying  party  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains.  Here  he  began  to  exhibit  his 
larger  talents  and  to  use  his  university  training. 
Within  a  few  months  he  jumped  from  this  posi- 
tion to  assistant  manager  of  some  mines  in  New 
Mexico,  and  later  on  assistant  manager  of  some 
California  mines. 

These  activities  filled  the  short  period  of  two 
years.  Tt  is  quite  evident  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  an  assistant. 

In  1897  he  sailed  for  Australia  as  chief  engineer 
for  one  of  the  large  concerns  operating  in  West 
Australia.  He  remained  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  two  years,  returning  to  California  in  1899  to 
marry  Miss  Henry  and  to  make  plans  for  a  new 
position  that  would  take  him  to  China.  He  and 
Mrs.  Hoover  sailed  at  once  for  the  Orient,  where 
he  had  been  commissioned  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mines.  During  the 
Boxer  uprising  he  was  loyal  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, protected  their  mines  in  Tientsin,  and  was 
one  foreigner  in  a  war  distracted  country,  that 
kept  the  faith.  As  a  result,  he  was  granted,  after 
the  war,  certain  concessions  that  in  in  few  years 
made  him  one  of  the  wealthy  coal  barons  of  China. 
In  addition,  he  was  made  General  Manager  of  the 
Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company. 

His  Genius  in  the  War. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  now  considered  an  authoritv 
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on  mining.  He  had  achieved  fame  in  Europe  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  as  well  as  in  America.  These  five 
continents  had  felt  his  influence,  and  were  con- 
scious, to  some  extent,  of  his  power.  He  was  now 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to 
be  near  the  centre  of  the  world  he  moved  his  resi- 
dence to  London,  where  he  was  living  when  the  war 
broke  out. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  distress  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Bank- 
ing facilities  were  paralyzed:  commerce  was  dead: 
transportation  was  impossible.  Every  American 
citizen,  especially  the  tourists,  were  anxious  to  come 
home.  But  they  were  unable  to  secure  funds  for 
transportation  or  to  meet  their  most  pressing  needs. 
The  United  States  Government  appropriated  funds 
for  their  relief  and  war  vessels  for  the  convenience. 

It  became  the  duty  of  Ambassador  Walter  II. 
Page,  to  select  a  man  to  bring  order  out  of  all  that 
confusion,  and  he  found  Hoover  managing  a  busi- 
ness that  touched  five  continents.  He  was  the  man 
of  the  hour.  He  made  this  rough  job  look  so  smooth 
that  when  the  hardest  job  of  the  war  was  looking 
around  for  a  man  to  manage  the  food  administration 
of  Belgium.  Ambassador  Page  pointed  to  Hoover. 
It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  millions  of  human  br- 
ings destined  to  abject  misery  that  the  Hoovers 
chanced  to  be  in  London,  when  war  was  declared. 

He  fed  twelve  millions  of  destitute  people:  he 
handled  millions  of  dollars  every  month  and  ac- 
counted for  every  cent :  and  when  money  was  not 
available  he  organized  relief  committees  and  raised 
the  funds. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  his  relation  to  the 
English  government.  He  paid  little  heed  to 
the  red  tape  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  when 
officials  were  about  to  hinder  him  he  wrote  a  short 
note  in  his  own  hand  that  suggests  a  suspicion  of 
heat  and  haste.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: — It  strikes  me  that  trying  to  feed 
the  Belgians  is  like  trying  to  feed  a  hungry  little 
kitten  by  means  of  a  forty-foot  bamboo  pole,  said 
kitten  confined  in  a  barred  cage  occupied  by  two 
hungry  lions. 

"Yours   sincerely, 

"HERBERT  C.  HOOVER." 

One  enthusiast  says  of  him : 

"Feeding  twelve  millions  of  destitute  people. 
handling  millions  of  dollars  every  month  without 
any  questionn  as  to  distribution,  working  with 
business  swiftness  but  with  a  human  feeling  for  the 
task  which  proclaims  him  the  idealist  he  is.-  the 
American  people  has  before  it  the  person  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  an  example  of  the  business  man  in 
the  finest  exercise  of  his  power." 

American  Food  Administrator. 
On  August  10.  1917.  Congress  enacted  a  war 
measure  endowing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  far-reaching  power  over  the  nation's 
food  supplies.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
as  soon  as  this  bill  became  a  law.  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  would  become  the  food  administrator  not 
only  of  America  but  of  the  world ;  sine*  the  world 
looked  to  America  for  food.  The  expected  hap- 
pened immediately.  Many  referred  to  him  as  the 
"food  dictator."  But  Mr.  Hoover  objected  to  this. 
He  declared  that  he  was  only  a  food  administrator. 
However,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  serve  notice 


on  food  speculators  that  the  time  of  reckoning  had 
arrived,  and  he  invited  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
government.  He  began  at  once  to  regulate  wheat 
and  flour  supplies,  to  put  an  end  to  gambling  on 
wheat  exchanges,  and  to  purchase,  if  necessary,  the 
entire  wheat  output.  His  next  step  was  to  take  over 
control  of  all  grain  elevators  and  mills  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  100  barrels  and  place  them  under  a 
system  of  license,  and  all  grain  exchanges  were  re- 
quested to  stop  dealing  in  futures.  His  third  step 
was  to  organize  the  American  people  to  teach  them 
economy,  to  increase  the  yield  of  grain  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  educate  the  housewives  to  preserve  the 
food  against  that  day  when  the  world  shall  call  for 
it. 

The  mighty  works  of  this  man  have  made  him  a 
world  figure.  He  is  already  classed  in  the  category 
of  the  greatest.  In  addition  to  the  great  things  he 
has  done,  teachers  and  pupils  should  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  answer  this  question — what  factors  in  the 
life  of  the  little  Quaker  lad  transformed  him  into 
the  mighty  man  that  he  is.' 


KEEPING  JOHNNY  WELL  AT  SCHOOL. 

'Every  child  in  school"  is  a  good  educational 
slogan,"  says  the  State  Board  of  Health,  "but  his 
being  there  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  matter.  He 
is  going  to  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  class  for  six.  eight  or  more  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  be  advanced  to  the  next  grade. 
He  is  going  to  be  expected  to  develop  physically  as 
well  as  mentally  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  to  be 
as  robust  and  healthy  as  the  day  he  started.  This 
is  as  it  should  be."  says  the  Board,  "but  to  make 
it  so  is  about  the  biggest  problem  the  schools  now 
have  before  them. 

"In  the  present  school  of  keeping  Johnny  well 
while  lie  is  in  school."  continues  the  Board,  "the 
teacher,  as  usual,  is  considered  his  guardian  angel. 
She  is  supposed  not  only  to  aid  the  medical  inspec- 
tor when  he  arives  for  his  annual  inspection,  if  the 
school  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  work,  but  she 
is  expected  to  be  acquainnted  with  and  to  recognize 
the  approach  o  fthe  various  contagious  diseases. 
Shi'  is  expected  to  be  able  to  denote  any  defect  or 
deformity  that  may  be  impairing  Johnny's  health 
or  hindering  his  education.  Furthermore,  she  is 
expected  not  only  to  notify  the  child's  parents  of 
any  condition  or  disease  that  needs  treatment,  but 
to  be  instrumental  in  getting  the  treatment  that  is 
needed.  She  is  already  required  to  teach  hygiene 
and  sanitation  and  is  expected  to  so  apply  it  in  ref- 
erence to  the  pupils,  the  school-room  and  the  en- 
vironments of  the  school,  that  sickness  shall  not 
come  near  during  the  term. 

"But  Johnny's  health  and  education  are  matters 
too  important."  says  the  Board,  "for  the  parents 
and  school  commissioners  not  to  take  active  inter- 
est in  its  protection.  The  teacher  cannnot  safe- 
guard the  health  of  all  the  Johnny's  and  Mary's 
without  their  support.  If  their  school  is  not  to  have 
medical  school  inspection  under  the  new  State  law 
this  year,  can  they  afford  to  wait  one  or  perhaps 
two  years  before  their  (children  shall  have  this 
attention?"  The  Board  advises  that  parents  and 
school  authorities  do  not  allow  their  children's 
health  to  suffer  while  they  wait  for  the  medical 
inspection  work  provided  by  the  State. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


THE  BEST  USE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Teachers   in   the   upper   grades   have   continually 

make  mistakes  in  not  teaching  subjects  more  as 
wholes.  Books  are  made  logically,  with  tables  of 
contents,  indexes,  divisions,  chapter  headings  and 
section  and  paragraph  points.  Pupils  should  be 
made  to  see  this  logical  arrangement  of  thought. 
Unassociated  facts  will  not  stick  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement should  be  taught  for  its  benefits  in  the 
thinking  process.  How  best  to  use  reference  books, 
dictionaries  and  current  literature  should  be  taught. 
In  these  grades  there  should  be  much  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  current  history.  The  best  newspapers 
and  thi'  best  magazines  should  be  used  as  texts. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  read  newspapers 
without  waste  of  time,  what  to  believe  and  what 
to  disbelieve  and  what  to  doubt  and  await  develop- 
ments concerning.  Taste  for  the  best  current  po- 
litical and  social  literature  should  be  developed.  1 
dare  to  hope  that  one  of  the  stars  in  my  crown 
when  1  get  on  high  will  be  some  boy  or  girl  in 
my  high  school  who  was  led  to  glory  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Outlook  or  Independent,  the 
Boston  Transcript  or  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can.— Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

•J*      j* 

THE    ONE-ROOM   RURAL    SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps,  that  a  consolidated  rural 
school  of  three  tecahers  is  better  than  a  one-room 
school.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  pet 
of  the  one  and  an  outlaw  of  the  other.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  children  of  the  country,  will,  for  some 
time,  be  taught  in  the  one-room  school.  Therefore 
we  must  stop  asserting  that  it  is  under  inherent 
limitations  which  it  can  never  overcome.  If  we 
keep  up  the  tirade  teachers,  after  a  while,  will  be 
ashamed  to  state  in  public  that  they  preside  over  a 
one-room  school.  We  need  better  teaching  in  tins 
school.  We  can't  wait  until  the  three-teacher 
school  supplements  it.  Present  rural  teachers  must 
and  can  be  given  more  respect  for  their  present 
'jobs  and  for  themselves:  and  supervisors  should  be 
asked  this  question.  What  is  being  done  to  improve 
the  teachers  in  the  small  school? 

These  suggestions  are  offered : 

1.  Limit  the  number  of  subjects  per  pupil  to  four 
and  show  the  teacher  how  several  recitations  may 
be  conducted  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  all 
the  arithmetic  classes  might  be  in  progress  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Encourage  the  students  in  the  most  advanced 
classes  to  aid  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  reci- 
tations of  the  primary  children.  For  example,  a 
girl  in  the  six  or  seventh  grade  might  hear  the  sec- 
ond grade  children  read. 

3.  Where  the  tipper  classes  are  small,  it  is  not 
necessary  every  day  to  hear  the  lesson.  Make  as- 
signments and  then  if  you  have  confidence  in  the 
pupils  take  their  work  if  the  lesson  has  been  pre- 
pared and  encourage  them  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can  regarding  the  assignment.  For  example,  the 
classes  in  advanced  arithmetic  can  easily  show  the 
teacher  that  the  work  has  been  done  satisfactorily. 


i.     Courses  in  agriculture,  such  as  gardening  or 
studying   the   poultry   or   the   farm   animals   of  the 
community,    seed   selection    and   seed   testing,    need 
not  call  for  exact  recitation  space.     Thse  should  be 
given  at  the  language  or  geography  period. 
•.?t      tS 
HOW    TIME   IS    WASTED. 
I. 

A  source  of  waste  of  time  noted  in  a  number  of 
rooms  was  in  management  of  recitations  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  other  subjects  that  require  the 
use  of  the  blackboard.  To  illustrate,  one  teacher 
sent  ten  pupils  to  the  board  to  solve  a  problem  that 
she  had  assigned  to  each.  While  these  ten  pupils 
were  at  the  board  the  other  members  of  the  class 
were  idle  at  their  seats.  Each  of  the  pupils  at  the 
board  when  through  with  bis  problem  returned  to 
his  seat  and  remained  idle.  When  all  the  prob- 
lems had  been  solved  a  pupil  read  the  problem  as- 
signed him  and  then  read  the  solution.  By  the  time 
each  pupil  had  gone  through  this  process  the  pe- 
riod of  arithmetic  was  at  an  end.  The  teacher 
should  have  provided  supplementary  problems  for 
the  pupils  not  sent  to  the  blackboard;  then.  too. 
it  ma  ybe  asked,  why  should  pupils  solve  problems 
on  the  board  that  all  the  class  have  solved  and  be 
required  to  read  the  results  of  each  step  in  the 
solution ! 

II. 

Unfortunately,  some  teachers  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed how  to  save  time  by  mastering  details.  To  il- 
lustrate, several  teachers  who  evidently  had  not 
thought  seriously  of  economizing  time  went  to  every 
child  in  the  room  to  collect  composition  and  other 
papers.  This  took  about  three  or  four  minutes  off 
the  recitation  period.  If  these  tachers  had  been 
masters  of  closs-room  management  they  would  have 
had  the  papers  passed  to  the  front  seat  in  each  row 
and  then  collected  by  a  monitor.  This  would  have 
taken  only  a  few  seconds.  During  the  three  or  four 
minutes  the  teachers  themselves  lost  in  collecting 
the  papers  they  could  have  been  giving  individual 
instruction  to  some  backward  pupil  or  doing  some 
other  of  a  dozen  things  worth  while.  Some  other 
teachers  were  losing  valuable  moments  because  they 
did  not  have  the  material  needed  for  the  recitation 
ready. 

III. 

In  the  primary  grades  much  use  is  made  of  sup- 
plementary readers.  Xot  many  years  ago  the  idea 
of  a  pupil  s  reading  more  than  one  primer  a  year 
would  have  been  hooted  at.  now  a  child  reads  a 
dozen  or  more,  but  chiefly  by  oral  reading.  Very 
few  teachers  in  the  primary  grades  give  their  chil- 
dren stories  to  read  silently.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  child  to  read  orally  all  readers  provided  for 
his  grade.  He  might  read  better  orally  if  he  were 
not.  As  soon  as  or  even  before,  a  child  has  learned 
a  few  words  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  phonics 
he  should  lie  supplied  with  abundance  of  reading 
material   for  seat   work. 

If  a  child  has  no  opportunity  to  read  except  the 
few    minutes    in    class   the    teaching    of   reading   be- 
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comes  a  long  drawn-out  process.  Any  teacher 
knows  that  the  child  who  reads  stories  at  home 
learns  to  read  much  more  rapidly  than  the  child 
who  does  no  reading  except  in  the  recitatio'n  class. 
— W.  S.  Deffenbaugk  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Education. 


A  GOOD  SUBJECT  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Students  in  Eastern  Carolina  will  find  "Oyster 
Growing"  a  good  subject  to  study.  A  good  story 
published  in  Education  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
whole  State,  since  oyster  growing  is  an  import- 
ant industry  in  North  Carolina.  What  teacher  will 
be  the  first  to  have  their  pupils  write  on  this  sub- 
ject and  send  to  North  Carolina  Education  the 
best  composition.  The  following  outline  may  be 
used : 

OYSTER  GROWING. 
Growing  the  seed. 

On  stakes,  limbs,  or  shells: 
Gathering  the  seed — size  of  penny. 
Preparing  the  seed  bed. 


Swing  the  seed  from  a  boat. 
Caring  for  the  seed. 

Kind  of  water  and  food. 
Killing    crabs    and    starfish. 
Harvesting  the  crop — five  years  old. 
Weather  and  workmen. 
Dredging. 
Tonging. 
Preparing  for  market. 
Sorting. 
Opening. 
Floating — now  forbidden  unless  so  stated  on  the 
label. 

Shipping. 
In  shell. 
Bulk. 
Can. 

Composition:  Oysters  are  classed  with  the  meats, 
yet  they  contain  but  six  per  cent  of  protein.  Be- 
cause oysters  are  nearly  all  water  they  are  expen- 
sive as  a  food;  they  are  usually  served  for  variety 
and  for  the  delicious  flavor. 


POEMS  OF  PATRIOTISM 


Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 

From  wandering  in  a  foreign  strand? 

J*        <M 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  0  Shrip  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

OUR  FLAG. 

Flag  of  the  breeze  that  blows  for  all. 
Flag  of  the  sea  that  flows  for  all. 
Flag  of  the  sun  that  shines  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  Land  that  stands  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  people,  one  and  all, 
Hail,  Flag  of  Liberty,  all  hail! 
Hail,  glorious  years  to  come ! 

— Butterworth. 

SOME  FLAG  SALUTES. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.  Ons  nation,  indivisible  ,\vith 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  all, 

*  ■*       * 

We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  and  our  hands 
to   our   country.     One   country,   one   language,    and 

one  flag. 

*  *       * 

Flag  of  our  country !  We  pledge  thee  the  love 
of  our  hearts  and  labor   of  our  hands. 

GIVE  PEACE  AGAIN. 

0  God  of  Love,  0  King  of  Peace, 
Make  wars  throughout  the  world  to  cease. 
The   wrath    of   sinful    men   restrain. 
Give  peace,  0  God,  give  peace  again! 


Remember,  Lord,  Thy  words  of  old, 
The  wonder  that  our  fathers  told ; 
Remember  not  our  sin's  dark  stain. 
Give  peace,  0  God,  give  peace  again ! 

Whom   shall  we   trust   but   Thee.   O   Lord  .' 
Where  rest  but  on  Thy  faithful  word? 
None  ever  called  on  Thee  in  vain. 
Give  peace,  0  God,  give  peace  again ! 

Where  saints   and  angels   dwell  above, 

All  hearts  are  kind  in  holy  love : 

Oh,  bind  us  in  that  heavenly  chain. 

Give  peace,  0  God,  give  peace  again ! 

H.  W.  Baker. 
t*      jit 

THE  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 

see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders 

that  would  be ; 

Saw    the   heavens   fill   with    commerce,    argosies   of 

magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  their 

costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 
rained   a   ghastly  dew 

From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  cen- 
tral blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south- 
wind    rushing   warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro' 
the  thunder-storm : 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  bat- 
tle-flags were  furl'd 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful 
realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  univer- 
sal law.'  — Alfred  Teunvson. 
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PROFIT-SHARING  CONTRACT  FOR  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CROPS 

By  W.  J.  Peele,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


I  have  prepared  a  modified  form  of  the  profit- 
sharing  contract  published  last  month,  and  as  given 
below  it  may  be  copied,  or  even  clipped  out  and  used 
as  it  is,  by  any  teacher  desiring  to  enter  this  form 
of  co-operation  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

Profit-Sharing  Contract  for  Wheat  and  Other  Crops. 

North   Carolina    County 

This    writing    made    this    the    day    of    October, 

1917,  shows: 

That     landowner 


In  witness    whereof    the    said    landowner. 


and    have    hereunto    set   their 

hands  and  affixed  their  several  seals. 


(seal) 
(seal) 


Witness. 


and     

have  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  term  beginning 
this  .  ..  .day  of  October,  1917,  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat 
(and  such  other  crops  succeeding  it  as  may  be  agreed 
to)    on  one  acre  of  land  of  said  landowner,  in  the  said 

county  and  State  in township,  des- 
cribed  as   follows: 

Ajoining  the   land   of 

and    

and  others,  and  the  said  acre  which  is  the  subject  of 
this    agreement    is    particularly    described    as    follows: 


upon   the   following   terms,    viz: 

is  to  furnish  the  fertilizer  at  a  cost 

(market    value)    of    dollars    and    the    seed 

wheat  for  sowing;  and  the  said  landowner  is  to  furnish 
the  land  (land  adapted  to  wheat),  put  it  in  good  condi- 
ton,  spread  the  fertilizer  thereon  (part  of  which  shall 
be  on  the  growing  crop),  properly  sow  (put  in  the  wheat 
and  the  fertilizer  used  at  the  sowing  with  a  drill  if 
practicable),  and  otherwise  properly  care  for  the  wheat, 
and  have  it  thrashed;  the  landowner  shall  apply  any 
necessary  remedies  for  insects  or  other  pests  which  may 
attack  the  growing  wheat,  but  the  costs   (market  value) 


of  such  remedies  shall  be  paid   for  by 


and  the  parties  to  this  contract  are  then  to  share  equally, 
except  the  landowner  is  to  have  the  straw. 


After  the  wheat  is  reaped . 


may  fur- 
ther furnish  fertilizer  at  a  cost  (market  value)  of.... 
dollars,  and  the  seed  (corn,  soy  beans,  peas  or  other 
crop  to  be  agreed  upon),  thereupon  the  landowner,  shall 
properly  prepare  the  land  for  the  seed  and  properly  plant 
and  cultivate  and  harvest  crop  at  the  proper  time;  and 
the  said  crop  shall  then  be  equally  divided  between  the 
the   parties   thereto. 

The  term  of  this  contract  shall  end  not  later  than  .... 
day  of 1918. 

If  either  party  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract, the  other  party  may  perform  it  in  his  place,  and 
deduct  enough  in  value  from  the  crop  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses and  labor,  and  divide  the  residue  equally  between 
the  parties. 

The   landowner   shall   properly   bag   the   share    of .  .  .  . 

for  shipment  to  him  or  according  to  his  direction 
and  if  required,  shall  see  that  same  is  properly  tagged 
and  delivered  to  the  nearest  depot  free  of  charge,  take 
out  bill   of   lading   and   mail   according   to   the   direction 

of   said    


(Executed  in  duplicate,  and  each  party  keeps  a  copy) 
Memoranda. 

1.  A  good  wheat  farmer  says  the  land  should  be 
broken  up  not  less  than  seven  (7)  inches  deep  and 
then    harrowed    and    smoothed. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States  will  mail  circulars  on  wheat  culture  to 
any  person  applying. 

3.  Consultation  with  wheat  growers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  is   advised. 

4.  Wheat  grows  very  well  after  peas,  soy  beans  and 
legumes  generally,  and  should  be  sowed  between  the 
first  and  the  twentieth  of  October. 

5.  Care  is  often  taken  to  treat  the  seed  wheat  be- 
fore sowing  as  directed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  guard  against  pests  and  disease. 

6.  Soils  adopted  to  wheat  are  known  by  wheat  far- 
mers— wheat  does  well  on  a  red  clay  subsoil,  and  the 
land  must  not  be  too  moist. 

7.  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  885,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  prepared  especially  for  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama; it  is  interesting  as  a  novel,  especially  to  one  who 
is  seeking  to  settle  his  bread  question  for  1918. 

The  time  is  now  short,  and  this  contract  must  be 
used  quickly  if  it  is  to  increase  the  acreage  in  wheat. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  more  popular — the  profit- 
sharing  suggesstion — in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than 
in  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the  schools  there. 

The  deficiency  survey  suggested  in  the  papers  in 
North  Carolina  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested 
in  Louisiana — the  idea  being  to  find  out  our  loss  in 
labor  and  acres  in  cultivation  in  every  township. 
with  a  view  of  supplying  it,  and  such  meetings  can 
be  very  well  held  at  the  school  houses;  one  meeting 
has  already  been  held  at  a  school  house  in  Pasquo- 
tank County  and  it  was  not  a  farm  life  school, 
either. 

A  thousand  such  meetings  between  this  and  the 
fifteenth  of  October  might  do  more  than  all  else  we 
can  do  to  prevent  the  scarcity  of  food.  Louisiana 
has  had  one  such  meeting  in  every  county  in  that 
state. 

One  school  in  Durham  County  has  purchased  a 
drill — that  is,  the  people  in  that  community  have 
bought  it  and  placed  it  at  the  school  house  for  their 
use  as  well  as  for  instruction  at  the  school.  This  is 
a  farm  life  school,  but  any  school  with  a  live  teacher 
can  become  a  center  of  community  activity. 


North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  pre- 
pared to  handle  subscriptions  to  all  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals.    See  page  23  for  club  price  list. 


Send  North  Carolina  Education,   Raleigh,   N.   C, 
your  orders  for  magazines.  See  price  list  on  page  23. 
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STUDYING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  MESSAGE 

By  Mary  Callum  Wiley. 


The  Winston-Salem  News,  published  by  the  Win- 
ston-Salem city  schools,  in  its  issue  of  September 
2  gave  in  full  President  Wilson's  War  Message  of 
April  2,  1917,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  use  this  won- 
derful bit  of  literature  in  our  English  classes.  The 
Senior  English  Class,  eleventh  grade,  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  mesage. 

Thinking  that  other  schools  in  our  State  would 
like  to  use  this  speech  in  their  English  classes,  I  am 
submitting  a  plan  for  the  detailed  study  of  this 
classic  in  a  tenth  or  eleventh  grade. 

First  recitation — As  the  purpose  of  this  first  reci- 
tation is  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  mesage 
as  a  whole,  the  teacher  should  read  at  one  sitting, 
the  entire  speech  to  t  he  class.  This  reading  should 
be  without  comment  or  interruption.  For  home 
work  the  following  words  and  expressions  should 
be  assigned  for  explanation  : 

"Extraordinary  session  of  Congress,"  "Imperial 
German  Government,"'  "International  Law." 
"wanton  destruction,"  "non-combatants,"  "pri- 
vateers," "publicist,"  "armed  neutrality,"  "armed 
neutrality  ineffectual,"  "belligerents,"  "status  of 
bellegerents,"  "mobilization,"  "increments"  "in- 
flation," "vindicate,"  "neutrality  not  feasible," 
"use  men  as  pawns,"  "aggression,"  "autocracy," 
"Prussian  autocracy,"  "intrigues,"  "intercepted 
note,"  "accept  gage  of  battle,"  "ransom,"  "run- 
ning amuck." 

Second  recitation : 

( 1 )  Explanatidn  by  subjects  of  terms  assigned. 

(2)  The  making  of  topic-sentences,  that  is,  ex- 
pressing the  thought  of  each  paragraph  in  one 
brief  statement. 

(3)  Assignment  for  home  work.  Completion  of 
topic  sentences. 

Third  recitation — Since  the  explanation  of  un- 
usual words  and  the  making  of  topic  sentences  have 
required  a  detailed  study  of  the  mesage,  th  class 
is  now  ready  to  discuss  some  of  the  topics  treated 
by  President  Wilson.  When  the  recitation  is  over, 
a  list  of  topicis  such  ns  follows  should  be  on  the 
board. 

Topics  Treated. 

I.  The  U-boat  Business. 

II.  Disregard    of    International    Law. 

III.  Our  Right  to  the  High  Seas. 

V.     The  People's   Part   in  War    (taxation). 
V.     Our  Atitude  Toward  the  German  people. 

VII.  The  Russian  Revolt. 

VIII.  Underhanded  Doings  of  "Prussian  Auto- 
cracy." 

IX — Germany's  Allies 
X.     Our  Forebearance. 

For  home  work  assign  the  writing  of  a  brief  pa- 
per on  Why  We  Are  at  War. 
Fourth    Recitation — 

(1)  Brief  review  and  discussion  of  topics  treated 
in  the  speech. 

(2)  Reading  of  three   or  more  compositions. 

(3)  Explanation  by  teacher  of  brief-making,  that 
is  the  making  of  an  outline  in  complete  sentences. 

(4)  Teacher  and  class  working  together  on  pre- 
liminary brief. 

(5)  Assignment  for  next   day — the   making  of  a 


brief  of  the   entire   speech. 

Fifth  Recitation — The  writing  on  board  of  sec- 
tions of  brief  prepared  by  pupils  and  class  discus- 
sion of  same. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  REPRESENTATION  IN  COUN- 
TY COMMENCEMENTS. 

R.  A.  Pope,  Principal  Wilson's  Mills  High  School. 

This  article  is  intended  to  call  the  rural  teacher's 
attention  to  a  matter  that  is  too  often  delayed  un- 
til confusion  results.  Preparation  for  County  Com- 
mencement should  begin  with  the  opening  of  school. 
The  larger  schools  now  do  this.  The  obstacles  are 
considerably  lessened  by  early  planning.  Laying 
aside  bits  of  choice  work  every  week,  contesting 
for  the  best  speller  once  a  month,  testing  for  the 
best  athletes  now  and  then, — these  and  other  prep- 
arations should  go  on  regularly  with  a  view  to  ac- 
custom the  candidates  to  any  rules  that  the  steering 
committee  may  lay  down.  Then  when  the  steering 
committee  meets  to  define  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
tests, the  rural  teacher  may  offer  some  very  valued 
suggestions. 

A  teacher  generally  gets  what  consideration  is 
asked.  A  claim  of  lack  of  time  is  absurd,  generally 
speaking.  Participation  is  usually  fairly  allotted;  in 
the  sense  at  least  that  no  school  has  too  much  or 
too  little  to  do.  However  there  is  quite  a  demand 
for  more  contests  in  which  all  schools  may  compete 
on  an  equal  basis.  This  demand  will  be  met  when 
the  rural  schools  make  known  their  wishes. 

There  is  just  now  a  group  plan  for  contests  which 
has  its  good  points  and  tends  to  consolidate  school 
districts.  It  places  high  school  against  high  school, 
grammar  grades  against  grammar  grades,  etc.  The 
unit  of  contest  is  the  group,  not  the  grade  against 
the  grade  through  any  definite  number  of  subjects. 
It  embraces  too  large  a  number  of  subjects  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  one  teacher  school.  Therefore  the 
small  school  participates  in  a  smaller  degree  than 
is  expected.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  plan  for 
the  larger  schools,  for  they  have  the  advantage  in 
the   variety   of   their   offerings. 

Testing  for  quality  one  sets  a  standard.  Another 
scheme  will  readily  recommend  itself.  Perhaps  this 
scheme  includes  the  variety,  the  opportunity  for 
equal  representation,  and  the  test  for  quality  sought 
for.  Let  us  use  for  illustration  the  department  of 
exhibits.  From  the  number  of  subjects  four  should 
be  selected  for  the  contest ;  less  or  more  provided, 
each  subject  is  commonly  used  in  each  school  of  the 
county.  Materials  used  should  be  materials  most 
commonly  used.  Actual  work  in  the  routine  of 
class  work  vouched  for  by  the  teacher  and  some 
visitor  should  be  presented.  Judge  and  award 
prizes  on  the  basis  of  quality.  There  is  little  ar- 
gument against  this  scheme  when  each  of  the  de- 
partments or  contests  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned,  for  the  number  of  grades  partici- 
pating in  one  contest  can  be  limited  so  that  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  judged  by  any  one  commit- 
tee is  not  so  burdensome.  In  fact,  all  factors  are 
variable  save  one,  the  popularity  of  the  contest. 
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No,  Maud,  my  dear,  the  State  course  of  study  has 
not  been  submarined  by  the  Germans.  It  is  still 
afloat  somewhere. 


The  list  of  books  for  small  libraries  should  be 
revised.  The  reading-  matter  for  the  upper  grammar 
grades  is  not  well  selected.  It  is  deficient  in  bio- 
graphy, books  on  rural  life,  and  supplementary 
reading. 


Superintendents  should  begin  early  to  plan  for 
school  gardening.  The  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  gladly  supply  any  necessary 
information.  The  high  schools  should  include  that 
subject  in  its  science  course.  Several  of  the  city 
schools  have  already  introduced  the  subject. 


In  last  month's  "Changes  Among  City  and  Coun- 
ty Superintendents"  there  was  a  typographical  mix- 
up  of  Sanford  and  Salisbury.  Of  course,  we  should 
have  had  it  that  Mr.  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  of  Reids- 
ville,  succeeds  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  and 
that  Mr.  G.  O.  Rogers,  of  Mt.  Olive,  succeeds  Mr. 
C.  E.  Teague  at  Sanford. 


Teachers  should  obesrve  "Fire  Prevention  Day." 
The  date  set  is  October  9,  but  if  this  date  is  not 
convenient  some  day  during  the  month  of  October 
or  November  should  be  observed.  State  Insurance 
Commissioner,  James  R.  Young,  Raleigh,  N.  G,  will 
supply  all  material  for  the  proper  observance  of 
that  day. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  owns  a  mov- 
ing picture  outfit.  On  September  11  the  first  show 
was  given  in  the  Governor's  Mansion,  to  a  party  of 
guests  invited  by  the  governor  to  witness  the  ini- 
tial performance.  The  show  was  a  success  and 
the  machine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  to  any  county 
that  prepares  the  way  for  it.  Later  a  trial  exhibit 
was  given  in  Sanford,  N.  C,  during  the  session  of 
the  county  suprintendents. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  the  commissioner  of  illit- 
eracy, is  receiving  encouragement  from  mill  men  in 
her  efforts  to  eliminate  illiteracy  among  the  adults. 
The  cotton  mills  of  Smithfield  and  Selma  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  large  part  of  the  teachers  salaries 
to  conduct  these  schools.  Every  county  superinten- 
dent should  become  active  and  see  how  much  co- 
operation may  be  received  from  the  business  men 
of   the   respective   counties. 


During  the  month  of  September  , institutes  were 
held  in  New  Hanover,  Surry,  Swain,  Caswell,  Ons- 
low and  Transylvania  Counties.  In  October  they 
will  be  held  as  follows:  Jones  County  October  8, 
D.  F.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  conductors;  Yadkin, 
October  8  A.  T.  Allen  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  con- 
ductors; Greene,  October  22,  D.  F.  Giles  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  conductors;  and  Montgomery,  October 
22,  A.  T.  Allen  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  conductors. 


The  war  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  school 
attendance  but  very  little.  In  fact,  judging  from 
the  published  news  items  from  the  various  institu- 
tions, the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  colleges  for  women  is  better  than  last  year.  In 
the  colleges  for  men,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  slight  falling  off.  How  much,  we  are  unable  to 
tell,  because  these  institutions  have  not  been  so  free 
to  rush  into  print  this  year.  This  fact  alone  is  sig- 
nificant. 


Educational  plans  for  the  coming  year  show 
much  prominence  given  to  military  training.  The 
University,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  have  pro- 
vided instructors  and  certain  credits  will  be  allow- 
ed. The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering already  had  the  military  feature.  Many 
high  schools  both  of  the  cities  and  of  the  small 
towns  and  villages  have  announced  military  train- 
ing as  a  feature ;  and  the  military  schools  of  the 
State  are  run  over  with  students. 


A  County  Educational  Conference  is  a  new  fea- 
ture managed  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  of  Wake  Coun- 
ty. Dr.  Kinght  through  personal  letters  and  circu- 
lars invited  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Wake 
County  to  meet  him  in  a  conference  at  Garner  on 
September  8.  Quite  a  large  number  of  citizens  re- 
sponded to  his  invitations,  and  they  were  enlighten- 
ed as  to  the  educational  plans  for  the  year  and  their 
counsel  was  sought  as  to  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plans.  The  conference  was  well  worth 
while.     Other  counties  might  try  it. 


Send  that  club  order  for  magazines  for  your 
school  library  or  reading  room  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  is  a  price  list  on 
page  23. 
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PAMLICO  COUNTY  IN  THE  LEAD. 

Superintendent  T.  B.  Atmore,  of  Pamlico  County, 
is  bringing  things  to  pass.  This  county  now  takes 
the  lead  in  the  number  of  teacherages  erected.  Re- 
cently it  purchased  a  motor  truck  to  be  used  in 
transporting  pupils  to  school.  But  better  than  all 
this,  it  is  the  first  county  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  law  providing  for  a  school  levy  of  50  cents  in- 
stead of  30  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  This 
county  now  pays  more  taxes  for  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation,  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  Such  is  the  result  of  good  leadership,  and 
if  there  is  a  county  in  the  State  that  is  satisfied  with 
a  cheap  clerk  or  county  .superintendent  it  would 
pay  such  a  county  to  send  the  board  of  education 
to  Pamlico  County  and  let  them  go  to  school  for 
a  while  to  Superintendent  Atmore. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  ENTER  THE  CONTEST. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Gen.  J.  S.  Carr  and 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commision  the  public 
school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are  privilegd  to 
enter  into  the  contest  now  being  conductd  in  four- 
teen States,  for  prizes  offered  for  the  best  esays  on 
"Why  the  United  States  is  at  War." 

The  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the  circular  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  Teachers  will  note  that  there  are 
five  prizes  offered  to  elementary  teachers,  and  seven 
to  high  school  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  and  that 
the  winning  essays  in  North  Carolina  will  be  enter- 
ed into  comptition  with  the  winning  essays  in  the 
other  States  for  additional  prizes  of  $75  each. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  best 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  will  enter  this  contest, 
not  only  because  of  the  prizes  offered,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  patriotic  services  to  be  rendered. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  GREENSBORO  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  school  officials  learn 
their  a  b  c's  in  school  architecture?  A  few  years 
ago  Greensboro  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  re- 
modeling old  school  buildings  and  in  erecting  a 
new  high  school  building.  But  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner reports  that  not  a  school  building  in 
Greensboro  is  safe,  and  three  are  positively  dan- 
gerous. We  have  had  only  recently  in  this  country 
disasters  so  appalling  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
daily  papers  should  be  informed.  Then  why  an  ar- 
chitect will  draw  plans  that  alloAV  these  terrible  risks 
to  be  taken  is  inconceivable,  and  wljy  a  board  will 
not  take  pains  to  enlighten  itself  is  still  more  as- 
tonishing. We  must  go  a  step  further  and  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  architects  and  school  boards  to 
erect  fire  traps  and  call  them  school  buildings.  It 
seems  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  buildings  than  to  its  safety. 
"Safety  First"  should  be  the  motto. 


THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE. 

The  last  General  Assembly  authorized  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  employ  a  Commisioner  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board 
were  enlarged  and  the  work  of  the  commissioner 
outlined    as    follows: 

"To  investivate  and  supervise  through  and  by  its 
own  members  or  its  agents  or  employees  the  whole 
system  of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutioi/s  c): 
the  State  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  addi- 
tional provisions  as  it  may  deem  needful  for  their 
economical  and  efficient  administration. 

"To  study  the  subjects  of  non-employment,  pov- 
erty, vagrancy,  housing  conditions,  crime,  public 
amusement,  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  di- 
vorce and  wife  desertion,  the  social  evil  and  kin- 
dred subjects  and  their  causes,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention, and  the  prevention  of  any  hurtful  social 
condition. 

"To  study  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  child. 

"To  inspect  and  make  report  on  private  orphan- 
ages, institutions,  and  persons  receiving  or  placing 
children. 

"To  issue  bulletins  and  in  other  ways  to  inform 
the  public  as  to  social  conditions  and  the  proper 
treatment  and  remedies  for  social  evils. 

"To  recommend  to  the  legislature  social  legisla- 
tion and  the  e  reation  of  necessary  institutions. 

"To  encourage  employment  by  counties  of  a 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic  Welfare   in   every  way   possible. 

Mr.  Rowdand  F.  Beasley,  of  Monroe,  N.  G,  was 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  he  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  October  1.  Mr.  Beasley  is  a  writer  and  speak- 
er of  note.  He  has  twice  represented  his  county 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  interest  in  prison 
reform  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  advanced  leg- 
islation in  North  Carolina. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  dollars  and  cents.  In  fact,  our  arithmetics  do 
not  have  figures  enough  to  supply  us  with  the  neces- 
sary means.  However,  a  little  study  of  one  gun  in 
use  may  be  enlightening.  The  cost  of  one  shot 
from  one  of  the  big  guns  is  ecpial  to 

Three  years  of  a  workman's  wages, 

Five  years  of  a  woman  teacher's  salary, 

An   average   workman's   house, 

Four  year's  college  education. 

Querry:  How  long  would  it  take  a  hundred  guns 
to  shoot  enough  ammunition  to  equal  the  valuation 
of  the  property  of  your  county? 


North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  pre- 
pared to  handle  subscriptions  to  all  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals.    See  page  23  for  club  price  list. 


Send  North  Carolina  Education,   Raleigh,   N.   C, 
your  orders  for  magazines.  See  price  list  on  page  23. 
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THE  TEXT-BOOK  FIGHT  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SETTLED 


The  month  of  Agust  was  about  to  pass  into  his- 
tory with  no  State  sensation  when  suddenly  the 
.State  Board  of  Education  was  called  around  the 
executive  table  to  inspect  something  that  looked  as 
dangerous  as  the  barrage  of  fire  to  the  north  of 
Verdun.  Somebody  had  discovered  that  the  newly 
adopted  readers  published  by  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 
were  "inferior"'  to  the  books  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Text-book  Commission.  Be- 
fore the  State  Board  could  pass  on  the  utility  and 
pulchritudinous  aspect  of  the  newly  published  books 
and  measure  them  by  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
adopted  samples,  the  press  of  the  State  brought 
serious  indictment  against  the  new  readers 
which  were  pouring  into  the  State  by  the  car  loads. 
The  schools  were  just  opening,  principals  and  su- 
perintendents were  completing  their  courses  of 
study  for  the  year,  and  book  dealers  had  begun  to 
make  the  exchanges  provided  for  by  the  new  adop- 
tion. Then  the  shock!  Everybody  stopped,  looked 
and  listened.  At  first  the  sensation  was  one  of  sur- 
prise, then  it  changed  into  distrust,  and  finally  into 
anger.  But  what  was  it  all  about?  The  charges 
may  be  reduced  to  three  in  number: 

1.  The  paper  in  the  readers  is  inferior  to  the 
paper  in  the  adopted  books. 

2.  The  size  of  the  readers  has  been  reduced  and 
the  new  set  is  smaller  than  that  adopted  by  the 
Text-book   Commission. 

3.  The  type  of  many  selections  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  readers  is  smaller  than  the  uniform  type  of 
adopted  readers. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 
it  is  claimed,  has  profited  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  State  Board  and 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  c  learly  shows  the  following : 

(1)  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  was  authorized  by  the 
State  Board  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  readers;  and 

(2)  it  was  agreed  that  certain  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers  provided  such 
changes  did  not  increase  the  number  of  the  pages. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  substitute  a  large  amount  of 
material  the  company  was  authorized  to  use  a 
smaller  type.  In  order  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  first  charge,  the  paper  was  tested 
by  paper  experts  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
tests  could  be  secured  and  acted  upon  the  State 
Board  handed  down  its  decision  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  Settlement. 

"Wherens,  upon  investigation  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Printing  and  other  available  print- 
ing experts,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Text  Book 
Commission,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  paper  used 
in  the  reading  literature  series  of  readers  heretofore 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
placed      on      sale     by    the     publishers,   Row,      Peterson 


&  Company,  and  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  paper 
contained  in  said  books  filed  as  standards  when  adopted 
and  the  difference  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  pres- 
ent edition  of  615,000  books  on  account  of  the  paper 
used  therein  as  appears  from  the  itemized  report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  hereo  appended 
is  $7,259.90  which  is  an  average  difference  of  .0118 
cents  per  book,  it  is  now  resolved  by  the  State  Text  Book 
Commission  of  North   Carolina: 

"(1)  That  Row,  Peterson  &  Copipany  pay  the  said 
sum  of  $7,259.90  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  credit  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

"(2)  That  all  subsequent  editions  of  said  books,  af- 
ter the  consumption  of  the  present  edition  of  615,000, 
are  required  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  stand- 
ards filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(3)  That  the  commission  is  satisfied  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  the  present 
series  was  not  due  to  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  Row  .Peterson  &  Company,  to  violate  their 
contract,  but  the  ascertained  difference  in  commercial 
value  requires  the  commission  to  exact  this  difference. 

"(4)  On  June  2,  1917,  the  commission  authorized  a 
reduction  in  the  margins  of  3-16  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  1-4  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  reduction,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  in  no  way  impaired  the 
value  of  the  books,  and  was  authorized  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  paper  which  had  risen  from 
three  to  seven-tenths  cents  to  eight  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  In  all  other  respcets  the  books  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  The  material  is 
good  and  the  construction  strictly  first  class,  and  the 
books  are  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  to 
any  other  readers  now  found  on  the  market.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  books  it  was  found  that  the  publishers 
had  voluntarily  reinforced  the  bindings  on  the  heavier 
bocks  of  the  series  making  them  more  durable  than 
the  books  called  for  in  the  contract.  The  actual  cost 
of  this  reinforced  bindings  was  nine  hundred  dollars, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  credit  to  this 
amount  should  be  allowed,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

"(5)  That  in  explanation  of  the  ascertained  deficien- 
cies, it  is  ordered  t  hat  the  letter  of  explanation,  and 
the  exhibits  attached  thereo,  addressed  to  the  State 
Text  Book  Commission  by  Row,  Peterson  &  Company, 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  commission  and  that 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing, 
together  with  the  letter  of  explanation,  be  given  to 
the   press   of   the   State." 

Thus  ended  "the  great  sensation"  with  all  parties 
dissatisfied: — Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  because 
the  price  had  to  be  paid  after  a  clean  bill  of  wealth 
was  given;  the  State  Board,  beacuse  technically  the 
company  had  violated  a  part  of  its  contract ;  the 
public,  beacuse  of  its  proneness  to  believe  that 
text-book  companies  as  a  rule  are  crooked. 

At  the  present  writing  papers  are  still  talking 
about  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  the  State  has 
lost.  How  has  the  State  lost?  This  sounds  more 
like  political  Buncombe  than  an  accurate  measure- 
meant  of  the  comparative  valus  of  the  two  sets  of 
books.  The  State  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  and  the  company  kept  the 
agreement  in  spirit  according  to  the  investigation 
of  the  State  Board.  Technically,  however,  it  vi- 
olated the  agreement  in  one  particular.  The  amount 
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of  the  loss  to  the  State  in  this  particular  has  been 
calculated  and  the  amount  has  been  paid.  But  in 
this  particular  the  Board  absolves  the  company 
from  any  intention  to  v  iolate  fheir  contract. 

The  discussion  is  now  shifting  around  to- another 
quarter.  Should  the  State  Text-Book  Commission 
have  a  paper  expert  and  practical  printer  on  its 
Board  1  Should  the  State  adopt  books  at  all?  Is 
this  method  two  antiquated  to  be  followed  by  pro- 
gressive people?  These  are  questions  that  might 
be  discussed  with  profit  to  all  concerned.  And, 
since  the  present  contract  expires  at  the  end  of  five 
years  we  have  that  length  of  time  in  which  to 
reach   a   conclusion. 


SABER  AND  SONG:  A  BOOK  OF  POEMS. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 
(Saber  and  Song.  By  William  Thornton  Whitsett, 
Whitsett  Institute,  North  Carolina.  156  pages.  Cloth 
binding,  gilt  top.  $1.25:  Leather  binding,  full  gilt, 
$1.50.  Address  orders  to  Whitsett  Institute,  North 
Carolina.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  poems,  Dr.  William 
T.  Whitsett,  Principal  of  Whitsett  Institute,  is  well 
known  in  educational  circles.  Few,  however,  know 
him  as  a  poet.  But  his  volume,  "Saber  and  Song" 
gives  him  a  new  fame.  Literary  critics  of  national 
reputation  are  already  speaking  in  high  praise  of 
it,  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
author  and  critic,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  a  poet  of 
note,  and  others  speak  words  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
and  technique  of  "Saber  and  Song." 

The  volume  opens  with  "An  Ode  to  Expression." 
This  is  the  author's  masterpiece  and  as  Miss  Thomas 
says,  the  author  calls  "a  splendid  roll  of  the  great 
artists  souls  that  have  so  voiced  themselves  for 
alltime."  Philosophers,  poets,  architects,  sculptors, 
musicians,  statesman,  teachers,  laborers,  ministers, 
and  nature  all  have  their  expression  for  humanity. 
In  the  opening  lines  the  author  gives  the  theme : 

"In  all  our  earth  there  is  no  finer  joy 

Than     where     rare     concept     stands     outlimned 

entire 
In  final  loveliness.     Temple  and  toy 
Alike  delight  as  they  fill  man's  desire." 
And  then 

"The  cursed  wings  are  wings  that  never  rise 
To   soar  rejoicing  through  the  startled   skies. 

Expresion  once  denied, 

The  God-like  in  man's  soul  is  crucified." 
Throughout  the  ode  there  runs  a  deep   religious 
tone,  that  impresses  the  reader.     When  singing  of 
the  poets,  he  says, 
"Nature  is  dearer  now  that  every  heart 

Since  Wordsworth  sang  his  sincere,  manly  part, 

For  every  kindly  touch  with  earth  or  sea 

Confirms  our  faith  in  immortality." 

And  when  singing  of  the  workers  in  all  voca- 
tions, the  same  religious  tone  is  observed, 

"In  each  vocation  man  has  yet  conceived 
God's  chosen  few  who  harken  to  the  call 
For  men  who  comprehend,  and  have  believed 


Themselves  the  agents  of  divinity 
Working  through  Time,  towards  vast  Eternity, 
Keep  lime  to  music  others  never  know 
And  at  His  bidding  stand  and  die,  or  go 
On  mighty  missions,  soul  and  body  rent. 
The  servitors  of  the  Omnipotent." 
The  conclusion  is  the  one  eternal  cry  of  all  hu- 
man beings  for  expression : 
"All  reiterate  one  intense  cry, 
God,  let  me  voice  myself  before  I  die ! 
Whether  my  work  be  spurned,  or  whether  good, 
Know  this,  I  glimsped  Thy  Truth:  I  understand." 
The   excellence    in   the   poem   comes   out   as    it    is 
studied.     Many  fine  passages  fairly  scintillate  with 
beauty  and  truth. 

This  volume  of  poems  runs  almost  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  forms  of  verse.  There  are  odes,  son- 
nets, lyrics,  and  shorter  poems  designated  as 
"Phases  and  Phrases." 

Two  other  selections  from  the  odes  are  stanzas 
from  "The  Traveled  Mind  or  the  Traveled  Eyes"  and 
"My  Quiet  Hours."  From  "Phases  and  Phrases" 
are  poems  in  lighter  vein,  but  containing  such  a 
moral  tone  that  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils should  be  called  to  them.  Two  stanzas  each 
from  "Hate"  and  "Gossip"  are  given  below. 

In  concluding  this  review  1  can  not  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  appreciation  written  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox:  "  'Saber  annd  Song,'  gleams 
and  ripples.     It  is  full  of  beauty." 

The   Traveled  Mind  or  The  Traveled  Eyes. 
Man's  work  incarnates  all  his  thoughts, 

Embodies  all  his  arts ; 
So.  penetrating  minds'  are  taught 

To  pierce  the  very  heart 

Of  human  act  and  daily  deed 

In  each  integral  plan, 
And    with    strong,    searching    eyes    to    read 

The  horoscope  of  man. 

My  Quiet  Hours. 

How   quietly   the   systems   roll 

In  mighty  march  of  God's  control! 
And  whether  in  or  out  we  scan 
'Tis    tranquil    force    that    marks    the    man. 

And  for  the  climax  of  our  powers 

We  fill  them  oft   with   quiet   hours. 

Hate. 

Hot  hate  hath  never  sown  a  seed. 
That  brought  a  harvest  splendid ; 
And  hate  hath  never  done  a  deed 
By   righteousness   defended. 

Hate   comes  of  hell,   And   hell   is   hate 
Of  all  that  God   hath  said: 
It  sears  the  soul  till  desolate, 
Its  usefulness  lies  dead. 

Gossip. 

No  brave  man  dreads  an  open  foe. 
Good  conscience  nerves  one  for  a  fight, 
But  foul  assassins  creep  to  throw 
Their  deadly  daggers  in  the  night. 

God's  kind  forgiveness  all  will  need 
When  earthly  helps  forever  fail ; 
From  this  one  guilt  may  we  be  freed, — 
The  guilt  of  Gossip's  venomed  tale. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  Direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
COURSE  F  0  R  1917-1918. 


CLASSIFY  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


In  September  Education  1~  suggested  that  the 
first  step  in  learning  the  rural  library  is  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  and  classify  them  in  three 
large  groups — those  suitable  for  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  pupils.  The  teacher  should  have  a 
copy  of  Educational  Bulletin  XXVI — "Approved 
List  of  Books  for  the  Rural  Library."  Pages  li 
and  32  inclusive  contain  brief  synopsis  of  the  books 
in  the  approved  list;  and  pages  32  to  3  7inclusive 
gives  a  classification  according  to  grades.  The  last 
eight  pages  contain  a  discussion  of  "How  to  Use 
the  School  Library." 

This  bulletin  as  far  as  it  goes  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers.  Many  1  ibraries,  however,  will  contain  a 
number  of  books  not  included  in  these  suggested 
lists.  Such  books  should  be  examined  and  classi- 
fied. 

Free  Traveling  Libraries. 

How  many  teachers  know  that  the  Stat^  main 
tains  in  Raleigh  a  system  of  traveling  libraries,  and 
sends  them  to  rural  communities  and  small  towns? 
After  the  rural  library  has  been  classified,  if  the 
teacher  does  not  find  enough  books  for  the  primary 
children  or  for  any  other  class,  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for 
information.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  libraries 
sent  out  from  the  State  Department  will  contain 
just  what  the  school  needs.  If  the  school  has  no 
libraries  the  teacher  should  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Library  Commission  for  information  concern- 
cerning  the  plans  for  supplying  schools  with  free 
libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  traveling  libraries  the  Lib- 
rary Commision  operates  debate  libraries  for  the 
use  of  rural  schools  and  debating  societies;  study 
club  collections  for  the  members  who  do  not  have 
access  to  public  libraries;  the  Farmers'  Library,  a 
collection  of  twelve  volumes  on  agriculture  and 
country  life ;  and  special  collections  on  child  wel- 
fare, the  South,  and  agriculture,  the  later  contain- 
ing over  200  titles.  All  these  collections  are  pack- 
age libraries  and  are  forwarded  by  mail. 

How  to  Use  the  Library. 

The  following  suggestions  will  give  the  teacher 
an  idea  as  to  how  to  use  the  library: 

1.  The  Approved  List  of  Books  for  Rural  Lib- 
raries contain  classification  of  "Books  for  Youngest 
Reader"  (see  pages  32  ,33,  35,  36.)  How  many 
of  these  books  can  be  found  in  your  library?  Select 
a  few  of  the  stories  in  these  books  to  tell  the 
primary  children  and  as  soon  as  they  can  read 
place  these  books  in  the  hands  of  •  the  children 
and  urge  them  to  read  t  he  stories  you  have  told 
to  them.  Then  select  others,  and  have  one  pe- 
riod a  day  when  the  children  reproduce  these 
stories  orally.     This  makes  a  good  language  lesson. 


2.  In  the  clasification  of  "Books  for  the  In- 
termediate Grades"  (pages  32,  33,  35,  36)  the  teach- 
er will  find  a  large  collection  of  books  that  can  be 
used  in  the  class-room  work.  For  example,  suppose 
the  history  is  treating  of  the  Indians.  The  teacher 
should  be  acquainted  with  Husted's  "Story  of 
Indian  Children,"  Starr's  "American  Indans, "  and 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha".  Moreover,  if  the  co- 
lonial period  is  being  studied,  Stone  and  Fickett's 
"Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies,"  and  Eggleston's 
"Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,"  will  be 
valuable. 

In  like  manner  every  library  contains  several 
books  that  will  make  geography  and  nature  take  on 
new  life.  Morly's  "Sea  Babies,"  Sargent's  "Corn 
Plant,"  Shaw's  "Big  people  and  Little  People  of 
Other  Land,"  Noel's  "Buz:  The  Life  of  a  Honey 
Bee"   will  be  helpful   . 

The  tedium  and  grind  of  every  day  life  will  be 
somewhat  relieved  if  the  teacher  would  select  a 
few  books  of  fiction  full  of  life — books  that  do  not  de- 
late at  all  to  any  text  book  in  school,  such  as  Wig- 
v gin's  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  Ruskin's 
"King  of  the  Golden  River,"  Defoe's  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  Mulock's  "John  Halifax  Gentleman." 

The  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  world.  These  should  be  read  with  a 
purpose — why  are  they  great  today?  I  refer  the 
teacher  to  the  folowing  books,  Scudder's  "George 
Washington,"  "Williamson's  "Life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,"  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life,"  Richard's 
"Florence  Nightingale."  There  should  be  a  wider 
selection  of  biography  for  the  libraries,  but  the 
above  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  teachers  for  the 
present. 

Material  for  Reading  Course. 

It  should  be  observed  that  I  have  suggested  four 
classifications : 

(1)  History,  (2)  Geography  and  Nature,  (3) 
Literature,  (4)  Biography.  Teachers  should  in- 
crease their  knowledge  this  year  along  these  four 
lines.  They  can  very  profitable  organize  a  good 
reading  course  based  upon  the  books  in  the  rural  lib- 
rary, and  the  county  associations  might  strive  to 
promote  prigress  along  these  lines.  This  can  be 
done  without  any  expense  whatsoever  to  the  teach- 
er. We  have  been  urging  them  to  buy  books  when 
they  have  a  small  but  very  rich  mine  of  material  in 
the  school,  that  is  a  stranger  to  most  teachers  of 
the  State.  After  a  study  of  two  or  three  years 
along  this  line,  teachers  will  know  the  libraries  and 
will  have  at  hand  valuable  material  for  making  the 
school  a  live  institution.  We  expect  t  o  publish 
some  results  in  a  later  issue.  Will  teachers  write 
us  eoncreuing  their  attempt  to  learn  and  to  use 
the   libraries? 
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WHY  THE  UNITED     STATES     IS     AT     WAR- 
PRIZES  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS 

State  Contest. 

0 

The  sum  of  $300  has  been  placed  al  the  disposal 
of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service,  to  be 
expended  in  prizes  to  the' public  school  teachers  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  subject:  Why  the  United  States  is  at  War.  It 
is  intended  that  the  treatment  should  be  primarily 
historical  in  character,  bringing  out  those  facts  of 
recent  or  more  remote  history  which  seem  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  prizes  as  follows: 
Group   A — For   Teachers   in   Public    High   Schools: 
A  First  prize  of  $75 

A    Second    prize    of  $30 

A    Third    prize    of  $20 

A  Fourth  prize  of  $15 

A  Fifth  prize  of  $10 

Group  B — For  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools : 
A   First    prize   of  $75 

A  Second  prize  of  $25 

Five    Third    prizes    of  $10  each 

Essays  submitted  in  competition  for  these  prizes 
should   observe   the   following   conditions: 

1.  Typing  is  not  required  but  essays  must  be 
legibly  written  on  sheets  securely  fastened  together. 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

2.  Essays  must  not  exceed  three  thousand  words 
in   length. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  many  competitors  will 
have  access  to  large  libraries.  In  making  the  award 
therefore,  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  thorough  aud 
intelligent  use  of  such  material  as  may  be  found 
in  a  school  or  town  library  of  moderate  size  or  may 
readily  be  secured  from  various  sources  at  little  or 
no  expenses.  Periodicals  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Current  History  of  the  War,  Literary  Di- 
gest, and  Review  of  Reviews  furnish  useful  sur- 
veys of  current  events  and  extracts  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  documents.  The  History  Teach- 
er's Magazine      (McKinley     Publishing     Company. 


Philadelphia),  especially  the  number  for  June,  1917. 
contains  a  number  of  good  short  articles  and  read- 
ing lists  on  the  war.  Several  pamphlets,  including 
the  President's  message  and  other  documents,  may 
be  had  free  on  application  to  The  National  Board 
For  Historial  Service,  1144  Woodward  .Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  407  West  117th  Street, 
New  York,  has  printed  official  doucments  of  the 
various  governments  issued  in  connection  with  the 
war  and  these  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
Some  documents  may  also  be  secured  from  individ- 
ual Congressmen. 

4.  In  making  the  award  in  each  group,  the  com- 
mittee will  give  the  preference  to  essays  in  which 
the  subject  is  so  treated  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  pupils  in  the  class  of  schools  in  which 
the  writer  is  teaching. 

5.  Elaborate  bibliographies  and  footnotes  are  nol 
expected  but  each  paper  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  brief  list  of  books,  periodicals,  and  documents 
actually  consulted.  For  the  less  obvious  and  fami- 
liar facts,  brief  references  to  the  authorities  should 
be  made  in  footnotes. 

6.  All  essays  should  be  addressed  to  Galdo  G. 
Leland,  Secretary,  National  Board  of  Historical  Ser- 
vice, 1133  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Essays  should  NOT  be  signed,  but  each  essay  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  slip  containing  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  teaching  position  of  the  writer.  The 
names  of  writers  will  not  be  communicated  to  the 
committees  of  award  until  after  their  awards  have 
been  made. 

7.  Essays  must  be  received  in  Washington  NOT 
LATER  than  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  January  1.  1918. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

National  Contest. 

A  similar  competition  has  been  instituted  in  other 
States  and  the  essa.ys  which'reeeive  the  first  prizes 
in  the  State  competitions  will  be  .considered  in  a 
national  contest  in  which  two  additional  prizes  of 
$75  each  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  essays  sub- 
mitted in  Group  A  and  Group  B  respectively. 


Jfew  Superintendent  of  Orange 
County. 

Mr.  Frank  Foust,  who  was  elect- 
ed Superintendent  of  Orange  County 
could  not  accept  the  position.  There- 
fore the  board  elected  Mr.  Robert 
Clayton,  a  native  of  Orange  County, 
and  a  successful  teacher  of  several 
years. 


Military  Training  in  the  Raleigh 
Schools. 

Two  new  features  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  school  system 
this  year.  A  course  of  military 
training  will  be  given  the  boys, 
equivalent  physical  training  will  be 
provided  for  the  girls,  and  asystem 
of  garden  work  will  be  introduced 
into  the  white  schools  for  the  first 
time. 

Uniforms  have  been  ordered  for 
the    boys,    and    they    will    be    divided 


into  companies  for  drill  three  tunes 
each  week.  The  school  uniforms 
will  be  of  regulation  khaki  with  "R. 
H.  S."  on  the  collars  and  cords  com- 
bining the  high  school  colors  for  the 
hats.  Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick.  president 
of  the  State  A.  and  E.  College,  has 
promised  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  college  to  conduct  the 
drill  exercises,  and  Adjutant-General 
Young  will  give  the  hearty  support 
of  his  office  to  the  movement.  It 
is  planned  to  give  the  boys  thor- 
ough training  in  the  simpler  move- 
ments, setting  up  exercises  and  the 
like,  and  they  are  looking  forward 
to  this  part  of  the  school  work  with 
enthusiasm. 


Pitt    County    to    Use    Auto    Tuck    for 
School    Children. 


Superintendent    Sam      B. 
wood,    of    the    Pitt    Countv 


Under- 
schools, 


spent  a  short  time  in  Raleigh  Friday 
afternoon.  While  here  Mr.  Under- 
wood talked  of  plans  by  which  he 
will  this  year  transport  the  pupils 
of  a  one-teacher  school  four  miles 
to  the  Falkland  school,  a  two-teach- 
er school  eight  miles  from  Green- 
ville. 

This  transportation  will  be  made 
by  a  large  motor  truck  which  he 
has  just  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500.  The  truck  will  accommo- 
date about  thirty  pupils,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  says  that  the  people  of 
the  communities  affected  by  this  new 
mode  of  transportation  are  very  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  He  also  said 
that  several  other  communities  in 
his  county  were  becoming  interested 
in  the  same  plan  and  would  doubt- 
less eventually  adopt  this  modern 
method  of  transporting  pupils  from 
small  to  large  schools. — News  &  Ob- 
server. 
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SCHOOL    NI3WS    BRIEFS. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Gray,  formerly  county 
superintendent  of  Iredell,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  graded  srhools  at 
Dunn. 

It  is  good  to  read  of  so  many 
city  schools  in  North  Carolina  whose 
enrollment  inis  year  is  "larger  than 
ever  before." 

The  schools  are  opening  with  a 
rush  now — and  it  betokens  well  that 
so  many  parents  and  friends  attend 
the  openings. 

Supt.  '/,.  P.  McWhorter  has  added 
grade  eleven  to  the  Wallace  schools. 
The  new  session  began  in  the  hand- 
some   new    brick    building. 

The  Statesville  schools  opened 
this  year  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  attendance  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  number  ot  new  pu- 
pils is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  schools. 

Carolina  College  at  Maxton  opened 
September  13  with  the  largest  en- 
rollment in  its  history.  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill,  Mr.  E.  L.  Siler.  Supt.  H.  H.  Mc- 
Lean, Mr.  A.  J.  McKinnon,  and  oth- 
ers made  appropriate  talks. 

Tho  Raleigh  schools  opened  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  3.S50,  a  gain 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  over  the 
enrollment  last  year.  The  freshman 
class  at  the  high  school  numbers  one 
hundred  and  forty-five,  the  largest 
in  its  history. 

At  Oxford  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing was  purchased  and  equipped 
during  the  summer.  Physical  train- 
ing and  athletics  will  be  emphasized 
more  than  before  and,  a  wise  step 
indeed,  efforts  will  be  made  to  train 
all  the  students  in  some  manner. 

The  Atlantic  Christian  College  at 
Wilson  has  added  two  new  courses — 
domestic  science  ana  business.  The 
faculty  spent  the  summer  working 
for  students  and  money.  Result: 
$25,000  raised'  as  a  maintenance 
fund,  and  nearly  a  third  more  stu- 
dents, representing  eight  States. 

Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  opened 
with  the  largest  attendance  in  years. 
President  Craven  announced  that 
$1,000  had  been  given  to  the  library 
fund  during  the  summer  for  buying 
books  for  reference  and  for  parallel 
reading  courses  and  that  recognition 
is  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  students  going  out  from  the 
college. 


The  Kinston  schools  are  to  have  a 
brass  band  this  winter.  James  G. 
Mehegan,  a  former  leader  of  the  Sec- 
ond Infantry  band,  is  expected  to  be 
the  instructor  of  the  IS  or  2  0  school 
boys  composing  it.  The  instructor's 
program  is  to  have  the  juveniles 
playing  in  public  by  Christmas. 

Tuesday,  October  9,  is  fire  pre- 
vention day  in  North  Carolina.  Su- 
perintendent Joyner  urges  that  every 
teacher  on  Monday  before  fire  pre- 
vention day,  read  to  the  school  chil- 
dren the  proclamation  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  letter  and  practical 
suggestions  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner for  the  prevention  of  fires. 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Wendell  schools,  under  Supt.  L.  Bruce 
Gunter,  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  local  school  com- 
mittee was  represented.  The  new 
building  and  heating  plant  to  be  fin- 
ished in  a  few  weeks  will  make  a 
total  of  $30,000  invested  in  buildings 
and  equipment  for  that  district.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  a  fine  force  of 
fourteen  teachers. 

While  we  read  of  greatly  in- 
creased enrollment  in  the  city  schools 
of  North  Carolina,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  schools  of  New  York  City  opened 
September  12  with  from  5,000  to 
7,000  pupils  short  of  last  year's  en- 
rollment. The  total  enrollment  this 
year  was  820,002.  There  was  a  fall- 
ing off  of  9,275  pupils  in  the  Man- 
hattan schools,  which  was  offset 
partly  by  increases  in  other  districts. 

The  auditorium  was  packed  to 
overflowing  at  the  opening  of  the 
Spencer  schools,  under  Supt.  J.  E. 
Redfern.  Mayor  Burton,  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  made  a  strong 
talk  impressing  the  points  that  the 
school  will  be  run  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  that  the  books  used  were 
adopted  by  the  textbook  commission, 
and  that  vaccination  certificates  must 
be  presented  before  enrollment.  Ten 
medals  are  offered  this  year.  The 
lower  grades  are  crowded  for  want  of 
room. 


Wake    County    Has    Bought    ail    Auto 
Truck. 

Transportation  of  pupils  is  becom- 
ing popular.  Wake  County  has  be- 
gun to  abolish  the  s  mailer  schools. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  most 
economical  means  of  transporting 
pupils  is  by  using  an  auto  truck. 
Therefore,  Dr.  E.  W.  Knighjt  has 
secured  a  machine  to  be  used  in 
Wake  County  this  .'year.  Such  a 
machine  can  easily  carry  all  the  pu- 
pils  of  a   small   school. 


-Teacher  Training  in  the  Colored 
School  at  Method. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  estab- 
lishment the  Berry  O'Kelly  Training 
School  for  Negroes  at  Method  will 
begin  the  work  for  which  it  was 
founded  at  this  year's  session  when 
the  education  of  future  negro  teach- 
ers will  start  with  prospects  of  in- 
creasing attendance.  Heretofore,  it, 
has  been  classed  as  a  regular  seventh 
grade  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  en- 
able students  to  take  a  regular  teach- 
ers' course  after  completing  their 
work  in  the  county  schools.  However, 
until  this  year  there  had  been  no 
graduates  from  the  schools  to  enter 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Method 
school.  As  soon  as  the  students  com- 
plete the  work  in  the  seventh  gradr? 
of  the  schools  they  become  eligible 
to  take  up  the  course  in  teacher 
training   at   Method. 


Send  that  club  order  for  maga- 
zines for  your  school  library  or 
reading  room  to  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
price  list  on  page  2  3. 

TEACHERS      WANTED,    $100      TO 
$l.-50  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country  dur- 
ing the  Fall.  Because  of  war,  wo- 
men are  being  shown  preference. 
The  positions  pay  from  $1200  to 
$1800;  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those  in- 
terested should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  H227, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions, 
which   will   be   sent   free   of   charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
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The  World's  Knowledge  Conscripted 

For  the  World's  Largest  Army 


695,350  Teachers— 24,377,268  Boys  and  Girls 


havebeen  called  to  report  at  the  Public  School,  theTraining  Camp  of  American  Democracy. 

Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  able  to  commandeer  the 
services  of  250  of  the  foremost  educators,  authors  and  scientists  of  America  in  the 
preparation  of  a  remarkable  new  teacher's  guide  that  is  different — 

The  World  Book 

Unreliable,    out-of-date    matter   has   been   rejected.     Technicalities  and 
superfluities  have  been  exempted.  All  live,  accurate,  timely  subjects  have 
been  organized  into  convenient,  usuable  form  by  these  leaders  of  the 
educational  world. 

Preparation  for  Citizenship — Thrift — Vocational    Guidance  — 
Motivation  —  Conservation  —  Measurements  of  Intelligence  — 
Correlation  of   School  with   Home    and    Community    In- 
terests   are   leading    factors    in    present-day    education. 

THE  WORLD  BOOK  furnishes  suitable  material 
for  teaching    all   these    and   every  other  school 
subject.    It  tells  you  what  to  teach.     It  shows 
you  HOW  to  teach  it. 

It  Is  Different 

"The  World  Book  indeed  is  a  won- 
derful set  of  books — one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  this  part  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Nowhere  else  is 
the  teacher  able  to  get  so  much 
authoritative,  organized  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  her 
every  day  for  so  little  money." 

V.  E.  Banner, 

Oklahoma  School  Herald. 


It's 

New 


"The  World  Book' 
will    materially    affect 
the    school     systems    of 
America.       1 1      anticipates"" 
the    educational    needs  of  the 
country.    It  will  take  our  schools 
fifteen  years  to  attain   the  standard 
set   by  this    remarkable   new  publica- 
tion,"  is   the   opinion  expressed   by  the 
head    of    one  of   the    leading    universities, ' 
who    is    in   close    touch    with    teachers    and 
school  problems. 


Complete  in  Every  Detail 


M.  V.  O'Shea,  editor-in-chief,  assisted  by 
250  of  America's  foremost  educators; 
6600  pages,  5500  illustrations,  8  volumes. 


The  completeness  of  the  World   Book  appeals  to  the  business  man  as  it   does  to  the  educator.        * 
Leading  men  all  over  the  country  are  praising  the  World  Book  and  commending  it  as  a  book        Jf 
was  never  praised  by  responsible  critics  before.      It  is  genuinely  and  thoroughly  American,        f 
made  by  the  best  American  minds  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.      It  is  comprehensive  but       f 
not  loaded  down  with  dead  matter.     It  is  a  work  of  today.  / 

'  /  IMS.  Michigan  Atc,  Or  pi.  S797  Chirn  to.  III. 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  without 

obligation,    information    regarding    The 

World  Book  and  Flag  Book  free  a  nd  prepaid. 


Free  Booklet  Coupon 
WORLD  BOOK,  Inc. 


Send  Coupon— Flag  Book  Free  / 


Send  coupon  or  post  card  for  further  information  regarding  The  World  Book 
Also  a  free  copy  of  booklet,  Story  of  Flags  in  full  colors.  Contains  the  flag 
ritual.     These  books  are  valued  by  all  who  receive  them.     Send  coupon  today. 

WORLD  BOOK,  Inc. 

104  South  Michigan  Avenue  Dept.  5797  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Department    of    Vocational    Training 
at  the  Slate  A.  &  E.  College. 

A  new  department  of  vocational 
education  has  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  State  A  and  E.  Col- 
lege this  year.  Prof.  T.  E.  Browne, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  extension 
work  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  head  of  the  new  de- 
partment with  Prof.  L.  E.  Cooke,  of 
Conell  University,  his  asistant.  Two 
courses  are  offered  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  teachers  for 
farm  life  schools,  one  extending 
through  four  years  and  leading  to 
a  degree;  the  others  a  one-year  ap- 
prentice teacher  training  course. 
The  demand  for  teachers  in  technical 
branches  is  heavy,  and  the  new  de- 
partment is  created  to  meet  the 
growing  demand. 


School    Gardening    in    the    Raleigh 
Schools. 

School  gardening  w  ill  be  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  white 
schools.  There  is  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre  of  land  at  the  Cen- 
tennial school  available  for  garden 
purposes,  and  to  begin  with  cold 
frames  will  be  b  uilt  for  a  winter 
crop  of  lettuce  and  a  large  crop  of 
onions  planted.  The  students  will 
be  encouraged  to  plant  home  gar- 
dens, and  a  course  of  instruction 
with   regard   to    w    hat    to   plant   and 


the  proper  cultivation  wil  lbe  given. 
1  nthe  spring  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion plant  will  be  installed  in  the 
Centennial  where  practical  lessons  in 
the  preservation  of  foods  will  be 
taught. 

The  garden  work  has  been  carried 
on  very  succesfully  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  colored  schools, 
where  it  has  been  directed  by  a 
trained  graduate  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. During  this  period  rapid  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  teaching  the 
colored  people  the  importance  of 
growing  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  where  before  scarcely 
more  than  collards  were  grown  there 
are  now  more  than  15  0  successful 
home   gardens. 

For  the  new  work  Superintendent 
Harper  has  obtained  $300  from  the 
Stokes-Phelps  fund,  this  being  ob- 
tained through  one  of  his  former 
students  at  Athens,  Ga.,  who  is  now 
connected  with  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  sum  has 
been  duplicated  by  the  city  board 
of   trustees. — News   &    Observer. 


Sheridan  Teachers'  Agency 

Open  all  the  year.     Write,  wire  or  phone 

us    about    your    emergency    vacancies. 

Prompt  attention.     No  charges  to  school 

officials.    Teachers  wanted. 

1 108  Realty  BIdg.     Telephone  413. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Send  that  club  order  for  maga- 
zines for  your  school  library  or 
reading  room  to  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
price  list  on  page  2  3. 


Healthand  Accident  Insurance 

Can  not  prevent  illness  and 
accident---but  our 

TEACHER'S 

IDEAL    PENSION    POLICY 

Will  lighten  the  care  and  worry  when 
ill  or  disabled ; 

Will  keep  the  teacher  from  want,  and 
prevent  a  drain  on  the  sum  laid 
by  for  a  rainy  day; 

Will  provide  a  pension  for  life  if  to- 
tally disabled  ; 

Will  pay  for  loss  of  time  from  Sickness, 
Accident  and  Quarantine; 

Will  pay  a  Funeral  Benefit  where  ill- 
ness results  fatallv. 

LOW  RATES,  LIBERAL  PROVISION 
FREE  FROM  TECHNICALITIES 

Service  is  the  watchword  of  our  Claim  De- 
partment. During  June,  1916,  the  Provident 
paid  to  its  policyholders  in  claims  $338,168.07 
Could  there  be  any  more  convirciig  evidence 
of  the  need  and  necessity  of  Health  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance? 

Liberal  Contracts  to  Teacher  Agents 

WRITE 

TEACHERS  CASUALTY  DEP'T 

Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. , 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  V.  S.  A. 


School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 

\ 

OPERA  CHAIRS, 

BLACKBOARDS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

TEACHERS'  DESKS, 

/ST?-^, 

TEACHERS'   CHAIRS, 

&£■'.-'■'    '■'■  '  ji^**^,^ 

TYPWRITER  DESKS. 

''■<^9F 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS, 

^H'Sns2/ 

SWEEPING  FIBRE, 

~p4jrW 

SLATED  CLOTH, 

>^"\ 

BOOK  CASES, 

/       * 

LIQCID  SLATING, 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CRAVOX  CHARTS, 

ERASERS,  FLOOR  OIL. 

The  Southern  Desk  Company 

Box  No.  1 

Hickory,  N.  C. 
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The    State    Moving    Picture    Outfit. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bost  writing  to  the 
Greensboro  News  has  the  following 
to  say  of  the  State's  moving  picture 
outfit  which  gave  its  first  exhibit 
in  the  Governor's  Mansion  on  Sept. 
11: 

Governor  Bickett  turned  the  man- 
sion over  t  o  moving  pictures  to- 
night and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  education.  North 
Carolina's  motion  picture  outfit  was  " 
exhibited  in  its  work  of  pioneering 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
their  effort  to  hasten  educational  re- 
sults. 

The  governor,  geneally  speaking, 
kicked  the  lights  of  his  big  house 
out  and  let  the  State  run  its  plant 
as  though  urban  civilization  were  a 
million  miles  away.  W.  C.  Crosby, 
director  of  the  community  service 
work  in  North  Carolina  and  organ- 
izer of  all  the  leagues,  ran  the  ma- 
chine, made  the  statement  of  fts 
purpose  for  the  department  of  edu- 
cation then  lectured  on  the  State's 
primacy  in  this  kind  of  work.  The 
pictures  about  equally  represent 
propaganda,  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment, all  things  that  come  under 
the  departments  of  State.  Much  on 
education,  on  agriculture  and  in  hu- 
mor was  shown  and  Governor  Bick- 
ett's  invited  guests  saw  the  first  of- 
ficial   try-out    of    the    machine. 

There  was  a  bit  of  sentiment 
about  the  show-house  tonight.  Gov- 
ernor Bickett  has  done  a  bit  of 
farm  boosting.  Fact  is,  he  almost 
ran  this  thing  of  agriculture  in  t  he 
ground  last  spring  and  gained  for 
himself  in  60  days  the  name  of  dic- 
tator whereas  he  had  been  called 
a  lubricator  earlier  in  t  he  campaign. 
The  governor  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  party  when  the 
$3,000,000  bend  issue  was  sprung 
and  his  and  all  other  good  men's 
aid  was  needed.  The  governor,  tra- 
dition has  it,  inserted  this  rural 
work  into  the  big  program  and  $25,- 
000  was  set  apart  for  it. 


Public  School  Books 

High  School  Books 

School  Supplies 


Save  Time  by  Sending  Your  Order  to 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


FOOD  STUDY 

A  new  high-school  textbook  and  laboratory  manual  in 
the  study  of  food  and  home  management 
By  PROF.  MABEL  T.  WELLMAN 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana  University;  formerly 
Instructor  in  Dietetics  and  Household  Chemistry  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Illustrated-Mailing  Price  $1.00.    Published  in  1017. 

A  splendidly  balanced  textbook,  and  the  only  one  which  has  the  privilege  of 
presenting  recipes  from  Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book." 

The  plan  aims  everywhere  at  the  production  of  well-balanced  meals,  empha- 
sizing the  three  real  objects  of  the  study--!iine-.sai>mg,  labor-saving  and  money- 
saving. 

SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  Neiu  Book.    Foi  the  grades  and  smaller  high  schools.    60c. 
The  adopted  book  for  North  Carolina. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

How  to  learn  Easily— Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words — Kelley,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Those  New   Readers 
THE  WONDERFUL  ENTHUSIASM  OVER  THE 

Child's  World  Readers 

continues  to  grow.  You  should  see  the  letters  that  are  coming  from  progressive 
teachers  all  over  the  land.  Let  us  send  you  a  few  extracts  from  them— also  A 
BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  of  sample  pages  in  colors. 

B.  F\  Johnson  PublisIiinQ  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9. 

State  I  nsuranee  Commissioner 
James  R.  Young  and  his  office  staff 
are  busily  engaged  in  planning  for 
the  annual  observance  of  "Fire  Pre- 
vention Day"  on  Tuesday,  October  9. 
The  success  of  the  State-wide  cam- 
paign for  the  observation  of  this 
day  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
in  past  years,  and  Commissioner 
Young  is  hopeful  that  this  year  it 
will  make  an  even  greater  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  movement  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate this  year  when  such  an 
appeal  is  being  made  for  saving  and 
consrevation  along  all  lines.  The 
fire  waste  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
tremendous  one  each  year,  and  much 
good  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Ftate  Insurance  Department  in  its 
campaign  of  education  throughout 
the  State  to  prevent  fires,  and  there- 
by  cut   down   this   enormous   waste. 

The  "safety  first"  campaign  aims 
primarily  at  the  elimination  of  care- 
lessness, which  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fires  that  occur. 
Local  authorities  in  all  sections  of 
the  State  have  given  hearty  co-op- 
eration to  the  efforts  of  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  and  the  result 
has  been  a  marked  conservation  of 
material  wealth  and  a  saving  in  in- 
surance rates.  Commissioner  Young 
is  now  preparing  letters  to  the  may- 
ors of  the  State  asking  for  their 
co-operation  again  this  year. 


The  Child  Labor   Law  Decision. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  papers 
right  now  over  the  recent  child  labor 
law  decision  at  Greensboro  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  mill 
people  have  gotten  in  the  first  blow 
in  this  fight,  but  it  is  likewise  true 
that  there  is  a  need  for  more  legisla- 
tion  than   that  of  our   State   for  the 


Well  Prepared 
Teachers 

in  every  line  of  educational 
endeavor  are  in  demand.  We 
are  declining  emergency  calls 
every  day  now  for  lack  of  can- 
didates suited  to  the  positions 
offered.  We  recommend  no 
others.  Write  for  particulars 
and  special  September  offer. 

South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.D.,  Prest., 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


enforcement  of  the  laws  which  we 
have  on  this  matter.  Certainly  up 
until  the  time  a  child  is  15  years  old 
the  place  is  in  the  schools  and  not 
in  the  mill,  and  while  we  have  a 
compulsory  school  law  and  an  ex- 
cellent child  labor  law  right  here  in 
the  State  it  is  rather  joked  at  in  some 
sections  and  where  the  powerful  cor- 
poration and  the  influential  mill  man- 
ager with  wealth  behind  him  sees  fit 
to  break  the  law  it  is  winked  at  and 
allowed  to  pass.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  even  a  fair  percentage  of  the  mills 
in  the  State,  but  it  is  a  case  of  some 
few. — Rocky   Mount   Telegram. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 

Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

Teaching  Agriculture  in 

Schools 
Simple,  Practical,  Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10  cts  in  postage  stamps  for  samples  of 

booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 
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Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 


<® N96  3> 


©AY0I4 


rG0LDMEDA|^ 


Six  wfp®i  Colors 

SfflOoWwONS 

FOR  EDUCATIOHAL  COLOR  *»l 

>mmmm. 


Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


83  FULTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


PAPER 
TOWEL 


CABINETS 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste— -no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

We  Save  You  Time- We  Save  You  Trouble— We  Save  You  Money- -Send  Us  Your 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  Magazines. 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS — READ    CAREFULLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
ligure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: if  Scribner's  Magazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  $3.00;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO  FIND  THE   PRICE  OF  YOUR   CLUB. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number.  ...  40 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number..  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       25 

Total     97 

Multiply    by    5    5 

Correct  club   price    $4.85 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  may  order  through  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues,  if  the  catalogue  is  designated. 

We   want    your   subscription   business. 


LIST    OF    PERIODICALS. 

Publishers' 

Class                                                              Price  until 
Number                                                                Nov.    1 

25      American    Boy     m  $1.50 

30     American     Magazine     m  1.50 

50     American     and     Woman's     Home 

Companion     to     one     address,  .m  3.00 
40      American     and     Every     Week     to 

one    address     m     &     w  2.50 

60      American      Printer      m  3^.00 

4"      Am.      School     Board     Journal .  .  m  2.00 

30      Association      Men      m  1.50 

80      Atlantic    Monthly     m  4.00 

12      Aus    Nah     Und    Fern.  .  .quarterly  .70 

55      Bookman    Magazine    m  3.00 

17      Boys'    Life    (Boy   Scout   Mag. )  .  .  m  1.50 

30     Breeders'    Gazette    w  1.50 

5      Bright    Ideas     2  .25 

70      Century      Magazine      m  4.00 

35      Christian     Herald      \v  2.00 

50      Collier's      Weekly      w  2.50 

Cosmopolitan     Magazine     m  1.50 

Country    Gentleman     w  1.00 

80      Country     Life     in     America.  .  .  .  m  5.00 

S      Current    Events    10    nos.  .40 

55      Current     History     Magazine.  .  .  .m  3.00 

25      Delineator      >.  .  m  1,50 

40      Delineator      and      Every  body  s      to 

one     address     m  3.00 

50     Educational     Administration     and 

Supervision     10    nos.  2.50 

40      Educational    Foundations.  10    nos.  2.00 

60      Educational      Review     ,. .  10      nos.  3.00 

30      Elem.      School     Journal.  .10      nos.  1.50 

50      English     Journal      10     nos.  2.50 

27     Etude     (for    music    lovers)  .  .  .  .m  1.50 

25      Everybody's      Magazine      m  1.50 

40     Everybody's     and     Delineator,     to 

one    address     m  3.00 

16     Everyweek      w  1.00 

60      Factory     (with    How    Book)     .  .m  3.00 

47      Forum     Magazine     m  2.50 

35      Garden    Magazine     m  2.00 

Good    Housekeeping     m  1.50 

80      Harper's     Magazine m  4.00 

80     Independent     w  4.00 

30      Industrial-Arts     Magazine     ....m  1.50 

60     Inland     Printer m  3.00 

55  John  Martin's  Book  ( Magazine 
for  Little  Men  and  Little  Wo- 
men)       m  3.00 

45     Journal    of    Education     w  2.50 


Kindergarten    &    First    Grade,    10 

nos 1.25 

Ladies*      Home     Journal m  1.50 

Metropolitan     Magazine      m  1.50 

McCall's      Mag.        (no        free     pat- 
tern)       m  .75 

McClure's     Magazine     m  1.50 

Modern     Priscilla     m  1.25 

Mothers      Magazine      m  1.50 

National     Geographic     Mag m  2.50 

New      Republic      w  4.00 

Normal  Instructor  &  P.  P.  10      nos.  1.50 

North    American     Review m  4.  DO 

N.    C.    Education    10    nos.  1.00 

The     Nurse  ,    m  2.50 

Outlook w*  4.00 

Pathfinder      w  1.00 

Pictorial     Review      w  1.50 

Popular    Education    10    nos.  2.00 

Primary    Education 10    nos.  2.00 

Progressive     Farmer      w  1.00 

Progressive    Teacher     ....  10    nos.  1.25 

Review    of    Reviews m  3.00 

Saturday    Evening    Post     w  1.50 

St.      Nicholas      ,'. m  3.00 

School     Review      m  1.50 

Scientific  .American     w  4.00 

Scribner's     Magazine      m  3.00 

Story    Tellers'    Magazine.  .  1 1    nos.  1.50 

System     (with    How    Book)  .  .  .  ,m  3.00 

System     on     the     Farm :  .  m  2.00 

Woman's      Home     Companion,  .m  1.50 
Woman's    Home    Comp.    &    Ameri- 
can   Magazine    to  one   address   m  3.00 
Woman's      Home      Comp.,      Amer. 
Mag.,    and    Every    Week,    to    one 

address     m     6c     \v  4.00 

World's     Work      m  3.00 

Youth's     Companion     w  2.00 


SPECIAL    BARGAIN    CLUBS. 

Bargain  Club  No.   1. 

North      Carolina      Education $1.00 

Normal     Instructor     &     Prim.     Plans....    1.50 

Total $2.50 

OUR    PRICE,    $2.25. 

Bargain  No.  3. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Popular      Education 2.00 

Total      $3.00 

GlTt    PRICE     UNTIL    OCT.    2'i,    $2.25. 


Bargian  Club   No.   :i 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Primary      Education      2.00 

Total      $3.00 

OUR    PRICK    UNTIL    OCT.    23,    $2.85. 

Bargain    Club    No.    4. 

North    Carolina    Education '. $1.00 

Progressive     Teacher 1.25 

Total      $2.25 

OUR    PRICE,    $1.75. 

Bargain    Club    No.    5. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

McCall's    Magazine    (no    free    pattern) .  .      .75 
Pathfinder      1.00 

Total     $2.75 

OUR     PRICE,    $2.40. 

Bargain    Club    No.    (i. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Century    Magazine     4.00 

Harper's     Magazine     4.00 

Review    of    Reviews 3.00 

Total      $12.00 

OUR     PRICE     UNTIL     OCT.     23*     $10.00. 

Bargain    Club    No.    7. 

North     Carolina     Education .  $1.00 

Scribner's      Magazine 3.00 

World's     Work 3.00 

Current      History      Magazine 3.00 

Total     $10.00 

OUR    PRICE     UTIL    OCT.     23,    $8.00. 

Bargain   Club   No.   8. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Normal     Instructor     &     Prim      Plans....    1.50 

Storytellers*      Magazine 1.50 

McCall's      Magazine • 75 

Total     $4.75 

OUR    PRICE    UNTIL   OCT.   23,   $4.00. 

Bargain   Club    No.   0. 

North     Carolina     Education $1.0u 

Progressive     Farmer     1.00 

Total      $2.00 

OUR     PRICE,     $1.05. 

Send   all    Orders  to 
NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 
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System.    Best  for  School  Use 
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Steel  Desks 
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Efficiency 

Economy 

Best  composition 
Blackboard,  used  in 
three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and 
Grammar  Schools  of 
Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia. 


Maps     Globes     Crayons 

COMPLETE  LINE 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGS 


SCHOOL  WAGOINJS 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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the  Knowle 

of  the  World— at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Organized —  Classified —  Correlated  —  Pictured 

THE  Great  Work  for  Teachers  S^lgg&g-gSK: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  for  teachers  and  pupils  that  has  ever  been  published  is  THE  WORLD 
BOOK.  It  is  no  exaggeration  whatever  to  state  that  THE  WORLD  BOOK  is  not  equalled  by  any 
other  publication  ever  issued  for  meeting  the  practical  needs  of  teachers.  In  any  schoolroom  where 
this  new  set  of  volumes  finds  place  the  educational  growth  and  life  of  the  school  will  be  quickened." 

Let  the  World  Book  Help  You 

Make   1918    Your  Most   Successful  School    Year 

Flag  Book  Free 
Send  the  Coupon 


Five  of  the  Hundreds  of  Ways  It  Will  Help  You 


"1         Save  time:  through  its  supe- 
•     rior  indexing,  paragraph  head- 
ings, lesson  plans,   outlines,   ques- 
tions and  related  subjects. 


O       Stimulate   interest:   through 
•     its     story     treatment,      panel 
headings,      lesson     games     and 
modern  methods. 

O        Vis  ir a  lize      knowledge: 

*^#  through  its  charts,  graphics, 
5500  illustrations,  and  its  remark- 
able new  series  of  economic,  in- 
dustrial, temperature,  vegetation, 
raci_l  and  political  maps. 

THE  WORLD  BOOK,  Inc.  l£tZ 


A        Celebrate  special  days: 

through  its  programs  for  each 
school    and    national     holiday,  its 
treatment  of  the  months  with  birth- 
days, events  and  quotations. 
C       Correlate  school  with  home: 

through  suggestions  for  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  Parent- 
Teacher  organizations,  Canning 
Clubs,  Agricultural  Clubs,  and 
articles  on  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustrial Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Costuming,  Manual  Training,  Com- 
munity Interests  and  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation. 


THE  WORLD  BOOK,  Inc.    Depths 

104  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  Flag  Book  contain- 
ing "The  Story  of  Flags,"  Flag  Day  program,  Flag 
Ritual,  and  colored  plates  showing  the  flags  of  the 
states  and  the  flags  of  the  Americas:  and  give  me 
firtlier  information  concerning  the  THE  WORLD 
BOOK  and  tell  me  how  I  can  secure  a  set. 


h  Michigan  Avenue 
8  —  Chicago,  Illinois 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

(Number  Two) 


To  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors : 
Now  that  the  institute  work  is  over,  I  wish  to  be 
more  specific  and  call  attention  to  some  very  defi- 
nite things  that  your  Board  can  do  to  improve  the 
teachers  in  service.  In  the  first  place,  your  best 
results  will  come  through  the  co-operation  of  su- 
perintendents, principals  and  supervisors.  In  other 
words,  you  must  have  a  working  unit  in  each 
county. 

A  Working-  Unit. 

The  county  superintendent,  the  city  superinten- 
dent, the  county  supervisors,  and  the  principals  of 
the  State  high  schools  might  form  a  working  unit 
through  which  you  could  reach  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  Let  us  say  what  others  are  saying,  that 
you  will  make  a.  mistake  if  you  spend  your  time 
lecturing  to  county  associations  unless  these  lec- 
tures are  planned  to  affect  an  organization  and  di- 
rect the  work  of  this  unit.  The  most  important 
step  now  is  to  put  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervi__sors  to  work  educating  teachers  in  the 
several,  counties.  You  have  taken  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  superintendents.  There-fore,  they  (should  bo 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  county  association  is  of  small  value  unless 
there  is  some  plan  of  work,  some  definite  purpose 
in  view.  There  has  been  too  much  aimless  work 
in  the  past.  Superintendents  have  been  too  willing 
to  permit  the  teachers  to  organize,  elect  a  long 
list  of  officers,  such  as  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  executive  committee,  program 
committee,  etc.,  and  then  sit  off  and  watch  the 
teachers  run  the  meetings.  In  some  instances  the 
county  superintendent  does  not  even  attend  the 
meetings.  He  is  too  busy  with  other  things.  If 
this  is  the  way  to  get  effective  work  done,  then  the 
teachers  ought  to  elect  the  county  superintendent. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  for  a  mem- 
ber of  your  board  to  go  into  a  county,  spend  two 
or  three  days,  and  organize  a  working  unit  com- 
posed of  those  most  capable  to  instruct  the  teach- 
ers. The  county  board  might  be  pursuaded  to 
pay  the  principals  of  the  State  high  schools  a 
small  sum  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  put  their 
energies  into  the  work.  They  could  devote  their 
Saturdays  and  perhaps  Friday  afternoons  to  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  the  several  townships.  The  general 
meeting  might  be  held  once  a  month  or  if  the 
township  meetings  are  held  often,  the  general  meet- 
ings might  be  held  once  every  two  months.  In  or- 
der to  do  effective  work  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
teachers  in  small  groups. 

Teachers'  Course. 

After  a  working  unit  has  been  organized,  a  defi- 


nite plan  of  work  should  be  outlined  by  your  board 
in  co-operation  with  the  superintendents,  principals, 
and  supervisors. 

Teachers  need  instruction,  as  a  rule,  along  three 
lines:  (1)  A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught;  (2)  how  to  organize  this  knowledge  and 
teach  it  effectively;  and  (3)  how  to  care  for  the 
child.  At  present  the  health  authorities  are  giving 
valuable,  aid  to  the  teachers  in  this  last  respect. 
They  should  be  urged  to  comply  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  instructions  of  the  health  authorities.  As 
to  the  second,  there  are  enough  good  teachers  in 
every  county,  who  are  acquainted  with  local  con- 
ditions and  the  difficulties  of  rural  schools,  if  they 
could  be  organized  could  give  very  valuable  as- 
sistance in  methods  of  teaching.  We  need  to  use 
the  agencies  at  hand  and  by  using  them  we  make 
them  more  efficient.  I  do  not  have  much  faith  in 
model  classes.  The  best  model  work,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  in  organizing  teachers  into  classes  and  teach- 
ing them  as  children  should  be  taught. 
Examinations. 

The  teacher  training  courses  should  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations.  The 
criticisms  that  come  up  show  that  the  examina- 
tions of  the  past  have  been  little  related  to  the  sub- 
ject studied  by  the  teachers.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. The  questions  made  out  at  a  central  office 
have  a  tendency  to  be  formal.  The  teachers  should 
be  given  a  general  plan  of  study.  It  should  be 
worked  in  the  county  associations,  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  discussed  in  club  meetings  before  the 
questions  are  made  out.  You  will  then  avoid  all 
questions  that  seem  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  "catching"  the  applicant.  This  is  an  exceeding- 
ly important  matter.  Therefore,  the  examinations 
should  be  the  greatest  stimulus  to  good  work  in  the 
county.  There  was  a  tendency  this  summer  to  ex- 
ploit ignorance  of  the  teachers  and  humorous  an- 
swers were  published  in  the  papers.  Many  of  the 
questions  likewise  produced  a  smile. 
The  Reading  Circle. 

The  purpose  of  the  reading  circle  should  be  to 
broaden  the  teachers'  knowledge.  The  rural  lib- 
raries contain  more  material  suitable  for  school 
use  than  the  teachers  are  acquainted  with.  But 
this  is  being  treated  under  another  head.  Insist 
on  the  teachers  reading  "The  Brown  Mouse,"  and 
then  insist  on  their  attempting  one  or  two  things 
suggested  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  school  referred  to  in  the  "Brown 
Mouse"  is  more  than  fiction,  It  is  based,  on  the 
work  of  a  rural  school  in  Iowa. 

I  suppose  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Food  Administration.  They  are  jointly  sending  out 
monthly  material  suitable  for  the  high  school,  the 
upper  grammar  grades,  and     the     lower  grammar 
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grades,  and  the  thought  questions  and  references 
to  libraries  offer  enough  material  for  a  reading  cir- 
cle course.  We  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
using  this  material.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  pass 
through  this  year  studying  books  on  methods  when 
teachers  as  a  rule  do  not  even  comprehend  what 
such  books  mean,  because  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
basis  on  which  to  construct  a  psychological  method. 
A  few  of  the  better  teachers  can  profit  from  such 
books,  but  not  the  large  majority. 

Teacher  Training  in  High  School. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  up  strong  centers  in  each 
county.  All  the  large  towns  and  the  State  high 
schools  should  have  teacher  training  courses.  f[ 
repeat  what  I  said  last  month.  The  best  way  to 
train  teachers  is  to  let  them  teach  in  co-operation 
with  a  good  teacher — not  practice  teaching,  but 
teaching.  Take  the  high  school  girls  in  the  senior 
year  and  give  them  definite  work  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Let  the  regular  teacher  show  them  how  to  organ- 
ize the  work  and  point  out  their  mistakes,  Trat  let 
them  teach.  You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  teaching, 
and  train  teachers  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it 
would  pay  you  to  find  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  the  city  schools  and  high  schools  that  are  now 
offering  courses  for  teachers,  study  their  work, 
suggest  improvements  and  recommend  others  ao 
follow  their  example. 


I  have  been  asked  to  state  what  subjects  would 
make  a  j?ood  course  for  teachers  in  the  high  school, 
the  fourth-year  class  carries  four  subjects  a  day,  let 
the  teacher  training  class  elect  three  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  teaching  experience  in  the  primary 
grades  should  count  for  the  fourth  subject.  In 
addition,  the  pupil  teachers  should  ■  carry  on  the 
reading  course  that  the  primary  teacher  carires. 

The  Rural  Library. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  rural  library.  The  high  cost  of  all  school 
material  makes  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  learn 
ways  of  economy.  You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  text- 
books, if  you  will  see  that  small  sets  of  supple- 
mentary books  are  placed  in  the  libraries  and  the 
teachers  are  instructed  to  use  them.  A  school  that 
has  a  well  balanqed  library  should  not  require  a 
child  to  buy  more  than  one  reading  book  a  year. 
The  remainder  should  come  from  the  library.  Read 
what  the  Durham  County  teachers  say  of  the  books 
in  the  library.  "We  can  correct  this  at  a  very  small 
cost — just  the  price  of  a  supplementary  library. 
You  could  more  than  save  the  cost  of  your  salaries 
by  instructing  the  teachers  how  to  buy  books  and 
then  how  to  use  them. 

I  have  already  made  this  letter  too  long,  therefore 
I  shall  wait  until  December  to  write  you  further. 

E.  C.  B. 


RESPONSES  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  FROM  TEACHERS 


It  seems  that  the  Open  Letter  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  was  very  favorably  received,  judging 
from  the  replies  that  have  come  in.  The  public 
should  know  what  interest  the  members  of  the 
board  especially  have  in  this  whole  question  of 
teacher  training  and  how  earnestly  they  are  seek- 
ing light.  They  desire  as  much  information  as 
possible,  for  they  are  earnestly  seeking  the  right 
course.  Several  of  the  replies  received  are  publish- 
ed below. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Allen's  Reply. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Institute  Conductors.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I  like  to  see.  I  for  one  am  glad  to  find  out  what 
the  teachers  of  the  State  think  we  ought  to  do.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  open  your  columns  to 
theteachers  to  write,  as  well  as  for  you  to  write 
me.  We  have  so  much  that  ought  to  be  done  that 
it  is  a  question  of  what  should  be  done  first." 

Teachers  should  co-operate  with  the  Board,  since 
the  members  desire  all  the  assistance  that  the 
friends  can  give.  If  any  one  has  a  good  suggestion, 
write  it  out  and  send  it  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion for  publication.  It  will  not  only  help  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  but  it  will  stimulate  other  teachers 
to  give  some  thought  to  this  question. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott's  Reply. 

"You  have  certainly  outlined  the  work  that  needs 
our  immediate  attention.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  more  of  the  details  of  your  whole  plan  for 
the  study  of  the  rural  library  as  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ers' reading  course.  I  feel  sure  that  it  can  be  made 
a   most  useful  tool  in  the   teacher  training   work 


as  well   as   a   means   to    enlarge   and   broaden   the 
actual  class-room  instruction." 

Miss  Parrott  is  right,  the  rural  library  should 
form  a  part  of  the  reading  circle.  An  outline  of 
how  to  begin  was  published  in  October  number  and 
is  continued  in  the  present  number.  The  first  ar- 
ticle is  already  bearing  fruit.  We  have  already 
heard  from  fourteen  schools.  These  have  completed 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  and,  in  doing  this  work, 
they  learned  that  many  books  were  lost,  that  there 
were  none  suitable  for  the  primary  grades,  and 
that  they  desired  information  on  how  to  use  the 
library. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Giles'  Reply. 

This  reply  came  over  the  long  distance  'phone. 
Mr.  Giles  had  just  returned  to  Raleigh  from  holding 
an  institute  and  he  was  anxious  for  more  informa- 
tion as  to  how  teacher  training  classes  could  be  or- 
ganized in  the  various  counties. 

"This  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter.  All 
county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents 
should  comply  with  these  suggestions  and  tell  in 
North  Carolina  Education  what  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  teachers  in  their  own  counties." 
Mr.  Giles  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  we  need 
all  the  light  possible.  Unless  we  can  get  it  and 
show  substantial  progress  it  may  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  next  General  Assembly  that  the  present 
method  of  training  and  certificating  teachers  is  the 
right  method. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pope,  Principal  of  Wilson's  Mills  State 
High  School. 
A  letter  received  from  Principal  R.  A.  Pope  shows 
(Continued  on  page  5.) 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HISTORY  TEACHERS 


How  the  lessons  of  the  great  war  may  be  taught 
in  the  school-room  is  told  in  Teaehers'  Leaflet  No. 
1,  on  "Opportunities  for  History  Teachers,"  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  for  distribution  to 
teachers  of  history  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  the  American  teacher  of  history  in  this  year 
planning  his  work  under  conditions  at  once  per- 
plexing and  inspiring,  is  the  Bureau's  statement  in 
announcing  the  new  work.  In  its  appeal  to  teach- 
ers the  Bureau  says: 

"The  nation  has  finally  been  drawn  into  a  great 
war,  a  war  which  demands  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution not  only  efficient  and  courageous  services 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  also  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  fighting  forces  nor  directly  responsible 
for  the  civil  administration  on  which  those  forces 
depend. 

"First  of  all  comes  the  duty  of  keeping,  for  teach- 
er and  pupil,  the  habit  of  at  least  trying  to  see 
things  as  they  really  were  and  are.  This  is  not 
easy  at  any  time.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  when  too  many  people  believe  a 
slight  distortion  of  facts  may  be  a  patriotic  duty. 
In  the  long  run  loyalty  to  the  country  as  well  as 
loyalty  to  history  are  best  served  by  looking  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"The  training  of  young  people  and  of  the  pa- 
rents through  the  pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  the  decision  of  public  questions  is  important 
enough  at  any  time,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  this 
war  whose  meaning  for  the  individual  citizen  is 
not  so  easily  brought  home.  In  1823  and  1827, 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  under  discussionn, 
Daniel  Webster  referred  to  the  people  who  thought 
that  A  mericans  had  no  interest  in  the  European 
system  of  mutual  insurance  for  hereditary  rulers 
against  popular  movements.  What,  they  said,  have 
we  to  do  with  Europe?  The  thunder,  it  may  be 
said,  rolls  at  a  distance.  The  wide  Atlantic  rolls 
between  us  and  danger  ;and,  however  others  may 
suffer,  we  shall  remain  safe.  Webster's  answer  to 
this  question  was  strikingly  similar  to  some  of  the 
utterances  of  President  Wilson  'I  think  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  we  are  one  of 

the  nations  of  the  earth We  have  as  clear 

an  interest  in  international  law  as  individuals  have 
in  the  laws  of  society.'  That  was  said  long  before 
the  steamship,  the  submarine,  and  the  wireless  had 
broken  down  still  further  our  'splendid  isolation.' 
Today  we  are  fighting  for  our  own  rights,  but 
over  and  above  those  special  rights  of  our  own  we 
are  fighting  for  international  law  itself,  without 
which  ho  nation  can  be  safe,  least  of  all  those  demo- 
cratic governments  which  are  less  effectively  organ- 
ized for  war  than  for  peace. 

"No  one  can  take  an  intelligent  part  in  a  great 
conflict  for  the  safety  of  democracy  under  an  or- 
derly system  of  international  law  unless  he  is  really 
interested  in  and  knows  something  about  other  na- 
tions than  his  own — about  the  differences  between 
a  republican  government  like  our  own  or  that  of 
France  or  the  scarcely  less  democratic  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and,  in  sharp 


contrast  to  all  of  these,  a  strongly  monarchical  sys- 
tem like  that  of  the  German  Empire,  in  which  the 
most  important  measures  affecting  the  national  wel- 
fare may  be  practically  determined  by  a  single 
hereditary  sovereign  or  a  small  group  of  such  sov- 
ereigns." 


STORY  OF  THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

How  many  students  know  the  song  and  the  words 
of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"?  Here  is  a  story  of 
that  song  that  all  teachers  will  be  interested  in. 
It   comes  by  way   of  the  Smithfield  Herald: 

"A  few  days  ago  about  60  members  of  the  Scitu- 
ate  Historical  Society  toured  the  town  of  Scituate, 
Mass.,  visiting  many  points  of  interest,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  homestead,  in  Green- 
bush  village,  and  drank  water  for  the  old  well  made 
famous  by  the  song  written  by  Samuel  Woodworth 
100  years  ago.  They  had  met  to  honor  the  cente- 
nary of  the  writing  of  the  'Old  Oaken  Bucket,'  a 
song  almost  as  well  known  as  'Home  Sweet  Home.' 

"Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of  the  poem, 
was  descended  from  Walter  Woodworth,  who  came 
over  from  England  in  1635,  just  after  Boston  was 
settled. 

"According  to  the  story  which  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  family,  Woodworth,  who  was  fore- 
man of  the  mechanical  staff  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper, walked  home  from  his  office  on  Wall  Street 
one  hot  afternoon  and  found  a  pitcher  of  fresh  wa- 
ter which  his  wife  had  just  brought  from  the  pump. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  it  and  remarked  that  it  was 
good,  but  not  as  refreshing  as  the  water  he  used  to 
quaff  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  he  left  hanging 
in  his  father's  well  at  home.  'Wouldn't  that  make 
a  pretty  subject  for  a  poem,  Samuel?'  asked  his 
wife,  Lydia.  Woodworth  took  the  suggestion  and 
that  evening  wrote  the  famous  song  at  a  sitting, 
practically  as  we  have  it  today.  It  has  been  sung, 
around  the  world  and  has  stirred  many  hearts  to 
thoughts  of  the  old  days  as  the  song  has  been  sung 
around  a  million  firesides.  The  original  manuscript 
was  sold  for  $500  and  is  now  in  a  Britsh  collection." 


RESPONSES  FROM  THE  MEMBERS     OF     THE 
BOARD   OF  EXAMINERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

how  seriously  the  teachers  are  attacking  this  prob- 
lem. They  need  direction  and  encouragement.  A 
paragraph  from  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

"We  are  combining  the  Literary  Society  Work. 
Reading  Circle  Work  and  Community  Club  Work 
in  one  organization.  It  seems  to  do  well,  too.  The 
teachers  in  three  sections  direct  as  many  fields  of 
work.  We  have  indexed  the  library  as  suggested 
in  Education." 

In  the  next  number  of  Education  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  reports  from  a  much  larger  number  of 
teachers  and  from  a  much  wider  area. 


Send  that  club  order  [for  magazines  for  your 
school  library  or  reading  room  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  is  a  price  list  on 
page  23. 
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STUDIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners  requires  each  ap- 
plicant for  high  school  principal's  or  superinten- 
dent's certificate  to  make  a  study  of  the  school 
law.  Since  the  laws,  as  they  are  now  published, 
are  not  in  suitable  shape  for  a  full  understanding 
of  their  meaning  and  their  relation  to  school  ad- 
ministration in  North  Carolina,  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  school  law  and  school  administra- 
tion will  be  published  in  North  Carolina  Education. 
These  articles  are  taken  from  lectures  delivered  to 
students  of  educational  administration  in  Trinity 
College  and  deal  with  the  history  of  the  laws  now 
in  force.  The  scope  of  the  laws,  and  the  application 
to  the  schools.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  it 
is  the  purpose  to  publish  the  lectures  in  full  in 
bulletin  form  for  the   teachers  of  the  State. 

The  first  article  treats  of  the  history  and  duties 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  First  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  public  school  system  of  North  Carolina  had 
its  beginning  in  1825  when  the  Legislature  created 
"an  endowment"  known  as  the  Literary  Fund.  The 
act  specified  that  didivends  arising  from  certain 
stock  owned  by  the  State,  taxes  derived  from  the 
sale  of  liquor,  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  and  such  other  sums  as  the  Legislature 
might  appropriate  from  time  to  time,  should  be  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes.  The  creation  of  this 
special  fund  called  also  for  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial board,  known  as  the  "President  and  Director 
of  the  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina,"  which 
consisted  of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State. 

The  duties  of  this  board  were  to  invest  the  funds 
entrusted  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  amount  had  suf- 
ficiently increased,  to  recommend  proper  school 
legislation. 

The  amount  of  this  endowment  at  first  was  small. 
Two  years  after  its  creation  it  was  about  $36,000. 
But  ten  years  later,  1837,  it  had  become  sufficiently 
large  to  begin  the  experiment  and  the  Literary 
Board  was  "instructed  to  digest  a  plan  for  common 
schools."  The  Board  reported  in  1838,  and  the 
first  State  Public  School  Law  was  enacted  January 
7,  1839.  In  1840  the  fund  amounted  to  $2,241,480. 
(See  Knight's  Public  School  Law  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    Chapter  VI  for  a  history  of  this  fund.) 

The  duties  of  this  Literary  Board  now  became 
exceedingly  important.  It  not  only  had  to  guard 
the  fund  and  to  direct  it  so  that  it  would  produce  a 
considerable  revenue,  but  it  had  to  take  some  over- 
sight over  the  schols,  make  the  apportionment  to 
the  counties,  and  see  that  the  money  was  used 
properly.  Before  the  Literary  Board  could  appor- 
tion any  money  to  the  counties,  the  districts  desir- 
ing a  school  was  compelled  to  vote  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  raise  at  least  $40.  Then  the  Board  appor- 
tioned to  the  county  for  the  use  in  said  district 
half  the  amount  or  $20.  The  public  school  fund 
of   the    district,    therefore,    was   $60. 


The  duties  resting  upon  this  board  -became  so 
heavy  that  in  1852  the  Legislature  created  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Cal- 
vin H.  Wiley  was  elected  and  in  January,  185b, 
took  over  many  of  the  duties  that  had  rested  upon 
the   Literary   .Board. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  the  first  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  new  State  constitution  adopted 
in  1868,  however,  abolished  the  Literary  Board  and 
created  "The  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  old  school  system  was  virtually  destroyed 
by  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war,  however,  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted  (1868)  and  it  provided 
for  a  State  Board  of  Education  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Attorney  General.  Moreover,  it  spe- 
cified that  the  board  should  be  organized — the  Gov- 
ernor as  chairman  and  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  as  secretary.  It  specifies  also  that 
a  majority  bf  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
In  abolishing  the  old  Literary  Board  it  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all 
powers  and  trusts  of  "the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina." 
(Sections  8,  9,  10,  of  Art.  IX,  the  Constitution.) 

The  Organization  of  the  Board. 

The  law  states  that  the  Board  "shall  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  Executive  Office  and  shall  meet  at 
such  times  as  a  .majority  of  the  members  may 
appoint.  But  the  Governor  may  call  a  meeting 
at  any  time."  It  further  states  that  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  shall  keep  the  records  in  a  well-bound 
and  suitable  book  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent.  Moreover,  the  State 
Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  and 
lie  shall  keep  a  "fair  and  regular  account  of  all 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  literary 
fund,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  same  time  when  he  makes  his  biennial 
account  of  the  ordinary  revenue;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  manner  in  which  the  fund  has  been 
applied  or  invested,  with  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same  as  |0  it  shall  seem 
expedient." 

The  Duties  of  the  Board. 

As  the  public  school  system  has  developed  and  in- 
creased in  importance,  the  duties  ,'and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  Board  have  increased.  The  con- 
stitution provides  (Sec.  10,  Art.  IX)  that  the  Board 
"shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free 
public  school  and  educational  fund  of  the  State ;  but 
all  act,  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. ' ' 

A  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board 
consist  in  conserving  and   apportioning  the   State 
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School  Fund.     This  consists  of  two  kinds — (1)   The 
Literary  Fund,  and    (2)   moneys  apportionned. 

Loan  Fund  for  Building  School  Houses. 

The  State  Literary  Fund  was  almost  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  war  and  misrule  after  the  war.  In 
1866  it  produced  only  $776.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  the  low  state  of  the  public  school  funds.  The 
schools  closed  because  there  were  no  funds  to  ap- 
portion. The  constitution  of  1868  and  of  1877  again 
provided  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  should  be 
applied  to  this  fund  and  in  1903  the  amount  in 
the  State  treasury  was  about  $200,000. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1903  set  this  fund  aside 
to  be  used  by  a  "loan  fund  for  building  school 
houses."  The  law  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time,  but  as  it  now  stands  "the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  adivsable,  may  make  loans  from  the  State 
Literary  Fund  to  the  county  board  of  education 
of  any  county  for  the  building  and  improving  of 
public  schoolhouses  or  dormitories  for  rural  high 
schools  and  county  farm-life  schools  in  such  county; 
but  no  warrant  for  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
for  such  puropses  shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor 
except  upon  the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education." 

The  terms  of  the  loan  are  so  favorable  that  all 
the  counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  period  from  1903  to  the  present  time 
mark  a  new  era  in  school-house  building.  The  law 
provides  that  "loans  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  payable  in  ten  installments, 
shall  bear  interest  at  four  per  centum,  payable  an- 
nually, and  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  note  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  executed  by  the  chair- 
men and  secretary  thereof,  and  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  first  installments  of  such 
loan,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  whole  amount 
then  due,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  board  on  the 
tenth  day  of  February  after  the  tenth  da,y  of  Au- 
gust subsequently  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and 
the  remaining  installments,  together  with  the  in- 
terest, shall  be  paid,  one  each  year,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  February  of  each  subsequent  year,  till  all 
shall  have  been  paid." 

This  fund  is  absolutely  safe.  Not  a  cent  has  been 
lost  in  fourteen  years.  The  following  section  of  the 
law  shows  how  it  is  secured: 

"At  the  January  meeting  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  before  any  installment  shall  be  due  on 
the  next  tenth  day  of  February,  the  county  board 
shall  set  apart  out  of  the  school  funds  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  such  installment  and  interest  to  be 
due,  and  shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  school  fund  therefore,  who,  prior  to  the 
tenth  day  of  February,  shall  pay  over  to  the  State 
Treasurer  the  amount  then  due.  And  any  amount 
loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  a 
lien  upon  the  total  school  funds  of  such  county,  in 
whatsoever  hands  such  fiyid  may  be;  and  upon 
failure  to  pay  any  installment  or  interest,  or  part 
of  either,  when  due,  the  State  Treasurer  may  de- 
duct a  suffiicent  amount  for  the  payment  of  same 
out  of  fund  due  any  county  from  any  special  State 
appropriation  for  public  schools,  or  he  may  bring 
action  against  the  county  board  of  education  of  such 


county,  any  person  in  whose  possession  may  be  any 
part  of  the  school  funds  of  the  county,  and  the  tax 
collector  of  such  county;  and  if  the  amount  of 
school  fund  then  on  hand  be  insufficient  to  pay  in 
full  the  sum  so  due,  then  the  State  Tresaurer  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  order  directing  the  tax  collector 
of  such  county  to  pay  over  to  the  State  Treasurer 
all  moneys  collectied  for  school  purposes  until  such 
debt  and  interest  shall  have  been  paid."  (Section 
4055.) 

After  the  money  has  been  loaned  to  the  counties, 
the  county  board  of  education  may  make  loans  to 
any  district.  But  this  will  be  discussed  under  the 
County  School  System. 

This  fund  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  compound 
interest,  and  by  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  legis- 
lative appropriations  until  it  amounts  to  nearly  a 
million  dollars. 

Other  State  Funds. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  charge  of  the 
following  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly : 

1.  Special  High  School  Fund  for  stimulating  high 
school  instruction,  and  teacher  training. 

2.  Special  Farm  Life  School  Fund  for  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county 
farm  life  schools  and  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  home-making. 

3.  Special  Fund  for  Promoting  Rural  Libraries. 

4.  Special  Fund  for  Promoting  a  six  montnhs' 
school  term  in  every  public  school  district  in  the 
State. 

5.  Special  Appropirations  for  Schools.  (These 
special  funds  will  be  treated  under  the  County 
School  System.) 

The  Text-book  Commission. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  State  Board  is  to 
adopt  text-books  for  all  the  county  schools.  The 
law  makes  the  State  Board  the  Text-book  Com- 
mission. In  1901  the  General  Assembly  created  a 
sub-text-book  commisison  composed  of  seven  practi- 
cal school  men  whose  duties  are  to  examine  books 
submitted  for  adoption  and  make  a  report  to  the 
State  Board.  In  1915  this  sub-commission  for  the 
first  time  sat  with  the  State  Board  and  voted  in 
the  adoption.  But  the  contracts  are  made  between 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  book  com- 
panies. 

This  board  adopts  books  for  five  years  for  all  the 
county  schools  and  it  is  compulsory  upon  these 
schools   to   use   the   adopted   books. 

Other  Duties  of  the  State  Board. 

The  State  Board  has  control  of  the  colored  nor- 
mal schools,  elects  the  directors  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  East 
Carolina  Training  School. 

(The  next  article  will  treat  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education.) 
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LESSONS  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 


President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  school  officers 
makes  a  plea  for  the  teachers  and  other  school  of- 
ficers to  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  community  and  national  life.  He  says  fur- 
ther : 

"Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  American  public  education  or  of  existing  prac- 
tice. Nor  it  is  a  plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement 
of  the  school  program  appropriate  merely  to  the 
period  of  the  Avar.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in 
public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the 
war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to 
the  broader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at 
hand  with  which  the  schools  may  at  once  expand 
their  teaching,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  and  Com- 
missioner Claxton  to  organize  the  proper  agencies 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  les- 
sons for  the  elementary  grades  and  for  the  high 
school  classes.  Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  concrete  way 
what  can  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  and  of  stimu- 
lating teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  formu- 
late new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn  directly 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live." 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  in  accepting  the  President's 
suggestion  writes  a  letter  to  superintendents  and 
principals  in  which  he  says : 

"In  keeping  with  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  Food  Administration  will 
co-operate  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
issuing  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  series 
of  bulletins  which  will  contain  "Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Life."  These  lessons  will  serve 
the  very  urgent  immediate  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  conserving  food  and 
all  other  resources  of  the  nation.  They  will  serve 
at  the  same  time  the  broader  purpose  of  training 
pupils  in  the  school  to  recognize  their  rights  and 
obligations  in  the  co-operative  society  in  which  they 
live." 

This  is  followed  by  a  letter  from  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxon  to  "All 
State,  county,  and  city  superintendents."    He  says: 

"The  Bureau  of  Education,  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  has  secured  the 
services  of  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  and 
writers  and  will  furnish  a  body  of  material  which 
it  is  hoped  will  supplement  effectively  the  books  and 
courses  now  at  hand 

"The  purpose  and  form  of  these  lessons  ar,e,  as 
pointed  out  in  President  Wilson's  letter,  adapted 
not  only  to  conditions  which  must  obtain  while 
the  war  continues,  but  as  well  to  the  conditions 
which  will  no  doubt  continue  long  after  the  war 
has  ended;  which  indeed  may  not  pass  away  for 
many  decades,  if  ever, 

"Much  of  the  material  to  which  attention  should 
be  given  in  such  courses  is  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
vironment of  the  school.  The  lessons  provided  will 
be  most  successful  if  they  lead  teachers  and  pu- 
pils to  study  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

All  school  officers  are  urged  to  join  in  this  plan, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  lessons  and  by  encouraging 
the  study  of  community  problems  near  at  hand,  to 


aid  in  developing  general  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
life   under   our   modern   social   organization." 

The  Preparation  of  the  Lessons. 

The  lessons  are  edited  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

They  are  prepared  in  three  sections:  Section  A, 
for  the  upper  classes  of  high  schools ;  Section  B,  for 
the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  the  first 
classes  of  high  schools;  Section  C,  for  intermediate 
grades  of  elementary  schools. 

The  Plan  of  the  Lessons. 

Teachers  should  first  understand  the  plan  and 
purposes  of  the  lesson.  In  selecting  subject  mat- 
ter it  is  clear  that  the  authors  have  followed  a 
general  plan.  In  each  of  the  three  sections  some 
great  industry  that  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
war  is  studied.  Then  a  study  of  life  in  colonial 
times  is  made  in  order  to  contrast  the  simple  life 
of  the  past  with  the  complex  life  of  today.  The 
great  complexity  of  modern  life  is  best  shown  in  the 
structure  of  our  cities.  Therefore,  an  industry  is 
chosen  for  each  section  that  brings  out  the  entire 
dependence  of  people  today.  For  example,  a  flour 
mill  in  Section  A,  a  city  market  in  Section  B,  and 
the  city  water  supply  in  Section  C  are  good  il- 
lustrations of  the  dependence  of  one  set  of  workers 
upon  another  and  the  growing  need  of  social  con- 
trol. 

Teachers  should  keep  the  purpose  always  before 
the  pupil — the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  society 
and  the  need  of  social  control,  the  demand  for  skill 
and  initiative,  and  the  dependence  upon  industry 
and  economy  and  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Section  A— tLessbn  for  the  Upper  Classes  of  High 
Schools. 

In  Section  A  there  are  three  lessons:  (1)  "Some 
Fundamental  Aspects  of  Social  Organization,"  (2) 
"The  Western  Pioneer,"  and  (3)  "The  Co-opera- 
tion of  Specialists  in  Modern  Society." 

Lesson  I  is  "Some  Fundamental  Aspects  of  Social 
Organization."  This  is  a  lesson  in  community  and 
national  life  drawn  from  the  great  war  now  in 
progress.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  life  in  the  modern  world. 
Specialization,  independence,  and  social  control  are 
all  illustrated  and  shown  to  be  important  facts  with 
which  the  student  should  become  familiar.  More- 
over, it  attempts  to  show  how  all  society  is  affected 
by  the  war,  and  how  many  agencies  must  co-operate 
if  we  win  the  war. 

Lesson  II  is  "The  Western  Pioneer."  The  pur- 
pose is  to  show  how  simple  life  was  in  the  days  of 
the  pioneers,  when  each  could  satisfydiis  immediate 
needs,  and  by  contrasting  the  pioneers  with  the 
present  organization  of  society  to  show  how  com- 
plex it  is  today.  Moreover,  it  exhibits  the  kinds  of 
wants  men  have  today,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
have  good  .natural  resources  and  able  men  in  order 
to  meet  these  wants.     It  shows  furthermore  how  so- 
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ciety  has  more  wants  than  can  be  filled  by  isolated 
man  and  do  it  more  easily. 

Lesson  II  is  "The  Co-operation  of  Specialists  in 
Modern  Society."  This  is  a  story, of  a  young  man's 
visit  to  a  large  flour  mill,  what  he  learned  there, 
and  how  many  other  industries  of  the  city  were 
related  in  business  to  this  mill.  This  story  of 
a  modern  boy  and  his  discovery  of  the  complexities 
of  modern  society  present  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
preceding  lesson.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  that  our 
society  is  made  up  of  co-operative  specialists  and 
that  the  whole  of  modern  life  is  subject  to  social 
control. 

Section  B — Lessons  for  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades 
and  First  Year  of  High  School. 

This  section  contains  four  lessons  having  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  preceding  one — to  teach  the 
need  of  co-operation  of  society,  the  interdependence 
of  nations,  the  manifold  wants  of  man,  the  de- 
mand for  skill,  and  the  need  of  social  control. 

Lesson  I  is  "The  Effect  of  War  on  Commerce 
in  Nitrate." 

This  is  a  story  of  the  nitrate  beds  in  Chile,  the 
uses  of  nitrate,  how  Germany,  America,  and  Eng- 
land depend  upon  Chile  for  a  supply  of  nitrate,  and 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  this  trade.  The  purpose 
of  this  lesson  is  to  show  the  meaning  of  social 
interdependence  and  co-operation  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  and  the  importance  of  knowledge  and 
scientific   study  in   solving  our  problems. 

Lesson  II  is  "The  Varied  Occupations  of  a  Co- 
lonial Farm."  How  our  ancestors  lived  in  the  days 
before  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  modern  in- 
ventions is  the  theme  of  the  lesson.  The  purpose  is 
to  show  the  manifold  wants  of  men  even  under  sim- 
ple conditions,  how  in  early  days  men  met  their 
wants  in  a  self-s\ifficing  way,  and  the  sharp  con- 
trast of  modern  co-operative  ways  of  meeting  wants. 

Lesson  III  is  "A  Cotton  Factory  and  the  Work- 
ers." This  is  a  story  of  the  coming  of  the  cot- 
ton factory,  its  complicated  machinery,  the  large 
laboring  class  employed,  and  the  effect  of  this  in- 
dustry upon_society.  It  is  planned  to  exhibit  the 
co-operation  of  many  people,  the  special  skill  con- 
tributed by  each,  the  interdependence  of  the  people, 
the  need  of  social  organization,  and  the  part  that 
the  factory  system  plays  in  determining  conditions 
of  living. 

Lesson  IV  is  "Feeding  a  City."  This  is  a  story 
of  Chicago's  food  supply,  how  food  is  received  and 
distributed,  markets  and  storage  warehouses,  where 
the  food  comes  from,  and  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  feeding  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city. 

As  the  factory  shows  co-operation  and  interde- 
pendence, so  the  market  shows  how  the  population 
of  a  great  city  is  fed  through  co-operation.  The 
kinds  of  material  dealt  with  in  the  market  helps  to 
determine   the   social   organization. 

Sectiion   C — Lessons  for  the  Intermediate   Grades. 

This  section  contains  four  lessons  likewise  and 
the  subject  matter  is  similar  to  that  of  Section  B. 
Aeroplanes,  the  flax  industry  in  colonial  times,  the 
water  supply  of  a  great  city,  and  petroleum  and 
its  uses  show  the  need  of  co-operation,  specializa- 
tion-, and  social  control. 


Lesson  I  is  "The  War  and  Aaeroplane."  This  is 
a  story  of  the  history  of  aeroplanes,  how  man  has 
always  wanted  to  fly,  how  the  machine  has  been 
perfected,  and  its  uses  today.  The  purpose  of  this 
lesson  is  to  show  how  men  organize,  plan  and  co- 
operate in  meeting  their  wants.  A  great  crisis  like 
war  drives  men  to  invent  new  machines  and  to 
co-operate  in  order  to  ward  off  a  common  enemy. 

Lesson  II  is  "Spinning  and  Dyeing  Linen  in 
Colonial.  Times."  A  story  of  the  flax  industry  is 
given  in  order  to  show  how  many  steps  are  re- 
quired to  make  something  that  looks  very  simple 
whent  it  is  done.  It  shows  also  how  independent 
a  colonial  family  was  and  by  contrast  how  depen- 
dent people  in  modern  times  are  on  one  another. 

Lesson  III  is  "The  Water  Supply  of  a  Town  or 
City."  This  is  a  story  of  the  sources  of  our  water 
supply  and  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  im- 
pure wate.  It  shows,  furthermore,  how  a  city  must 
take  charge  of  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
and  why  all  citizens  should  be  informed  on  such 
matters. 

Lesson  IV  is  "Petroleum  and  Its  Uses."  An  in- 
teresting history  of  petroleum  and  Aits  uses  are 
given.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  how 
dependent  we  are  on  natural  resources,  on  an  in- 
vention, and  the  necessity  of  intelligent  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

Where  to  Secure  These  Lesson  Plans. 

These  lessons  are  sold  by  the  government  at  the 
following  rates:  one  copy,  5  cents;  each  additional 
copy  in  same  cover,  3  cents;  100  copies,  $2;  500 
copies,  $5 ;  1000  copies,  $9.50 ;  subscriptions  for  the 
series  of  any  section,  eight  times  the  prices  named. 
Subscriptions  are  urged  in  order  to  insure  prompt 
and  early  delivery.  They  may  be  secured  from 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington 
D.   C. 

The  lessons  are  issued  monthly,  beginning  with 
October   and   continuing   for   eight   months. 

As  a  Basis  for  Reading  Circle. 

These  lessons  form  an  excellent  basis  for  the  read- 
ing circle  for  this  year.  The  material  is  easily  se- 
cured and  the  entire  series  will  cost  the  individual 
teacher  only  about  twenty-five  cents  a  year  if  all 
the  teachers  of  a  county  subscribe,  and  enough 
copies  are  secured  to  supply  a  few  pupils  in  each 
school.  A  school  could  well  afford  to  purchase  a 
dozen  sets  and  place'  them  in  the  library  for  use 
in  the  future.  $5  would  buy  five  hundred  copies. 
That  means  a  school  could  have  twenty-one  copies 
of  each  set  for  each  of  the  three  classes  (high 
school,  grammar  school,  and  upper  elementary 
grades)   for  eight  months. 

The  stories  are  very  good.  Each  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  thought  questions  and  references 
to  library  books  that  might  stimulate  the  pupils  and 
teacher  to  make  further  investigation. 

The  teacher  should  co-operate  at  once  and  use 
as  President  Wilson  says,  "appropriate  materials 
drawn  directly  from  the  communities  in  which  they 
live." 


Send  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
your  orders  for  magazines.  See  price  list  on  page  2Z. 
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VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  COMPOSITION 

By  Mary  Callum  Wiley. 


(These  suggestions  are  primarily  for  high  school 
teachers.  But  two  topics,  "Causes  of  Failure  in 
Comopsition  Work"  and  "How  to  Select  Subjects 
for  Pupils"  should  be  studied  by  all  teachers. — 
E.  C.  B.) 

In  spite  of  what  many  teachers  say,  the  writing 
of  composition  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  English  work.  That  is,  it 
can  be  made  interesting  if  the  teacher  is  willing  to 
pay  the  cost.  For  success  in  this  subject  depends, 
in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  teacher  herself,  upon  her 
enthusiasm  and  sincerity,  upon  her  willingness  "to 
spend  and  be  spent."  For  not  only  must  she  be 
willing  to  spend  time  and  strength  upon  correct- 
ing papers,  upon  interviewing  individual  pupils,  but 
she  must  read  much  and  think  and  plan ;  she  must 
keep  herself  fresh  and  her  subject  live  and  interest- 
ing. She  must  study  her  individual  pupils  and  find 
in  each  one,  a  point  of  contact,  for  no  matter  how 
dull  and  uninteresting  (and  uninterested)  a  pupil 
may  seem  to  be,  he  can  be  reached  through  some 
one  thing,  and  by  encouragement  and  patience  on 
the  teacher's  part  led  to  express  himself  on  that 
subject. 

Causes  of  Failure  in  Composition  Work. 

How  necessary  it  is  then,  for  the  teacher  to  plan 
wisely  before  making  assignments  for  composition- 
writing.  The  haphazard  giving  out  of  subjects, 
the  assigning  to  thirty  or  forty  pupils  the  same  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  widest  causes  of  failure  in  com- 
position teaching.  How  can  one  expect  a  girl  to 
write  enthusiastically  upon  some  subject  she  knows 
and  cares  nothing  about,  or  a  boy  to  discuss  with 
sincerity  a  subject  that  appeals  to  girls  only?  How 
can  one  expect  a  matter-of-fact  business  kind  of  fel- 
low to  write  a  purely  imaginative  composition  or 
a  dreamy,  poetic  girl  to  write  only  cut-and-dried 
business  communications  ? 

But  you  say  we  must  make  our  pupils  well-round- 
ed boys  and  girls,  we  must  not  specialize  too  much 
with  them.  This  is  true.  But  this  general  teach- 
ing will  come  later,  after  we  have  waked  our  pu- 
pils up  and  made  them  interested  in  their  work. 

Bt  not  only  must  the  subject  fit  the  pupils,  it 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  circum- 
stances. What  is  more  deadening  to  composition 
work  than  to  be  required  to  write  on  The  First 
Snow  Fall  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  September  or 
to  try  to  discuss  the  war  of  1812  when  the  present 
war  is  filling  one's  thought? 

How  to  Select  Subjects  for  Pupils. 

The  subject  assigned  for  composition  must  be 
very  definite.  It  must  be  narrowed  down  to  some 
specific  phase  of  the  question,  as  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  telling  a  pupil  to  discuss  tobacco,  ask  him 
to  visit  a  warehouse  during  a  sale  and  write  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  smells :  or  tell  him  to  pretend 
that  he  is  a  stranger  in  town  and  sees  a  break  for 
the  first  time.  Or  suppose  you  wish  to  have  the 
subject  of  electricity  treated,  you  could  make  fifty 
or  more  assignments  out  of  this  one  topic  and  noue 
of  them  would  appeal  to  a  girl.  But  ask  some 
bright,  imaginative  girl  to  imagine  all  the  electric 


lights  cut  off  from  one  city  for  one  night  and  she 
will  hand  in  a  fine  composition  on  an  interesting 
story. 

Of  course,  this  individual  work  takes  time  and 
thought.  It's  hard  for  a  busy  teacher  to  make  out 
a  hundred  or  more '  different  topics.  Yet  there  are 
numerous  suggestions  that  can  be  gotten  from  va- 
rious text-books  and  educational  journals  and  news- 
papers. Then,  too,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  sub- 
jects come  crowding  to  one's  mind,  when  one  takes 
note-book  and  pencil  and  begins  to  write. 

I  have  found  it  helpful  to  keep  in  a  little  note- 
book the  subjects  I  give  out  from  time  to  time,  to 
number  these  topics  and  keep  records  of  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  (individual  pupils.  The  assign- 
ments are  copied  on  slips  of  paper,  numbered  as  in 
the  note-book  handed  to  pupils,  copied  by  them  and 
returned.  In  this  way  the  same  slip  can  be  used  at 
various  times  by  several  pupils.  When  two  or  three 
pupils  have  written  on  the  same  subject  it  is  in- 
teresting to  have  the  compositions  read  aloud  in 
class. 

A  Suggested  List  of  Subjects. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  never 
tried  this  method  of  assigning  topics,  the  following 
suggestive  list  is  offered : 

I — Subjects  Appealing  to  Imagination. 

1.  Suppose  the  climate  of  Forsyth  County  should 
suddenly  change  to  winter  all  the  year. 

2.  You  have  been  stone  deaf  all  your  life.  One 
day  while  passing  O'Houbon's  corner  (the  busiest 
place  in  Winston)  your  hearing  is  miraculously 
given  you. 

3.  Tell  a  story  suggested  by  Wordsworth's  Poor 
Susan  (a  poem  in  Golden  Treasury  studied  in  class). 

II — Topics  Relating  to  Classics  Studied. 

1.  Suppose  you  were  one  of  the  Raveloe  boys 
who  peeped  in  Silas  Marner's  window  that  day. 
Describe  what  you  saw. 

2.  One  day  while  we  are  having  English,  the 
door  opens  and  in  walks  Samuel  Johnson. 

3.  You  are  a  little  blind  boy.  Tell  how  one  cold 
day  you  were  crying  on  the  streets  of  London  when 
Shakespeare  came  by  and  amused  you  by  reciting: 
"When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall"  (In  Golden  Treas- 
ury studied  in  class.) 

4.  You  are  a  little  mountain  boy.  Burns,  the 
gauger,  spends  the  night  at  your  house. 

5.  How  would  you  like  to  have  Dr.  Primrose  for 
your  pastor? 

6.  Pretend  you  were  the  man  helping  Burns  in 
the  field  that  day  he  unearthed  the  mouse.  Relate 
the  incident,  using  conversation,  to  your  wife  that 
night  after  supper. 

7.  Imagine  Burns  now  living  in  Stokes  County, 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  he  lived  under  in 
Ayre. 

Ill— Story  Telling. 

1.  A  Boy  Scout  gets  separated  from  his  com- 
panions while  camping  out  near  Devil's  Den  (Mt. 
Airy).  His  scout  knoweldge  enables  him  to  find  his 
friends. 

2.  A  Boys'  Literary  Society  offers   a  prize   of 
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ten  dollars  for  the  best  original  oration.  A  boy 
in  need  of  money  offers  to  write  the  oration  for  one 
ambitious  fellow. 

3.  Read  Genesis  11  :l-7.  Write  a  story  imagin- 
ing yourself  a  little  Jewish  maid,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  builders. 

IV — Domestic  Science. 

1.  How  to  give  a  tea  for  20  people  on  one  dollar. 

2.  The  first  dress  I  ever  made. 

3.  Why  visit  the  store  rather  than  'phone  your 
order  ? 

4.  A  well-balanced  meal. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

1.  Describe  your  type-writing  room  during  a 
practice  period. 

2.  Should  a  person  who  is  going  into  business 
have  a  college  education? 

3.  Penmanship  is  still  of  importance  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

VI — Subjects  for  Pupils  Needing  Much  Practice  in 
Writing. 

1.  Condense  such  and  such  a  paragraph  in  Car- 
lyle  or  Macaulay  or  some  class  being  studied. 

3.  Penmanship  is  still  of  importance  in  the  busi- 
words. 

■4.  The  grammar  school  compared  with  high 
school  (three  paragraphs). 

5.  The  industries  of  our  town — 200-500  words. 
6    -How  I  expect  to  mlake  liy  living.     500  words 


WHAT    ROOSEVELT    THINKS    OF    THE    FARM 
LIFE  SCHOOL  IN  MOORE  COUNTY. 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Foes  of  Our  Own  House- 
hold," Colonel  Roosevelt  devotes  a  chapter  to  con- 
ditions in  our  villages  and  farming  sections.  Most 
of  the  chapter  deals  with  a  review  of  the  work  for 
the  Sand  Hill  Board  of  Trade  in  Moore  County. 
His  impression  of  the  farm  life  school  is  interesting. 

A  correspondent  of  the  News  &  Observer  from 
Aberdeen  gives  the  following  interesting  story 
taken  from  the  Colonel's  book: 

"The  farm  life  school  is  an  agricultural  school, 
started  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  State  law. 
The  principles  of  this  school  are  :(1)  That  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  trained  primarily  for  life  in  the  coun- 
try, not  by  books  simply,  but  by  actually  doing  the 
various  things  at  school  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
do  later  in  life.  (2)  That  the  school  shall  turn  out 
good  citizens,  taught  to  co-operate,  and  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  their  community  and  their  nation. 
Both  ends  are  being  measurably  achieved." 

As  regards  the   girls,  he  says : 

"They  are  all  dressed  in  uniforms  that  they  made 
themselves.  They  are  given  a  setting  up  drill  which 
has  proved  most  beneficial.  They  do  all  the  house- 
work and  cooking,  learning  by  actual  practice  to 
do  it  efficiently  and  economically.  In  the  kitchen 
they  use  implements  of  the  kind  that  they  will  have 
in  their  own  homes.  They  work  hard  but  not  to 
the  point  of  drudgery  or  exhaustion ;  and  in  the 
evenings  there  is  singing,  dancing,  games  or  lec- 
tures. Surely  this  is  a  school  along  'the  right 
lines ! ' ' 

"One  of  the  things  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
grappled  with  is  the  health  problem." 

"Three  years  ago  the  board  instituted  fairs,  the 


first  ever  held  in  the  region.  There  were  bands,  and 
parties  of  girl  dancers — an  unusual  and  very  pretty 
feature,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  and  boys  who  had  been 
to  the  Plum  Island  Camp.  Everything  was  by 
home  talent;  there  wasn't  an  imported  show  in  the 
fair." 

"The  section  stands  well  in  roads,  thanks  to  a 
leading  citizen  who  combined  vision  with  common 
sense.  He  built  the  first  sand  clay  road  of  type  that 
is  both  cheap  and  serviceable.  The  first  section  was 
built  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  parallel  with  an  old 
sand  road.  Then  he  gave  a  barbecue  to  his  neigh- 
bors ;  loaded  a  wagon  with  more  cotton  than  any- 
body present  had  ever  seen  pulled  by  a  team  be- 
fore  and  sent  it  up  the  sand  clay  road.  The  horses 
pulled  it  easily;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
sand  road  they  came  to  a  dead  halt.  This  prac- 
tical demonstration  won  the  day,  and  the  section  is 
now  covered  by  real  roads,  built  by  the  people  them- 
selves. ' ' 

"The  Board  of  Trade  has  arranged  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  the  complete  medical  examina- 
tion of  school  children.  It  has  built  at  the  farm  life 
school  a  hospital  with  two  sick-bed  wards,  an  operat- 
ing room  and  equipment.  It  has  aided  the  doctors 
to  organize  a  hospital  staff,  and  a  marked  impetus 
has  been  given  to  medical  and  surgical  work  in  the 
section." 

"This  is  the  spirit,  both  practical  and  lofty,  dif- 
ferential both  to  common  sense  and  idealism,  con- 
siderate both  of  one's  own  needs  and  of  those  of 
one's  fellows,  in  which  we  should  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farming  population — and  all  our  other 
problems  also." 


DANGEROUS  TO  SNEEZE. 

A  sneeze  is  defined  as  a  sudden  and  violent  ejec- 
tion of  air  through  the  nose  and  mouth  by  some 
convulsive  force  with  an  audible  sound.  A  sneeze 
is  now  known  to  be  all  this  and  more.  It  is  fre- 
quently a  rain  shower  of  tiny  drops  of  mouth  and 
nose  secretions.  It  is  a  spray  that  forces  these  secre- 
tions for  a  distance  of  several  feet  in  a  closed  room 
with  the  result  that  the  particles  float  around  for 
hours  without  becoming  diluted  or  losing  their  vi- 
tality. 

Sneezes  used  to  be  considered  unavoidable  and 
perfectly  excusable  in  fact  they  were  rather  en- 
joyed by  the  one  who  sneezed.  Now  they  are  consid- 
ered inelegant,  dangerous  and  very  inexcusable, 
particularly  if  not  sneezed  into  a  handkerchief. 
They  used  to  be  considered  signs  of  taking  cold ; 
now  they  are  signs  of  giving  colds  to  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sneeze  has  been  tabooed  by 
all  forms  of  common  decency  and  is  no  longer  allow- 
ed in  healthful  society. 

To  sneeze  in  a  person's  face  or  even  within  his 
presence  without  covering  it  with  a  handkerchief 
is  now  considered  more  of  a  crime  than  an  acci- 
dent. The  reason  is  this:  grippe,  pneumonia,  colds, 
tuberculosis  and  many  other  diseases  are  now  known 
to  be  transmitted  by  nose  and  mouth  secretions  and 
the  sneeze  is  one  of  their  chief  means  of  spread. 
When  sprayed  out  into  the  air,  especially  if  in 
a  closed  unventilated  room  or  hall  they  float 
around  for  hours  and  are  breathed  in  by  some 
innocent  visitor  or  inmate  person,  later  perhaps  to 
be  sneezed  out  again. — Press  Article,  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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Teachers  are  buying  "Liberty  Bonds."  It  is  a 
good  investment  and  the  best  way  to  help  win  the 
war. 


Give  the  children  a  Thanksgiving  party.  How 
many  things  should  we  be  thankful  for?  Let  this 
be  the  theme. 


Remember  the  Teachers'  Assembly  meets  in 
Charlotte  this  year.  Make  your  preparations  to 
go.  The  time,  Thanksgiving  week,  makes  it  easy 
for  teachers  to  go. 


How  many  schools  can  qualify  under  the  federal 
law  and  secure  appropriations  from  the  Smith- 
Hughes  fund?  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  our  farm  life  schools,  our  industrial  courses, 
and  our  interest  in  rural  economics.  Now  is  the 
time  to  show  how  real  our  work  has  been. 


The  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Public  High  Schools 
of  North  Carolina  are  ready  for  distribution.  The 
bulletin  contains:  (1)  The  Organization  and  Man- 
agement of  the  High  School;  (2)  High  School  Cur- 
ricula; and  (3)  Suggested  Text-books.  This  bulle- 
tin should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  high  school 
teacher. 


HEALTH  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  OUT. 

North  Carolina  is  making  great  improvements  in 
caring  for  the  health  of  the  children.  Many  coun- 
ties have  secured  the  all-time  health  physician.  It 
is  very  important  that  these  health  officers  should 
have  the  information  concerning  the  health  of  the 
school  district.  Teachers  are  required,  therefore, 
to  fill  out  certain  blanks  and  send  to  these  officers. 
In  other  counties  that  have  not.  employed  health 
officers  blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  Sate  Board 
of  Health  and  the  reports  should  be  forwarded  to 
that  board.  How  can  a  district  know  when  to  close 
a  school  on  account  of  an  epidemic  unless  the  offi- 


cials know  whether  all  the  children  will  be  subject 
to  the  disease?  This  is  an  important  matter  and 
teachers  should  not  neglect  it.  The  health  blank 
should  be  studied  carefully  and  sent  at  once  to  the 
proper  officials. 


TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 

The  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Charlotte  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  November  28- 
December  1.  The  promise  is  for  a  meeting  of  great 
interest  and  value,  in  which  new  questions  created  by 

the  conditions  of  the  war  will  not  be  entirely  left 
out. 

Secretary  Sams  is  now  perfecting  the  program, 
which  was  not  ready  in  time  for  publication  in 
this  number  of  North  Carolina  Education.  It  will 
be  distributed  through  the  mails  in  a  few  days. 


A  RAT  PARTY. 

A  prominent  citizen  in  North  Carolina  declares 
that  the  rats  are  eating  enough  food  annually  to 
supply  all  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  to  the  war 
from  this  State.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to 
save  what  the  rats  eat,  the  cost  of  the  soldiers 
would  be  saved.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. 

We  are  taught  to  save  all  we  can  in  order  to 
help  win  the  war,  but  we  have  a  double  burden  if 
we  have  to  support  rats  that  eat  as  much  as  a 
soldier  eats.  The  boys  of  the  school,  therefore, 
should  be  taught  to  organize  rat  parties  and  begin 
a  systematic  destruction  of  the  rodents.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  learn  the  best  way  to 
rid  the  community  of  rats.  Teachers  will  recall 
the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  and  other 
stories  that  tell  of  the  destruction  caused  by  this 
pest.     It  is  poor  economy  to  raise  food  for  rats. 


BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  desiring  high  school  principal  certifi- 
cate are  required  to  do  some  parallel  reading.  The 
following  books  have  been  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
professional    reading : 

Hollister's  "High  High  School  and  Class  Man- 
agement." (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
$1.25.) 

Brown's  "The  American  High  School."  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.     $1.25.) 

Hart's  "Educational  Resources  of  Village  and 
Rural  Communities."  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.) 

Dresslar's  "School  Hygiene."  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.     $1.) 

Teachers  desiring  a  principal's  certificate  should 
make  a  study  of  these  books  and  those  who  hold 
a  certificate  and  have  not  read  them  should  ar- 
range to  do  so  during  the. year. 
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NOVEMBER  IS  THRIFT  MONTH. 

Governor_Bickett  asks  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try to  set  apart  November  as  Thrift  Month.  He 
says:  "To  this  end  I  earnestly  beseech  the  farmers 
of  the  State  to  set  apart  the  month  of  November 
as  Thrift  Month,  and  urge  every  farmer  to  do  some- 
thing definite  and  substantial  during  that  month 
that  will  insure  to  the  permanent  betterment  of  his 
condition  in  life.  I  suggest  the  following  specific 
accomplishments  and  appeal  to  every  farmer  to  do 
one  or  more  of  these  things: 

"1.  If  he  be  a  tenant,  buy,  if  possible,  a  small 
farm  and  make  the  first  payment  on  the  purchase 
price. 

"2.  To  pay  off  all  debts,  and  go  on  a  cash  basis 
next.  year. 

"3.  To  start  a  savings  account  in  some  bank  or 
credit  union. 

"4.     To  buy  a  milch  cow  or  brood  sow. 

"5.     To  install  home  waterworks  and  lights. 

"6.     To  paint  his  house. 

"7.     To  set  out  an  orchard." 


TEACHERS   SHOULD   AID  IN  FOOD   CONSER- 
VATION. 

The  nation,  the  State,  the  county,  the  district  are 
all  being  organized  to  aid  in  food  conservation.  This 
matter  is  so  important  that  every  teacher  should  ac- 
cept membership  in  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, pledging  himself  or  herself  to  carry 
out  the  directions  and  advice  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
ter. Special  cards  are  being  prepared  and  sent 
out.  These  should  be  signed  and  information  sup- 
plied. 

The  teachers  should  have  talks  or  addresses  de- 
livered to  the  students  on  this  important  subject 
and  the  necessity  of  caring  for  food  that  has  already 
been  produced  and  of  making  preparations  for  the 
production  of  a  still  greater  supply  of  food  to  be 
produced  this  year,  should  be  constantly  kept  be- 
fore the  people.  It  is  said  that  one  good-sized 
slice  of  bread  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  con- 
tains about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  flour.  If 
every  individual  in  North  Carolina  wastes  one  slice 
of  bread  a  day,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  would 
that  make?     That  is  a  good  problem  in  arithmetic. 


TEACHERS  SHOUD  ECONOMIZE  IN  THE  USE 
OF  PAPER. 

"We  have  been  too  extravagant  in  the  use  of  pa- 
per and  tablets  in  school.  This  did  not  become  so 
burdensome  until  recently,  because  paper  was  cheap 
and  few  noticed  the  waste.  However,  the  high  cost 
of  paper  makes  the  price  of  tablets  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  many  parents  who  are  barely  able  to  buy 
books  for  the  children. 

A  patron  of  the  public  school  writes  the  following 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  teachers  almost 


everywhere  and  without  exception  to  require  the 
child  to  use  a  certain  kind  of  paper,  write  on  but 
one  side  only  and  hand  in  to  the  teacher  a  whole 
sheet  for  each  and  every  item.  This  I  have  no 
doubt  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  in  the 
main,  but  just  now  the  size  of  writing  tablest  is  cut 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  and  if  the  child  consumed  one 
tablet  per  week  last  year  he  will  most  certainly  use 
very  nearly  two  this  year.  This  one  item  alone  costs 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  of  the  State  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  uni- 
form action  ought  to  be  had,  requiring  our  teachers 
to  require  their  pupils  to  use  only  so  much  paper 
as  is  strictly  necessary  and  write  on  both  sides  of 
this  when  possible.  I  am  sure  this  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  families  of  the  State  amounting  well 
up  into  the  thousands  in  one  single  year  T  was 
much  pleaded  to  hear  from  one  teacher  in  the  Win- 
stin  schools  that  they  require  the  pupils  to  cut  the 
paper  to  size  to  hold  so  much  matter  as  is  to  be 
handed  in  and  to  use  both  sides  of  the  paper  for 
writing." 

Dr  Joyner  requests  Education  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Many  teachers  and  superintendents,  no  doubt,  are 
already  practicing  such  reasonable  economy  in  the 
matter  as  the  circumstances  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  work  justify.  But  all  should  become  con- 
scious of  the  possible  saving  in  this  particular.  Ex- 
cept in  extraordianry  cases  pupils  should  be  in- 
structed to  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  In 
other  words,  teachers  should  exercise  common  sense 
and  in  these  times  of  high  prices  economize  wher- 
ever possible. 


LENGTH  OF  THE  RECESS  PERIOD. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  recess  period?  A  large 
number  of  schools  show  no  evidence  that  this  pe- 
riod has  any  value  save  as  a  surcease  from  school 
work.  Altogether  the  length  of  the  recitation  pe- 
riods vary  from  about  ten  minutes  in  the  first  grade 
to  about  thirty  minutes  in  the  seventh  grade,  the 
amount  of  play  recreation  is  about  the  same  for 
all  children.  In  other  words,  second  grade  chil- 
dren and  seventh  grade  children  iu  a  number  of 
schools  have  about  the  same  recess  periods.  In 
many  instances  these  periods  are  identical  in  time 
and  length. 

Profressor  W.  H.  Heck,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  a  very  interesting  story  of  this  question 
in  the  August  School  Board  Journal.  His  conclu- 
sion is  "These  periods'  ought  not  to  be  the  same 
for  each  grade ;  and  the  fetish  of  uniform  length 
for  high  school  periods  will  be  gradually  discarded 
through    various    combinations    of    recitations    and 

study  time There  is  an  almost  universal  belief 

that  recesses  relieve  the  strain  of  school  work,  and 
this  belief  seems  justified  in  practice.  The  belief 
probably  comes  more  through  a  change  from  the 
immobility  ofseat  work,  the  repression  of  discipline, 
and  the  boredom  of  instruction  than  through  the  re- 
duction of  fatigue ;  and  the  recuperation  is  sought 
more  in  better  will  to  work  and  better  discipline 
than  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  test  results." 
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Teachers9  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  Direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
COURSE  F  0  R  1917-1918. 


WHAT  SOME  TEACHERS  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  THEIR  SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES 


Many  schools  have  responded  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  a  helpful  thing  to  catalogue  the 
books  in  the  library.  Only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  schools  opened  before  October.  In  fact, 
the  majority  will  open  in  October  and  November. 
The  reports  received  so  far  indicate  that  the  lib- 
rary is  a  neglected  part  of  the  educational  system 
and  its  use  as  a  part  of  the  educational  work  is 
almost  a  lost  art.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  serious 
importance  that  I  am  more  in  earnest  than  ever. 
The  teachers  are  not  to  blame.  They  have  not 
been  taught  to  use  the  library.  Our  normal  schools 
and  departments  .of  education  have  not  made  this 
a  necessary  part  of  the  teacher  training  course. 

A  study  has  begun  in  Durham  County.  And 
the  results  obtained  show  the  .great  need  of  syste- 
matic work. 

The  following  schools  showed  progress  in  study- 
ing the  library:  Kbugemont,  Mangum,  Tilley,  Ba- 
hama, Bethesda,  Lowe's  Grove,  Chandler,  East 
Durham,    "West    Durham,    Lakewood,    and    Glenn. 

The  schools  for  the  most  part  not  included  in 
the  above  list  were  not  open  or  had  just  opened. 
One  very  significant  fact  that  should  be  mentioned 
is  the  activity  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  studying 
the  library  and  planning  for  next  year's  work  be- 
fore the  school  opens.  Only  two  schools  that  have 
opened  were  unble  to  give  any  report. 

The  teachers  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  lib- 
rary. In  the  first  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
majority  of  the  books  were  for  the  upper  grammar 
grades  or  the  high  school.  A  closer  study,  however, 
may  prove  that  some  of  these  reports  are  incorrect 
and  that  a  number  of  books  thought  to  be  suit- 
able only  for  the  higher  grades  may  be  just  as 
suitable  for  the  lower  grades.  The  following  schools 
discovered  that  the  library  contained  little  or  no 
material  for  the  primary  grades:  Lakewood,  Lowe's 
Grove,  Tilley,  Bahama,  Bethesda,  and  West  Dur- 
ham. 

In  some  schools  no  records  of  the  books  belonging 
to  the  library  could  be  found.  In  others  it  was 
discovered  that  as  many  as  twenty  books  had  been 
lost  from  a  single  library.  One  teacher  reported 
that  there  was  a  ease  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
room  with  something  in  it  that  looked  like  books 
but  what  it  contained  she  was  not  able  to  say. 
Each  teacher  should  have  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  books  in  the  library — the  number  for  the  pri- 
mary grades,  for  the  grammar  grades,  and  for  the 
high  school. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  make  out  a  course 
of  study  that  requires  the  use  of  library  books. 
The  report  from  Durham  County  shows  too  few 
books  for  the  primary  grades.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate and  doubtless  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
indifferent  use  of  the  library. 


The  second  step  should  be  to  have  the  teachers 
report  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  how  many  books 
have  been  used  in  the  classes — not  how  many  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  library — but  how  many  have 
actually  found  a  place  in  the  class-room. 

Use  the   Library  in  Place  of  Text-Books. 

We  are  hearing  more  and  more  of  the  high  cost 
of  text-books.  A  fifteen  dollar  supplementary  lib- 
rary could  reduce  the  cost  of  reading  books  more 
than  half  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
more  than  double.  Suppose^  a  school  had  five  copies 
of  "Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  five  copies  of  "Fairy 
Stories  and  Fables,"  and  five  copies  of  "Old  Stories 
of  the  East"  in  the  library.  These  are  suitable  books 
for  the  second  grade.  An  outline  couse  of  study 
mapped  out  by  the  superintendents  and  principals 
with  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  could  di- 
rect the  work  in  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  buy  only  one  reading  book  and 
they  could  use  the  others  from  the  library.  We 
could  gradually  work  toward  the  ownership  of  text- 
books and  stop  all  this  political  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  books. 

Here  is  the  advantage :  A  day  laborer  is  barely 
able  to  buy  books  for  his  children  now.  To  be  cajled 
upon  for  five  or  ten  dollars  for  books  is  a  burden. 
But  if  the  library  could  be  of  advantage  to  him  and 
his  children  it  would  be  easy  to  biuld  up  the  lib- 
rary, for  its  value  would  be  recognized  by  all  in 
the  community.  It  has  been  treated  as  a  luxury. 
Why  not  make  it  a  necessity? 

Results  From  the  Use  of  the  Library. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  superintendents 
and  principals  to  secure  results  from  the  use  of  the 
library.  In  October  Education  I  gave  suggestions 
in  this  particular.  We  should  receive  a  number  of 
replies  from  teachers  throughout  the  State  showing 
how  they  have  iised  the  books.  The  Board  of 
Examiners  should  call  for  reports  in  order  to  form 
a  working  basis  for  instruction.  I  was  attending 
a  teachers'  meeting  sometime  ago  and  asked  the 
women  this  question :  ' '  Can  you  name  any  woman 
who  has  gone  down  in  history  because  of  her  great- 
ness?" The  names  of  several  were  given.  I  then 
asked,  "Why  are  they  considered  great?"  I  asked 
these  two  questions  of  the  men  present,  substituting 
"men"  for  "women."  They  all  showed  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  great  characters 
of  the  past.  Biography,  then,  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  reading  course.  Teachers  should 
know  a  few  of  the  great  characters  and  why  they 
are  considered  great  today.  We  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  "concepts"  and  "percepts"  and  why 
"percepts"  should  precede  "concepts,"  but  the 
general  run  of  teachers  don't  know  how  to  form 
a   generalization   is   reached.     We   should  take   the 
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practical  first.  That  is  why  I  insist  on  using  the 
largest  treasure  of  knowledge  that  the  teacher  has 
access  to. 

Use  the  "Brown  Mouse." 

I  think  one  book  that  was  on  the  reading  circle 
list  last  year  should  be  read  by  every  teacher — 
that  is  "The  Brown  Mouse."  How  many  improve- 
ments in  education  mentioned  in  that  book  can  the 
rural  schools  put  into  operation?  This  is  really  in 
line  with  the  President,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Dr.  Clax- 
ton,  who  have  requested  the  teachers  to  give  les- 
sons in  community  and   national  life. 

"Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life." 

I  have  given  elsewhere  a  detailed  study  of  this 
subject  and  I  refer  the  teachers  to  it.  This  subject 
should  unquestionably  form  a  part  of  the  reading 
circle  this  year  and  I  have  stated  in  another  article 
how  this  can  be  done.  The  schools  should  get  life 
in  them  and  everybody  should  wake  up  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

"We  are  very  anxious  for  the  teachers  to  write  us 
concerning  their  attempts  to  use  the  library. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 

North  Carolina  Day  will  be  celebrated  this  year 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  on  December  14.  The 
following  notice  from  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  teachers: 

More  elaborate  perhaps  than  any  previous  year's 
celebration  will  be  the  program  this  year.  The 
exercises  and  speeches  will  be  worked  out  with 
the  purpose  of  making  the  day  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  patriotic,  thrift  and  conservation  activities  of 
the  past  several  months.  At  every  public  school- 
house  in  North  Carolina  the  day  will  be  observed 
on  a  bigger  scope  than  ever  before,  according  to 
forecasts  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  Joyner. 

Dr.  Joyner  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  hard  at  work  on  the  program.  New 
thing's  are  to  be  included,  novel  features  are  to 
be  added  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
day  is  going  to  be  one  especially  set  aside  for  the 
stimulation  of  thrift,  conservation  and  patriotism. 
Assisting  Dr.  Joiner  in  the  preparation  of  the 
program  are  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense :  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Historical  Commission  and  Mr. 
Henry  Page,  food  administrator  for  North  Carolina. 

More  than  ever,  too,  it  will  be  a  community  event. 
Since  its  first  observance  in  the  State.  North  Caro- 
lina Day  has  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of 
school  patrons  and  interest  in  the  annual  celebra- 
tions has  grown  with  each  nassing  year.  As  an 
institution  this  year,  those  directing  the  plans  for 
North  Carolina  Dav  on  December  14  are  consider- 
ing above  everything  else  the  imnortance  of  making 
the  dav  one  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  State  and  National  movements,  the  reasons 
therefor  and  the  aims  and  purpose  thereof. 

The  active  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  organiza- 
tions in  every  countv.  food  administrators,  councils 
of  defense  and  the  R^d  Cross,  together  wtih  every 
educational  force,  will  be  enlisted  for  making  the 
day  a  powerful  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the 


patriotic  purposes  and  aims  of  the  several  organi- 
zations. 

The  early  preparation  of  the  program  and  the 
assurance  of  Superintendent  Joyner  that  the  day  is 
going  to  be  one  long  to  be  remembered,  forecasts 
a  North  Carolina  Day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State  of  proportions  equal,  if  not 
greater,  than  those  of  any  other  day  observed  in 
this  State. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  FARM. 

Enterprise  School,  Wake  County,  possesses  four 
acres  of  land,  three  and  a  half  of  which  are  planted 
in  cotton.  It  is  said  that  this  cotton  field  is  the 
best  to  be  seen  in  the  county.  The  authorities  have 
already  picked  three  bales  of  cotton  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  two  more  bales  will  be  picked. 

The  funds  derived  from  this  school  farm  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  district  to  be  used  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  school  has  been 
cultivating  this- land  for  eight  years.  Sometimes  it 
is  planted  in  wheat,  sometimes  in  peas,  and  some- 
times in  corn.  Through  this  means  the  citizens  have 
been  able  to  build  a  fine  school  in  the  district  and 
give  the  children  as  good  advantages  as  any  school 
in  the  State  can  give. 

This  year  the  school  is  unusually  fortunate,  with 
cotton  selling  now  at  27  cents  a  pound  it  will  derive 
more  money  from  the  farm  than  from  local  tax  and 
county  and  State  appropriations  combined. 

The  method  of  cultivating  this  farm  is  interesting. 
Each  year  the  community  elects  a  foreman.  This 
year  Mr.  J.  E.  Pranks,  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, has  charge.  The  people  take  a  pride  in  it 
and  they  bring  the  best  farming  tools  and  ma- 
chinery to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  people  thought  little  at  first  of  teaching  agri- 
culture. But  as  the  years  have  passed  and  as  pride 
in  the  farm  has  increased  they  have  become  con- 
scious o  fits  educational  value.  And  it  doubtless 
teaches  as  much  agriculture  as  any  farm  life  school 
in  the  State.  Other  agricultural  schools  are  run  at  an 
expense,  but  here  is  one  that  supports  the  school 
and  teaches  agriculture  at  the  same  time.  The 
school  is  well  named.     It  is  an  Enterprise. 


RECOMMENDATIONS   CONCERNING   ATH- 
LETICS. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  athletic  sports  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year,  with  an  increased  effort  to  develop 
athletics  for  all  students  rather  than  for  a  chosen 
few. 

2.  That  the  schedule  for  intercollegiate  sports  be 
carried  out  so  far  as  local  conditions  allow,  care 
being  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  military  train- 
ing of  the  students  or  to  conflict  with  the  military 
interests  of  the  nation. 

3.  That  there  be  no  pre-season  coaching  during 
the   coming  academic  year. 

4.  That  training  tables  be  given  up. 

5.  That  professional  coaching  and  the  expenses 
incidental  thereto  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

6.  That  the  number  of  officials  at  intercollegiate 
games  and  fees  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall DeLancey  Haywood,  every  ru- 
ral library  in  Wake  County  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  his  book,  Governor 
William  Tryon  and  His  Administra- 
tion in  the  Province  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  excellent  historical  study 
tells  of  Tryon's  coming  to  North 
Carolina  in  17  64  and  of  the  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  colony.  Its  biographical 
notices,  handsome  illustrations,  and 
comprehensive  index  add  further  to 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  very 
appropriate  gift. 

it    n    n 

The  Soldiers'  English  and  Fre"ch 
Conversation  Book  has  just  been 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
handy  little  volume  in  limp  cloth 
binding  was  compiled  by  Walter  M. 
Gallichan  and  its  price  is  3  0  cents, 
net.  Think  of  one  of  our  boys 
scouting  in  France,  or  separated  from 
his  command  in  the  fierce  fighting, 
or  fallen  by  the  wayside  from 
wounds  or  exhaustion,  among  a  peo- 
ple, however  kind,  whose  language 
he  does  not  know  and  who  does  not 
know  his!  The  difference  between 
life  and  death  may  often  lie  in  a 
knowledge  of  a  few  simple  phrases 
from  this  useful  soldiers'  "first  aid" 
in  French. 

II      li      U 
In    Wilkes     County     Supt.     C.     C. 

Wright  and  his  progressive  people 
have  installed  all  the  original  and 
supplementary  rural  libraries  the 
law  provides  for  and  have  on  hand 
a  number  of  applications  for  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  The  county  board  of 
education  gives  to  each  pupil  in  the 
schools  who  has  read  fifty  books 
during  the  calendar  year  a  certificate 
attesting  that  fact.  In  the  annual 
report  just  published  by  Superinten- 
dent Wright  there  are  the  names  of 
IS  white  and  eight  colored  pupils 
who  won  these  library  certificates 
during  the  year  1916-1917.  Mr. 
Wright  says  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
how  extensively  these  library  books 
are  being  read  not  only  by  the  pu- 
pils but  by  their  parents. 

U      J      11 

In  his  public  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions, Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Chairman  of  the  Library  War  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  State,  stated  as  fol- 
lows the  case  of  the  soldiers'  need 
for  the  helpfulness  of  accessible  li- 
braries: 

"No  one  who  has  ever  been  away 
from  home  among  strangers  can  fail 
to  realize  the  great  comfort  of  a  good 
book.  There  are  times  when  a  book 
is  both  meat  and  drink  to  the  body 


as  well  as  to  the  mind,  and  never 
was  this  more  true  than  will  be  the 
case  with  our  young  men  who  have 
gone  forth  from  their  homes  to  wage 
America's  fight.  It  is  essential  to 
their  well-being  that  they  be  afford- 
ed in  their  long  and  lonely  hours 
the  mental  relaxation  and  stimulus 
to  be  gotten  from  carefully  chosen 
books  of  a  wide  variety  and  suitable 
and    recent    periodicals." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Essays  and  Essay  Writing.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  M. 
Tanner,  University  of  Texas.  Cloth, 
xxv+3  07  pages.  Price  8  5  cents 
prepaid.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Com- 
pany,  Boston,   Mass. 

This  working  handbook  for  stu- 
dents of  English  composition  is 
based  on  models  taken  from  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  and  almost  entirely 
from  the  familiar  essays  published 
anonymously  in  the  "Contributors' 
Club"  of  that  magazine.  The  collec- 
tion represents  a  range  of  subjects 
reaching  from  "Thoughts  While  Get- 
ting Settled"  by  way  of  the.  "Satur- 
day-Night Bath,"  "Pet  Economics," 
"Fire  Worship,"  "Human  Nature  in 
Chickens,"  "Winter's  Departure," 
"A  Speed  Limit  for  Love."  to  the 
"Science  of  Names"  and  "Sleep  " 
The  grace,  the  delicate  humor,  and 
delightful  English  of  these  essays 
justify  their  use  as  models  of  the 
five  types  into  which  they  have  been 
classified.  The  introduction  of 
twenty-four  pages  will  be  found 
stimulating  and  helpful  to  teacher 
and  student  in  an  equipment  which 
is  further  enhanced  in  excellence  by 
notes  and  a  list  of  subjects  for  fa- 
miliar essays. 


School  and  College  Credit  for  Out- 
side Bible  Study.  By  Clarence  Ash- 
ton  Wood,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Vernon  Purinton 
Squires,  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 
Cloth,  317  pages.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid. World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "A 
Survey  of  a  Nonsectarian  Hovement 
to  Encourage  the  Study  of  the 
Bible."  As  the  title  would  indicate, 
the  author  has  made  a  study  of  the 
movement  to  give  credit  at  school  for 
work  done  at  home  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  point  is 
made  that  our  strict  separation  of 
church  and  State  here  in  America 
has  been  so  emphatic  as  to  tend  al- 
most to  hostility  between  the  two, 
and  that  giving  school  credit  for 
outside  Bible  study  is  not  a  union  of 
but  a  co-operation  between  church 
and  State  in  the  religious  teaching  of 


children.  The  plans  of  different 
States  and  adaptations  in  others 
are  set  forth  at  length,  and  there  is 
a  chapter  devoted  to  the  question 
of  "Possible  Legal  and  Sectarian 
Difficulties."  This  is  a  thoroughly 
interesting  discussion  of  the  move- 
ment presented  in  a  book  of  marked 
material  attractiveness. 


Children's  Stories  and  How  to 
Tell  Them,  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein  and 
Marietta  Stockard.  XVI +  351  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62. 
Uniform  with  The  Writer's  Library. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,   Mass. 

Dr.  Esenwein  and  Miss  Stockard 
have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  use  of  fiction  in  education, 
the  work  of  the  former  for  the 
short-story  in  America  being  well- 
known,  and  the  latter's  career  as  a 
trainer  of  teachers  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  as  a  professional  story-teller  be-, 
ing  equally  approved  by  a  wide  pub- 
lic. These  experts  have  together 
produced  a  book  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pages  which  not  only  an- 
swers questions  of  the  story-teller 
as  to  the  choice  of  stories,  and 
methods  in  presenting  them,  but 
gives  more  than  fifty  complete  stories 
for  all  seasons  and  occasions  which 
may  be  read  or  told  to  children  and 
used  as  models  for  those  who  wish 
to  tell  other  tales  to  the  little  peo- 
ple, singly  or  in  groups.  One  sec- 
tion of  the  volume  gives  very  valu- 
able lists  of  source-books  for  stories, 
lists  of  books  or  stories,  lists  of 
tales  for  very  little  children,  animal 
stories,  etc.,  with  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  publishers  so  that  local 
booksellers  may  help  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  search  for  stories 
of  merit,  old  and  new.  A  few  of  the 
chapter  headings  will  more  fully 
show  the  scope  of  this  clear  and 
useful  guide  for  story-tellers:  "The 
Place  of  the  Story  in  the  Life  oi 
the  Child;"  "How  Stories  Develop 
the  Personality;"  "The  Basis  ot 
Selection  of  Children's  Stories;" 
"The  Structure  of  the  Story;"  "The 
Preparation  of  the  Story  for  Tell- 
ing;" "Methods  of  Story-Telling;" 
"Inventing  Stories  from  Pictures;" 
"Adapting  Stories  from  Great 
Sources;"  "Telling  Original  Stories;" 
"Helping  Children  to  Invent  Stories." 


The  Overall   Boys  in   Switzerland, 

by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  Bertha  Corbett 
Melcher.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price, 
50  cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  adventures  of  two  little  Amer- 
ican globe-trotters  in  a  foreign  land 
are  here  described  with  a  brightness 
and  buoyancy  that  should  prove  con- 
tagious to  the  juvenile  reader.  This 
delightful    volume,    written    for   that 
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age  when  every  real  boy  and  girl  is  a 
live,  wriggling  interrogation  point, 
will  add  much  to  the  child's  knowl- 
edge of  other  lands  and  people.  He, 
will  enjoy  accompanying  Jack  and 
Joe  in  their  wanderings  through  the 
land  of  the  Alpine  rose,  from  the 
moment  they  enter  it  by  way  of  Ant- 
werp and  the  picturesque  Rhine  to 
the  time  they  wave  good-by  to  the 
little  Swiss  children  selling  wild 
flowers  at  the  railway  station.  Much 
instructive  information  concerning 
the  manners,  customs,  and  industries 
of  the  people  is  woven  into  the  nar- 
rative. Miss  Grover  draws  judicious- 
ly upon  the  wealth  of  myth  and 
legend  that  contributes  so  much  to 
Alpine  romance,  telling  the  story  of 
William  Tell  wtih  great  charm  and 
emphasizing  its  idealistic  significance 
rather  than  its  verity.  The  volume 
is  richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  Ber- 
tha Corbett  Melcher,  many  pictures 
of  mountain  landscape  being  especial" 
ly  effective. 


Death  of  Charles  Hughes  Johnson. 

C.  H.  Johnston,  of  Urbana,  111., 
brother  of  George  A.  Johnston,  of 
Chapel  Hill  and  son  of  'Squire  C.  W. 
Johnston,  of  Orange  County,  was 
killed  recently  on  the  Washington 
boulevard  at  Elkridge,  Md.,  in  a 
collision  between  two  automobiles. 
Two  other  persons  were  painfully  in- 
jured by  cuts.  Both  machines  were 
damaged.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  was  in  a  pleasure  car 
driven  by  his  brother,  George  A. 
Johnston,  and  the  two  men  were  on 
their  way  to  Baltimore.  George  A. 
Johnston  was  also  injured,  receiving 
cuts  on  hand  and  wrists. 

The  Johnston  machine,  owned  by 
the  dead  man,  was  overturned,  sup- 
posedly by  the  locking  of  the  emer- 
gency brake.  It  had  been  put  on  so 
tight  that  it  required  two  men  to  re- 
lease it. 

When  the  machine  struck,  C.  H. 
Johnston  was  hurled  through  the 
windshield  to  the  ground  and  the  car 
turned  over  upon  him.  His  brother 
was  caught  at  the  wheel  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  this  that  prevented 
his  death.  The  body  of  Johnston 
was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Baltimore 
undertaker  and  prepared  for  ship- 
ment and  burial  at  Urbana. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  achieved  much 
distinction  as  a  teacher  and  author. 
"The  Modern  High  School"  is  the 
best  of  his  works.  It  is  widely 
used  in  North  Carolina. 


Men  Found  Below  Par  Physically. 

Nine  men  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  those  drafted  and  phy- 
sically examined  in  the  State  for  mil- 
itary service  have  been  found  to  have 
tuberculosis,  according  to  Dr.  Hous- 
ton B.  Hiatt,  of  High  Point,  who  is  a 


member  of  one  of  the  examining 
boards.  The  number  of  men  found 
physically  fit,  free  from  any  disease 
or  defect,  has  been  exceedingly 
small.  The  army  standards  do  not 
demand  physical  perfection,  but  they 
do  expect  men  to  be  free  from  defects 
that  will  cripple  their  efficiency  or 
diseases  that  will  destroy  their 
strength  and  usefulness. 

North  Carolina  is  not  alone  in  find- 
ing her  men  physically  below  par. 
Examining  boards  of  other  States  re- 
port an  unusually  small  number  of 
men  coming  up  to  army  standards. 

These  facts  brought  to  public  at- 
tention through  the  draft  examina- 
tions have  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  these  young  men  are  now  handi- 
capped with  defects  which,  with  at- 
tention, could  have  been  remedied  or 
removed  altogether  a  few  years  ago. 
To  correct  defects  early  in  life  and 
to  insist  on  proper  living  conditions, 
good  homes,  good  food,  sanitary 
places  of  work,  decent  wages  and 
wholesome  rest,  is  said  to  be  the  les- 
son of  the  draft  examination. 


Ahoskie  Survives  the  Wrangle. 

The  Ahoskie  correspondent  of  a 
Raleigh  paper  writes  that  up  until  the 
last  day  many  people  of  the  district 
entertained  fears  that  Ahoskie  would 
have  no  school  for  some  time  to 
come,  owing  to  a  wrangle  between 
contending  trustees,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  none  less  than  six  criminal 
and  civil  cases  on  the  docket  of  Hert- 
ford County's  Superior  Court,  in  ad- 
dition to  two  restraining  orders,  one 
of  which  was  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  last 
week.  But  the  correspondent  says 
that  the  school  opened  for  the  cur- 
rent session  on  Monday  morning, 
September  17,  when  over  two  hun- 
dred pupils  and  an  unusually  large 
gathering  of  patrons  and  friends  of 
the  school  assembled  in  the  magnifi- 
cent new  auditorium  for  the  opening 
exercises,  which  were  the  most  elab- 
orate ever  carried  out  at  the  local 
school. 


Charges  Against  Superintendent 
Jones  Not  Sustained. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently approved  the  decision  of  the. 
Warren  County  Board  in  declining 
to  remove  from  office  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction 
H.  P.  Jones.  The  charges  filed 
against  Mr.  Jones  were  preferred  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davis,  a  citizen  of  Warren 
County. 

Superintendent  Jones,  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  Warren  Record,  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  county  board  on 
the  following  counts: 

1.  For  paying  vouchers  drawn 
against  school  funds  before  the 
county  board  of  education  had  ap- 
proved them. 


2.  For  having  the  printing  for 
the  Warren  County  Board  turned 
out  in  his  own  printing  establish- 
ment. 

3.  For  failure  to  visit  the  schools 
in   the  county. 

4.  For  failure  to  enter  copies  of 
his  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education    on    his   minute    books. 

5.  For  failure  to  hold  township 
teachers'    meetings. 

On  the  first  charge,  the  board 
found  that  Mr.  Jones  was  authorized 
by  the  county  board  of  education  to 
pay  the  vouchers  before  they  had 
been  approved  hy  it  and  on  the 
second  the  State  board,  sustaining 
the  county  board,  found  that  the 
work  and  prices  of  the  board's  print- 
ing done  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  in  line 
with  printing  elsewhere.  The  other 
charges  were  not  supported  by  the 
evidence,   the   board    determined. 


A  Suggestive  Chart  for  Wake  County 
Schools. 

"It  Pays  to  Stay  in  School"  is  the 
title  of  an  attractive  chart,  30  by  2* 
inches  in  size,  which  is  being  placed 
in  every  school  in  Wake  County  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  material  advantages  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  be  gained  by  those 
who  remain  in  school,  on  an  effort 
to  assist  a  continuous  campaign  in 
the  county  to  get  and  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  school. 

The  chart  compares  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  trained  with  the  un- 
trained worker  at  various  ages  from 
14  to  2  5,  and  shows  graphically  that 
the  untrained  worker's  rise  in  slow, 
as  compared  with  the  distinct  advan- 
tage in  earning  power  which  the 
trained  worker  enjoys.  Two  school- 
houses  appear  on  the  chart — the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  high  school 
— below  which  are  figures  which 
drive  home  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing in  school.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  chart  appears  the  statement: 

"At  2  5  years  of  age,  the  untrained 
worker  has  earned,  on  the  average, 
only  $9  per  week;  the  trained  work- 
er, an  average  of  $19  per  week.  It 
pays  to  stay  in  school." 

Superintendent  Knight  is  placing 
one  of  these  charts  in  every  school 
in  the  county  and  is  urging  the  teach- 
ers to  post  them  in  conspicuous 
places  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
both  parents  and  teachers  to  the 
valuable  lessons  which  the  charts 
teach.  He  believes  this  will  be  an 
effective  means  of  Improving  school 
attendance  in  the  county. 


Send  that  club  order  for  maga- 
zines for  your  school  library  or 
reading  room  to  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
price  list  on  page  23. 
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State    School   News 


Requests   for   Moonlight   Books. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Education  has  received  requests  for 
a  large  number  of  the  books  used  in 
the  moonlight  schools  of  the  State 
lor  use  at  Camp  Sevier,  Greenville, 
S.  C.  The  purpose  is  to  see  that  every 
soldier  in  the  big  camp  there  shall 
be  able  to  read  and  write  before  the 
period  of  preliminary  training  there 
is  completed,  and  the  books  prepared 
for  the  work  by  the  North  Carolina 
authorities  were  picked  by  the  army 
officers  as  the  best  to  be  obtained. 


Plan  of  Consolidation  in  Lenoir 
County. 

Lenoir  County's  rural  school  teach- 
ers and  committeemen  held  a  joint 
session  here  this  morning,  at  which 
they  heard  Dr.  James  M.  Parrott,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, outline  his  plan  for  consolida- 
tion of  the  country's  more  than  two- 
score  rural  schools  into  eight  mod- 
ern institutions,  the  equipment  to  in- 
clude a  public  conveyance  system 
and  the  whole  to  cost  approximately 
$250,000.  Nearly  all  the  committee- 
men and  teachers  were  present.  A 
bond  election  will  be  held  at  a  later 
time  if  the  Parrott  plan  continues  to 
gain  favor. — News  and  Observer. 


Community  Singing  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege. 

The  first  evening  of  community 
singing,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Guilford  College  Music  Depart- 
ment, was  conducted  by  Prof.  Wade 
Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
Saturday  evening.  The  old,  familiar, 
favorite  and  popular,  patriotic  songs 
were  sung  by  a  large  audience,  rep- 
resentative of  the  college  and  com- 
munity. 

In  a  short  talk  Prof.  Brown  point- 
ed out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
community  singing,  and  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  organization  and 
training  of  a  chorus.  He  praised  the 
work  done  heretofore  by  the  Guilford 
people. — Greensboro  News. 


Progress  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
Schools. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  schools  open 
this  year  with  an  enrollment  of  766 
pupils  in  the  white  schools  and 
twenty  teachers.  The  high  school  is 
being  taught  in  the  old  Episcopal 
Church  until  a  new  building  can  be 
erected.  The  high  school  has  now 
been  placed  on  a  full  four  year 
basis  and  after  this  year  the  gradu- 
ates can  enter  college  without  condi- 
tion. Military  training  is  .also  an 
added    feature. 

The   Central   Building  is  equipped 


with  a  complete  outdoor  gymnasium, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Patterson  has  also  given  a  complete 
motion  picture  outfit.  Mr.  John 
Armstrong  Chaloner  has  given  a 
graphophone  with  over  200  records. 

Sup*.  A.  M.  Proctor  will  have 
charge'' of  the  Reading  Circle  work 
in  one  of  the  group  centers  of  the 
county   teachers. 


Progress  in  Jamestown  Schools. 

The  Jamestown  high  schools  in 
Guilford,  which  was  burned  in 
1915,  is  now  enjoying  its  second 
year's  work  in  the  beautiful  new 
building,  such  a  building  as  each 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  county 
hopes  to  have  in  the  near  future. 
The  grounds  around  the  building  are 
being  put  in  good  shape,  the  attend- 
ance is  splendid  and  the  teachers 
are  doing  good  work,  so  Miss  Betty 
Aiken  Land,  Guilford  County's  pri- 
mary supervisor,  reports  after  a 
week's  institute  work  held  at  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
young  teachers  in  that  section  of 
the  county  practical  demonstrations 
in  school  work.  Thirteen  young 
teachers  attended  this  institute  work 
and  were  very  greatly  benefited  by 
the    practical    lessons    given. 

The  home  economics  department 
of  this  school  has  been  completely 
overhauled  and  renovated.  New 
equipment  has  been  installed  that 
compares  favorably  with  the  best 
equipped  schools  in  the  State.  Four 
years  of  work  are  offered  in  the 
home  economics  department  and  the 
courses  embrace  the  study  of  cloth- 
ing, foods,  food  preparation  and  ser- 
vice, household  management,  and 
nutrition.  Nearly  50  students  are 
already  classified  for  the  course  in 
home  economics. 

There  are  3  2  girls  in  the  dormi- 
tory. These  girls  have  gathered  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  an" 
some  from  adjoining  counties  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  high  school  students. 


Students  of  Greensboro  College  Buys 
Bonds. 

Patriotism  has  found  firm  hold  in 
the  student  body  of  the  Greensboro 
College  for  Women,  as  evidenced 
by  the  purchase  of  a  liberty  loan 
bond  of  $100  value  by  the  student 
body  to  be  placed  in  an  endowment 
fund  .  Resolution  to  buy  the  bond 
was  taken  in  a  meeting  held  last 
evening. 

The  resolutions  adopted  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We,  the  student  body  of  Greens- 
boro College  for  Women,  believe 
with   all   our  hearts   in   our  country. 


We  believe  in  her  past,  eloquent 
with  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering. We  believe  in  her  present, 
vibrant  with  a  passion  with  other 
great  nations  to  help  'make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy'  and  there- 
by hasten  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  We  believe  ;n  her  future, 
luminant  with  larger  hopes  for  all 
humanity.  Because  of  our  steadfast 
belief  in  her,  her  spirit  and  her  pur- 
pose, and  because  we  wish  to  have 
a  share  in  helping  to  bear  her  bur- 
den and  realize  her  purpose,  be  it 
therefore, 

"Resolved:  That  the  Students'  As- 
sociation of  the  Greensboro  College 
for  Women  invest  in  a  liberty  bond 
of  $100  to  be  placed  in  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  college." 


Three  Transylvania  Physicians  In- 
dicted. 

Three  Transylvania  physicians. 
Drs.  W.  M.  Lyday  and  A.  E.  Lyday, 
o£  Penrose,  and  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Bre- 
vard, have  been  indicted  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  made  recently  by 
Dr.  T.  M.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  relative  t0  the  closing  o£ 
English  Chapel  school  on  account  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  charges  brought 
against  the  three  physicians  were 
failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  State  Quarantine 
Law.  Dr.  Hunt  is  quarantine  officer 
of  Transylvania  County. 

In  the  case  against  Dr.  W.  M.  Ly- 
day, the  charges  were  that  he  failed 
to  report  the  existence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
parents  and  eight  children  living  in 
a  one-room  house,  until  the  sixth  day 
after  the  diagnosis  was  made  and 
after  the  school  had  closed.  Dr. 
Hunt,  it  was  charged,  failed  to  mail 
to  this  family  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, also  the  placards,  as  is  required 
by  law,  to  protect  the  public.  He 
also  failed  to  supply  the  public  school 
teachers  with  the  blanks  and  litera- 
ture as  is  required  by  law,  and  to 
furnish  the  county  newspapers  a 
monthly  report  of  the  names  and 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  occur- 
ring in  the  county  during  the  month. 
On  investigating  the  closing  of  an- 
other school  In  Transylvania,  the 
Little  River  School,  Dr.  Jordan 
found  that  Dr.  A.  E.  Lyday  had  fail- 
ed to  report  six  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law, 
which  is  twenty-four  hours  after 
making  the  diagnosis. 

All  the  pyhsicians  admitted  the 
charges  preferred  against  them  and 
paid  their  fines  and  the  cost  of  the 
court. 


North  Carolina  Education,  Ral*- 
igh,  N.  C,  is  prepared  to  handle 
subscriptions  to  all  the  leading  peri- 
odicals. See  page  23  for  club  price 
list. 
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The  Victrola  is  used  in  the  Class  in  Music  History , 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


When  and  where  did  Opera  Begin? 
What  is  meant  by  Program  Music? 
What    is   the  form  of  a   Symphony? 


How  was  it  evolved? 


Every  efficient  teacher  keeps  well-informed  in  the  Cultural  Arts,  and  so  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. 

What  We  Hear  in  Music,  by  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 

is  a  book  written  especially  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  musical  layman  who  wants  to  know 
more  about  the  subject  of  good  music,  as  well  as  for  the  High  School  and  College.  The 
text  introduces  the  reader  to  the  elements  of  form,  nationality  and  expression  which  under- 
lie all  music;  to  the  development  of  the  art,  as  civilization  advanced;  to  the  orchestral 
instruments,  their  development  and  use;  and  to  the  growth  of  opera  and  oratorio.  This 
book  ($1  at  all  Victor  dealers)  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Real  Music  played  on  the 

Victrola  with  Victor  Records 

The  following  New  Victor  Records  were  made  especially  for  your  School  work: 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Rhythms 

18253      (  Motives  for  Skipping  Victor  Band 

10  in     75C^  High  Stepping  Horses  and 

1      Reindeer  Running  Victor  Band 

New  School  Marches 
I  Patriotic  Medley  March  No.  2 
356S7     I  Victor  Band 

12  in.$1.25  I  Standard  Bearer  March 

I  Conway's  Band 

New  Folk  Dances 

iQiec      f  Old  Zip  Coon  Victor  Band 

..'JrfJ  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Burchenal) 

Victor  Band 
The  Circle   (Burchenal)     Victor  Band 
„  -v  Hull's  Victory   (Burchenal) 

Victor  Band 
le  (Burchenal)     Victor  Band 
Tod   (Burchenal- 
pton)  Victor  Band 


18368 
10  in.    75c 


{' 

|  Farandob 

<  Lott'ist  T< 

(      Crampt 


Recitations 

{Little  Orphant  Annie 
(Rilev)  Silly  Hamlin 

Seein'  Things  at  Night 
(Field)  Sally  Hamlin 

fPoIyanna  Arrives  (Porter) 

35652  )  Sally  Hamlin 
12  in. $1.25  J  Polyanna  and  the  Boy 

I      (Porter)  Sally  Hamlin 

f  Columbus    (Joaquin  Miller) 

35653  I  William  Sterling  Battis 
I?  in  ci  •";{  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (  Hemans) 


God  Cve  Us  Men  (Holland) 

William  Sterling  Battis 


35656 

12  in.il. 25 


Orchestra  Classics 

Air  from  Suite  in  D-Major'  J.  S.  Bach) 
Gavottes  from  Suite  in  D-Major 
(Bach)         Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

(Josef  Pasternack,  Conducto:) 


Victrola    XXV,    $67.50 

specially    manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people. 


Hear  these  records  at  your  Victor  dealer's.    For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 
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Scholarship  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

at  the  Richmond  School  of  Social 

Economy. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Higgs,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Economy,  has  written  a  letter  to  Dr. 
L.  B.  McBrayer,  Superintendent  ol 
the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium  for 
the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  in 
which  he  offers  a  scholarship  out- 
right of.  $2  50  for  the  regular  eight 
month's  course  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing, or  two  scholarships  of  $12  5 
each  for  two  four  months'  courses 
in  public  health  nursing.  These  are 
donated  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  are  entirely  free 
without  any  strings. 

The  nurse  taking  advantage  of 
these  must  be  of  good  character, 
have  graduated  from  a  first-class 
training  school  for  nurses,  must  have 
a  reasonable  academic  education  and 
should  apply  to  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer, 
Sanatorium,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Hibbs  has  also  notified  Dr.  Mc- 
Brayer that  he  has  some  scholar- 
ships given  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  that  a  nurse 
to  be  eligible  to  this  scholarship 
must  be  a  descendent  of  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier.  This  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  nurses  to  take  this  public 
health  nursing 'course,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Brayer states  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  demand  for  these  nurses  in 
North  Carolina  and     other     Southern 


States  at  this  time  and  that  nurses 
cannot  be  had  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 


to  feed  their  starving  minds,  to  in- 
cite them  to  intellectual  growth,  to 
make  them  thinking  men  and  wo- 
men. 


This  thing  of  libraries  for  the 
public  schools,  says  Supt.  C.  C. 
Wright  in  his  latest  annual  report 
(page  30),  is  vastly  mort  important 
than  many  of  us  with  more  books 
than  we  can  read  realize.  Probably 
we  do  not  stop  to  think  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  pupils  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  good  reading  and 
who  idle  away  the  long  winter  even- 
ings without  opportunity  to  satisfy 
that  longing.  It  is  for  these  chil- 
dren that  books  are  necessary,  books 

TEACHERS  attending  the  Assembly  in 
Charlotte  are  invited  to  make  free 
use  of  our  offices- -eleventh  floor  Realty 
Building.  Good  view  of  city.  Distant 
view  of  Camp  Greene. 

SHERIDAN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
1106-7-8    Realty  Bldg. 

Saber  and  Song 

A  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

BY  WILLIAM  THORNTON  WHITSETT 
Highly  praised  by  leading  American  critics.  Con- 
tains much  choice  material  suitable  for  school 
use.    A  Special  Booklet  and  Table  of  Contents 
sent  free.    For  sale  by  leading  bookstores  gen- 
erally.   Sent  postpaid  for  $1.35.    Orders  filled  by: 
Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Wills    Book    &  Stationery    Co.,    Greens- 
boro, N.  C, 
Stone-Barringer     Book     Co.,    Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


O.Hemy's  J&fgg. 
Biography  gfkSj 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  now 
Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  makes  a  peculiar- 
ly strong  appeal  to  teachers. 

O.  Henry's  only  teacher  was 
his  aunt.  See,  on  pages  71- 
76,  how  she  taught  him  and 
how  you  may  teach  your  pu- 
pils to  love  good  literature  and 
to  construct  good  stories. 

The  Southern  States  that  0. 
Henry  knew  most  intimately 
were  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Tennessee.  If 
you  are  teaching  in  any  of  these 
states  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  book. 

The  O.  Henry  Biography 

By  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith 

(Net,  $2.50.)    For  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or 
order  from 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


A  LARGE  ORDER 

We  have  recently  received  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  order  for  2400 
desks.  This  is  probably  the  largest  order  of  the  kind  ever  placed  in 
the  South,  and  as  the  Committee  was  very  discriminating,  it  shows 
that  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any  other  manufacturer.  It 
also  shows  (with  other  instances  we  could  mention)  that  some  of  our 
largest  cities  have  gone  back  to  semi-steel  desks. 

An  Evidence  of  Growth 

We  have  just  completed  and  put  in  operation  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
foundries  to  be  found  in  the  South,  having  a  capacity  of  over  two  hundred  desk  stan- 
dards per  day,  and  are  now  prepared  to  serve  our  customers  better  than  ever  before. 
Transportation  is  becoming  more  of  a  problem  every  day,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
order  from  as  near  home  as  possible.  It  will  also  be  to  your  interest  to  order  just  as 
early  as  possible,  for  prices  on  all  materials  are  steadily  advancing. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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No  Illiteracy  in  1930. 

Praise  is  due  the  County  Board  o£ 
Education  and  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  W.  H.  Hipps.  It  is 
determined  that  Buncombe  County 
shall  be  able  to  report  "no  illiteracy" 
within  three  years.  In  the  expres- 
sive language  of  one  of  Asheville's 
business  men,  "It  Can  Be  Done." 
Superintendent  Hipps  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  and  he  has  the  support  of 
tho  Board  of  Education,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
interested  people  who  will  aid  in  the 
movement  which  has  as  its  goal  an 
educated  county.  The  recently  elect- 
ed specialist  will  soon  reach  Ashe- 
ville  and  this  added  worker  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hipps. — - 
Asheville   Times. 


Correction  in  Favor  of  the  Southern 
Desk   Company. 

In  the  advertisement  of  the 
Southern  Desk  Company,  Hickory,  N. 
C,  which  appeared  in  our  October 
number,  the  wrong  cut  was  inserted 
by  error.  We  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers  that  the 
desk  therein  shown  by  error  is  not 
handled  by  this  company  and  that 
the  cut  should  be  disregarded.  The 
error  is  regretted,  and  it  is  due 
the  advertiser  that  this  correction  be 
made.  Meanwhile,  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  advertisement  of  the 
SoutheFn  Desk  Company  in  this  is- 
sue, in  which  it  will  be  noted  it  re- 
cently received  one  single  order  for 
2,400  desks  from  Mobile,  Ala. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  song  books, 
dialogue,  entertainment,  outline, 
teachers'  helps,  grade  cards,  opening 
exercises,  story  books,  examination 
helps,  dictionaries,  gift  books,  maps, 
globes,  charts,  desks,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
can  save  you  money.  Write  us  for 
catalog.  Teachers  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son,  Ky. 


A  Gripping  Story  for  the  Young  Agriculturists 
Who  Are  in  the  Eye  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 

THE  STORY  OF  FOOD 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY 
Story  Writer,  and  Specialist  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry 

It  has  special  application  for  those  brave  little  pioneers  in  the  agricultural 
field  who  are  to  be  Uncle  Sam's  mainstay  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country.  Domestic  science  and  agricultural  classes,  geography  classes ;  house- 
wives, farmers,  the  family  provider---all  should  have  this  book. 

Romance  and  Adventure  GI"wi   g 
Tnrough  Practi  al  story  of  Foods 

It  is  a  fascinating  record  of  food  combining  the  swing  of  a  story  with  a  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  field  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  The 
fruit  of  years  of  travel  and  study  in  the  great  centers  of  production  and  indus- 
try, and  strengthened  by  the  data  and  criticism  of  food  experts  and  government 
specialist,  the  book  is  authoritative  in  the  highest  degree.  In  addition  to  this  it 
covers  all  important  food  products  and  embodies  a  fund  of  information  about 
the  growing,  handling,  preparation  and  distribution  of  foods  that  a  pupil  could 
not  learn  in  a  lifet  me  of  his  own  reading.  If  Lavishly  illustrated  with  industrial 
pictures.  price  si. 25 


Chicago 


Rand  McNally  &  Company      New  York 


Public  School  Books 

High  School  Books 

School  Supplies 


Save  Time  by  Sending  Your  Order  to 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Those  New   Readers 
THE  WONDERFUL  ENTHUSIASM  OVER  THE 

Child's  World  Readers 

continues  to  grow.  You  should  see  the  letters  that  are  coming  from  progressive 
teachers  all  over  the  land.  Let  us  send  you  a  few  extracts  from  them— also  A 
BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  of  sample  pages  in  colors. 

B.  F1.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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Member  of  Meredith   Faculty  Found 
Dead  in   Bath-tub. 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Allen,  member  of 
the  domestic  science  faculty  of  Mere- 
dith College,  was  found  dead  in  a 
bath-tub  at  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Boone,  309  North  Blount  Street. 
She  had  been  dead,  apparently,  for 
several  hours,  but  the  water  in  the 
tub  was  still  warm.  Dr.  Z.  M.  Cavi- 
ness,  the  physician  who  was  called, 
and  the  coroner,  Mr.  Charles  Separk, 
believe  that  the  young  woman  was 
drowned  before  she  could  recover 
from  a  fainting  spell,  resultant  upon 
the  shock  of  getting  into  the  hot 
water  in  the  tub.  Miss  Allen,  who 
came  to  Meredith  from  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  was  serving  her  first  term 
in  the  faculty.  Her  father  was  noti- 
fied by  President  Brewer. 

From  information  available.  Miss 
Allen,  who  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
had  been  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
best  of  health.  She  made  a  call  in 
the    neighborhood     Saturday     night. 


Well  Prepared 
Teachers 

in  every  line  of  educational 
endeavor  are  in  demand.  We 
are  declining  emergency  calls 
every  day  now  for  lack  of  can- 
didates suited  to  the  positions 
offered.  We  recommend  no 
others.  Write  for  particulars 
and  special  September  offer. 

South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.D.,  Prest., 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


and  returned  to  her  room  shortly 
after   11   o'clock. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Boone  went  to 
her  room  and  found  the  bed  unoccu- 
pied and  the  bath-room  locked.  The 
facts  were  reported  to  her  husband, 
who  immediately  made  investigation. 

No  response  coming  from  his 
knock  on  the  door,  Mr.  Boone  broke 
through  and  found  Miss  Allen  dead 
in  the  tub,  her  head  turned  to  one 
side  and  almost  completely  sub- 
merged. 


Send     North   Carolina    Education, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  your  orders  for  maga- 
zines.    See  price  list  on  page  23. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 
C.     S.     GOVERNMENT     POSITIONS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from 
$1200  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
J226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free 
of   charge. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 
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SCHOOLWCRAYONS 

rOREDUCATIONALCOLOB^RK. 


Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


83  FULTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON  ™el  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

We  Save  You  Time— We  Save  You  Trouble— We  Save  You  Money- -Send  Us  Your 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  Magazines. 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS — READ    CAREFULLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
figure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: if  Scribner's  Magazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  $3.00;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO  FIND   THE   PRICE  OF  YOUR  CLUB. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number....  4  0 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number..  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       2  5 

Total     97 

Multiply    by    5t     5 

Correct  club   price    $4.85 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  niay  order  through  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues,  if  the  catalogue  is  designated. 

We  want  your  subscription  business. 


LIST    OF    PERIODICALS. 

Publishers' 

Class                                                             Price  until 
Number                                                                     Nov.    5 

25     American    Boy    m  $1.50 

30     American     Magazine     m  1.50 

50     American     and     Woman's     Home 

Companion    to    one    address,  .m  3.00 
40     American     and     Every     Week    to 

one    address     m    &    w  2.50 

60     American     Printer      m  31.  Uv 

40     Am.     School     Board     Journal,  .m  2.0. 

30      Association      Men      m  1.5< 

SO     Atlantic    Monthly    m  4.0( 

12     Aus    Nah    Und    Fern.  .  .quarterly  .70 

55      Bookman    Magazine     m  3.0' 

17     Boys'   Life   (Boy  Scout  Mag.)..m  1.51 

30     Breeders'    Gazette    w  1.51 

5      Bright    Ideas     2  .2! 

70     Century     Magazine      m  4.0' 

35     Christian     Herald     w  2.^' 

50     Collier's     Weekly      w  2.50 

Cosmopolitan     Magazine     m  1.50 

Country    Gentleman     w  1.00 

80.    Country     Life     in     America. — m  5.00 

8     Current    Events    10    nos.  .40 

55      Current     History     Magazine.  . .  .  m  3.00 

25     Delineator h  .m  1.50 

40      Delineator      and      Every  bodys      to 

one    address     m  3.00 

50     Educational     Administration     and 

Supervision     ....      : 10    nos.  2.50 

40     Educational    Foundations .  10    nos.  2.00 

60     Educational     Review     ...10     nos.  3.00 

30      Elem.      School      Journal.  .10      nos.  1.50 

50     English    Journal     10     nos.  2.50 

27     Etude     (for    music    lovers) — .m  1.50 

25     Everybody's      Magazine      m  1.50 

40      Everybody's     and      Delineator,     to 

one    address     m  3.00 

16     Everyweek      w  1.00 

60     Factory    (with    How    Book)     .  .m  3.00 

47     Forum    Magazine     m  2.50 

35     Garden    Magazine    m  2.00 

Good    Housekeeping     m  1.50 

80     Harper's     Magazine     m  4.00 

80     Independent      w  4.00 

30     Industrial-Arts     Magazine     ....m  1.50 

60     Inland     Printer      .- m  3.00 

55  John  Martin's  Book  (Magazine 
for  Little  Men  and  Little  Wo- 
men)       m  3.00 

45     Journal    of    Education    w  2.50 


23     Kindergarten    &    First    Grade,    10 

nos 1.25 

Ladies'     Home     Journal .m  1.50 

30      Metropolitan     Magazine      m  1.50 

12      McCall's     Mag.        (no        free     pat- 
tern)       m  .75 

27     McClure's    Magazine     m  1.50 

23      Modern     Priscilla      m  1.25 

25      Mothers     Magazine      m  1.50 

47     National    Geographic    Mag m  2.50 

80      New      Republic      . w  4.00 

27      Normal  Instructor  &  P.  P.  10      nos.  1.50 

80     North    American    Review m  4.00 

18  N.    C.    Education    10    nos.  1.00 

47      The     Nurse     m  2.0U 

80      Outlook      w"  4.00 

20     Pathfinder     w  1.00 

30     Pictorial     Review      w  1.50 

40      Popular    Education    10    nos.  2.00 

40     Primary    Education 10    nos.  2.00 

16     Progressive     Farmer     w  1.00 

19  Progressive  'Teacher    ....  10    nos.  1.25 
40      Review    of    Reviews m  3.U0 

Saturday    Evening    Post     w  1.50 

50      St.      Nicholas      ; m  3.00 

30     School     Review     m  1.50 

75      Scientific    American     w  4.00 

50     Scribner's     Magazine      m  3.00 

27     Story    Tellers'    Magazine..  11    nos.  1.50 

60     System    (with    How    Book)....m  3.00 

40     System     on     the     Farm.- m  2.00 

30     Woman's     Home     Companion,  .m  1.50 
50     Woman's   Home   Comp.    &   Ameri- 
can Magazine   to  one  address  m  3.00 
60     Woman's     Home     Comp.,     Amer. 
Mag.,    and    Every    Week,    to    one 

address     m     &     w  4.00 

50     World's     Work      m  3. 00 

40      Youth's    Companion     w  2.00 

SPECIAL   BARGAIN   CLUBS. 

Bargain  Club  No.  1. 

North     Carolina     Education $1.00 

Normal     Instructor    &    Prim.     Plans 1.50 

Total      $2.50 

OUR    PRICE,    $2.25. 

Bargain  No.  2. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Popular     Education 2.00 

Total      $3.00 

Ol'R    PRICE     CNT1L    NOV.    5,    $2.25. 


Bargian   Club  No.  3 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Primary     Education      2.00 

Total      $3.00 

OUR    PRICE    UNTIL    NOV.    5,    $2.25. 

Bargain    Club    No.    4. 

North     Carolina    Education $1.00 

Progressive     Teacher 1.25 

Total      $2.25 

OCR    PRICE,    $1.75. 

Bargain   Club   No.   5. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

McCall's    Magazine    (no    free    pattern)..      .75 
Pathfinder 1.00 

Total     $2.75 

OUR    PRICE,    $2.40. 

Bargain   Club   No.   6. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Century    Magazine     4.00 

Harper's     Magazine     , 4.00 

Review    of    Reviews 3.00 

Total      $12.00 

OUR   PRICE   UNTIL    NOV.   5,   $10.00. 

Bargain   Club   No.   7. 

North     Carolina     Education $l,0-'> 

Scribner's     Magazine 3.00 

World's     Work 3.00 

Current      History      Magazine 3.00 

Total $10.00 

OUR    PRICE    UNTIL    NOV.    5,    $8,011. 

Bargain   Club   No.   8. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Normal     Instructor     &     Prim     Plans....    1.50 

Storytellers'      Magazine ,  .  .    1.50 

McCall's      Magazine 75 

Total     $4.75 

OUR    PRICE    UNTIL    NOV.    5,   $4.00. 

Bargain  Club  No.  9. 

North    Carolina    Education $1.00 

Progressive    Farmer     l.OO 

Total      $2.00 

OUR     PRICE.     $1.65. 

Send  all   Orders  to 

NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


From  Richmond,  Va. 

American  Tubular 

Steel  and  Old 
Dominion  Semi- 
Steel  Desks 


Hygienic 
Sanitary 

Artistic 

Efficiency 

Economy 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 
System.    Best  for  School  Use 


Best  composition 
Blackboard,  used  in 
three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and 
Grammar  Schools  of 
Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia. 


Maps     Globes     Crayons 

COMPLETE  LINE 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGS 


SCHOOL  WAGOISJS 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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A.  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 

Vol.  XII.     No.  4.  RALEIGH,  N.  C,  DECEMBER,  1917.  Price  :    SI  a  Year. 


Cbe  Christmas  Spirit 

HELEN  M.  RICHARDSON. 


Just  a  little  bit  of  Christmas 

For  the  neighbor  at  your  side, 
Who  upon  the  wave  of  fortune 

With  yourself  seems  not  to  ride. 
Do  not  be  a  miser,  hoarding 

Health  and  strength  and  power  to 
bless, ■-- 
Share  them  with  the  lone  one  near  you 

Who  these  charms  may  not  possess. 


For  'tis  not  alone  the  dollar, 

Soon  forgotten,  that  you  spend, 
But  the  hand-shake  that  goes  with  it, 

Carries  blessings  in  the  end. 
Putting  the  true  Christmas  spirit 

Into  everything  you  do, 
You  will  find  it  will  be  Christmas 

In    your     heart     the    whole     year 
through. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE: 

Survey  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 

Letter  to  State  Board  of  Examiners 

Written  Language  in  the  Goldsboro  Schools 

Teacher  Training  in  Durham  County 


Contents  of  Cbis  number 
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CONTRIBUTED.  Page 

A   Survey  of   the  Teachers'   Assembly,   B.   C. 

Brooks 3 

Christmas    Poena   for   Use    in    Schools 11 

Letter  to  Board  of  Examiners  and   Institute 

tration,   E.   C.    Brooks    6 

Remarkable   Career  of   Gen.   John  J.   Persh- 

Ccnductors,    E.    C.    Brooks     5 

Studies  in   N.    C.   School   Law   and  Adminis- 

ing,    E.   C.   Brooks    

Teacher   Training   in   Durham  County    .... 
William      Francis       Gill,       Gentleman       and 

Scholar     

Written       Langi.age       in       the       Goldsboro 

Schools,    Mrs.    Mariana    Cobb    Gareissen.  . 


9 
18 


12 
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Accredited    High,    Schools    of    North    Caro- 
lina    .  . 15 

A    Discussion    of    School    Lunches 15 

Bishop  Kilgo  Severs  Official  Connection  with 

Trinity    College     15 
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AT  LAST!    Organized  Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture  — 

combining  all  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  the  authoritative  encyclopedia 
with  all  the  interest  and  entertainment  of  the  story  book. 


Solve  Your 

Problems 

the 

World 

Bock  Way 


ORGANIZED 
KNOWLEDGE 


TRACE  MARA  REGSTERCO 

M.  V.  O'SHEA,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Editor-in-Chief. 


ifl'STORY 
AND""  PICTURE 


Over  6,600  Pages— 5,500  Illustrations. 


The  World 

Book  is 
Different- 
Judge  for 
Yourself 


THE  WORLD  BOOK  enables  the  ambitious  teacher  to  keep  abreast  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  progressive  movements  and  tendencies  of  the  day,  such  as 


Thrift 
Motivation 
Vocational  Guidance 
Educational  Measurements 
Natural  Education 


School  Hygiene  and] 

Sanitation 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 
Community  Centers 
Gary  School  System 


Montessori  Method 
Parent-Teacher  Problems 
Food  Conservation 
Moving  Pictures  in   School 
Child  Welfare 


Health  Habits 
Industrial  Art 
The  Use  and  Effect  of 

Color 
Commercial    Education 


THINK!    The  founders  and  leaders  of  every  progressive  movement  and  worth-while 
reform  in  the  educational  life  of  the  Nation  aro  the  makers  cf  THE  WORLD  BOOK. 

11tO>1J"},9  ITftssi-SVs]}  Th°  comPl2teness  cf  THE  WORLD  BOOK  appeals  to  the 
it/iSs^y  jLJ'fe.LCftta.  business  man  as  it  does  to  the  educator.  Leading  men  all 
over  the  country  are  praising  THE  WORLD  BOOK  and  commending  it  as  a  book  was  never 
praised  by  responsible  critics  before.  It  is  genuinely  and  thoroughly  American,  made  by  the 
best  American  minds  for  the  benefit  cf  Americans.  It  is  comprehensive  but  not  loaded 
down  with  dead  matter.     It  is  a  work  of  today.  J 


oeno  coupon-nag  dook 

Send  coupon  or  post  card  for  further  information  regarding  THE  WORLD  BOOK. 
Also  a  free  copy  of  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Flags,  "  in  full  colors.     Contains  the 
flag  ritual.  These  books  are  valued  by  all  who  receive  them.   Send  coupon  today. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  thirty-fourth  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  is  now  a  part  of  the  history  of 
State  education.  There  were  many  fears  in  advance 
and  much  apprehension  lest  the  already  crowded 
conditions  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  canton- 
ment would  make  the  task  of  accommodating  the 
teachers  an  impossible  one.  Superintendent  Harry 
Harding  did  have  an  extremely  trying  position  and 
he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  doing 
almost  the  impossible.  I  have  been  unable  to  prove 
that  he  slept  any  at  all  the  first  two  nights,  and 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  trains  and  the 
confusion  resulting  from  temporary  inconveniences 
due  to  teachers  arriving  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  never  lost  his  patience  nor  seemed 
to  tire  under  the  pressure.  He  was  put  to  the  test 
and  he  kept  the  faith. 

The  Program. 

The  program  on  the  whole  was  not  up  to  the 
standard.  However,  the  speakers  invited  from  a 
distance  and  those  from  the  State  on  the  general 
programs  were  good,  and  if  anything,  iwere  an 
improvement  on  the  program  of  last  year. 

The  evening  programs  were  entirely  too  long.  It 
is  not  just  to  the  speakers  nor  to  the  teachers  to 
introduce  a  national  celebrity  to  a  confused  room  of 
departing  teachers  at  10:30  p.  m|  It  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching.  Since 
it  makes  the  doctrines  of  interest  and  attention  and 
appreciation  wither  into  a  mediaeval  mummy.  Per- 
haps they  ought  to  wither,  but  five  hours  after  sup- 
per is  not  the  proper  time. 

Six  addresses  were  scheduled  for  the  first  even- 
ing. Three  of  them  were  addresses  of  welcome. 
Now  Charlotte  has  a  reputation  for  giving  visitors 
the  glad  hand  and  it  is  always  gratifying  to  havo 
the  word  accompany  the  deed.  However,  long  be- 
fore the  final  thought  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
the  majority  of  the  travel-worn  knights  of  the  rod 
and  the  gown  had  said  their  prayers  and  retired, 
while  the  remaining  faithful  souls  braved  it  until 
the  end  in  order  to  kiss  the  hand  that  smote  them. 
Why  not  devote  one  whole  day  to  addresses  of 
welcome  or  cut  them  out  altogether. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  Charlotte's  part  in  the 
program.  But  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  program- 
makers.  We  undergo  these  tortures  annually  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  the  nerve  to  depart  from  the 
custom. 

Why  arrange  a  program  so  that  one  speaker 
comes  on  two  programs  at  about  the  same  time? 

Did  you  count  the  number  of  educators  who  had 
their  names  placed  on  the  program,  but  who  did 
not  attend  the  assembly?  Such  names  in  the  future 
should  be  published  in  a  separate  column  and  the 
excuses  along  with  them.  Some  of  the  excuses  were 
valid. 


A  New  Spirit  in  the  Assembly. 


A  progressive  spirit  was  in  evidence  everywhere. 
The  county  superintendents  showed  a  restlessness 
that  was  unusual.  A  voice  growing  more  and  more 
distinct  all  the  time  saying  that  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange  of  views  and  experiences  was 
not  allowed  in  this  department,  that  the  superin- 
tendents were  talked  to  too  much,  that  the  appearance 
year  after  year  of  the  same  speakers  had  become 
monotonous  and  depressing,  and  that  the  virile 
leaders  in  the  several  counties  wished  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  use  the  opportunity  of  these  meetings 
in  clearing  the  way.  Dr.  Joyner,  seeing  the  rest- 
lessness and  feeling  the  thrill  of  this  new  spirit, 
bowed  to  the  boys  and  waved  them  forward,  thus 
convincing  them  that  he  has  not  lost  the  instinct  of 
good  leadership. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
was  a  teachers'  assembly  in  itself.  Wherever  one 
of  its  members  appeared  there  an  argument  began. 
"Say!  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  the  board 
has" — and  before  the  sentence  could  be  com- 
pleted a  mass  play  was  formed  and  this  came  as  a 
response :  "It  makes  no  difference  what  you  think, 
from  the  things  I  hear,  there  is  to  be  something  doing 
before  this  assembly  ends.  Seems  like  its  going  to 
break  out  any  time." 

I  never  could  quite  learn  what  it  was  that  was 
going  to  break  out  nor  where  it  would  go  if  it 
did  break  out.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  well  pen- 
ned up ;  and  the  assembly  voted  approval  for  the 
legislation  that  gave  us  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors.  This  endorsement  should  give 
encouragement  to  the  board  that  has  an  exceeding- 
ly difficult  task  to  complete. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  assembly  was 
the  exhibit  of  city  and  county  school  work.  Man- 
ual training,  domestic  science,  and  fire  prevention, 
were  features  that  attracted  special  attention.  But 
these  were  by  no  means  all.  It  was  a  creditable 
exhibit  and  gave  evidence  that  the  schools  have  al- 
ready caught  the  thrift  spirit. 

A  new  organization  was  born  on  the  second  day 
of  the  assembly.  This  was  the  result  of  some  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  city  superintendents,  the 
new  organization  is  to  be  known  as  "The  Eastern 
Carolina  Athletic  and  Oratorical  Association."  Its 
object  is  to  bring  the  high  schools  of  Eastern  Caro- 
lina closer  together  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  and 
purity  athletics. 

What  About  the  Secretary? 

There  was  a  distinct  feeling  that  the  assembly 
needs  a  secretary  who  can  devote  more  time  to  plan- 
ning the  program  and  organizing  the  assembly.  The 
present  secretary,  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  has  given  good 
service.  But  he  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  and  his 
duties  are  so  heavy  and  so  exacting  that,  until  the 
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work  of  that  board  is  better  organized,  it  seems 
impossible  for  him  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  as  it  deserves.  There  was  no 
criticism  of  Mr.  Sams  personally.  Until  this  year 
he  has  been  able  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  the 
assembly,  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  him  that  the 
members  of  the  assembly  believed  that  better  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  securing  a  live  teacher 
who  has  the  summers  open.  Therefore,  the  nomi- 
nating committee  was  asked  to  refer  the  election 
of  a  secretary  to  the  executive  committee,  as  it  was 
done  some  years  ago,  and  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  take  time  in  finding  a  suitable  secretary. 
If  Mr.  Sams'  duties  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  per- 
mite  him  to  devote  a  good  part  of  the  summer  to 
visiting  institutes  and  to  planning  the  grograms, 
the  committee  would  be  justified  in  re-electing  him. 
Otherwise,  the  growing  needs  of  the  assembly  de- 
mand that  it  should  have  one  officer  who  can  think 
and  plan  and  organize  the  different  departments. 
The  opportunity  for  real  service  is  too  great  to  lose 
and  there  are  live  school  men  and  women  who 
are  free  during  the  summer,  any  one  of  whom 
could  be  worth  much  to  the  profession  by  such 
employment. 

The  Assembly  Forced  an  Issue. 

Last  year  the  assembly's  work  had  as  its  central 
theme,  Certification  of  Teachers.  But  this  year  no 
central  idea  ran  throughout  the  program.  How- 
ever, in  the  hotels,  on  the  streets,  at  the 
tables,  in  the  halls — everywhere  teachers  turn- 
ed aside  from  papers  to  have  a  word  to 
say  about  how  to  save  the  teachers  in  the 
service.  The  work  has  created  man  new  demands 
for  men  and  women  and  the  schools  are  suffer- 
ing. Schools  in  many  places  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue because  of  the  lack  of  teachers.  The  train- 
ing classes  in  the  colleges  are  smaller  than  ever  be- 
fore and  the  commercial  classes  are  larger  than 
ever  before. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  teacher?" 
was  the  standing  question.  City  schools,  State  high 
schools,  elementary  schools,  and  even  colleges  were 
asking  the  question,  while  directors  of  teachers' 
agencies  said  their  regrets  and  remarked  that  they 
were  helpless  to  aid.  Think  of  it!  Teachers'  agen- 
cies cannot  find  enough  teachers  for  the  vacancies. 

This  demand  gave  the  theme  for  much  talk  out- 
side of  the  formal  discussions.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  none  of  the  speakers  stumbled  upon  this 
topic  in  his  discussion.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  miss  it.  But  the  program-makers  succeeded  about 
as  well  as  they  possibly  could  have  done  in  missing 
it,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  question  just 
now  confronting  the  teaching  profession  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  educational  progress. 

Here  is  the  question:  How  can  we  provide  ways 
and  means  of  keeping  the  schools  open  nd  the 
teachers  from  going  into  other  lines  of  work?  The 
answer  must  carry  a  plan  to  raise  more  money. 
Patriotism  and  heroism  and  humanitarianism  are 
the  virtues  possessed  by  those  who  show  the  way 
and  win  the  journey.  In  the  business  meetings, 
therefore,  this  question  came  to  the  front.  Two 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously — one  authoriz- 
ing the  president  of  the  assembly  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  begin  working  on  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion,  and  the  other  calling  on  the  State  Superin- 


tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  begin  at  once  to 
lead  the  way.  The  teachers  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  wise,  immediate  action.  The  next 
draft  will  perhaps  take  all  the  desirable  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30.  The  govern- 
ment is  calling  for  young  women  to  enter  many  de- 
partments of  government  work.  Other  positions 
held  by  young  men  who  have  gone  or  will  go  to 
war  are  to  be  filled  by  women ;  and  the  self-sacri- 
ficing school  teacher  who  has  been  drawing  $40  a 
month  for  six  months  has  a  new  avenue  opened 
to  her  and  it  is  as  patriotic  to  go  as  it  is  to  teach 
school  under  such  conditions. 

But  we  must  change  the  conditions  and  this  is 
the  task  ahead  of  us  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

Shall  We  Have  a  Rerpresentative  Body? 

Our  old  friend  Reresentative  Body  made  his  an- 
nual visit  to  the  Teachers'  Asesmbly.  He  was  fresher 
and  more  virile  than  ever.  The  usual  argument 
was  made  in  its  favor  (for  the  argument  see  teh 
proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  for  the  past 
several  years).  You  will  not  find  any  argument 
against  it.  There  is  none.  A  question  may  be  raised 
as  to  whether  a  fair  basis  of  representation  can 
easily  be  found.  If  it  can  there  is  no  further  ques- 
tion necessary.  This  is  the  view  the  assembly  took 
of  the  matter  and  it  authorized  the  president  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  such  a  basis  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  next  assembly.  The  question  was 
asked  if  the  membership  of  this  committee  should 
contain  in  part  teachers  who  are  opposed  to  Rep- 
resentative Body.  Certainly  not !  Only  those  .vho 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  it  should  accept  member- 
ship. The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  basis,  not  to  oppose  it. 

Special  Mention. 

The  review  of  the  assembly  should  not  close  with- 
out making  special  mention  of  certain  features. 

The  choruses  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  Char- 
lotte High  School  were  especially  good.  Any 
school  may  justly  be  proud  of  such  results.  The 
pupils  gave  evidence  of  exceedingly  good  training. 
The  music  was  all  to  the  good.  A  layman  could 
find  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  harmony,  voices  and 
selections. 

The  North  Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Association 
should  ask  in  the  future  for  the  general  music  to 
be  supplied  by  pupils  taught  by  members  of  this 
association. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Superintendent  P.  W.  Horn, 
of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  of  Balti- 
more, Marlyand,  gave  fine  service.  Both  the  gen- 
eral and  the  special  addresses  by  those  visitors 
were  very  helpful  and  the  teachers  will  not  for- 
get them. 

The  attendance  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  last 
year. 

The  new  president  and  vice-president,  Professor 
N.  W.  Walker  and  Superintendent  S.  B.  Under- 
wood, respectively,  should  be  encouraged  over  the 
reception  the  announcement  of  their  names  received 
and  they  should  begin  at  once  to  lay  plans  for  a 
great  assembly  next  year. 

The  other  officers,  the  resolution r  and  reports 
will  be  published  in  the  January  number. 

Governor  Bickett  and  President  Graham  of  the 
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University  were  given  a  hearty  welcome  on  Friday  that  is  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  we  had  vhe 

evening.     It  was  proper  that  the  last  night  should  best. 

be  patriotic  night  and  two  finer  North  Carolinians  Where  shall  we  meet  next,   Greensboro   or  Ral- 

could  not  have  been  secured  for  the  occasion,  end  eigh? 


LETTER  TO  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 


To    the    State    Board    of    Examiners    and    Institute 
Conductors : 

Since  last  writing  you  I  have  been  in  a  few  coun- 
ties and  have  talked  with  superintendents  and 
teachers  about  ways  and  means  of  improving 
teachers  in  the  service.  One  great  hindrance  is 
the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  consolidated 
school  or  the  school  of  three  or  more  teachers. 

In  order  to   make   this  point   clear,   I   shall  take 

a  school  called  A and  show  you  the  relation 

of  each  teacher  to  the  system.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pl-incipal  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  se- 
lecting the  other  teachers  of  that  school.  There- 
fore, the  teachers  do  not  look  to  him,  but  on  the 
contrary  each  is  a  law  unto  herself.  In  the  second 
place,  the  principal  knows  nothing  about  the  course 
of  study  or  the  nature  of  the  work  below  the  high 
school.  Therefore,  he  is  unable  to  give  any  advice 
about  the  work  or  offer  any  suggestion  or  help  to 
the  teachers.  In  the  third  place,  each  teacher  in 
the  system  makes  reports  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. This  as  a  rule  is  required  and  the  teacher 
can  see  no  reason  for  reporting  both  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  prin- 
cipal, therefore,  is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of 
the  administration  of  the  entire  system. 

I  asked  the  principal  of  A if  he  ever  vis- 
ited the  other  grades,  or  asked  for  report;;  from 
the  teachers,  or  discussed  methods  of  teaching  with 
them.  He  said  he  did  none  of  these  things;  be- 
cause the  teachers  might  think  he  was  "meddling" 
with  their  business  and  become  offended.  As  a 
rule  it  is  rare,  I  believe,  for  you  to  hear  of  a  prin- 
cipal who  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  sup- 
plementary material  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades. 

I  was  with  a  group  of  superintendents  recently 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  select  two  or  three 
strong  principals  who  would  help  them  to  build 
up  the  teaching  in  their  respective  counties.  If 
so,  it  would  pay  the  county  to  supplement  their 
salaries  and  claim  their  full  time.  The  reply  was 
almost  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  as  a  rule  the 
principals  were  unable  to  aid  in  this  work  because 
they  knew  so  little  about  the  entire  system.  In 
one  county  the  rural  supervisor  works  with  the 
individual  primary  teachers.  The  teachers  make  re- 
ports to  her,  but  the  principals  are  little  affected 
by  her  work.  Therefore,  the  principals  are,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  more  than  high  school  teachers  and 
petty  jealousies  give  evidence  of  the  evils  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  rather  than  the  co-operative  effort  of 
all  working  under  one  principal. 

It  is  your  duty  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  issuance  of  principal's  certifi- 
cates. Let  me  call  your  attention,  therefore,  to 
certain  defects  which  seem  to  appear  in  your  "Rules 
and  Regulations".  You  make  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  principal  who  has  oversight  over  the 
entire  school  from  the  first  grade  to  the  last  year 
of  the  high  school.     You  have  supervisors'  certifi- 


cates and  you  have  high  school  principal  certificates. 
But  neither  of  these  covers  the  case.    The  principal 

of  A school  theoretically  is  principal  of  the 

entire  school  and  he  should  possess  knowledge  along 
these  four  lines.  ,       , 

1.  He  should  know  the  course  of  study  from  the 
first  grade  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  and 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  best  texts,  both 
of  basic  material  and  supplementary  material. 

2.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  good  methods 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  grammar  school,  and 
the  high  school,  and  he  should  be  able  to  ad  vise 
new  teachers. 

3.  He  should  know  what  material  in  the  library 
is  suitable  for  use  in  the  different  grades  and  he 
should  recommend  from  time  to  time  the  use  of 
certain  books.  In  this  way  he  might  be  able  to  make 
his  library  so  serve  his  school  that  the  cost  of  sup- 
plementary literature  in  the  grades  would  be  re- 
duced. 

4.  He  should  understand  somewhat  the  problem 
of  gradation,  classification,  and  promotion  of  pupils, 
and  in  order  to  serve  his  school  in  this  respect  he 
should  receive  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  the  several  grades  and  should  advise  with  the 
teachers  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
greatest  progress  of  the  individual  child. 

The  principals  have  studied  almost  exclusively 
the  high  school  work.  When  they  attend  summer 
schools,  they  are  concerned  with  the  elementary 
courses.  Therefore,  in  the  training  of  high  scohol 
principals  Ave  have  a  tendency  to  disunify  rather 
than  unify  the  stronger  schools.  Your  Board  can 
correct  this  evil  by  requiring  the  principals  to  take 
courses  as  suggested  above.  They  will  find  these 
courses  not  only  interesting,  but  profitable.  More- 
over, you  will  be  building  up  in  every  county 
strong  schools,  that  may  become  the  centers  of  a 
new  force  that  will  help  to  build  up  better  teachers 
in  all  the  counties.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  do 
not  see  any  way  to  make  much  progress  unless  there 
is  to  be  found  in  the  several  counties  strong  men 
and  women  who  can  be  an  aid  to  the  county  su- 
perintendent in  improving  the  teachers  already  in 
service.  But  our  present  system  is  not  making  the 
leading  teachers  think  on  this  vital  question.  The 
logical  leaders  are  the  principals  and  we  are  not 
only  not  using  them,  but  we  are  so  hedging  them 
about  by  circumstances  that  they  do  not  have  the 
right  opportunity  to  grow.  The  high  school  in- 
spector is  emphasising  high  school  work.  The  ele- 
mentary school  inspector  is  emphasising  elemen- 
tary school  work,  and,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  jrour  duty  to 
emphasise  both  and  unify  the  whole  system  in  the 
brain  of  the  principal.  E.  C.  BROOKS. 


Send  that  club  order  for  magazines  for  your 
school  library  or  reading  room  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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STUDIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  SCHOOL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 
II. — The   County  Board  of  Elucation. 

(The  history  of  legislation  relative  to  County 
Boards  of  Education  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  R.  I. 
Leake  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Alllison  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
Trinity  College.) 

The  school  law  of  1839  that  established  a  State 
public  school  system  made  provision  for  a  county 
board  of  education.  But  it  was  called  "The  Su- 
perintendents of  Common  Schools";  and  consisted 
of  "not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  persons." 
This  board  was  elected  by  the  court  of  pleas  and 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  law  provided  furthermore 
that  if  any  superintendent  "shall  refuse  or  neglect" 
to  serve  after  accepting  appointment  "he  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars." 

The  duties  of  the  board  were  as  follows:  |1)  to 
elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  (2)  to  divide 
the  county  into  school  districts,  "containing  not 
more  than  six  miles  square",  (3)  to  number  the 
districts  and  make  returns  to  the  county  court, 
and  record  the  returns  in  the  Register  of  Deeds 
Office,  (4)  to  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  school  committeemen,  (5)  to  report  the 
school  election  to  the  president  of  the  literary  fund, 
together  with  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county. 
(6)  to  receive  the  school  census  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts from  the  United  States  Marshal  or  his 
deputies,  and  (7)  to  report  to  the  Govei-nor  or 
President  of  the  Board  of  Common  Schools  "a 
full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  levied  and  collected  in  his  county." 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  superintendents 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  and  the  exe- 
cutive officer  of  the  board  whose  duties  were  to 
supervise  the  business  side  of  the  schools  when 
the  board  was  not  in  session.  In  the  beginning 
there  was  no  professional  supervision  of  the  teach- 
ers or  of  the  schools.  No  certificate  was  required 
of  the  teachers.  Therefore,  no  qualifications  for 
teaching  were  imposed.  This  was  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  who  might  select  whom- 
soever they  desired. 

The  Next  Step  in  Making  the  County  the  Unit. 

When  the  next  legislature  met  (1841)  it  improved 
the  county  organization  by  making  specific  what 
had  been  general  or  inferred.  For  example,  the 
chairman  was  made  the  legal  treasurer  of  the  schooi 
fund,  was  required  to  give  bond  and  was  allowed 
a  compensation  of  five  per  cent  of  all  "moneys 
that  pass  through  his  hands".  The  chair,, lan  was 
the  only  paid  officer  of  the  board.  Moreover,  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  was  made  clerk  of  the 
board.  The  legal  school  age  designated  was  from 
five  to  twenty-one  years  and  the  board  was  re- 
quired to  secure  reports  of  the  number  of  white 
children  of  school  age. 

It  was  not  until  1847  that  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools.  In  that  year  the  board  was  authorised 
to  appoint  a  "committee  of  examiners",  consisting 
of  not  more  than  five,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  ex- 
amine the  qualification  "both  mental  and  moral'' 
of   such    personas    as    apply    as    teachers.      In    that 


year,  therefore,  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers,  and  when  the  next  legislature 
met  (1849)  it  appropriated  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $250  to  be  used  by  the  board  in  employing 
a  suitable  person  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once 
in  each  year.  However,  in  1851  the  act  appro- 
priating this  amount  was  repealed.  In  this  same 
year  the  legislature  repealed  the  section  giving 
the  board  authority  to  appoint  school  committee- 
men. The  district  was  authorized  to  elect  their 
committeemen  and  this  method  of  selecting  the 
district  committee  continued  until  1861  when  it 
was  again  put  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board. 
The  idea,  of  local  self-government  was  too  strong 
to  permit  a  centralized  county  board  to  appoint 
committeemen  and  to  elect  an  agent  to  visit  the 
people's  schools.  The  committeemen  exercised  the 
right  of  visiting  schools  and  determining  when  the 
teacher  was  giving  proper  instruction.  But  the 
right  of  the  county  to  pass  upon  the  qualification 
of  the  teachers  was  established. 

Third  Step  in  Making  the  County  the  Unit. 

This  step  was  taken  after  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  was  created  (1852). 
The  State  already  looked  to  the  county  board  to 
administer  the  funds,  to  give  equal  school  facilities 
to  all  districts,  and  to  pass  upon  the  qualification 
of  the  teachers,  and  in  1853  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  make  reports  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates issued  and  the  names  of  the  examiners.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  effectively,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  was  made  a  member  ex-officio  of  the 
board  of  examiners,  and  in  1857  the  board  was  au- 
thorized to  pay  him  an  additional  salary  for  this 
Avork.  He  was  required  to  report  on  the  character 
of  the  schools,  the  conditions  of  the  school  houses, 
and  the  progress  of  education  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts. Moreover,  in  1859,  he  was  required  to  keep 
and  preserve  all  copies  of  the  school  register  of  the 
several  districts  when  the  schools  were  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

By  1860,  therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Superintendents  had  become  really  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant duties  and  responsibilties  of  that  officer 
today, — namely,  he  passed  upon  the  qualification  of 
teachers  visited  schools  and  advised  with  the  teach- 
ers, consulted  the  committeemen  concerning  the  dis- 
trict lines  and  the  building  of  school  houses,  dis- 
cussed means  of  promoting  education,  and  aided 
teachers  in  establishing  institutes  for  their  improve- 
ment. Moreover,  the  legislature  sought  further  to 
improve  the  schools  by  authorizing  the  board  in 
1859  to  subscribe  "for  one  copy  of  'The  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education'  for  use  of  each  com- 
mon school  or  district  in  the  county,  and  to  charge 
the  same  to  the  account  of  the  district. 

In  1861,  the  duties  of  the  county  board  were  still 
further  increased.  Citizens  were  given  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  district  committee  to  the  county 
board,  and  the  latter  were  given  power  to  remove 
committeemen.     It  was  in  this  year  that  the  elec- 
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tion  of  committeemen  was  put  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  board,  and  the  chairman  was  author- 
ized to  fill  all  vacancies  in  school  committees. 
Concerning-  Graded  Schools  Before  the  War. 

During  the  Civil  War,  interest  in  public  education 
did  not  case.  Although  the  school  fund  was  low. 
the  schools  were  kept  open  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  grade  the  schools.  This  was  an  era  when 
the  nation  was  discussing  graded  schools.  Such 
questions  as  these  were  raised  thorough  the  country. 
What  is  a  graded  school?  and  how  should  schools 
be  graded?  It  should  be  said  that  the  first  step  in 
better  classification  of  pupils  was  in  grading 
schools.  The  second  was  in  classifying  pupils  in  the 
different  graded  schools. 

The  school  legislation  in  1865,  therefore,  is  in- 
teresting. The  State  superintendent  of  common 
school  was  authorized  to  appoint  one  agent  in  every 
county  to  collect  subscriptions  and  donations  for 
"graded  schools,"  and  the  county  board  had  charge 
of  all  such  subscriptions  and  was  authorized  to  di- 
vide this  fund  among  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
the  same  ratio  with  other  school  funds.  Moreover, 
the  chairman  was  required  to  distinguish  in  his  an- 
nual report  between  the  number  of  public  schools, 
graded  and  not  graded,  to  report  the  number  of  fe- 
males over  twenty-one,  and  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  attending  each  of  the  latter,  and  to 
state  what  schools  have  been  divided  into  two  de- 
partments and  the  number,  names,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  in  each  and  the  length  of  the  school  term. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  the  public  school 
system  in  1868  when  a  new  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, a  new  political  regime  was  inaugurated,  and  a 
compulsory  school  system  was  provided. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  system,  however,  the  prin- 
ciples were  firmly  established:  (1)  The  county  was 
made  the  unit  of  administration.  The  board  was 
required  to  equalize  the  school  term  of  the  county, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  was  a  paid 
official  with  duties  corresponding  somewhat  to  those 
of  the  county  superintendent  today;  (2)  a  provi- 
sional qualification  of  teachers  was  required — pro- 
fessional in  this  sense,  a  board  of  examiners  of 
which  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  was  a 
member  was  empowered  to  examine  teachers  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  they  possessed  sufficient 
scholarship  and  character  to  teach  children;  (3) 
the  county  system  was  linked  to  the  State  depart- 
ment and  required  to  report  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers,  the  amount  and 
apportionment    of    the    funds. 

The  Constitutional  Provision. 

The  old  political  organization  was  changed  in 
1868  when  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  Before 
that  time,  public  schools  were  established  in  this 
way:  a  county  voted  on  the  question  of  schools.  If 
the  vote  was  favorable  each  district  secured  from 
the  literary  fund  ud  to  a  certain  amount  twice  as 
much  as  it  voted  for  schools.  The  war  and  misrule 
after  the  war  destroyed  the  literary  fund.  More- 
over, the  new  constiution  made  null  and  void  ail 
previous  elections  for  schools  and  a  new  method 
was  provided  in  Article  IX,  Sections  2  and  3  of  the 
constitution : 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session 
under  this  Constitution,  shall  provide,  by  taxation 
and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 


public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of 
charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  col- 
ored race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  public  schools; 
but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  either  race. 

"Sec.  2.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  di- 
vided into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in 
which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintain- 
ed at  least  four  months  in  every  year ;  and  if  the 
commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section  they 
shall   be   liable   to   indictment." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  constitution 
changed  the  name  of  the  State  educational  system 
from  "common  schools"  to  "public  schools." 

The  first  school  law  enacted  in  1839  refers  to 
"common  schools."  This  was  the  term  used  almost 
universally  since  the  free  schools  were  for  the 
common  people,  that  is  the  poorer  people.  But  af- 
ter the  war  the  free  schools  were  the  schools  of 
all  the  people,  and  the  term  "common  schools"  dis- 
appears and  we  read  in  the  constitution  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  "public  schools".  Moreover  the 
public  school  age  was  fixed  at  from  6  to  21  year; 
of  age.  Before  the  war  it  was  from  5  to  21  years, 
over,  they  were  required  to  appoint  a  "county  ex- 
aminer", whose  term  of  office  was  for  two  years. 

In  1871  the  legislature  enacted  that  the  county 

The  old  board  of  county  superintendents  disap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. Not  only  that,  but  the  duties  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  board  and  the  examiners  all  fall  into 
disuse,  and  in  their  place  the  county  commissioners 
became  the  acting  board  of  education.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1869)  the  legislature  recognizing  the 
county  commissioners  as  the  only  body  to  serve  as  a 
board  of  education  enacted  that  the  commissioners 
shall  order  a  tax  for  buying  lots  and  building 
school-houses  where  the  district  owned  none.  More- 
commissioners  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the- board  was  organized  as  follows:  The 
chairman  of  the  commissioners  was  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Register  of  Deeds  was  the  secretary,  and 
the  County  Treasurer  was  the  treasurer  of  tli» 
school  fund.  By  comparing  this  organization  with 
the  board  of  county  superintendents  before  the  war 
it  is  apparent  that  the  new  organization  was  not  so 
well  equipped  to  promote  educational  progress  of 
the  different  counties,  and  not  until  1885  did  the 
State  return  to  the  plan  before  the  war  of  having 
a  special  board  to  administer  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  different  counties.  However,  in  1881 
it  did  abolish  the  office  of  "couuty  examiners", 
and  created  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 
ofKcinl  was  elected  by  the  county  commissioners 
and   the  magristartes  in  joint  session. 

It  took  eighteen  years  to  perfect  after  the  war 
as  good  an  educational  organization  as  was  in  ex- 
istence when  the  war  closed.  Moreover,  it  took 
about  thirty-five  years  to  produce  as  good  a  system 
of  schools  after  the  war  as  existed  in  1860.  Be- 
fore the  war,  however,  the  State  provided  only  for 
the  war  it  had  to  provide  for  two  system,  one  for 
the  education  of  the  white  children.  But  after 
the  white  race  and  one  for  1he  colored  race. 
The  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  or 
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the  Unit. 

The  legislature  of  1885  made  a  great  forward 
movement  when  it  enacted  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  elect  bi- 
ennially a  county  board  of  education  to  con- 
sist of  three  men.  It  provided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  shall  be  men  of  moral 
character  who  shall  be  educationally  qualified 
and  interested  in  public  education.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  this  new  board  they  were  required 
to  elect  one  of  their  own  members  as  chairman. 
The  county  superintendent  was  made  the  secre- 
tary and  the  county  treasurer  the  treasurer  of 
the  board.  Moreover,  the  law  provided  that  the 
members  should  receive  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing two  dollars  per  diem  and  mileage  and  it  was  or- 
dered than  an  office  should  be  provided  for  the 
board  at  the  county  seat.  In  order  also  to  con- 
nect the  count}'  system  with  the  State  system  the 
law  provided  that  the  board  "shall  obey"  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion and  accept  his  construction  of  the  school  law. 

In  apportioning  the  school  funds  the  law  pro- 
vided that  the  county  board  of  education  of  every 
county  shall  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  appor- 
tion among  the  several  districts  of  the  county  all 
school  funds  in  the  following  manner:  First,  deduct 
an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  general  school 
expenses  of  the  county  authorized  by  law,  then 
apportion  two-thirds  of  the  fund  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  an  twenty-one 
years;  and  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  such  manner  as  to  equalize  school  facili- 
ties to  all  the  districts  in  the  county  as  far  as 
practicable. 

The  duties  of  the  board  were  outlined  in  1885. 
But  the  amount  of  service  rendered  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  days  for  which  they  might 
receive  pay.  From  1885  to  1891  they  could  be 
paid  for  two  days  annually.  In  1891  they  might 
draw  salary  for  four  days.  But  in  1901  all  limita- 
tions were  removed  and  it  was  provided  that  "the 
county  board  shall  receive  salary  and  mileage  as  al- 
lowed county  commissioners."  But  in  1905  the 
amount  of  salary  was  fixed  at  $2.00  a  day  and  mile 
age. 

In  1889  the  board  was  made  a  corporate  body  to 
sue  and  be  sued  and  to  hold  the  title  to  the  school 
property.  This  virtually  completed  the  county  as 
the  educational  unit. 

The  Fight  Over  the  County  Boaxd. 

In  1895  owing  to  a  political  upheavel  in  the  State 
the  board  of  education  was.  abolished  and  the  coun- 
ty commisisoners  were  required  by  law  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  the  county  board,  thus  reverting  to 
the  organization  in  force  between  1869  and  1885. 
But  in  1899  the  legislature  reinstated  the  board 
of  education  and  provided  that  the  members  should 
be  elected  by  the  county  commissioners. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  outlined  in  1885  and  1889  and  since  1899 
little  change  has  been  made  in  the  board,  save  in 
the  method  of  electing  the  members.  In  1901  the 
ejection  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  placed  in  the  General  Assembly 
with   the   result   that   the    political   complexion    of 


the  board  was  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  1909  the  term  of  service  was 
increased  from  two  to  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years. 

The  people,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
method  of  electing  the  board.  It  came  up  for 
discussion  in  every  General  Assembly  until  1917 
when  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  poli- 
tical parties  of  a  county  are  required  each  to  nomi- 
nate in  the  primaries  a  member  of  the  board  and 
the  governer  selects  one  from  the  members  nomi- 
nated. 

Duties  of  the  County  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  county  board  today  are  ex- 
ceedingly important.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  fleet  the  county  superintendent. 

2.  To  appoint  the  district  committees. 

3.  To  own  all  school  property  and  to  repair  and 
build   school  houses. 

4.  To  apportion  the  funds  so  as  to  equalize  the 
school  term  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

5.  To  provide  for  voting  special  taxes  to  supple- 
ment the  school  fund. 

6.  To  provide  for  teacher  training  in  the  coun- 
ties. 

7.  To  provide  for  a  gradation  and  classification 
of  all  schools,  to  establish  and  locate  high  schools, 
and  arrange   courses  of  instruction. 

8.  To  make  regulations  governing  school  attend- 
ance. 

9.  To  create  or  abolish  school  districts. 

10.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  county. 


THE    TOOTHBRUSH   BRIGADE. 

Do  you  know  the  proper  way  to  brush  your 
teeth?  Toothbrush  drill  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
hygiene  calisthenics  of  New  York  schools.  The  boys 
line  up  in  rows  with  their  toothbrushes,  dentifrice 
and  paper  cups  of  water,  and  are  taught  to  brush 
their  teeth  thoroughly  with  a  motion  up  and  down — 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  gum  and  back  again — 
instead  of  brushing  acros  sthe  teeth.  On  the  lower 
teeth,  bush  from  the  gums  upward.  This  causes 
the  bristles  of  the  bush  to  cleanse  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth,  the  place  where  most  dental  decay 
commences.  The'  pupils  are  also  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  visiting  the  dentist  twice  a  year  for  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  teeth  and  cleaning.  By  ar- 
resting the  decay  and  filling  the  tooth  before  the 
decay  has  made  much  headway,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  later  on  can  be  avoided. — The  American 
Boy. 


GREENVILLE  SCHOOLS  BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

Mainly  by  abstaining  from  investments  in  such 
things  as  cold  drinks  and  pop  corn  for  a  certain 
period,  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  of  the  Greenville  schools  accumu- 
lated a  savings  fund  of  $200,  which  was  used  to 
purchase  Liberty  Bonds.  This  purchase  was  pre- 
sented to  the  schools.  Pupils  and  teachers  together 
bought  about  $3,000  worth  of  bonds  for  themselves. 
With  the  exception  of  two  $500  purchases  these 
subscriptions  were  for  bonds  of  $50  each. 
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REMARKABLE  CAREER  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 


The  European  war  is  bringing  to  the  front  and 
to  public  notice  many  great  men..  Moreover,  it  is 
making  strong  men  stronger  and  great  men  greater. 
In  the  October  Education  the  Life  of  Herbert  Hoov- 
er was  presented  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 
His  career  is  remarkable  and  his  responsibilities  to- 
days are  tremendous.  The  attention  of  the  nation, 
however,  is  today  directed  toward  another  Ameri- 
can whose  career  is  as  remarkable  as  Mr.  Hoover's. 
The  hopes  of  millions  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
safety  of  the  American  soldiers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  even  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  nation  are  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  keeping  of  General  John  Joseph  Pershing,  the 
commander  of  the  American  army  in  France. 

His  Boyhood. 

But  who  is  Pershing?  and  how  did  he  reach  this 
great  eminence?  On  September  13,  1869,  a  lad 
was  born  in  a  home  of  poverty  and  obsurity  in  Linn 
County,  Missouri.  Few  boys  are  born  with  less 
promise,  so  far  as  this  world's  goods  are  concerned 
than  this  Missouri  child.  Necessity  compelled  him 
to  work  and  the  opportunities  for  schooling  were 
meager.  Even  when  the  school  was  in  session  he 
was  unable  to  attend  regularly  because  the  family 
needed  his  labors.  Early  in  life  he  showed  an  am- 
bition for  an  education.  His  desire  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  able  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  and 
at  an  early  age  he  was  admitted  into  the  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  He  attended  school 
part  of  the  time  and  taught  a  part  of  the  time  in 
order  to  earn  his  support. 

His  ambition  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  not  a  teach- 
er, but  the  way  was  not  open  for  him.  Three 
weeks  after  receiving  his  diploma  from  the  Normal 
School  he  heard  of  a  competitive  examination  for 
West  Point.  Since  the  examination  was  to  be  held 
in  his  community  he  decided  to  stand  it.  Not  be- 
cause he  expected  to  become  a  soldier,  but  be- 
cause it  afforded  another  opportunity  for  him  to 
pursue  his  education.  It  is  said  that  he  won  in 
the  competitive  examination  by  a  single  point,  thus 
receiving  his  appointment  tothe  military  academy. 
During  his  career  at  West  Point  young  Pershing 
had  no  serious  intention  to  make  the  army  a  life 
career.  His  mother  was  decidely  opposed  to  his 
choosing  such  a  profession.  His  course  was,  how- 
ever, uninterrupted  and  he  graduated  in  1886.  His 
manner  among  the  students  and  his  personal  ap- 
pearance won  him  the  name  of  "Blackjack"  Per- 
shing,  the  nickname  which  he   carries  today. 

His  Early  Military  Career. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  see  service  immediately 
after  graduation.  He  was  assignedto  duty  under 
General  Miles,  who  was  then  conducting  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians.  At  the  very  beginning 
he  won  praise  from  General  Miles  who  compliment- 
ed him  for  "marching  his  troops,  with  pack  train, 
140  miles  in  46  hours,  bringing  in  every  animal  in 
good  condition."  At  that  time  he  was  a  stripling 
lieutenant  and  in  manner  and  deportment  some- 
thing like  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  saw  hard  fight- 
ing in  the  Indian  country.  In  1889  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  bravery,  coupled  with  tact  and 
unwillingness  to  shed  blood.     This  was  illustrated 


in  his  attemptto  rescue  a  party  of  cowboys  beseiged 
by  hostile  Zuni  Indians,  which  he  accomplished 
without  tiring  a  single  shot.  For  this  act  ot  brav- 
ery he  was  "highly  commended  for  discretion." 

After  his  campaign  in  the  Indian  eounti'y,  he 
was  stationed  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  its 
professor  of  military  science.  He  was  at  last  able 
to  gratify  his  ambition  to  study  law,  but  his  ca- 
reer was  short  as  a  law  student.  Soon  he  was  trasu- 
f erred  to  West  Point  (June,  1897)  where  he  bet/ame 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics.  Here  he  remained 
little  more  than  a  year,  leaving  West  Point  to  join 
his  country's  army  when  the  Spanish- American 
war  broke  out.  This  war  made  a  soldier  of  him, 
and  he  banished  his  desires  to  become  a  lawyer. 
At  the  outbreak,  Lieutenant  Pershing  went  with  his 
regiment,  the  10th  calvary,  to  Cuba.  His  services 
as  soldier  were  so  distinguished  that  he  was  twice 
recommended  for  promotion  "for  personal  gal- 
lantry, untiring  energy,  and  faithfulness."  General 
Baldwin,  under  whom  he  served  in  Cuba,  said  of 
him,  "I  have  been  in  many  fight,  through  the  Civil 
War,  but  Captain  Pershing  is  the  coolest  man  un- 
der fire  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

It  was  immediately  after  the  Cuban  battles  that 
he  took  a  major's  commission  with  the  volunteers, 
serving  as  chief  ordnance  officer  and  later  as  as- 
sistant adjutant  general. 

After  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  new  possessions 
secured  from  Spain  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  is 
said  that  few  men  have  had  a  more  magnetic  per- 
sonality and  could  handle  men  with  more  tact  than 
Major  Pershing.  He  had  been  in  the  Philippines 
only  a  short  time  when  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  expedition  against  the  .Moro  Indians  which 
was  handled  with  such  skill  and  tact  that  General 
Sumner  retained  him  in  the  command.  He  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  and  could  con- 
duct all  negotiations  with  the  Moros.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  the  jungles  for  days  and  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  his  effectiveness  as  a  commander  and  as 
soldier  led  President  Roosevelt  to  compliment 
him  in  1903  in  a  message  to  Congress.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said : 

"When  a  man  renders  such  service  as  Captain 
Pershing  rendered  last  spring  in  the  Moro  cam- 
paign, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reward  him  with- 
out at  once  jumping  him  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general." 

President  Roosevelt  wished  to  reward  him  and 
asked  Congress  to  provide  a  way  without  having 
to  promote  him  over  so  many  men.  He  waited  three 
years  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  would  en- 
able him  to  give  Pershing  a  smaller  promotion  and 
then  his  patience  at  end  he  elevated  him  above 
862  grades. 

In  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  l he 
above  message  to  Congress,  Pershing  was  married 
to  Miss  Warren,  daughter  of  Senator  Francis  E. 
Warren,  of  Wyoming.  Three  years  afterwards 
when  this  remarkable  promotion  was  made  the 
accusation  was  brought  against  the  administration 
that  the  promotion  was  due  to  political  favoritism 
through  the  senator  from  Wyoming.  Pershing 
made  no  reply  to  these  charges,  and  while  his  ac- 
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cusers  were  villifying  him  he  was  serving  his  coun- 
try, both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  was  sent  to 
Tokyo,  Japan,  as  military  attache.  Instead  of  ar- 
riving there  he  was  transferred  to  Manchura  to  be 
the  American  observer  with  the  Japanese  army. 
This  was  during  the  Japanese-Russian  War.  It  is 
said  that  his  report  on  his_observations  of  that  war 
"is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments of  its  kind  ever  submitted."  In  order  to 
make  his  work  more  effective,  he  learned  the  Jap- 
anese language  and  gained  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  it.  In  the  meantime  he  learned  to  speak  French 
and  Spanish  fluently. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Japanese-Russian  War 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
on  June  12,  1913,  he  defeated  the  hostile  Moros  and 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
Philippines.  Major-General  Bell  wrote  December, 
1913,  "I  know  of  nothing  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice of  General  Pershing  and  the  Army  in  Mindanao 
during  the  past  three  years  which  merits  anything 
but  praise." 

Sent  Against  the  Mexicans. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  made  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  government  to  organize  its  troops 
on  the  border  to  protect  American  citizens.  Per- 
shing was  brought  from  the  Philippines.  His  family 
was  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco  while  he  was 
patrolling  the  Mexican  border.  On  August  27, 
1917,  he  had  just  secured  a  house  in  El  Paso  for  his 
wife  and  children,  when  he  received  a  message, 
stating  that  the  hotel  was  burned  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire.  Only  one 
child,  Warren  Pershing,  a  small  boy,  survived. 
This  shock  would  have  been  disastrous  to  a  man  of 
a  fiber  less  tough  than  his.  The  Mexican  situation, 
however,  was  so  grave  that  it  absorbed  his  full 
time,  and  he  conducted  the  entire  Mexican  cam- 
paign, carrying  a  load  of  grief  such  as  few  men 
are  ever  called  upon  to  bear.  On  account  of  his 
services  and  his  trustworthiness,  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  when 
General  Funston  died. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  American  Forces  in  Europe. 
No  sooner  had  the  army  been  withdrawn  from 
Mexico  than  conditions  abroad  became  very  grave. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  America  would 
be  involved  in  the  European  War.  In  April,  1917, 
a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  be  in  existence. 
England  needed,  not  only  supplies,  but  soldiers. 
Commissions  from,  France  and  England  to  this 
country  urged  President  Wilson  to  co-operate  with 
the  Allies  by  sending  an  army.  When  the  Presi- 
dent sought  a  commander-in-chief  for  such  a  re- 
sponbile  position,  he  turned  to  the  one  man  who 
had  been  such  a  credit  to  his  country  in  four  wars. 
And  while  American  ctiizens  were  wondering 
whether  an  army  would  be  sent,  the  daily  news- 
papers suddenly  announced  that  Major-General 
John  J.  Pershing  "with  his  staff  of  fifty-three  offi- 
cers and  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  men"  landed, 
June  8,  at  Liverpool.  He  was  the  first  American 
general  to  be  sent  on  an  expedition  against  a  Euro- 
pean nation.  England  went  wild  and  the  enthu- 
siasm was  unrestrained  when  General  Pershing 
reached  London.     Kina  and  Queen  and  ministers  of 


state  and  members  of  parliament  did  honor  to  him 
in  order  to  honor  his  country.  Five  days  later, 
June  13,  he  landed  on  French  soil.  His  reception 
in  Paris  was  even  greater,  if  possible.  When 
Frenchmen  saw  the  tall  6tately  figure  tthey  ex- 
claimed, "Truly  here  comes  a  man."  Thousands 
of  citizens  lined  the  streets,  and  yelled  until  they 
were  hoarse.  Bands  played  the  Star-Spangled  Ran 
ner  and  everywhere  the  Americans  were  made  to 
feel  that  France  would  have  undying  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  that  had  come  to  help  drive  the  Ger- 
mans from  French  soil. 

General  Pershing  visited  the  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  French  ministers,  and  after  three 
days  left  for  the  front  in  order  to  study  trench 
warfare.  Since  that  time  American  soldiers  have 
been  going  at  intervals  to  France  until  there  are 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  under  General  Pershing's  command. 

How  many  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  France  no  one 
knows.  It  may  be  a  million  or  five  million.  They 
are  to  join  the  English  and  the  French  in  order  to 
help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  when 
this  nation  sought  a  man  worthy  to  lead  the  largest 
army  the  Amtrican  government  has  ever  put  on  the 
battlefield,  they  found  in  the  poor  Missouri  lad 
qualities  that  made  him  pre-eminently  the  leader 
desired  to  represent  this  country  in  the  greates  war 
of  the  civilized  world. 


AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  DIACRITICAL  MARKS 
IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 

If  phonetic  elements  are  properly  taught,  is  there 
any  possible  need  of  using  diacritical  marks  in  the 
lower  grades?  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  deter- 
mine the  sound  of  a  vowel  by  its  position  in  the 
word;  for  it  is  letters  in  combination  and  no  di- 
acritical marks  that  determine  pronunciation  and 
children  should  be  led  by  reason  and  not  by  di- 
acritical marks  to  call  the  average  word  correctly. 

How  comparatively  seldom  do  we  consult  the  dic- 
tionary for  pronunciation  unless  it  be  for  an  ex- 
ceptional word  of  varying  or  disputed  pronuncia- 
tion !  And  even  then,  do  we  not  have  to  consult  the 
key  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  find  out 
just  what  these  bewildering  diacritical  marks  may 
mean,  for  they  differ  in  various  dictionaries?  Truly, 
our  little  children  are  patient  even  to  try  to  master 
these  hieroglyphics,  when  they  could  determine  the 
case  by  reason ! 

Again,  why  do  we  cross  out  letters  in  the  presen- 
tation of  words,  falsely  informing  the  little  child 
that  these  are  "lazy"  letters  and  "do  not  talk"; 
for  example  the  "1"  in  the  word  "Avalking?" 
Truly  this  "1"  has  its  own  important  function,  for 
it  is  its  combination  with  the  "a"  and  the  "k" 
that  makes  the  word  "walking"  and  not  waking." 

Some  of  us  do  cross  out  letters,  thereby  crppling 
the  child's  power  to  read  and  actually  teaching  him 
to  misspell ! 

Would  not  the  power  to  call  words  come  more 
quickly  if  the  child  were  taught  the  simple  phono- 
grams as  the  initial  sounds  of  illustrated  words,  in- 
stead of  through  a  more  remote  suggestive  method? 
Would  not  such  a  method  be  more  logical  and  give 
the  child  a  dependable  means  of  recall? — North 
American  Teachftr. 
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CHRISTMAS  POEMS  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOL 


A  Christmas  Garden. 

Mary,   Mary,   so   contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  Christmas  bells  and  Christmas  smells, 

And  Christmas  Trees  all  in  a  row ! 

A.  E.  A.,  in  Primary  Education. 


His  Name. 

Of  all  the  names  He  has  been  called — 
The  little  Babe  of  Bethlehem  afar — 

One  glorifies  afresh  each  Christmas  Day — 
It  is  "The  bright  and  morning  Star!" 

A.  E.  A.,  in  Primary  Education. 


Christmas. 

'Tis  the  timt  of  the  year  for  the  open  hand, 

And  the  tender  heart  and  true, 
"When  a  rift  of  heaven  has  cleft  the  skies 

And  saints  are  looking  through. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


Christmas  Day. 

I  heard  the  bells  of  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And   wild    and   sweet 

The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

******* 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep ; 
God  is  not  dead ;  nor  doth  He  sleep ! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,   good-will  to  men. 

— Longfellow. 


A  Christmas  Ship. 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing 

Across  a  dream-like  sea, 
And  0,  it  was  all  laden 

With  Christmas  gifts  for  me ! 

'Twas  shaped  just  like  a  fire-tree, 
Two  stockings,  long  and  red, 

That  looked  so  like  my  new  ones, 
Were  flying  from  its  head. 

Its  light  were  twinkling  candles, 

And  silver  stars  its  sails, 
Dear  Santa  was  its  captain — 

And  Santa  never  fails. 

To  make  the  port  he's  bound  for, 
At  just  the  time  he's  due — 

Then  al  Ithat  Christ  cargo 
I'm  going  to  share  with  you! 

A.  E.  A.,  in  Primary  Education. 


That  Holy  King. 

They  all  were  looking  for  a  king 

To  stay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high. 

Thou  cam'st,  a  little  baby  thing 
That  made  a  woman  cry. 


0  Son  of  Man,  to  right  my  lot 
Naught  but  thy  presence  can  avail, 

Yet  on  the  road  thy  wheels  are  not 
Nor  on  the  sea  thy  sail ! 

My  how  or  when  thou  wilt  not  heed, 
But  come   down  thine  own   secret  stair 

That  thou  may'st  answer  all  my  need, 
Yea,  every  bygone  prayer. 

— Geo.  Macdouald. 


Merry  Christmas. 

(For  one  or  a  number  of  little  children) 
Merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Haste  around  the  earth ; 
Merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Scatter  smiles  and  mirth. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Be  to  one  and  all ! 
Merry,    merry    Christmas 

Enter  hut  and  hall. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Be  to  rich  and  poor! 
Merry  merry  Christmas 
Stop  at  every  door. 

Merry  merry  Christmas 

Pill  each  heart  with  joy ! 
Merry  merry  Christmas 

To  each  girl  and  boy. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Better  gifts  than  gold; 
Merry,  merry  Christmas 

To  the  young  and  old. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas, 
May  the  coming  year 
Bring  as  merry  Christmas 
And  as  bright  a  cheer! 
-Prom  "A  Christmas  Chant,"  by  Father  Ryan. 


The  Christmas  Spirit. 

Just  a  little  bit  of  Christmas 

For  the  neighbor  at  your  side, 
Who  upon  the  wave  of  fortune 

With  yourself  seems  not  to   ride. 
Do  not  be  a  miser,  hoarding 

Health  and  strength  and  power  to  bless, — 
Share  them  with  the  lone  one  near  you 

Who  these  charms  may  not  possess. 

For  'tis  not  alone  the  dollar, 

Soon  forgotten,  that  you  spend, 
But  the  hand-shake  that  goes  with  it. 

Carries  blessings  in  the  end. 
Putting  the  true  Christmas  spirit 

Into  everything  you  do, 
You  will  find  it  will  be  Christmas 

Tn  your  heart  the  whole  year  through. 

— Helen  M.  Richardson. 
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WILLIAM  FRANCIS  GILL,  GENTLEMAN  AND  SCHOLAR 


Wililam  Francis  Gill,  Professor  of  Latin  for  nine- 
teen years  in  Trinity  College,  died  on  October  18th. 
Professor  Gill  was  born  in  Vance  County  in  1874 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  Horner  School  and 
entered  Trinity  College  in  1890.  After  graduating 
in  1894  he  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  four  years,  returning  to 
Trinity  as  Porfessor  of  Latin. 

President  W.  P.  Pew's  tribute  to  Professor  Gill 
is  well  worth  preserving  as  an  ideal  for  tecahers 
today. 

The  Gentleman  and  Scholar. 

"As  I  stand  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  be- 
coming for  a  brief  moment  a  voice  for  the  feeling 
which  we  all  share  concerning  our  departed  friend, 
two  words  come  into  ''my  mind — gentleman  and 
scholar — words  that  used  to  be  oftener  on  men's 
lips  than  they  are  today  and  words  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  meaning  stands  for  the 
highest  attainment  possible  to  an  academic 
career.  And  these  two  words  are  pre-eminently 
fit  to  characterize  Professor  Gill's  career:  for  he 
was,  we  all  know,  both  a  scholar  and  gentleman. 

"Professor  Gill  seems  to  have  realized  early  in 
life  that  he  was  destined  for  a  scholar's  career. 
And  it  is  rare  for  anybody  ever  to  become  a  scholar 
unless  he  begins  early,  for  art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting.  It  signifies  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
solidity  of  character  for  a  boy  to  set  as  the  goal 
of  his  living  the  scholar's  life-long  search  for  truth 
and  reverence  for  facts,  which,  rightly  understood. 
are  but  the  phenomena  of  truth.  He  must  put  aside 
ease  and  acquiescence.  He  must  early  'learn  to 
scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.'  Profressor 
Gill  began  early  and  remained  a  scholar  to  the 
end;  and  if  his  output  in  productive  scholarship 
was  not  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  it  was  due  to 
ill  health  and  absorption  in  the  soul-consuming 
tasks  of  teaching.  For,  despite  uncertain  health 
and  all  the  discouragements  that  are  everywhere 
incident  to  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  Professor  Gill 
was  a  devoted  teacher  down  to  the  very  last.  T 
have  heard  that  his  father  again  and  again  offered 
to  give  him  more  than  the  salary  he  received  for 
teaching  if  he  would  quit  and  set  about  the  task  of 
rebuilding  his  broken  health.  But  his  was  a  labor 
of  love  that  he  coidd  not  abandon.  His  devotion 
to  his  students  is  rewarded  by  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  great  Trinity  family  the  world  over. 
And  they  will  always  think  of  him  as  of  the  teacher 
who  has  taught  hosts  of  pupils  to  welcome  honest 
work  in  whatever  degree  of  excellence  and  of  the 
friend  who  never  failed  to  help  and  encourage 
even  the  humblest  of  his  fellows. 

"Professor  Gill  was  a  gentleman,  and  this  means 
more  than  fine  manners  or  some  hard  finish1  of  out- 
ward polish.  It  was  the  beautiful  emanation  of 
an  inner  self-hood.  It  was  high-erected  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy.  He  had  as  the  very 
essence  of  his  personality  something  of  that  fine- 
ness of  the  clay  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  every  gentle  man  and  gen- 
tle woman. 

"This  fineness  of  sold  ran  itself  out  at  the  man's 
finger  tips,  in  his  work  and  in  his  play.  It  was 
evidenced,  for  example,  in  his  sympathy  and  tender- 


ness for  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  last  time  I  ever 
saw  Professor  Gill  he  was  leading  a  high-bred 
young  horse.  She  was  running  and  kicking,  and  I 
feared  for  my  friend's  safety  and  my  own.  But 
he  seemed  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  horse. 
Their  spirits  were  akin,  for  they  felt  alike  the  uni- 
verse their  home,  and  they  were  alike  at  home  in 
their  common  world. 

"A  cynic  has  said  that  no  man  can  be  a  hero  to 
his  valet.  If  true,  this  would  mean  that  a  constant 
witness  to  the  commonplace  uses  of  the  body  can 
never  see  at  such  close  range  the  heroic  proportions 
in  any  man  however  great  he  may  be.  Not  so  with 
Professor  Gill.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most.  The  long  attachments  between  Brack,  as 
w  call  him,  and  his  dead  patron  and  friend  are  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  them  both. 

"He  loved  little  children.  Without  any  of  his 
own  and  untouched  in  his  personal  experience  by 
this  tenderest  of  all  life's  appeals  to  a  man's  faint- 
ing heart,  Professor  Gill  understood  children  and 
drew  them  to  him  because  he,  like  them,  lived  in  a 
world  of  simple  sincerity  and  elemental  truth. 

"Professor  Gill,  like  every  other  fine-souled  man, 
had  the  chivalric  ideal  of  women.  I  think  that 
every  young  woman  who  has  known  him  has  in- 
stinctively felt  this  in  him  and  has  been  touched 
to  fineness  by  it.  To  keep  oneself  unspotted  from 
the  world  and  to  have  all  the  time  white  hands  that 
are  free  from  any  compliance — this  is  the  flower  of 
knighthood.  But  it  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  born 
of  the  travail  of  the  soul.  You  may  be  sure  your 
white-souled  man  has  spent  sleepless  night  dream- 
ing of  romantic  ideals  and  has  wept  at  the  grave 
of  buried  hopes. 

"Professor  Gill  had  a  rare  gift  for  friendship. 
Men  loved  him  because  he  first  loved  them.  Since 
his  death  I  have  heard  a  typical  story  that  explains 
it  all.  On  another  sad  occasion  like  this  one  recent- 
ly some  one  expressed  to  him  the  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  send  flowers  for  the  grave  of  a 
dead  friend.  It  later  developed  that  Professor  Gill 
sent  the  flowers  and  in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
had  been  so  anxious  and  yet  unable  to  do  the 
thing  his  heart  prompted. 

"The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  great.  But  it  is  not 
all  loss.  'And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  So,  too,  I  think, 
the  influence  of  every  good  man  becomes  feerer  and 
more  unhindered  when  he  himself  has  gone.  Then. 
too,  Professor  Gill  had  the  good  fortune  to  ally  his 
transitory  life  with  a  great  and  undying  institution 
that  will  keep  his  memory  alive  long  after  he  has 
ceased  to  live  and  work. 

"My  dear  aged  friend,"  concluded  Dr.  Few, 
turning  to  the  father  of  the  dead  professor,  "that 
sits  here  in  sorrow  this  morning  having  given  such 
a  son  to  the  world,  I  think  can  never  feel  that  he 
has  lived  in  vain.  In  the  gratitude  of  his  heart 
surely  he  can  go  softly  all  his  years.  And  in  re- 
turn for  your  rich  gift  to  us  we  tender  back  to 
you  now  the  great  memories  of  a  true  and  a  faith- 
ful man." 


On  your  label  is  a  date;  renew  before  it  is  too 

late. 
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WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  GOLDSBORO  SCHOOLS 

Mrs  Mariana  Cobb  Gareissen,  Primary  Supervisor,  Goldsboro  Schools,  1913-1917. 
Part  I. 


For  the  past  three  years  the  written  language 
work  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Goldsboro 
Schools  has  been  based  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  the  child  must  have  something  to  ex- 
press before  being  called  upon  for  expression ;  that 
all  written  work  must  be  based  upon  carefully 
though-out,  well  organized  oral  work ;  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  drill  for  the  mastery  of  written 
forms  is  necessary  before  he  can  express  himself  in 
writing.  The  desire  for  self-expression  being  strong 
in  every  normal  child,  given  something  to  express 
and  the  instrument  of  expression,  meaning  by  that 
the  necessary  writing  forms,  he  will  express  himself 
— his  ideas  and  not  another's.  His  work  will 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality  and  origin- 
ality. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  school  life  the  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  memorized  poems,  dramatized 
stories,  personified  birds,  flowers,  animals,  and 
Mother  Goose  characters,  and  "read"  the  stories 
in  pictures.  They  were  accustomed  to  oral  expres 
sion,  therefore  the  step  to  written  expression  was 
not  a  difficult  one.  Beginning  with  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  year,  first  grade  children  were  taught 
in  connection  with  their  spelling,  the  simplest  sen- 
tence forms  with  their  correct  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  "When  they  could  write  a  simple 
"telling"  sentence  correctly  from  dictation,  they 
were  encouraged  to  exercise  the  power  thus  gained 
by  writing  original  sentences  and  stories  based 
upon  their  oral  language  work. 

To  prove  that  they  could  do  this  I  give  several 
stories  taken  from  the  desks  of  one  of  the  first 
grade  rooms  in  May,  1917.  The  "stories"  are  ex- 
actly as  they  were  writtpn  by  the  ehildrpn  capitili- 
zation,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  all.  These  chil- 
dren entered  school  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1916 — beginners,  unable  to  read,  snell  or  write.  The 
exercise  was  assiened  as  seat  work,  tbe  teacher  say- 
ing to  those  at  their  seats  as  she  called  up  a  class 
to  read,  "Play  you  are  a  red  rose  and  write  about 
it." 

Being  present  when  this  instruction  was  given,  T 
had  some  curiosity  as  to  the  result,  so  I  stayed 
through  the  reading  lesson  and  at  its  conclusion 
myself  collected  the  following  "stories"  from  the 
desks  of  the  children  who  had  written  them.  They 
are  the  best  ones,  of  course,  but  every  single  cbild 
in  that  room  wrote  something  and  everything  that 
was  written  did  credit  to  both  children  and  teacher. 
The  Story  of  a  Red  Rose. 

I  am  a  red  rose.     I  bloom  in  the  spring. 

All  the  children  come  to  pick  me.     Everybody 
in  the  world  loves  me. 

Even   the  bees  love  me. 

The  bees  love  the  clover,  too. 
The   end 

Sarah  Gilmour  Falkener. 

The  Story  of  a  Red  Rose. 

I  am  a  red  rose.     I  come  in  the  srping. 
All  the  children  love  me. 


1  am  glad  the  spring  has  come  again. 
J    wish   the   spring   was  always   here. 

Helen  Dortcn. 

The  Red  Rose. 

1   am  a  little  Red  Rose. 
I  am  a  little  pretty  Rose. 
Look   at   me. 

Do  you   love  the   Red  Rose? 
The  end. 

Virginia  Crawford. 

The  Rose. 

I  am  a  little  rose. 

1  come  to  tell  you  spring  is  here. 

I  come  in  the  spring. 

1  love  you  children. 

Unsigned. 

Upon  inquiring  what,  if  any,  preparation  there 
had  been  for  this  written  exercise,  I  learned  that 
they  had  played  they  were  red  roses  in  the  lang- 
uage period,  and  that  the  written  exercise  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  this  oral  work.  The  teacher  had 
called  herself  a  fairy  and  with  the  touch  of  her 
wand  had  transformed  each  child  into  a  red  rose. 
As  many  children  as  possible  in  the  limited  language 
period  had  told  their  stories.  Such  phrases  as  they 
seemed  to  need  were  practiced  in  the  writing  pe- 
riod. These,  were :  I  am,  I  come,  a  red  rose,,  in  the 
spring,  etc.  The  children  were  told  to  think  of  the 
words  they  might  want  to  know  how  to  spell  if  they 
should  write  their  stories.  Indiviual  children  ask- 
ed how  to  spell  such  words  as  "world",  "always," 
"everybody,"  and  "pretty",  which  were  written 
on  the  board  and  studied.  These  words  and 
phrases  were  left  upon  the  board.  The  children 
were  referred  to  their  primers  and  readers  for 
other  words,  as  "clover,"  "children"  "loves,"  etc., 
the  teacher  telling  them  in  which  lesson  each  word 
could  be  found.  The  result  was  that  when  called 
upon  to  write,  they  had  command  of  something  to 
express  and  mastery  of  the  written  forms  necessary 
for  expressing  it. 

In  a  second  grade  room  toward  the  last  of  the 
school  year  I  told  the  story  of  the  Frist  Blue-Bell 
and  of  Clytie  and  the  First  Sunflower.  Then  I  ask- 
ed the  children  if  they  could  make  up  a  story 
about  the  first  bluebird.  We  talked  the  idea  over, 
and  several  suggestions  were  made  by  individual 
children.  The  children  were  then  given  a  few  min- 
utes in  which  to  compose  their  stories.  As  many  as 
we  had  time  for  told  their  stories  orally,  then  all 
students  set  to  work  to  write  them.  The  children 
were  instructed  to  ask  for  any  words  they  were 
not  sure  they  knew  how  to  spell.  Sometimes  they 
were  referred  to  their  readers  or  spelling  books, 
sometimes  the  word  was  written  on  the  board  by 
the  teacher.  Realizing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  teach 
the  correct  form  than  to  efface  a  wrong  form  and 
replace  it  with  the  correct  form,  every  effort  was 
made  to  anticipate  and  prevent  wrong  spelling. 

In  still  another  room,   I  recall  one%  small     boy's 
suggestion  that  the  bluebird  got  his  color  by  falling 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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How  is  the  compulsory  school  law  working  ?  What 
efforts  are  being  made  to  enforce  it?  We  should 
have  no  slackers  here. 


The  Christmas  season  is  at  hand,  and  a  merry, 
merry  Christmas  from  Education  to  all  teachers 
and  pupils  everywhere ! 


Greensboro  won  in  its  fight  for  more  money  and 
for  a  school  board.  Soon  that  city  may  have  a 
school  system  that  is  creditable  to  the  town. 


What  is  the  school  doing  to  encourage  people  to 
raise  winter  and  spring  vegetables?  Don't  go  to 
sleep  at  your  post.     That  is  treason  for  a  soldier. 


Are  you  co-operating  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 
the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Adult  Illiteracy?  She 
needs  your  help  and  you  need  hers.  Co-operation 
is   necessary. 


Uncle  Sam  is  the  biggest  buyer  of  foo  din  this 
county.  The  board  bill  for  his  soldiers  will  soon 
be  about  one  million  dollars  a  day.  It  costs  about 
forty  cents  a  day  to  feed  a  soldier. 


Buncombe  County  has  provided  a  Commisisoner 
of  schools  for  Adults.  Miss  Laura  M.  Jones  is  the 
Commissioner.  It  will  be  her  duty  to  organize 
schools  for  adult  illiterates.  What  county  will  be 
next? 


During  the  past  month  two  disastrous  fires  have 
destroyed  two  school  buildings — one  a  Catholic 
seholo  for  negro  children  in  Asheville  in  which 
several  children  were  burned  to  death ;  the  other, 
a  new  public  school  building  of  Salisbury,  valued 
at  about,  $35,000.  As  a  rule,  carelessness  is  respon- 
sible for  school  fires.  We  should  find  some  way 
to  protect  the  lives  of  children  and  the  property 
of  the  public. 


Germany  reports  that  its  town  war  gardens  pro- 
duced more  food  in  1917  than  any  year  since  the 
war  started.  In  order  lo  beat  Germany  the  Ameri- 
can gardens  must  do  even  more  in  1918  than  the 
past  year. 


The  schools  of  North  Carolina  did  their  part  in 
both  buying  and  selling  liberty  bonds.  Schools, 
colleges,  literary  societies,  fraternities  all  joined  in 
the  campaign  and  helped  to  place  North  Carolina 
in  the  first  group  of  three  that  oversubscribed  the 
allotment. 


The  press  of  the  State  have  recently  carried  two 
notices ;  one  dealing  with  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet 
to  Daniel  Boone ;  and  the  other  that  the  fund  for 
marking  the  grave  of  Richard  Caswell  has  been 
completely  subscribed.  How  many  teachers  know 
the  interest  that  North  Carolina  has  in  these  two 
historic   characters? 


The  first  week  in  December  is  Tuberculosis  Week. 
Eight  days,  from  the  second  to  the  ninth,  have  been 
set  apart  for  giving  serious  consideration  to  a  se- 
ries of  health  problems:  "How  to  Handle  Tuber- 
culosis in  Connection  With  the  War,"  will  be  the 
principal  topic  for  discussion. 


Remember  that  December  14  is  North  Carolina 
Day  in  all  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  slogan 
of  the  program  will  be  "to  make,  to  save,  to  serve." 
The  State  Department  is  preparing  the  program 
and  before  this  issue  reaches  the  public  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  County  Superin- 
tendents should  see  to  it  that  the  programs  are  dis- 
tributed promptly. 


Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  of  Almond,  Swain 
County,  was  awarded  the  Patterson  Cup  for  the  best 
literary  production  during  the  year.  The  produc- 
tion is  a  volume  of  poem  entitled  "The  Cycle's 
Rim."  Mrs.  Dargan  had  just  previously  won  the 
$500  prize  offered  by  the  New  York  Southern  So- 
ciety for  the  best  literary  work  produced  by  a 
Southerner. 


In  opening  the  conference  of  Supervisors  of  Home 
Economics,  Portland,  Oregon,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W. 
Calvin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  at  present  five  thousand  cities  and  towns 
in  which  home  economics  instruction  has  a  place 
in  the  school  curriculum;  that  four  States  require 
instruction  in  home-making  for  every  girl  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  all  schols,  and  that 
there  are,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  one  million 
children  receiving  training  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects, with  a  corresponding  number  of  homes  that 
might  be  reached. 
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In  forwarding  his  last  club  of  subscribers,  Supt. 
F.  M.  Williamson  added  a  note  saying  that  his 
club  taken  with  those  already  sent  "will  put  North 
Carolina  Education  into  the  hands  of  almost  every 
white  teacher  in  Chatham  County."  Supt.  Wooten 
sent  120  subscribers  in  one  club,  establishing  prac- 
tically the  same  condition  in  "Columbus  County. 
Other  counties  also  have  done  well,  but  several  are 
still  short  of  these  records.  If  all  would  only 
do  their  best  all  at  the  same  time ! 


THE  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

At  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  in  Atlanta,  Novem- 
ber 13,  the  following  new  secondary  schools  from 
North  Carolina  were  added  to  the  Southern  list  of 
accredited  schools.  Greenville,  Monroe,  and  Nor- 
mal and  Collegiate  Institute  of  Asheville.  Two 
other  applicants,  Kinston  and  Henderson,  were  held 
up  on  account  of  certain  technicalities  and  referred 
to  a  committee  for  final  decision. 

The  schools  already  on  the  accredited  list  are : 
Asheville  High  School,  Asheville  School  for  Boys, 
Bingham  School,  and  St.  Genevive  Academy 
of  Asheville;  Chapel  Hill  High  School;  Charlotte 
High  School;  Horner  Military  School;  Concord 
High  School;  Durham  High  School,  Trinity  Park 
High  School  of  Durham ;  Fleet  School  of  Flat  Rock ; 
Goldsboro  High  School ;  Blue  Ridge  School  for 
Boys,  Fassifern  School  of  Hendersonville ;  Laurin 
burg  High  School;  Mars  Hill;  Oak  Ridge  Isntitute; 
Rocky  Mount  High  School;  Raleigh  High  School; 
Westminister  School  of  Rutherfordton;  Warrenton 
High  School ;  Wilmington  High  School ;  Wilson 
High  School ;  Winston-Salem  High  School ;  Salem 
Academy.  In  all,  there  are  now  twenty-nine  sec- 
ondary schools  in  North  Carolina  on  the  accredited 
list,  and  with  just  a  little  progress  and  improve- 
ment there  could  easily  be  fifty. 


BISHOP  JOHN   C.   KILGO   SEVERS   ALL   OFFI- 
CIAL CONNECTION  WITH  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  met  in 
extraordinary  session,  November  21  to  consider  the 
tendered  resignation  of  Bishop  John  C.  Kilgo  both 
as  president  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  if 
Trustees.  The  public  is  already  familiar  with  the 
chain  of  events  that  led  the  Bishop  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  refuse  to  sign  the  diplomas 
of  the  graduating  class  last  June.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  Bishop  and  the  Board,  the  very 
apparent  fact  that  he  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  administration,  and  the  criticism  of  him  that 
came  as  a  result  of  his  acts  last  June  led  him 
to  sever,  as  he  says,  "for  the  best  interest  of  the 
college"  all  official  relations  with  the  institution. 
Therefore,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board 


in  June.  In  July  he  sailed  for  China  and  after  his 
return  in  November,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  held  (November  21)  and  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  By  this  act  Bishop  Kilgo 's  long  official 
connection  with  Trinity  Colege  came  ot  a  close. 

He  came  from  Wofford  College,  South  Carolina, 
to  North  Carolina  in  1894  as  President  of  Trinity 
College.  During  his  administration  the  institution 
prospered  tremendously.  In  1909,  however,  when 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boa'-d  of  Trustees.  When  Mr.  James  H.  South- 
gat,  the  president  of  the  Board,  died  in  1916,  Bishop 
Kilgo  was  elected  to  succeed  himv  His  vigorous 
leadership  as  an  educational  executive  for  fifteen 
years  and  his  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
nine  years  contributed  immensely  to  the  building  of 
a  great  educational  institution.  Trinity  College  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  to  John  C.  Kilgo 's  zeal  and 
devotion  to  its  cause  and  to  the  principles  for  which 
ir  stands. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

(Report  of  Miss  Caroline  Goforth's  talk  to  the 
Guilford  Teachers.) 

In  a  .great  many  States  the  teachers  have  the 
lunch  served  in  the  school-room  before  the  children 
are  dismissed  for  dinner.  Every  child  brings  a 
plate,  knife  and  fork  and  spreads  a  little  table  on 
his  own  desk ;  the  teacher  gives  so  much  time  for 
eating  and  in  this  way  plenty  of  time  is  given  for 
mastication  which  the  child  would  not  have  if  left 
to  itself.  When  the  meal  is  over  each  child  washes 
his  own  dishes  and  everything  is  packed  away.  This 
takes   only   about   ten   or   fifteen   minutes. 

This  plan  in  some  schools  is  being  supplemented 
by  one  hot  dish,  such  as  chocolate  or  soup,,  prepared 
at  school  and  served  to  the  children.  The  parents 
are  willing  to  give  two  or  three  cents  a  day,  and 
that  is  all  it  costs.  Sometimesthe  jnothers  fur- 
nish milk  or  canned  tomatoes,  or  potatoes.  Where 
no  kitchen  is  attached  to  the  school  the  teacher 
can  put  a  kettle  on  the  stove  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  she  can  watch  it  through  the  day  or  have 
a  responsible  girl  watch  it.  Then  there  is  the  all- 
round  hot  lunch  which  a  great  many  schools  pro- 
vide, but  we  don't  seem  to  be  ready  for  that  yet. 
Most  people  think  it  too  expensive,  but  this  other 
plan  is  quite  easy  to  carry  out  and  it  seems  to  be 
successful. 

One  lunch  consisted  of  cream  tomato  soup  in  a 
small  covered  glass,  walnut  sandwiches  (black 
walnuts),  a  pear  and  two  or  three  cookies.  An- 
other lunch  consisted  of  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
fehoped  peanuts  are  good  where  they  are  raised  on 
the  farm),  graham  bread  (decidedly  the  best  bread 
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for  everybody  and  when  we  learn  to  realize  this 
and  make  use  of  it  we  shall  be  better  in  many 
ways),  celery  (most  people  on  the  farm  raise  celery 
and  those  who  don't  ought  to  as  it  is  a  wonderful 
food,  building  up  blood  and  nerve  tissues  and  is  a 
braind  food)  and  a  cup  custard.  (The  cup  custard 
is  very  nutritious  and  very  good  for  children.)  A 
very  good  meal  and  at  the  same  time  not  an  ex- 
pensive one. 

A  third  lunch  consisted  of  cottage  cheese  sand- 
wiches (very  wholesome  and  simple  and  a  food 
not  used  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be  and  people  on 
the  farm  can  have  it  in  abundance),  lettuce  sand- 
wiches together  with  an  apple  and  a  glass  of  milk. 
(When  children  can  be  encouraged  to  take  milk 
to  school  it  is  th  best  thing  for  them).  And  then 
a  sweet,  as  children  always  like  sweets.  Miss  Go- 
forth  said  that  the  children  should  always  eat  their 
candy  at  the  close  of  the  meal  and  then  they  would 
not  be  troubled  with  languidness  and  lack  of  appe- 
tite.    The  milk  can  be  taken  in  a  bottle. 

Miss  Irene  Pulton  told  the  teachers  how  she  pre- 
pared hot  lunches  last  year  on  the  stove  in  her 
school-room,  but  she  said  that  the  Woman's  Club 
have  now  given  her  a  tireless  cooker.  The  children 
bring  the  products  to  school  and  at  times  she  is 
puzzled  how  to  take  care  of  it,  they  bring  so  much, 
but  she  has  arranged  for  each  child  to  bring  cer- 
tain things  at  stated  times  and  in  this  way  they 
all  share  alike. 


A  PRIZE  OFFERED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS 
FOR  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORY. 

The  Eko-L,  a  scholarship  society  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege women,  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  in  gold  for 
the  best  short  story  written  by  a  high  school  girl 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  subject  of  the  story  should  pertain  to  (1) 
community  legends,  (2)  neighborhood  traditions. 
(3)  historical  happenings,  or  (4)  local  scenes  and 
incidents.  The  social,  political,  educational,  religi- 
ous, and  economic  life  either  past  or  present,  may 
serve  as  a  background  for  the  story. 

The  following  directions  are  given  as  a  guide  to 

teachers : 

1.  A  school  may  have  as  many  contestants  as 
desire  to  enter.  But  if  more  than  one  wishes  to. 
enter,  the  principal  must  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  decide  which  is  the  best  story. 

2.  Only  one  story  will  be  considered  from  a 
school.     It   must  not   contain   over  2500  words. 

3.  The  school  desiring  to  enter  the  contest 
should  notify  Miss  Mary  Bynum,  Care  of  Eko-L, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  not  later 
than  February  1,  and  the  story  must  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  March  15. 

4.  Any  girl  who  is  a  bona  fide  student  in  any 
high  school  in  North  Carolina  is  eligible  to  enter 
the   contest. 


5.  The  contestant  is  at  liberty  to  secure  ma- 
terial for  the  story  from  any  source.  She  may  seek 
advice  concerning  the  composition  from  any  indi- 
vidual. Teachers  and  friends  may  make  any  sug- 
gestions concerning  style.  The  object  is  to  en- 
courage students  to  consult  as  many  sources  as 
possible. 

6.  The  story  must  be  the  work  of  the  student ; 
that  is,  after  the  material  has  been  secured  and 
all  suggestions  as  to  writing  have  been  made,  the 
story  must  be  the  final  product  of  the  student,  and 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing 
from  what  sources  the  material  was  secured  and 
what   assistance   in   writing   was   given. 

7.  For  further  information  concerning  the  Short 
Story  Contest,  write  to  Miss  Mary  Bynum,  Care  of 
Eko-L,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


THINKING. 

Walter    D.    Wintle. 
If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are, 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't. 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you  think  you  can't 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  of  the  world  we  find 

Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will, 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise, 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 
But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins, 

Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 


WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  GOLDSBORO 
SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 
into  a  tub  of  bluing  when  the  washwoman  was 
bluing  the  clothes.  "Where  did  he  get  his  brown 
breast?"  I  asked.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  replied, 
"His  breast  hit  a  bar  of  soap."  To  my  regret, 
there  was  not  time  to  have  the  story  written  in 
that  room.  I  give  several  of  the  stories  just  as  they 
were  written : 

A  bird  was  flying 

He  hit  the  sky  so  hard  that  some  of  the  blue 

stuck  to  his  back. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  had  blue  on  his 

back. 

Guy  Winstead,  Jr. 

One  day  a  bird  was  flying  around  the  house. 
A  man  was  painting  the  house. 
Some  blue  paint  fell  on  the  bird's  back. 
And  that  is  why  the  bluebird  has  a  blue  back. 

Rosa  Hettleman. 

One  day  a  bird  was  flying. 

He  flew  so  high  he  hit  the  sky. 

A  piece  of  the  sky  stuck  to  his  back. 

The  sky  was  blue. 

And  that  is  why  he  is  called  the  bluebird. 

Reb  Cobb  Hinson. 
(To  be   Continued) 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  Direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
COURSE  F  0  R  1917-1918. 


USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  ROANOKE  RAPIDS  SCHOOL 


i. 

HOW  THE  LIBRARY  WAS  ORGANIZED. 

By  A.  M.  Proctor,  Superintendent. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  acquired  a  number 
of  supplementary  readers  and  story  books  and  thtse 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  grade  teachers.  The 
children  are  encouraged  to  take  them  home  and 
read  the  stories  and  come  back  and  tell  what  they 
have  read.  The  teachers  keep  a  number  of  these 
books  in  their  room  at  all  times  so  that  the  children 
may  have  ready  access  to  them.  Last  year  we 
started  a  movement  to  increase  our  library  by  ask- 
ing each  room  to  acquire  a  library  of  its  own. 
For  each  dollar  raised  by  a  grade  to  purchase 
books  for  their  room  the  school  gave  another  dol- 
lar so  that  nearly  every  room  in  the  school  has  a 
small  library  of  its  own  containing  books  suited  to 
that  particular  grade. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  chil- 
dren are  required  to  read  at  least  one  book  a 
month  and  make  a  report  to  the  teacher.  A  list  of 
suitable  books  is  posted  in  each  room.  This  is  the 
form  of  report  we  use. 

1.  Title. Author Publisher 

2.  Classify  the  book  as:  a.  Novel;  b.  Story  of 
Ydventure. 

3.      Characterize   it   as :    a.   humorous ;   b.   pathetic ; 
c.  thrilling;  d.  dry. 

4.  Name  the  chief  characters  (not  more  than 
five)  giving  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
each. 

5.  Where  is  the  scene  laid  and  in  what  period 
of  time? 

6.  Would  you  recommend  the  book  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class?     Why? 

Children  have  access  to  the  library  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Desks  are  arranged  in  there  so  that 
they  may  come  to  the  room  at  any  study  period 
and  prepare  a  lesson.  No  recitations  are  conducted 
in  that  room  and  one  of  the  high  school  teachers 
has  certain  hours  during  which  she  is  in  the  lib- 
rary to  help  those  who  need  help  and  to  advise  as 
to  selection  of  reading  matter. 

The  library  is  equipped  with  a  modern  enclyco- 
pedia  and  reference  books  of  various  kinds.  We 
subscribe  to  ten  magazines  and  two  daily  papers. 
With  the  permission  of  the  teachers  these  may  be 
taken  to  the  class  room  during  a  study  period.  We 
are  constantly  adding  to  our  stock  of  books  through 
donations  and  through  money  raised  by  entertain- 
ments, etc.  Our  library  also  has  the  agency  for 
all  the  leading  magazines  and  makes  some  monev 
each  year  by  securing  subscriptions  to  these  peri- 
odicals. 

At  the  beginning  of  school  each  teacher  is  pi-o- 
vided  with  a  list  of  hooks  which  are  suitable  for 
use  in  her  work  and  she  encourages  the  children 
to  use  these  books.     Besides  this  she  is  asked  to 


make  a  list  which  she  coiud  use  to  advantage  which 
are  not  in  the  library  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
secure  these  during  the  year. 

II. 

HOW  WE  USE  THE  LIBRARY  IN  OUR  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

By  Mary  Bobbitt  Powell,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

The  first  way  in  which  we  used  the  library  for 
our  work  with  the  first  year  class  was  through 
stories  and  story  books.  During  the  first  week  of 
school  I  made  a  survey  of  all  the  books  in  the  lib- 
rary to  see  what  we  had  bearing  on  our  course 
of  study  as  outlined  for  the  year.  I  found  several 
volumes  of  history  stories  which  I  took  out  for 
immediate  use.  I  used  the  books  myself  at  first, 
telling  a  story  each  day  sometime  during  the  history 
period  until  the  pupils  became  thoroughly  interest- 
ed. Then  I  gave  out  two  of  the  books  to  pupils  in 
the  grade,  letting  each  of  these  pupils  tell  a  story 
from  his  or  her  book  the  next  day.  T  rrtflde  the 
story  assignments,  choosing  stories  which  had  a 
bearing  on  the  text  asignment  for  that  day.  In 
this  way  I  taught  North  Carolina  history  in  with 
United  States  history. 

Later  on,  after  we  had  finished  one  of  our  books 
in  literature  and  were  waiting  for  another  to  come, 
I  made  a  selection  of  books  from  the  library  for 
grade  reading.  Each  pupil  was  given  a  book.  I 
had  made  the  selection  with  my  roll  book  for  ref- 
erence, trying  to  pick  out  one  book  suited  to  each 
pupil.  This  gave  me  a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
everywhere  from  fairy  stories  to  the  life  of  John 
Paul  Jones. 

How  the  Library  Books  Were  Used  in  Class. 

Tn  giving  out  the  books,  I  made  a  few  remarks 
about  each  one,  telling  the  nature  of  the  story  or 
some  incident  from  it;  for  instance,  in  giving  out 
"The  Martyrdom  of  An  Empress"  I  said:  "Do  you 
remember  reading  last  week  about  the  death  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  ?  You  remember  he  lived  a 
long,  long  time  and  had  a  rather  sad  life.  You 
know  his  son  died  a  mysterious  death ;  his  nephew 
was  killed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  his  wife  was  as- 
sasina.ted.  One  of  the  first  chapters  of  this  book 
that  T  have  in  my  hand  tells  how  this  emperor, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  was  engaged  to  a  young 
lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and,  just  before  he 
got  there,  saw  her  youngest  sister,  a  mere  child, 
playing  in  the  park  near  her  father's  house  She 
was  so  attractive  and  beautiful  that  the  young 
ruler  fell  in  love  with  her  and  declared  he  would 
marry  her  or  nobody.  This  book  tells  the  story  of 
that  girl's  life.     Who  wants  to  read  it? 

Out  of  the  many  hands  that  went  up,  I  chose  a 
mature  reader,  who,  I  knew,  had  read  many  books 
and  whom  I  had  had  in  mind  when   I  made  the 
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selection.  Each  pupil  was  told  to  read  his  book 
and  certain  days  were  appointed  when  each  one 
was  required  to  tell  the  story  of  his  books  or  to 
tell  some  incident  from  it.  After  the  books  had 
been  read,  they  were  returned  to  the  library  by  the 
teacher  and  others  were  secured. 

Parallel  Reading. 

The  parallel  reading  in  English  for  the  second 
year  was  conducted  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar. 
The  books  were  taken  to  the  class-room,  placed  on 
a  table  or  desk,  and  each  pupil  allowed  to  select 
his  own  book.  The  pupils  were  quick  to  find  out 
which  ones  were  most  interesting  and  sometimes 
one  book  would  be  "promised"  around  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  pupils  of  this  grade  were  often 
sent  to  the  library  to  spend  a  period  looking  over 
the  books  and  reading  anything  they  liked.  Again, 
one  or  two  pupils  were  sent  to  get  magazines  for 
all  the  grade  to  read.  The  history  reference  books 
were  all  carefully  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
taken  to  the  class-room  for  use. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  the  class  was  told 
to  prepare  a  history  note-book  as  part  of  their  re- 
view work  for  examination.  They  were  told  to 
put  anything  they  desired  in  their  note-books — 
anything  about  any  subject  they  had  studied  in  his- 
tory during  the  year.  The  pupils  were  given  free 
use  of  the  whole  library  for  one  period  each  day 
and  allowed  to  take  their  note-books  in  the  lib- 
rary with  them  and  work  there.  Very  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  and  the  note-boks  were  any- 
thing but  a  cut  and  dried  affair. 

The  third  and  fourth  year  classes  were  given  a 
list  of  books  for  parallel  reading,  which  they  were 
required  to  get  from  the  librarian.  History  refer- 
ence days  were  conducted  when  the  teacher  had  as 
many  books  taken  to  the  class-room  as  there  were 
pupils  in  class  and  each  pupil  given  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  a  topic  upon  which  he  was  to  report  to 
the  class  at  a  later  period.  The  library  contained 
enough  copies  of  one  or  two  good  reference  books 
on  American  history  for  the  teacher  to  lay  aside 
the  text  at  times  and  conduct  recitations  on  topics 
which  were  treated  at  length  in  the  reference 
books. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  Library  Necessary. 

At  no  time  during  the  year  did  the  teacher  as- 
sign a  subject  for  reference  work  of  which  she  her- 
self had  a  hazy  idea,  and  never  was  a  subject  as- 
signed upon  which  references  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  library.  I  once  heard  a  teacher  of  English 
history  assign  her  class  a  paper  contrasting  the 
Elizabethan  woman  and  the  English  woman  of 
today.  She  told  the  pupils  to  look  up  the  refer- 
ences in  the  library.  Later,  when  I  came  to  help 
the  pupils  find  their  references,  it  was  found  that 
the  library  contained  no  reference  to  the  modern 
English  woman.  Of  course  the  pupils  either  failed 
to  give  in  papers  or  drew  upon  hearsay  and  their 
own  imagination  for  a  paper  supposed  to  be  deal- 
ing with  facts.  In  every  case  the  teacher  must 
know  the  library  before  her  pupils  can  use  it. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  DURHAM  COUNTY. 

Teacher  Training  in  Durham  County  is  divided 
into  two  parts :(1)  The  general  meetings  held  once  a 
month  for  all  teachers  when  all  the  schols  are 
required  to  report  the  progress  they  are  making 
in  using  the  library,  in  employing  community  ma- 
terial in  the  school,  and  in  promoting  general  edu- 
cational prosperity.  (2)  In  addition  to  the  general 
meetings,  Mr.  Holland  Holton,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, meets  the  teachers  in  group  meetings 
and  instruction  is  given  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  how  to  use  the  material  suggested  in  the  gen- 
eral meetings.  The  primary  teachers  meet  the  sec- 
ond Saturday,  the  grammar  school  teachers  the 
third  Saturday,  and  the  high  school  teachers  the 
fourth  Saturday. 

The  following  questions  assigned  and  explained 
at  the  October  meeting  of  the  primary  teachers 
served  as  an  outline. 

1.  What  have  you  done  during  the  teaching  of 
the  text  to  increase  the  child's  reading  power — 
(mastery  of  words  both  as  to  pronunciation  and 
meaning)  ? 

2.  What  have  you  done  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  text,  to  increase  the  child's  desire  to  read? 
(What  telling  of  the  stories  in  advance,  what  in- 
troduction of  current  events,  literary  material, 
previous  story  or  outside  material  did  you  employ?) 

3.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  shape  the 
child's   moral   ideals   and   conduct? 

4.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  develop  the 
child's  reasoning  powers? 

5.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  give  the  child 
pleasure,  give  him  a  taste  for  good  literature,  or 
lead  him  to  look  forward  with  expectancy  to  some- 
thing in  the  course  ahead  of  him?  Have  you  done 
anything  to  cause  him  to  desire  to  go  further  in 
school? 

Twenty-three  good  papers  were  presented  anf 
the  suggestions  presented  in  them  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  following  paper  is  one  of  the  number 
and  was  presented  by  a  third  grade  teacher.  The 
reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  five  questions  asked 
above. 


The    community    fairs    have    been    a    sucess    this 
year.'  ■"■  The  schools  have  profited  by  them. 


A  BIT  MIXED. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  addressing  a 
meeting  at  a  teachers'  institute: 

"My  friends,  the  schoolwork  is  the  bulhouse  of 
civilization.    I  mean — ah 

He  began  to  feel  frightened. 

"The  mulhouse  is  the  school  work  of  civ " 

A  smile  could  be  felt. 

"The  workhouse  is  the  bulschool  of " 

He  was  evidently  twisted. 

"The  bulschool  is  the  housework ■" 

An  audible  snigger  spread  over  the   audience. 

"The  bulschool " 

He  was  getting  wild.  So  were  his  hearers.  He 
mopped  his  perspiration,  gritted  his  teeth,  and  made 
a  fresh  start. 

"The  school  house,  my  friends " 

A  sigh  went  up.  Hamlet  was  himself  again.  He 
gazed  serenly  around.  The  light  of  triumphant  self- 
confidence  was  enthroned  upon  his  brow. 

"Is  the  woolbark- " 

And  then  he  lost  consciousness. — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 
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State    School    News 


To   Put  Printing   Plant  in   School.   , 

A  printing  office  is  being  establish- 
ed at  the  Appalachian  Training 
School  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Wagner  Reese,  of  the  junior 
class.  It  will  give  an  opportunity  to 
many  to  learn  something  of  the 
printing  art.  It  will  be  studied  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  Mr. 
Reese  having  charge  of  such  class 
work  as  may  be  done.  Thus  the 
school  is  widening  its  scope  of  work 


Bee  Work  in  the  Mountains. 

Charles  L.  Sams,  specialist  in  bee 
keeping,  is  working  in  the  counties 
of  Madison  and  Yancey,  instructing 
bee  keepers  in  modern  methods, 
control  of  serious  diseases  of  bees, 
etc.  The  interest  in  this  subject 
is  indicated  by  his  report  that  he  has 
found  two  bee  keepers  who  expect 
to  travel  the  length  of  the  State  to 
attend  the  next  State  bee  keepers' 
meeting  which  will  be  held  either  in 
Wilson  or  in  New  Bern  in  January. 


Ask  Resignation  of  School  Trustees. 

At  a  meeting  of  more  than  fitty 
representative  citizens  of  Paison, 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  peti- 
tions circulated  asking  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  trustees  of  the  Paison 
High  School.  This  action  comes  as 
a  i-fj-uit  o'"  the  dismissal  of  Miss 
Eula  Witt,  one  of  the  teachers.  Miss 
Witt  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of 
incompetency,  the  trustees  state,  but 
the  citizens  of  Paison  insist  upon 
her  competency  and  will  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  County  Board 
of  Education  at  the  next  meeting. 


A  New  Trial  for  the  Granville  Coun- 
ty Case. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  gets 
a  new  trial  on  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  case  against  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Granville,  brought  before  Judge  Geo. 
W.  Connor  at  the  August  term  of 
Grenville  court.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation sought  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  commissioners  to  lay  a  soecial 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation  of  property  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  public  schools 
of  Granville  for  four  months. 

'The  defendants  contended  that 
the  existing  tax  of  five  cents  was 
sufficient  and,  after  a  hearing,  se- 
cured a  judgment  in  their  favor 
from  the  lower  court.  Judge  Hoke 
writes  the  opinion  of  the  court  and. 
in  granting  a  new  trial  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, dwells  at  length  on  the  consti- 
tutional reference  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  roads  and  schools  in  the 
State. 


Goldsboro  Schools  Invest  $19,000  in 
Ijiberty  Bonds. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  city 
schools  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  evinced 
itself  in  a  generous  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  pupils  of  the 
Primary  Department,  and  the  Fifth. 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Year 
High  School  purchased  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $600,  this  money  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  and  ten  cents 
per  week.  These  bonds  are  to  be 
given  to  the  school,  the  interest  to 
be  used  each  year  for  purchasing 
bronze  scholarship  medals  to  be 
awarded  to  a  pupil  of  each  grade 
making  the  highest  average  for  the 
year.  The  teachers  and  publis  pur- 
chased Liberty  Bonds  to  the  amount 
of   $19,000. 


Housing  Laws      Needed   in      Country 
a«d  Small  Towns. 

That  housing  laws  are  needed  as 
much  in  the  country  and  small  towns 
as  in  the  large  cities  that  is,  as  far 
as  they  are  designed  to  protect 
health,  was  one  of  the  interesting 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Housing  held  recent- 
ly in  Chicago.  To  advance  the  coun- 
try-wide cause  of  housing  reform 
was  one  purpose  of  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

A  point  brought  out  in  the  con- 
ference was  that  nearly  every  small 
village  had  shacks,  huts  and  cabins 
used  as  abodes  for  human  beings 
that  were  menac.es  to  health  and  good 
citizenship,  and  that  overcrowding, 
particularly  room  overcrowding,  was 
a  condition  frequentlv  found  in  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  worse 
conditions  in  the  way  of  overcrowd- 
ing, lack  of  ventilation  and  room 
cleanliness,  have  been  found  in  the 
country  than  in  the  slums  of  the  big 
cities.  Sickness  rates  as  well  as 
death  rates  in  the  country  bear  out 
this  testimony. 


Greenville  Students  Storm  the  Town 
for  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  Greenville  schools  one 
morning  in  chapel  exercises  Mrs. 
■Picklen.  Miss  Pattie  Wonfen  and 
Mr.  Tavlor  and  others,  told  the  chil- 
dren about  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion and  exniained  the  Dlan  bv  which 
they  too,  might  help  in  this  work. 
The  children  were  asked  tn  earn  the 
n^cessarv  nnarter  on  Sa.turdav,  put 
them  safelv  away  and  bring  on 
Wednesdav.  the  dav  selected  for 
Red  Cross  Rallv.  Tuesday  thev  were 
told  wouM  he  too  earlv  and  Thurs- 
day ton  late.  Wednesdav  and  no 
other  day  was  just  the  right  time  to 


bring  their  money.  The  grades  re- 
porting first  that  every  single  quar- 
ter was  ready  to  bring  would  have 
a  beautiful  Red  Cross  placed  on 
their  door.  Then  sure  enough  en- 
thusiasm took  possession  of  them, 
and  Monday  found  the  children  be- 
seiging  warehousemen,  merchants, 
fathers  and  mothers  for  jobs  worth 
a  quarter. 

On  Monday  morning  work  was  al- 
most impossible  in  4-A  grade,  for 
they  had  not  only  won  the  first  Red 
Cross  but  had  $1.35  extra  to  give  to 
a  less  fortunate  grade.  However,  by 
afternoon  the  doors  of  4-B  and  5-A 
rooms  were  similarly  adorned  and 
Tuesday  morning  found  the  Red 
Cross  being  claimed  by  the  10th,  7- A 
and  6-B  grades  of  the  High  School. 
Then  on  Wednesday  the  quarters 
which  had  been  waiting  so  anxiously 
lor  that  time,  together  with  the 
eleventh  hour  quarter  came  rolling 
in.  In  some  cases  children  who  had 
made  more  than  their  share  helped 
to  pay  for  the  child  who  hadn't  been 
able  to  earn  all  of  his  quarter.  And 
so  it  happened  that  in  one  day  the 
school  became  an  enthusiastic  Red 
Cross  School,  700  strong,  ready  to 
work  and  ready  to  do  for  our  soldier 
men  in  khaki. 


Special 


Greensboro        Now        Has 
School  Board. 

Greensboro,  Nov.  3. — Notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  several  citi- 
zens who  oppose  the  school  board 
and  declare  the  recent  election  on 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city 
illegal,  the  board  of  commissioners 
Thursday  afternoon  elected  a  school 
board  of  seven  members  who  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  a  few  days  and 
organize.  Those  elected  as  members 
of  the  board  are  J.  Norman  Wills,  T. 
A.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Turner,  Mrs. 
Julius  W.  Cone,  S.  M.  Bumpass,  G. 
S.  Bradshaw,  and  P.  P.  Hobgood, 
Jr.  It  is  not  known  whether  those 
who  are  protesting  against  the  char- 
ter amendment  will  carry  the  mat- 
tor  to  the  courts  or  not.  They  have 
threatened  to  do  so,  but  it' is  thought 
probable  their  interest  in  the  schools 
and  the  known  need  of  the  city  for 
more  school  funds  will  cause  them 
not  to  carry  out  the  threat.  The 
board  was  selected  with  a  view  of 
getting  men  who  have  not  taken  any 
part  in  any  of  the  controversies 
heretofore  over  the  schools. — News 
and  Observer. 


"The  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for 
Boys  and  Girls"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Professor  J.  G.  deRoulhac 
Hamilton  and  Mary  Thompson  Ham- 
ilton. Ginn  and  Company  are  the 
publishers,  and  the  price  is  $1.25.  A 
review  will  appear  in  a  later  issue 
of  North  Carolina  Education. 
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President  Graham  Pleads  for  a  Wo- 
man's Building  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  October  number  of  the 
Alumni  Review,  President  Edward 
K.  Graham  makes  a  plea  to  the  alum- 
ni of  the  University  for  a  woman's 
building  on  the  campus.  "The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,"  he  says, 
"offers  to  women  the  same  opportu- 
nities in  the  two  higher  classes  oi 
the  college,  and  in  the  professional 
spools — law,  medicine  and  phar- 
macy— that  it  does  to  the  men.  Wo- 
men who  have  graduated  from  col- 
leges of  the  junior  grade  may  enter 
any  courses  in  the  University  for 
wnich  they  are  qualified. 

"The  advantages  of  university 
training  will  be  increasingly  sought 
by  ambitious  young  women  of  the 
State.  The  reasons  why  those  espe 
cially  gifted  should  be  properly  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  to  come 
are  unquestionably  convincing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  women  have 
entered  every  school  in  the  Univer- 
sity. They  have  done  uniformly  ex- 
cellent work." 


Trinity  Gets  Gift  Prom  Te»nessee. 

The  library  of  the  late  John  M. 
Webb  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  con- 
taining several  thousand  volumes, 
and  rated  as  one  of  the  valuable  pri- 
vate collections  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  bsen  given  to  Trinity 
College.  The  books  come  as  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Webb  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  who  was  born  in  North  Car- 
olina and  taught  here  till  in  1877  he 
joined  his  brother,  W.  R.  Webb,  as 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  Webb 
school  in  Tennessee. 

Webb  school  has  led  the  way  in  the 
education  of  boys,  and  for  forty 
years  it  has  been  sending  its  gradu- 
ates to  foremost  colleges  of  th«» 
South  and  the  North.  The  library- 
represents  the  collection  of  years 
that  Mr.  Webb  has  been  teaching.  It 
contains  books  on  English  literature, 
Latin,  Gresk,  Dante,  works  on  his- 
tory, science,  and  philosophy,  and 
many  of  the  text-books  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.. 


Farm  Handicraft  for  Rural   Schools. 

Many  rural  teachers  have  wisher 
to  take  advantage  of  recent  tenden- 
cies in  education  and  broaden  the 
service  of  the  school  to  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  by  introducing  some 
home  making  projects  and  some 
work  in  manual  training.  To  this 
class  the  following  will  be  wel- 
comed: 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on 
"Some  Exercises  in  Farm  Handi- 
craft for  Rural  Schools."  This  Is  by 
H.  O.  Sampson,  formerly  Assistant 
in   Agriculture   Education    in   the   U. 


S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
now  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Winthrop  College.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  projects  treated: 
Bird  House,  Seed  Germinator,  Hot 
Bed  and  Cold  Frame,  Feed  Hopper 
for  Poultry,  Trap  Nest.  Poultry 
House,  Milking  Stool,  Farm  Gate, 
Concrete  Work,  etc. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  52  7  to  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.     The  price  is  10  cents. 


Teachers'  Association  of  Sampson 
County. 

At  the  first  teachers'  meeting  of 
Sampson  County,  held  on  Saturday, 
November  the  tenth,  there  were 
present  seventy-five  teachers. 

A  large  majority  of  the  schools  of 
the  county  were  represented  and  the 
teachers  present  represented  the 
best  teaching  force  of  the  county. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  of 
vital  interest  and  the  discussions 
were  pointed  and  definite.  The  teach- 
ers' Association  was  organized  and 
every  teacher  present  became  a 
member.  Prof.  J.  E.  Dowd,  Clinton, 
was  elected  president;  Mr.  O.  E. 
Long,  Moltonville,  vict-president: 
Miss  Addie  Carlton,  Turkey,  secre- 
tary; Miss  Daisey  Hunter,  Turkey, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Dowd  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  use  of  the  library.  This  paper 
and  school  organization  and  discip- 
line were  discussed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  an  opening  for  the  work 
of  the  teachers'  group  meetings. 
These  were  held  at  various  points  in 
the  county  late  in  the  month,  begin- 
ning with  Ingold,  Tuesday,  the  13th, 
and  closing  at  Roseboro,  Monday, 
the   26th. 


Health   Moving   Pictures   Popular   at 
Fairs. 

Health  "movies"  at  the  fairs  this 
fall  are  more  than  holding  their 
own.  Last  week  at  the  Wayne 
County  Fair  not  even  the  fast 
horses,  the  free  shows,  or  the  special 
performances  reduced  the  crowd  in 
the  big  brown  tent  where  real  mov- 
ing health  pictures  were  being  shown. 
Every  one  of  the  three  hundred 
seats  were  filled  from  the  time  the 
pictures  started  in  the  morning  until 
they  closed  late  at  night.  In  fact, 
the  crowds  were  held  back  at  the 
door.  This  was  the  first  opportunity 
the  people  of  Wayne  have  had  to  see 
the  "movies"  that  teach,  you  by 
showing  you  in  attractive  pictures, 
lessons  about  health  and  sanitation 
which   you   can   never   forget. 

The  health  "movies"  are  kept  busy 
in  fair  season.  They  will  be  at  the 
State  fair  this  week  and  at  the  col- 
ored State  fair  next  week.  The  films 
that  will  be  shown  at  the  fair  this 
week  will  be  the  newest  productions 


in  health  and  sanitary  science.  There 
will  be  also  the  usual  pleasing 
dramas  and  comedies.  Some  of  the 
films  that  will  be  on  the  program 
during  the  State  fair  will  be  "Price 
of  Human  Lives,"  "Bringing  it 
Home,"  "In  His  Father's  Footsteps," 
"Error  of  Omission,"  "Oral  Hygi- 
ene," "Temple  of  Moloch,"  "Hope," 
"The  Great  Truth,"  "The  Lone 
Game,"  "Get  Out  and  Get  Under," 
Western  North  Carolina,"  and  "The 
Great  Rockies." 

The  Fair  Association  has  arranged 
for  the  health  moving  pictures  to  be 
given  free.  They  will  be  shown  in  a 
big  brown  tent  that  will  seat  three 
or  four  hundred  people.  A  compe- 
tent operator  and  several  young  lady 
ushers  will  be  in  charge. 

The  moving  picture  health  car  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  at- 
tracted more  than  State-wide  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  first  {raveling  moving 
picture  equipment  in  the  country  iu 
successfully  'produce  standard  pic- 
tures and  to  carry  this  modern  edu- 
cational entertainment  to  remote 
rural  districts.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  moving  picture  car  car- 
rying its  own  electric  generator. 
This  enables  the  remotest  country 
church  or  school  house  to  be  lighted 
with  electric  lights,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  same,  up-to-date  moving 
pictures  that  the  city  folks  enjoy. 
This  idea  was  conceived  and  worked 
atu  by  Mr.  Warren  H.  Booker  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  who  believes 
in  carrying  the  best  there  is  to  the 
country  people,  which,  with  him,  is 
more  education  as  to  how  to  keep 
well  and  prevent  diseases. — State 
Board  0f  Health. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


Practical  Exercises  in  Rapid  Cal- 
culation: By  Earle  Powers  and  Har- 
old Loker.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

This  is  a  convenient  pad  similar 
in  outward  appearances  to  a  neat 
pencil  tablet.  But  it  provides  ade- 
quate, well  graded  drills  in  the  fun- 
damental operations  and  in  the  other 
usual  subjeots  treated  in  arithmetic. 
This  is  an  excellent  device  and  it 
might  be  used  in  place  of  both 
arithmetic   and   tablet. 


On  account  of  scarcity  of  labor  to 
harvest  the  cotton  and  pea  crop  in 
Polk  County,  the  county  board  ot 
education  postponed  the  opening  of 
the  schools  until  November  2  6th. 


These  children — men  of  the  child- 
heart — keep  the  world  sweet.  Three 
righteous  men  saved  the  city,  the 
child-heart  saves  the  world  from  the 
decrepitude  and  ghastliness  of  old 
age. — Joseph    Parker. 
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Abolish  the  County  Treasurer. 

The  office  of  treasurer  should  be 
abolished  in  every  county  with  a  • 
reputable  bank.  Three  counties  have 
no  banks.  The  office  has  already 
been  abolished  in  some  fifteen  coun- 
ties. 

The  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court,  sheriff,  and  register 
of  deeds  are  multifarious.  Their 
time  is  largely  consumed  in  accom- 
modating the  public  without  charge 
To  get  at  their  fees  accurately  is  im- 
possible, because  much  of  their  work 
is  gratuitous  to  their  party  support- 
ers. Some  officers  have  been  so 
generous  to  their  constituents  as  ac- 
tually to  fall  into  debt  in  office. — ■ 
University  News  Letter. 


Home  Economics   for   Colored   Girls. 

The  home  economics  training 
school  for  colored  girls  is  to  open 
its  fall  sessoin  Tuesday  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  colored  Congregational 
church  on  South  Street.  Accommo- 
dations this  year  are  for  as  many  as 
forty  pupils. 

The  school,  which  is  headed  by 
the  Rev.  P.  R.  DeBerry,  has  made 
commendable  progress  since  it  was 
first  opened  a  year  ago  and  has  the 
support  of  many  Raleigh  citizens. 
Its  finance  committee  is  composed  of 
Mrs.  Ashby  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Rainey, 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt. 

Last  year  eight  pupils  completed 
the  course  and  all  were  given  good 
positions  as  cooks,  housemaids  and 
nurses.  General  satisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  their  employers. 
L.  J.  Lelaney,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  Augustine  faculty  for  seven- 
teen years,  is  head  instructor.  The 
school  has  the  heartiest  co-operation 
of  both  Shaw  University  and  St. 
Augustine  School.  A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  secure  for  the  school  aid 
from    the    Carnegie    foundation. 

Most  of  the  pupils  come  from  the 
country  sections  near  Raleigh.  A 
night  school,  conducted  by  Rev  De- 
Berry,  is  open  four  nights  in  the 
week  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
other  elementary  branches. — News 
and  Observer. 


Closing  Schools  for  Epidansics  Thing 
of    the   Past. 

The  closing  of  school  on  account 
of  contagious  diseases  is  expected  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  North  Car- 
olina this  year,  according  to  the 
State  epidemiologist,  Dr.  A.  McR. 
Crouch,  who  says  that  if  the  new 
State  quarantine  law  is  effectively 
enforced  that  such  a  waste  of  time 
and  money,  as  the  closing  of  school, 
will  rarely  be  necessary.  Dr.  Crouch 
believes  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  for  the  control  of 
contagious  diseases  will  not  only  be 
effective   in   saving   the   State  thous- 


ands of  dollars  from  sickness  and 
death,  Out  that  it  will  greatiy  in- 
crease the  value  of  school  wont  and 
aid  the  cause  of  education. 

The  old  idea  of  handling  an  out- 
break of  a  contagious  disease  in 
school  he  says,  was  to  let  it  run  its 
course  till  every  child  had  it,  if  it 
were  only  mumps,  measles  or 
whooping  cough,  but  if  it  were  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever  then  to  close 
the  school  immediately.  Then  the 
children  were  sent  home,  even 
though  they  had  been  exposed, 
where  they  played  freely  with  their 
friends,  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  where  they  were  under  no  su- 
pervision whatever.  Their  sore 
throats  and  running  noses  that  were 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  meant 
nothing  then  more  than  slight  colds. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  now 
that  the  closing  of  school  rarely 
ever  checked  an  epidemic. 

A  better  and  a  mode  modern  way 
to  control  outbreaks,  says  Dr. 
Couch,  particularly  in  its  connection 
with  the  State  quarantine  law,  is  to 

TEACHERS  WANTED 
$100  TO  $150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  positions  pay  from  $12.00  to 
$1S00;  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations  with  full  pay.  Women  are 
being  shown  preference  to  men.  If 
interested  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K22  6, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
all  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

Saber  and  Song 

A  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

BY  WILLIAM  THORNTON  WHITSETT  • 
Highly  praised  by  leading  American  critics.  Con- 
tains much  choice  material  suitable  for  school 
use.    A  Special  Booklet  and  Table  of  Contents 
sent  free.    For  sale  by  leading  bookstores  gen- 
erally.   Sent  postpaid  for  $1.35.    Orders  filled  by: 
Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Wills    Book    &  Stationery   Co.,   Greens- 
boro, N.  C, 
Stone-Barringer    Book     Co.,    Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 

Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

Teaching  Agriculture  in 

Schools 
Simple,  Practical,  Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10  cts  in  postage  stamps  for  samples  of 

booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


keep  the  school  open  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  school  inspector,  the  nurse 
and  the  teacher  who  has  previously 
been  given  instructions  as  to  the 
first  steps  to  take  in  case  of  an  out- 
break, beginning  cases  can  be  detect- 
ed, sent  home  and  there  carefully 
watched  for  further  developments. 
It  is  believed  that  if  teachers,  par- 
ents and  physicians  will  faithfully 
comply  with  the  State  quarantine 
law  that  there  will  be  few  outbreaks 
of  diseases  of  the  size  to  warrant  the 
closing  of  the  school. 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of 
consulting  it ,  is  one  of  the  main  du- 
ties that  the  school  can  perform  for 
a  student:"  says  Dr.  Suzzallo, 
President  of  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


WHEN  QUESTIONS  ARISE 

in  the  history  recitation,  in  lan- 
guage work,  spelling,  or  about  not- 
ed people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
words,  fla^s,  state  seals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that 

Webster's  Mew 

International 

Dictionary  is  a  universal  question 
answerer  and  contains  just  the 
information  desired? 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity 
to  win.  Why  not  requisition  your  school  offi- 
cials for  the  New  International  the  One 
Supreme  Authority  t 

400,000  Words.  2700  Pages.  New  Gazetteer. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

6000  Illustrations.  Thousands  of  other  References. 

The  only  dictionary  withthe  new  divid- 
ed page,  characterized  "A  stroke  of 
Genius."  Ty  petnallcr  is  equivalcnlto 
that  of  a  lS-volumc  encyclopedia. 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

REGULAR  and  ODIA-PAPER  Editions. 

WRITE  for  Soecimcn  Pages,  Illustra- 
tions, etc.  FR£±£  to  teachers,  a  new 
booklet  entitled  the  "Dog-Day  Club." 

G.  &  C.  MERHAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  New  Role  for  the  University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  practi- 
cal farming,  according  to  a  de- 
cree arrived  at  by  a  committee  from 
the  board  of  trustees  and  faculty. 
Victor  S.  Bryant,  of  Durham;  W.  N. 
Everett,  of  Rockingham,  and  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  of  Chapel  Hill,  investigated 
the  possibilities  of  growing  crops  of 
loodstuft's,  as  well  as  men,  and  have 
reported  favorably.  The  farming 
venture  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1918. 
The  7  5iVaere  tract  of  land  now 
neased  by  the  University  to  Prof. 
Horace  Williams,  philosopher  and 
cattle-grower,  is  to  revert  to  the 
original  owners — the  college.  Stu- 
dents will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  grow  crops  as  a  medium  for  de- 
fraying their  tuition  and  collegiate' 
expenses.  A  capable  farm  manager 
will  likely  be  employed. — State  Jour- 
nal. 


Teachers'  Meetings  in  Guilford 
County. 

The  rural  teachers  of  Guilford 
County  held  a  most  interesting  ses- 
sion Saturday  morning  in  the  annex 
of  W.  Market  St.  Methodist  Church, 
devotional  exercises  being  conducted 
by  Rev.  E.  L.  Bain,  pastor  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Jones,  the 
county  health  officer,  was  present, 
and  explained  the  new  health  laws, 
especially  the  part  taken  by  the 
teacher  in  the  medical  inspection  of 
public  schools.  He  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  county  and  State 
are  to  help  treat  children  who  are 
unable  to  bear  the  full  expense  of 
needed  treatment.  If  the  children 
are  well  examined  this  year  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  a  close 
examination  of  the  children  in  Guil- 
ford's schools  for  three  years,  and 
that  being  true  Superintendent  Foust 
soid  that  this  examination  should  be 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


done  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  Guilford  teachers  are  expect- 
ing to  study  Kendall  &  Myrick's 
"how  to  teach  the  lundamental  sub- 
jects," and  McMurray's  "Special 
Method  in  reading  in  the  grades  ' 
this  winter  for  their  professional 
work. 

Miss  Ola  Steuhenson,  home  demon, 
stration  agent  for  the  county,  to- 
gether with  Miss  Caroline  Goforth, 
teacher  of  domestic  science  in  the 
Jamestown  school,  and  Miss  Irene 
Fulton,  of  the  Brightwood  school, 
gave  a  demonstration  in  school 
lunches. 

The  high  school  teachers  of  Guil- 
ford County  are  planning  to  do  some 
definite  work  this  year  and  as  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  exceptionally 
good  teachers  in  the  rural  high 
schools  they  are  not  intending  to 
call  for  outside  help  to  make  their 
meetings  interesting.  They  are  ex- 
pecting to  meet  once  each  month, 
advertising  the  program  beforehand. 
Mr.  Geo.  Short,  of  the  Summerfield 
high  school;  Miss  Cora  John,  of  the 
Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  of  the  Jamestown 
high  school,  are  the  program  commit- 
tee. They  are  expecting  to  complete 
Stout's  "Ths  High  Sciiool,"  which 
was  studied  by  this  department  last 
year.  Their  next  meeting  will  be  on 
Saturday,  December  S,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  elect- 
ed Miss  Ethel  Wells,  of  the  Proxim- 
ity school,  president;  Miss  Minnie 
Lambeth,  of  the  Monticello  high 
school,  vice-president;  and  Miss  Mary 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  Pomona  high 
school,  secretary. 


Miss  lone  Dunn,  of  the  Normal 
College,  met  with  the  primary  teach- 
ers and  gave  a  demonstration  with 
two  classes  of  children  on  the 
teaching  of  primary  reading,  showing 
the  results  that  may  be  obtained  from 
using  the  new  books  and  the  methods 
which  the  publishers  give.  She  also 
discussed  the  place  of  phonics  in 
primary  reading.  The  primary  su- 
pervisor, Miss  Betty  Aiken  Land, 
talked  to  the  teachers  about  waste  of 
time  in  the  school  room,  the  teach- 
ers' responsibility  for  this,  and  how 
to  avoid  it.  The  primary  teachers 
are  studying  McMurray's  "Special 
Method  in  reading  in  the  grades." 
They  meet  the  second  Satuday  in 
December  in  the  city  library. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 

Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


*■&£?&£>  s/Vs-3/vr  'ZZ&tw7&~A 


(rayolA 


spa        .-„«,- 
r  g0LD  MEDAL 


fOR  EDUCATIONAL  COLOR  V08* 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set.  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

83  FULTON  ST. NEW  YORK. 
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Tablet  to  Daniel  Boone  Unveiled. 

Last  Friday  was  Boone  Trail 
Highway  Day  at  the  Yadkin  County 
Fair  at  East  Bend.  At  noon  a  tab' 
et  was  unveiled  in  honor  of  Daniel 
3oone,  who  traveled  the  Yadkin  val- 
ey  in  the  paths  of  the  Indians  and 
wild  beasts  over  a  century  ago.  Tne 
tablet  is  of  the  same  design  which 
ias  been  sent  westward  to  Kans.aa 
2ity  and  St.  Louis  and  points  in  Ken- 
:ucky  and  Mississippi.  It  is  the  de- 
sign of  Boone  sitting  with  a  dog  and 
»un  on  a  boulder  in  western  North 
Carolina  looking  westward.  The  tas- 
,et  is  historic  in  that  it  was  cast  frc'i 
metal  from  the  U.  S.  S  Maine,  and 
this  is  so  stated  on  it.  The  tablet 
ilso  bears  the  signature  of  Boone 
:aken  from  the  old  court  records  at 
Salisbury.  Mr.  J.  Hampton  Rich,  of 
Winston-Salem,  manager-director  of 
the  association,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Lan- 
ion,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  president, 
made  addresses  at  the  unveiling.  A 
like  tablet  has  been  placed  at  North 
Wilkesboro,  which  was  unveiled  Sat- 
urday. 
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Old  Dominion  Sanitary  Bubbling  Cup 
and  Water  Cooler  Combined 

APPROVED  BY  LEADING  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

5  gallon  size $5.50 

6  gallon  size 5.75 

8  gallon  size  6.25 

10  gailon  size 6.75 

12  gallon  size 7.50 

15  gallon  size 8.50 

We  carry  an  up-to-date  line  of  FLAGS,  THER- 
MOMETERS, CLOCKS,  MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 
and  all  other  school  supplies. 

School  Desks  Blackboards 

Immediate  shipment  from  Richmond, 
Cooler  zvith  Bubbler.     Va-    Write  for  complete  catalogue. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  W.  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Mai'k  Grave  of  Richard  Caswell. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
hind  to  mark  the  grave  of  Richard 
Caswell  near  Kinston  has  been  conv 
pletely  subscribed.  The  marker  will 
be  set  up  on  the  central  highway  a 
short  distance  from  the  grave.  Kin- 
stonians,  the  State  Historical  Com- 
missions and  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  of  Raleigh,  contrib- 
uted money.  The  order  for  the 
marker  is  to  be  placed  at  once.  It 
will  face  the  highway.  The  inscrip- 
tion will  be  to  the  effect  that  so  many 
yards  due  south  lir>s  the  grave  of  the 
first  Governor  of  North  Carolina  as 
an  independent  State.  A  monument 
to  him  here  givei  hts  record  as  a 
revolutionary  general,  a  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Masons,  and  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  marker  will  be  of 
bronze  and  will  sit  upon  a  marble 
base.  There  is  some  idea  of  trying 
to  bring  the  119th  infantry  band 
there  for  the  ceremony. 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Poems,  Fiction  and  Books 
of  Any  Kind. 

Splendid  line  of  Bibles  ard  Testaments 
Subscriptions  to  Magazines  Solicited. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Readers  that  Arouse  Enthusiasm 

The  Child's  World 


SARAH  WITHERS 

Principal   Elementary    Grades    and 

Critic  Teacher  Winthrop  Normal 

and  Industrial  College  (S.  C.) 


BY 

HETTY  S.  BROWNE 

Extension   Worker  in  Rural  School 

Practice  Winthrop  Normal  and 

lndustral  College  (S.  C.) 


WILLIAM  KNOX  TATE 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Beautiful  sample  pages  (including  charming  pictures  in  colors)  sent  on  request. 

B.  F1.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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A  LARGE  ORDER 

We  have  recently  received  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  order  for  2400 
desks.  This  is  probably  the  largest  order  of  the  kind  ever  placed  in 
the  South,  and  as  the  Committee  was  very  discriminating,  it  shows 
that  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any  other  manufacturer.  It 
also  shows  (with  other  instances  we  could  mention)  that  some  of  our 
largest  cities  have  gone  back  to  semi-steel  desks. 

An  Evidence  of  Growth 

We  have  just  completed  and  put  in  operation  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
foundries  to  be  found  in  the  South,  having  a  capacity  of  over  two  hundred  desk  stan- 
dards per  day,  and  are  now  prepared  to  serve  our  customers  better  than  ever  before. 
Transportation  is  becoming  more  of  a  problem  every  day,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
order  from  as  near  home  as  possible.  It  will  also  be  to  your  interest  to  order  just  as 
early  as  possible,  for  prices  on  all  materials  are  steadily  advancing. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


Y  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838  Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.     Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


1L«      JL^© 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation  Durham,  North  Carolina 
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A.  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 

Vol.  XII.     IVo.  5.  RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JANUARY,  1918.  Price  :    $1  a  Year. 

M  new  Year's  Cask  that  Calls  for  tbe  Highest 
Resolve  and  Endeavor 

The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace 
and  the  actual  power  of  a  vast  military  establishment,  controlled  by  an  irresponsible 
Government,  which,  having  secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to 
carry  the  plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty  or  the  long- 
established  practices  and  the  long-cherished  principles  of  international  action  and 
honor ;  which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war,  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly, 
stopped  at  no  barrier  either  of  law  or  of  mercy,  swept  a  whole  continent  within  the 
tide  of  blood— not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and 
children  also  and  of  the  helpless  poor ;  and  now  stands  balked  but  not  defeated,  the 
enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world.  This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the 
ruthless  master  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  how  that  great  peo- 
ple came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with  temporary  zest  to  the  domination  of  its 
purpose,  but  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
no  longer  left  to  its  handling.— From  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope's  peace 
proposal. 
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FIGHT  AGAINST  ADULT  ILLITERACY. 

Teachers  of  the  State  are  acquainted  with  the 
law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ating $25,000  annually  to  fight  adult  illiteracy.  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner  has  written  to  all  the  country  superin- 
tendents of  the  State  notifying  them  of  the  plans 
being  made  to  begin  the  work  of  wiping  out  the 
stain  of  adult  illiteracy. 

At  the  same  time  he  officially  informed  them  of 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  work.  Miss  Kelly  has  her  office  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  will  shortly 
get  out  blank  forms  to  the  counties  asking  for  cer- 
tain information  regarded  as  essential  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work.  The  moonlight  school  work 
which  lias  already  made  good  headway  in  this 
State  will  be  continued  with  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  two  years,  with  provision  for  duplica- 
tion by  the  State  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
counties  for  the  instruction  to  illiterates. 

In  his  letter  to  the  County  Superintendents  Dr. 
Joyner  said: 

' '  During  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910,  the  United 
States  census  showed  a  decrease  in  white  illiteracy 
in  North  Carolina  from  19.5  per  cent  to  12.3  per 
cent,  the  largest  decrease  in  any  State  in  the  United 
States  during  that  decade.  During  the  school  year 
1915-16,  in  response  to  the  call  for  volunteer  teach- 
ers to  teach  illiterates  to  read  and  write,  994  schools 
Were  conducted  and  9,698  illiterates  were  enrolled 
and  taught.  The  practicability  of  teaching  these 
older  people  to  read  and  write  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  of  placing  in  their  hands  the  means 
of  increasing  their  inteligence,  broadening  their 
vision,  and  brightening  their  lives,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  this  State  and  in  a  number  of  other 
States.  This  work,  therefore,  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment,  but  a   demonstrated  success. 

"I  do  not  need  to  urge  upon  you  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  teaching  the  illiterates  of  your  county 
to  read  and  write.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of 
the  blessings  that  would  thus  be  brought  to  those 
that  are  taught;  to  those  that  teach;  to  those  that 
help  to  make  it  possible,  by  contributions  and  'other- 
wise, to  have  them  taught ;  to  the  whole  community, 
the  whole  county,  and  the  whole  State.  For  the 
good  of  all,  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
community,  the  county  and  the  State,  I  bespeak 
your  most  hearty  and  active  co-operation  in  the 
organization,  maintenance,  and  direction  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  schools  in  your  county,  properly 
located  in  the  communities  needing  them  most,  to 
reach  and  teach,  if  possible,  all  the  illiterates,  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years,  in  your  county. 

"What  a  splendid  record  and  a  splendid  adver- 
tisement for  your  county,  if  the  census  of  1920 
should  show  that  illiteracy  in  your  county  had  been 


eliminated,  or  so  greatly  reduced,  that  it  was  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

"With  $25,000  a  year  available  for  teaching  adults 
to  read  and  wj-ite;  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  teachers,  of  which  I  feel  assured ;  with  the  active 
support  of  the  County  Superintendents,  and  all  oth- 
er school  offcials;  with  the  assistance  of  generous 
and  patriotic  citizens,  of  social,  industrial,  patriotic, 
and  benevolent  organizations,  whose  support  can 
easily  be  enilsted  under  proper  leadership,  it  ought 
to  be  possible,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  possible,  to 
wipe  out  illiteracy  in  every  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina, during  the  next  few  years. 

"You  will  receive  soon  a  letter  from  Miss  Kelly, 
with  further  suggestions  as  to  the  plan  of  organiz- 
ing the  Avork,  and  with  blanks  asking  for  necessary 
information  about  your  county.  Please  answer  the 
letter  and  furnish  the  information  promptly.  We 
wish  to  organize  without  delay  the  work  in  the 
communities  that  desire  it,  and  that  comply  with 
the  conditions  for  securing  it." 


PRACTICAL    THINGS    OTHER    SCHOOLS    ARE 
DOING. 

The  Institute  for  Public  Service  of  New  York  re- 
ports the  following  practical  things  found  in  differ- 
ent schools  of  the  nation: 

Portland,  Ore.,  girls  cook  at  school  home  mate- 
rials to  be  actually  eaten  at  home;  Connecticut  boys 
are  encouraged  even  by  labor  unions  to  build  pri- 
vate houses  under  private  contract  where  no  men 
are  employed  except  foreman  instructors ;  every  class 
is  an  English  class  in  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

In  Portland  classes  in  civics  study  and  debate  all 
problems  handled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  in 
Connecticut's  rural  schools  children  studying  his- 
tory are  caused  to  identify  heroes  and  leaders  with 
great  movements  and  to  make  comparisons  of  like- 
ness and  difference  between  men,  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  various  times  and  places. 

San  Diego  girls  learn  how  to  make  sterile  band- 
ages and  how  to  care  for  babies ;  in  Houston,  Texas, 
boys  learn  industrial  geography  by  observing  com- 
modities brought  into  the  city  in  wagons  and  things 
taken  out  in  return ;  in  Salt  Lake  City  formal  gram- 
mar is  taught  only  as  a  means  of  explaining  and 
clarifying  oral  and  written  expression;  in  Kansas 
the  State  Bankers'  Association  and  Business  Men's 
League  are  outlining  a  statement  of  what  gradua- 
ates  of  high  schools  should  know  to  be  able  to  do. 

Nor  is  modern  education  all  carpentering  and 
cooking :  New  York  children  learn  office  practice 
by  doing  office  work:  Minnesota's  children  learn 
science  by  testing  and  growing  seeds  at  school  and 
at  home;  Reading  children  study  art  by  visiting  art 
galleries  Minneapolis  children  have  music  every- 
where and  give  at  least  one  opera  a  year;  Cincin- 
nati gives  credit  toward  graduation  to  a  school  or- 
chestra and  glee  club ;  Brairitree,  Mass..  gives  credit 
for  music  studied  outside  the  school;  in  Manhattan 
"How  to  make  the  home  pleasing  to  the  eye"  is  one 
of  the  vital  problems  taught  in  drawing  classes. 
Macon,  Ga.,  children  make  original  cartoons  illus- 
trating various  phases  of  history ;  and  in  San  Diego 
elementary  school  history  is  taught  through  drama- 
tics and  the  working  out  of  primitive  industries, 
costumes  and  implements. 
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A  LETTER  TO  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 


To  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors : 

I  hope  you  won't  grow  weary  with  my  letters, 
but  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  so  many  who  are 
anxious  to  follow  your  leadership  and  to  give  you 
all  the  assistance  possible  that  my  one  great  object 
in  writing  these  letters  is  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  all  school  men  in  order  that  you  may  have  the 
conscientious  assistance  of  all  who  desire  to  help. 
Only  in  this  way  can  you  work  through  all  this 
maze  of  confusion  and  lead  the  teachers  of  the  State 
on  to  a  higher  plane  where  the  results  may  justify 
your  efforts. 

1  have  hesitated  to  write  you  about  a  matter  that 
has  been  giving  me,  as  well  as  others,  much  concern. 
The  law  says  that  your  Board  "shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  examining,  accrediting  without 
examination,  and  certificating  all  such  applicants 
for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  certifiactes  and 
for  the  issuance  of  life  certificates."  But  it  fur- 
ther adds  that  "no  certificate  issued  by  said  board 
shall  be  valid  until  approved  and  signed  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  the  city  su- 
perintendent of  the  city  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  holder  of  said  certificate  was  held." 

I  think  the  wording  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
has  misled  your  board,  thus  causing  you 
to  place  an  additional  burden  on  county  superinten- 
dents rather  than  to  make  the  way  easier  for  them. 
Instead  of  following  the  lead  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  law  supposes  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  follow  the  lead  of  your  Board,  and 
this  is  causing  trouble  perhaps  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  By  one  means  or  another  you  have  se- 
cured the  names  of  quite  a  number  of  teachers  who 
heretofore  have  held  only  a  second  grade  certifi- 
cate. You  have  issued  to  them  a  first  grade  certi- 
ficate subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bounty  superin- 
tendent. This  ought  to  have  been  reversed.  Your 
Board  ought  to  issue  certificates  only  to  those  who 
have  heretofore  held  first  grade  certificates.  Your 
acts  should  follow  rather  than  precde  the  acts  of 
the   county  superintendent.' 

There  is  a  tendency  in  certain  circles  to  criticise 
your  Board  for  what  seems  to  be  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  instead  of  raising  the  standard.  But  you 
may  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  this  certificate  is 
not  valid  until  the  county  superintendent  approves  it 
and  that  is  cpiite  true.  But  when  a  teacher  walks 
into  a  county  superintendent's  office  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  triumph  lays  before  him  a  State  certificate 
fully  made  out  and  duly  signed  by  your  Board  and 
asks  him  to  attach  his  signature  to  it,  what  is  he 
going  to  do?  That  very  document  is  an  evidence 
that  the  teacher  has  the  State  of  North  Carolina  be- 
hind her  and  the  superintendent  is  helpless.  He 
has  got  to  sign  it  or  else  stand  a  row,  and  when 
these  instances  are  multiplied  you  have  piled  up 
enough  trouble  to  drive  a  nervous  superintendent 
to  "No  Man's  Land." 

I  was  in  a  county  superintendent's  office  some- 


time ago  and  saw  a  young  woman  lay  such  a  docu- 
ment before  the  superintendent.  She  had  never  held  a 
first  grade  certificate  and  had  never  attended  the 
teachers'  meetings.  How  you  got  the  name  of  that 
young  woman,  the  superintendent  was  at  a  loss  to 
know.  He  looked  at  the  document,  fingered  it 
mechanically,  turned  it  round  and  round,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  then  did  what  many  other 
superintendents  are  doing,  he  signed  it.  The  act 
raised  a  poor  second  grade  teacher  to  the  rank  of 
an  efficient  first  grade  teacher. 

This  defect  was  discussed  at  length  by  superin- 
tendents .at  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  They  did  not 
want  to  criticize  your  Board,  but  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  there  was  something  wrong  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Therefore,  my  purpose  in 
writing  you  concerning  this  unpleasant  matter  is  to 
suggest  a  way  to  correct  it.  Of  course  these  teach- 
ers will  hold  these  certificates  for  one  year,  but  they 
are  all  temporary  and  before  there  are  any  renewals 
your  Board  should  secure  from  every  county  the 
names  of  all  such  teachers  who  have  obtained  such 
certificates  and  notify  them  that  they  have  been  is- 
sued without  cause  and  before  they  can  be  renewed 
the  holders  must  give  evidence  by  examination  or 
other  ways  that  they  are  entitled  to  first  grade  cer- 
tificates. 

I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  straighten  all  this 
matter  out  and  to  certificate  properly  the  teachers 
of  the  State  without  making  some  misakes.  This 
is  the  worst  mistake,  I  think,  that  you  have  made, 
but  it  can  be  easily  corrected  and  then  the 
mistake  will  be  of  little  consequence.  But  coming 
back  to  the  school  law,  I  suggest  that  in  planning 
for  all  renewals  you  follow  rather  than  precede  the 
acts  of  the  count  ysuperintendents  and  the  city  su- 
perintendents. Of  course,  it  will  be  difficult  now 
for  the  superintendents  to  decline  to  recommend 
teachers  who  already  hold  your  certificates,  but  you 
can  remedy  this  as  I  have  suggested  above. 

It  may  be  that  several  who  hold  such  certifiicates 
will  be  stimulated  to  attend  summer  schools  and 
thus  merit  what  they  are  not  now  entitled  to.  This 
leads  me,  therefore,  to  urge  you  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  to  lay  plans  for  summer  schools.  I  believe 
that  every  State  high  school  should  be  open  a  month 
during  the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  those  living 
in  the  community  to  improve  their  educational 
standard.  Of  course  this  in  a  sense  is  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement, but  certainly  one  high  school  in  every 
county  should  be  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  primary  and  ele- 
mentary school  work  in  order  that  teachers  may  be 
better  equipped  to  give  instruction  next  fall. 

The  times  demand  heroic  action.  The  schools 
must  be  kept  open  and  we  must  draw  largely  next 
year  from  immature  girls.  We  should  make  them 
as  mature  as  possible.  Many  will  go  to  the  larger 
summer  schools,  and  they  should,  but  this  number 
is  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  the  large  number 
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who  will  stay  at  home,  yet  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  teach  next  fall.  I  expect  to  write  you  more  fully 
about  this  in  a  subsequent  letter.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  every  county  could  be  persuaded  to  make 


an  appropriation  for  this  work.  This  would  be  one 
way  that  you  could  correct  the  mistake  of  issuing 
first  grade  certificates  to  second  grade  teachers. 

E.  C.  BROOKS. 


STUDIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 


By  E.  C. 

(Note.  In  the  article  on  "The  County  Board  of 
Education"  that  appeared  in  December  Education 
two  errors  appeared:  (1)  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
board  in  selecting  school  committeemen.  This  has 
been  corrected  in  this  article;  (2)  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  it  was  stated  that  the  "Governor 
selects  one  from  the  number  nominated. ' '  It  should 
read  the  "General  Assembly  selects,  etc."  The  Gov- 
ernor appoints  only  in  cases  whei-e  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs or  where  the  General  Assembly  fails  to  select.) 

III. — The  District  Committee. 

(The  history  of  legislation  relative  to  the  district 
committees  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wiggins 
and  Mr.  S.  A.  Delap,  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Trinity 
College.) 

The  history  of  the  district  committee  like  all  pub- 
lic school  legislation  goes  back  to  the  first  law  of 
1839.  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee that  framed  the  law  to  make  the  county  the 
educational  unit.  However,  the  democratic  tenden- 
cies and  the  doctrine  of  self-government  were  too 
strong  for  the  tax  payers  to  surrender  the  control 
of  the  district  school  to  a  county  board  without  a 
struggle. 

In  the  law  of  1839  the  board  of  county  superin- 
tendents were  authorized  to  divide  the  county  into 
districts  and  to  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  school  committeemen  in  each  district  and 
it  was  specified  that  their  duties  "shall  be  to  assist 
said  board  of  superintendents  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive districts." 

The  Tendency  to  Make  the  District  the  Unit. 

The  people  were  evidently  not  satisfied  with  the 
above  law.  The  common  school  system  was  a  new 
institution  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  several  districts 
were  not  disposed  to  permit  a  foreign  board  to  man- 
age the  school.  Therefore,  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly of  1811  took  the  appointment  of  the  committees 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  superintendents  by 
providing  that  "the  free  white  men  of  the  several 
school  districts  .  .  .  shall  vote  by  ballot  for  the 
men  to  be  the  school  committee  who  shall  hold  their 
appointment  for  one  year." 

The  committee,  moreover,  was  made  a  body  cor- 
porate with  power  not  only  to  hold  all  school  prop- 
erty but  to  designate  sites,  purchase  lots  and  erect 
buildings.  It  was  empowered  to  take  the  census  of 
all  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  county  board ;  it 
was  authorized  to  select  teachers  and  to  contract 
with  them;  it  was  recpiired  to  visit  the  schools,  to 
pass  upon  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  the  successful  operation  of 
schools ;  and  finally  it  was  required  to  make  a  rec- 
ord of  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction, 
the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  to  report  these 
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matters  to  the  county  board,  and  the  only  use  the 
county  had  for  this  information  was  to  report  it  to 
the  State  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  that  sup- 
plied two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the  district  school. 

This  arrangement  stood  until  1819  when  the  selec- 
tion of  the  committee  was  again  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  board.  But  the  people  were  not  yet 
ready  to  centralize  this  important  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  board.  Therefore,  when  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  (1851)  the  law  was  repealed  and 
again  the  selection  of  the  committee  was  given  back 
to  "the  white  voters,"  nor  was  the  selection  of  the 
district  committee  wholly  put  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  board  until  1881,  or  thirty  years  later. 
Moreover,  in  1857  the  county  board  was  authorized 
to  allow  "such  compensation  as  they  see  fit  for  com- 
mittees," but  the  pay  of  each  was  to  be  the  same. 

It  has  already  been  told  in  the  previous  article  on 
"The  County  Board  of  Education"  how  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  the  certification  of  teachers 
and  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools  were  grad- 
ually taken  from  the  district  committee,  first  in 
1847  when  a  committtee  of  county  examiners  was 
appointed  by  the  county  board  and  in  1857  when 
the  chairman  of  the  board  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  examiners.  Moreover,  the  board  was 
authorized  to  appoint  school  committees  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred  or  the  voters  failed  to  elect. 

In  1861,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  vacancies 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  voters  to  elect  called  for 
needed  legislation,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  "shall  meet  on  the  third 
Monday  in  April  and  select  committees  for  the  sev- 
eral districts  of  their  respective  counties,"  in  all 
cases  where  they  had  not  been  designated  in  a  man- 
ner heretofore  provided.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
"white  voters"  still  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
will  in  the  matter  it  was  provided  that  "it  may  be 
lawful"  for  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  children 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  fund, 
and  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  to  designate 
by  written  petition  certain  persons  Avhoni  hey  de- 
sire to  serve  as  committeemen  and  the  board  "shall 
appoint  whom  the  petitioners  designate."  Neither 
the  Civil  War  nor  Reconstruction  after  the  war 
changed  the  method  of  electing  the  district  commit- 
tee. However,  in  1869,  it  was  specifically  stated 
that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  people  and  for 
a  term  of  years.  Heretofore  it  had  been  for  one 
year. 

The  County  As  the  Unit. 

It  was  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  that  the 
county  was  finally  made  the  unit.  First  came  in 
1881  the  creation  of  the  county  supernntendent  and 
the  selection  of  the  district  committee  by  the  county 
commissioners.  Then  in  1885  the  county  board  of 
education  was  created  and  endowed  with  broad 
powers,  and  finally  in  1889  the  county  board  was 
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made  a  corporate  body.  However,  the  corporate 
capacity  of  the  district  was  not  finally  abolished 
until  1901. 

One  more  attempt,  however,  wa"s  made  to  make 
the  district  the  unit;  that  was  in  1897  when  the 
township  was  made  the  legal  district.  The  law  pro- 
vided again  for  the  election  of  the  committeemen 
by  the  people ;  the  number  of  committeemen  was 
fixed  at  five,  but  not  more  than  three  of  the  same 
political  party. 

This  law  came  as  a  result  of  the  political  upheaval 
of  1894,  but  was  repealed  in  1901  when  the  new  leg- 
islation made  up  of  the  old  political  party  was  again 
in  control.  In  that  year  the  old  district  system  re- 
appeared and  the  selection  of  the  district  committee 
was  again  put  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board 
where  it  remains  today.  However,  a  few  counties 
preferring  the  township  system  were  exempt  and 
they  retain  today  the  township  or  the  district,  but 
the  committee  is  appointed  by  the  county  board. 

District  Control  by  Special  Charter. 

With  the  decline  of  the  district  system  in  the 
Seventies  and  Eighties  and  the  development  of  the 
county  as  the  unit,  came  the  rise  of  a  new  unit,  the 
special  chartered  district,  that  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  county  and  the  State.  These  were 
first  the  stronger  towns  such  as  Greensboro,  Char- 
lotte, and  Goldsboro.  The  appearance  of  these  spe- 
cial chartered  schools  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
educational  renaissance  in  North  Carolina.  These 
stronger  centers  desiring  better  educational  facili- 
ties than  could  be  provided  by  the  county  board  of 
education  secured  special  charters  from  the  legis- 
lature giving  them  authority  to  vote  taxes  for 
schools,  and  bonds  for  erecting  school  houses,  elect 
or  appoint  their  own  boards  of  trustees,  select  and 
pass  upon  the  qualification  of  their  own  teachers, 
and  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any 
other  source.  They  were  so  entirely  independent 
of  the  county  that  even  the  county  apportionment 
of  funds  belonging  to  these  districts  were  turned 
over  to  the  district  boards  to  be  spent  as  they  saw 
fit,  and  they  were  not  even  required  to  make  reports 
either  to  the  county  board  or  the  state  board. 

Rural  districts  following  the  example  of  the  towns 
and  cities  likewise  secured  special  charters.  The 
writer's  father  secured  the  passage  of  a  charter  for 
such  a  rural  school  in  Lenoir  County  in  1883.  The 
tax  was  voted  and  the  school  was  conducted  under 
this  special  charter  until  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  all  the  special  chartered  schools  un- 
constitutional. 

All  such  charters  before  1885  provided  that  the 
tax  might  be  levied  upon  the  white  race  for  its  ben- 
efit and  upon  the  colored  race  for  its  benefit.  But 
in  1885  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  this  pro- 
vision was  in  violation  of  the  federal  constitution 
and  all  the  special  chartered  schools  were  closed, 
except  those  that  were  kept  open  by  private  con- 
tributions, until  new  charters  could  be  secured  and 
new  elections  might  be  held.  It  took  a  little  time 
to  make  the  adjustment.  In  the  decade  from  1890 
to  1900  quite  a  number  of  chartered  districts  were 
established  and  since  1900  they  have  increased  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
and  quite  a  number  of  rural  districts  are  thus  oper- 
ated. 


Before  1901,  the  only  way  a  district  could  secure 
the  permission  to  vote  a  tax  was  through  the  special 
charter  and  this  dual  system,  the  county  system  and 
the  special  chartered  district,  developed  together 
with  the  tendency  of  the  chartered  district  to  take 
the  lead  and  thus  by  this  indirect  method  gradually 
to  work  back  to  the  district  as  the  unit.  However, 
in  1901 ,  the  legislature  made  provision  for  any  dis- 
trict under  the  county  system  to  vote  the  additional 
taxes  without  securing  a  special  charter.  Moreover, 
it  gave  the  local  committee  certain  control  over  the 
special  tax  fund  that  satisfied  the  desire  for  local 
self-government,  and  the  educational  revival  of  1902 
and  1903  saw  the  emphasis  shift  from  the  special 
charter  to  the  special  tax  district.  Since  that  time 
the  tendency  to  go  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
special  charters  has  grown  less  and  less. 

In  1911  the  General  Assembly  provided  that  the 
county  as  a  whole  might  vote  special  taxes  for 
schools.  Then  again  we  came  back  to  the  county  as 
the  educational  unit.  This  became  necessary  since 
all  the  wealthier  and  progressive  centers  had  voted 
the  special  tax  and  had  provided  better  schools  than 
the  county  system  coidd  afford.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  reach  the  weaker  and  more  backward  districts  it 
became  necessary  to  come  back  to  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  taxation  and  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the 
county  system  rather  than  on  the  special  tax  dis- 
tricts, for  only  in  this  'way  could  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  be  carried  to  all  the  children  of  the 
county.  "We  now  have  the  special  chartered  school 
independent  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  located, 
the  special  tax  school  related  to  the  county  system, 
the  public  school  supported  entirely  by  the  general 
State  tax,  and  the  public  school  supported  by  the 
general  State  tax  and  a  special  tax  voted  by  the 
whole  county. 

Duties  of  the  Committeemen. 

The  committee  of  the  special  chartered  school  has 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  school  with  the  ex- 
ception of  licensing  teachers,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  1917 
and  may  do  everything  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  the  chartered  district  that  the  County  Board 
may  do  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  duties  of  the  committees  of  the  other  districts 
are  outlined  in  the  school  law  of  1915  and  of  1917 
as  follows: 

"The  school  committee  is  composed  of  three  per- 
sons. One  member  is  appointed  by  the  County 
Board  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,"  each  year,  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  These  may  be  township  or 
district  committeemen,  as  the  county  board  may  de- 
termine. Each  school  committee  must  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  its  proceedings,  and  control  and  care 
for  the  public  school  property  in  the  public  inter- 
est. The  committee  is  also  charged  with  taking  the 
school  census,  with  ascertaining  the  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  children,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  illiterate  children,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-one,  and  the  number  of  adult  illiterates. 
Th  school  committee  cannot  expend  any  money  ap- 
portioned for  incidental  expenses  without  the'  con- 
sent of  the  county  board;  and  they  must  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  the  employment  of  teachers  and 
of  any  special  funds  disbursed  by  them.  They  are 
prohibited  from  overdrawing  the     amount  to     the 
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credit  of  the  district,  and  from  making  a  contract 
beyond  their  term  of  office.  Contracts  with  pri- 
vate schools  may  be  made,  by  which  the  public 
school  may  be  taught      in    connection    with    such 


schools.  Xo  money  for  district  expenses  of  any 
kind  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  may  be  paid  by 
the  county  treasurer  except, on  an  order  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee." 


SOME  VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

By  Frank  A.  Pitzpatriek. 


(The  following  article  appeared  in  September 
School  and  Home  Education  and  was  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  directed  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  of  Colum- 
bia University.) 

The  result  of  my  observation  of  the  school  of 
Pedagogy  of  this  country  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  still  something  left  undone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  branch  of  the  work  in  the  col- 
lege. To  this  also  I  desire  to  add  the  work  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  enlargement  somewhat  of 
the  scope  of  our  educational  journals. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  Schools  of  Peda- 
gogy have  made  their  students  familiar  with  the 
pedagogical  work  of  the  present.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  their  knowledge  should  be  extended  much 
further  than  that.  Unfortunately  for  teaching  as  a 
science,  many  of  the  greatest  things  that  belong  to 
teaching  both  directly  and  indirectly  are  locked  up 
in  places  where  they  are  not  readily  found  without 
a  guide.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  a  Commit- 
tee of  Research  should  be  appointed  to  locate  and 
discover  these  mines  of  the  past  and  that  the  in- 
formation should  be  communicated  to  the  students 
that  they  might,  if  they  wished,  make  excursions  to 
these  real  centers  of  interest. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  are  now  sending  out  to 
the  farmers  bulletins  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  Schools 
of  Pedagogy  and  the  Normal  Schools  could  greatly 
facilitate  the  education  of  students  by  sending  out 
bulletins  to  each  other  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
embodying  the  results  of  their  experiments  and 
conveying  information  that  other  schools  would  be 
glad  to  receive.  For  instance,  the  first  article  in 
Number  1,  Volume  1,  of  the  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly, published,  I  think,  in  1872,  is  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in 
Schools."  Would  you  not  think  that  the  title  itself 
would  make  every  student  and  every  teacher  wish 
to  read  it?  Now  the  present  generation  can  not 
know  anything  about  this  article  which  probably 
can  only  be  found  in  some  library  old  enough  to 
have  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in  its  entirety. 

I  think  almost  every  educated  teacher  knows 
Jean  Paul's  "Emile,"  but  it  is  very  rare  for  me 
to  meet  a  teacher  who  has  read  Jean  Paul's  "The 
Invisible  Lodge."  This  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy 
educated  in  a  cave  with  no  companion  but  his 
dog.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  book  and  was  to  me 
when  I  read  it  very  suggestive.  A  cheap  edition 
of  this  book  was  formerly  published  by  Henry 
Holt.  It  is  very  rare  that  I  find  anyone  in  this 
generation  who  has  read  Disraeli's  "Contarini 
Fleming,"  which  is  in  effect  an  autobiography 
treating  of  his  own  education  and  expressing  his 
view  on  education  in  general.  "The  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Marion,"  by  Gilmore  Sims,  has  also  a  tremen- 
dous value  because  of  the  grasp  over  certain  edu- 


cational  questions   shown   by   General     Marion     as 
early  as  the  Revolutionary  "War. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  no  longer  in  vogue,  but 
up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  he  was  more  often 
quoted  by  the  educators  than  any  of  our  authori- 
ties on  education.  In  1835  he  published  in  the 
Edinbugh  Review  a  review  of  William  Whewell's 
little  book  on  mathematics:  This  article  was  a  sav- 
age onslaught  on  mathematics  as  a  study,  compar- 
ing the  study  of  mathematics  negatively  as  a  study 
with  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  As  late 
as  1892  General  Francis  Walker,  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  then  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  made  a  savage  attack  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  quoting  very  largely  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  In  Monroe's  recent  "Cyclopaedia  of  Ed- 
ucation," a  teacher  with  a  deservedly  great  repu- 
tation quotes  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  very  free- 
ly in  his  treatment  of  this  siibject. 

In  October,  1878,  General  Bledsoe,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  Southern  army  and  Profressor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Virginia,  published  in 
his  journal,  the  Southern  Review,  a  very  complete 
reply  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  article.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  President  Butler  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Professor  Kayser  made  a  cri- 
tical review  of  both  Hamilton's  and  Bled- 
soe's articles.  In  an  address  on  mathematics 
delivered  at  Columbia  University  in  1912 
Professor  Kayser  announced  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations, stating  that  he  had  verified  statement 
that  General  Bledsoe  made  in  his  reply  to  Hamil- 
ton. This  reply  of  General  Bledsoe's  put  Sir  Wil- 
Hamilton  in  a  very  unenviable  light.  Buried  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  which  must  have  had  compara- 
tively small  circulation,  how  can  anyone  discover  it 
in  these  days  except  by  accident,  yet  every  teacher 
of  mathematics  certainly  and  any  teacher  who  as- 
pires to  be  acquainted  with  the  landmarks  of  his 
profession  should  read  both  these  articles. 

Sixty  years  ago  Flaubert  published  his  "Bou- 
vard  and  Pecuchet. "  This  is  the  story  of  two  citi- 
zens of  France  who  resolved  to  reform  the  -world. 
They  thought  that  part  of  the  world  which  needed 
to  be  reformed  the  quickest  was  ducation.  I  do 
not  remember  that  they  treated  of  the  junior  high 
school,  but  they  did  try  school  gardens,  agriculture, 
romance  and  the  drama,  archeology,  and  they 
taught  two  children,  Victor  and  Victorine,  to  read 
aud  proceeded  in  the  education  of  these  children 
along  an  astonishingly  number  of  ways,  which  some 
people  at  the  present  time  think  have  just  been 
discovered.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  tried  to 
teach  spelling  as  children  are  taught  to  walk,  hut 
they  did  try  to  teach  these  children  through  na- 
ture work,  excursions  to  interesting  places,  history 
with  the  addition  of  imagination,  and  their  argu- 
ments in   defense   of  correlation   and  apperception, 
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and  their  doing  of  the  practical  things  of  life  would 
certainly  greatly  interest  all  the  students  and  many 
of  the  teachers.  I  think  that  it  was  not  translated 
into  English  until  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
may  account  for  lack  of  acquaintance  with  this  in- 
teresting book. 

So  far  as  reading  is  concerned — oral  reading — the 
best  direction  that  I  know  of  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  little  book,  entitled, 
"Reading  as  a  Fine  Art,"  written  by  LeGouve, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  in  Paris.  LeGouve 
was  the  teacher  of  Rachel  and  1  think,  too,  of  Bern- 
hardt. I  am  sure  that  his  book  would  delight  any 
teacher  of  reading. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  young  Boston  high  school 
teacher,  who  was  marooned  in  Western  Germany 
in  1914,  published  a  book  entitled  "The  hand  of 
Deepening  Shadows,"  or  Germany  in  1916.  It  is 
dispassionate,  free  from  bombast  or  prophecy,  but 
any  student  of  pedagogy  or  government  should 
read  it  because  of  the  insight  which  it  will  give 
him  on  theresults  of  fifty  to  sixty  years'  exploita- 
tion of  a  system  of  education  and  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment. 

Another  modern  book  of  great  interest  is  "Trav- 
els Through  Central  Asia,"  by  Stephen  Graham. 
Graham,  a  young  Englishman,  traveled  through  this 
Russian  territory  on  foot,  sleeping  out  of  doors. 
Would  anyone  not  be  interested  in  what  he  says 
of  a  little  town  of  4,000  people,  500  miles  away  from 
a  railway,  which  has  a  high  school  and  sent  twen- 
ty-two pupils  to  the  university  that  year,  the  near- 
est university  being  3,000  miles  away?  Would  he 
not  be  interested  in  Graham's  trip  up  the  Irtish 
River  where  China  joines  Siberia,  when  he  says  that 
several  high  school  girls  made  the  journey  enjoy- 
able by  their  vivacity  and  the  songs  that  they  sang? 
Would  he  not  be  interested  in  his  account  of  the 
settlement  of  that  great  country  and  the  building 
of  schools  both  for  the  Russians  and  the  native 
tribes? 

Certainly  every  student  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Frederick  Harrison's  brilliant  essay 
on  the  Teaching  of  History  in  Oxford,  and  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  other  essays,  con- 
tained in  his  volume,  "The  Meaning  of  History." 

About  twenty-five  years  aero  Brugsch  Bey,  an  au- 
thority in  Egypt,  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  taken 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  that  had  been  de- 
ciphered in  Egypt.  In  this  volume  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful critcism  by  a  priest  who  was  a  teacher,  too, 
of  the  form,  style  and  general  matter  contained 
in  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  a  former  pupil.  It  can 
not  be  less  than  4,000  years  old,  but  I  am  sure 
that  any  good  teacher  of  English  would  find  it  as 
fresh  and  sparkling  and  as  true  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten yesterday.  Ought  there  not  be  somebody  some- 
where who  could  let  him  know  where  such  an 
example  of  the  art  of  writing  can  be  found?  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  of  history 
can  do  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be  done  unless 
he  is  a  student  of  government  and  particularly  the 
formation  of  government.  Ought  there  not  be  some- 
body who  can  call  his  attention  to  that  wonderful 
story  of  the  mutineers  of  the  British  ship,  Bounty, 
who  after  a  successful  mutiny  destroyed  their  ship 
and  settled  on  Pitcairn  Island  in  the  southern  Pa- 
cific?    This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 


ments in  the  formation  of  a  government  without 
outside  influences  to  be  found  in  history. 

Professor  Ripley,  of  Harvard,  has  in  his  great 
book  on  the  Races  of  Europe  a  discussion  of  a  na- 
tion of  the  Celtic  Race  who  were  seemingly  suc- 
cessful in  forming  a  government  without  any  appa- 
rent influence  from  outside  nations.  It  has  long 
been  assumed  by  many  historians  that  this  is  im- 
possible. Ought  not  a  teacher  of  history  be  fami- 
liar with  Haskin's  History  of  the  Ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1789  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
eusetts?  This  is  a  little  book  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  which  90  pages  are  taken  up  with 
the  discussions  of  the  convention  and  the  remainder 
with  the  information  upon  which  the  story  is  based. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  any  teacher  of  history  who 
would  not  find  great  inspiration  and  profit  in  a 
recent  book  by  Professor  Fish,  of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, on  the  history  of  our  diplomacy.  Professor 
Fish  in  his  conlusions  states  that  all  in  all  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  other  countries  and  the  con- 
duct of  them  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Professor  William 
James,  of  Harvard,  wrote  a  little  essay  on  the  bad 
influence  exercised  by  the  fetish  of  the  doctor's  de- 
gree upon  education  in  this  country.  He  opened 
his  discussion  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  could 
speak  freely  upon  this  cpiestion  because  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  held  more  degrees  than  any 
other  American  citizen.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
works  under  the  heading  "The  Octopus  of  the  Ph. 
D.  Degree."  Does  anyone  doubt  but  that  this,  writ- 
ten in  Professor  James'  best  style,  would  be  very 
interesting  and  entertaining  even  if  he  did  not 
agree  with  Professor  James  in  his  conclusion? 

I  am  going  to  close  this  letter  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  endorse  any  of  these 
books  which  I  have  mentioned  or  whether  I  believe 
in  them,  but  I  do  believe  that  they  are  extremely 
suggestive  to  anyone  who  can  think  or  has  aspira- 
tions to  be  able  to  think  upon  any  educational  prob- 
lem. I  have  not  mentioned  Cable's  wonderful 
story  of  pedagogy,  called,  I  think,  "Bonaventure," 
nor  have  I  mentioned  Goethe's  "Willi elm  Meister, " 
particularly  that  portion  which  treats  of  his  travels 
in  Italy  with  his  young  son,  Felix.  Indeed  I  have 
only  penetrated  the  fringe  of  this  whole  question 
in  the  few  books  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  think 
perhaps  I  should  explain  to  you  that  what  I  have 
said  about  schools  of  pedagogy  and  normal  schools 
I  have  said  for  the  reason  that  to  me  are  the  only 
instruments  at  the  present  time  through  which  such 
a  research  and  such  a  publication  of  the  results  of 
that  research  could  be  easily  and  readily  made. 


The  business  of  teaching  is  to  awaken  the  right 
kind  of  responses  in  the  child.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent task  from  that  of  merely  presenting  to  the 
child  the  facts  it  is  assumed  he  ought  to  learn. — Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  in  "How  Children  Learn." 


Farming  is  becoming  more  scientific  and  produc- 
tive, and  the  farmer  is  getting  better  prices  and 
wider  markets  for  his  products,  all  going  to  make 
farming  often  a  better  business  than  merchandising. 
It  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  desirable  businesses 
of  the  world. — Thomas  Jackson  Woofter,  in  "Teach- 
ing in  Rural  Schools." 
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BUILDER  OF  THE  PANAMAXANAL 

By  Miss  Mary  Bynum. 


In  Brooklyn  fifty-eight  years  ago  a  boy  was  born 
who  was  later  to  perform  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  this  boy  was 
George  W.  Goethals. 

The  Goethals  family,  originally  from  Holland, 
though  poor,  could  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the 
Crusades,  and  among  these  ancestors  were  soldiers, 
noblemen,  physicians,  and  scholars.  It  is  due  to 
this  fact,  no  doubt,  that  George  became  ambitious 
to  keep  up  the  family  record  and  prestige  by  mak- 
ing something  of  himself. 

He  was  eager  for  an  education,  but  he  had  to 
deny  himself  of  many  pleasures,  baseball  for  in- 
stance, to  get  it.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he 
was  an  errand  boy  iu  a  broker's  office,  and  three 
years  later,  he  was  cashier  and  book-keeper  in  a 
grocery  store,  working  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days and  drawing  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
At  this  time  young  Goethals.  "a  tall,  straight  fel- 
low with  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair"  entered  the  city 
school  of  New  York  where  he  learned  something  of 
military  tactics,  though  then  he  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  soldier.  His  one  ambition  was  to  follow 
his  grandfather  in  the  medical  profession.  As  a  re- 
sult he  matriculated  at.  Columbia  College  as  a  medi- 
cal student.  But  while  there  his  health  failed  and 
he  grew  stooped  and  frail.  He  then  decided  to  en- 
ter the  navy  or  army  in  order  to  regain  his  health. 

Having  no  success  in  regard  to  his  application  for 
navy  service,  through  the  aid  of  "Sunset''  Cox,  he 
secured  a  commission  at  "West  Point,  entering  there 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  Here  Goethals  de- 
veloped two  things  for  which  he  longed:  a  sound 
physique  and  a  well-trained  mind.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  alert  student.  In  a  class  of  fifty-four 
he  stood  second.  As  a  consequence  of  his  executive 
ability,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  cadet  cap- 
tains by  the  faculty.  He  was  genuinely  respected 
by  his  fellow  students,  and  in  his  senior  year  was 
elected  president  of  the  senior  class.  One  noticeable 
thing  about  him  was  his  fine  class  spirit.  He  would 
often  tutor  less  able  men  in  order  that  the  class 
average  misrht  be  higher.  After  graduation  he  re- 
mained at  West  Point  for  some  time  as  an  army  en- 
gineer. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war  he 
was  sent,  to  Porto  Rico.  Much  to  his  disappoint- 
ment he  saw  no  active  service.  After  his  return  to 
the  States,  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  dams 
and  canals  for  the  government. 

Tn  1907  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  should  not  be  in 
charge  of  a  civilian  commission  but  directly  under 
government  construction.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
appoint  a  chairman  and  chief  engineer.  Goethals 
was  the  man  appointed.  At  this  time  he  was  not 
known  to  the  general  public.  But  there  were  at 
least  two  men  who  knew  his  worth  as  a  constructing 
engineer, — Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War.  who  warmly 
recommended  him,  and  General  MacKenzie.  Chief 
of  the  Engineers'  Corps,  who  recommended  him  out 
of  twenty  men  as  being  the  best  equipned  because 
of  "trustworthiness,  determination,  and  clearhead- 
edness." 

When  Colonel  Goethals  (he  was  appointed  colonel 


in  1903)  went  to  Panama,  he  met  obstacles  on  every 
turn.  He  had  before  him  a  veritable  battle  with  na- 
ture— the  construction  of  a  canal  nearly  50  miles 
long,  with  hills  to  be  graded  down,  locks,  dams,  and 
cuts  to  be  made.  The  Culebra  Cut  alone  had  to  be 
9  miles  long  and  300  feet  deep.  It  was  necessary 
to  construct  12  gigantic  locks,  each  one  containing 
as  much  concrete  as  it  would  require  to  build  the 
largest  pyramid,  and  47  pairs  of  steel  gates  were 
needed  for  the  locks.  The  Colonel  did  all  this  at  a 
considerably  smaller  sum  than  the  government  had 
appropriated.  From  1907-1912  the  land  slides  in- 
volved the  extra  removal  of  nearly  a  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and  rock.  Sometimes  the  whole  day's 
work  would  be  the  removal  of  soil  that  had  fallen 
into  the  cut  the  night  before.  Later  the  government 
decided  to  enlarge  the  canal.  That  meant  much  ex- 
tra work.  Goethals,  however,  did  not  give  up.  but 
was  even  glad  of  the  improvement. 

The  next  obstacle  to  overcome  was  the  attitude 
of  the  men.  They  were  hostile  to  the  change  of 
liilans;  they  disliked  the  thought  of  being  controlled 
by  an  army  officer,  and  most  of  all  they  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  idea  of  having  to  salute  a  uniformed 
officer.  When  Goethals  was  introduced  to  them,  he 
was  coldly  received.  In  notable  contrast  is  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  One  day,  several  months  later,  a 
distinguished  gentlemen  was  to  speak  to  the  men. 
Colonel  Goethals  was  to  introduce  him.  When  the 
two  gentlemen  came  on  the  platform  and  the 
Colonel  started  to  speak,  the  men  burst  into  a 
round  of  applause,  which  lasted  five  minutes.  But 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  began,  he  re- 
ceived only  a  few  polite  handclaps.  And  the  men 
did  not  have  to  salute  a  uniformed  officer,  for  the 
Colonel  wore  baggy  white  duck  trousers  and  an 
alpaca  coat.  And  the  men  did  not  have  to  be  on 
p's  and  q's  either.  They  waved  at  him  from  en- 
gine cars,  trucks,  anywhere  they  happened  to  be 
when  he  came  along  in  his  "Brain  Wagon"  or 
"Yellow  Peril"  as  his  automobile  on  engine  wheels 
was  called. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience,  tact,  and 
diplomacy  to  be  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  for  President  Wilson  gave  him  this  office  in 
]914.  The  population  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
negroes,  was  over  400,000,  not  including  the  40,000 
men,  several  thousands  of  whom  were  Americans, 
who  worked  on  the  canal.  When  the  election  for 
president  came  off  in  Panama,  each  party  came  to 
Goethals  with  the  story  that  the  other  side  would 
stir  up  a  revolt.  The  Colonel  merely  smiled  and 
said,  "Well,  if  there  should  be  any  disturbance,  you 
know  we  have  a  regiment  here."  Before  Colonel 
Goethals  arrived  in  Panama,  the  party  that  could 
display  the  most  knives  would  win  out. 

Probably  the  most  serious  thing  with  which  Col- 
onel Goethals  had  to  deal  was  the  labor  union,  an 
organization  as  detestable  to  him  as  was  a  trust.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  once  when  some  trust  com- 
pany had  sent  a  shipment  of  wire  screening  that  had 
iron  in  it,  Colonel  Goethals  refused  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  Stevenson — to  return  to  the  labor  question — 
had  signed  agreements  with  the  men.  Goethals  did 
not.  ■   Thereupon  some  of  these  struck.    The  Colonel 
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calmly  filled  their  places  and  remained  firm.  Later 
an  engineer  did  not  heed  the  torpedo  signal  and  ran 
over  a  man,  killing  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment without  trial  by  jury.  The  unionists 
seriously  objected  and  murmured  something  about 
going  back  to  the  States  where  they  would  not  have 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  one  man,  namely  Goethals. 
Conditions  grew  worse.  The  men  called  upon  the 
Colonel.  But  his  answer  was  that  the  engineer 
would  stay  in  prison  and  the  man  that  failed  to  re- 
port next  day  would  be  there  too.  Only  one  man 
failed  to  report. 

How  did  Goethals  complete  the  canal  one  year 
earlier?  It  is  explained  by  saying  that  he  was  no 
idler  himself.  He  had  no  eight-hour  work  day  for 
himself,  no  loafing.  He  stopped  work  only  long 
enough  to  sleep  and  eat,  and  as  he  said  "he  took 
the  Canal  to  bed  with  him. ' '  Not  only  this,  but  he 
kept  a  close  watch  on  every  bit  of  the  work,  inspect- 
ing constantly.  Another  thing,  too,  he  knew  the 
men  personally,  and  this  is  how  he  learned  them. 

Every  Sunday  morning  in  his  office,  he  dispensed 
justice.  When  some  complained  that  the  officers 
road  in  carriages,  Goethals  saw  to  it  that  all  travel- 
ed in  the  same  way.  Some  had  been  getting  bread 
from  the  hospital ;  he  made  all  use  the  same  kind  of 
bread.  A  woman  did  not  like  the  kind  of  steak  that 
was  sent  her,  and  Colonel  Goethals  saw  to  that  too. 
He  knew  always  what  the  working  man  needed.  He 
had  not  forgotten  what  he  learned  as  a  grocer's 
cashier.  His  fellow  feeling  met  with  response  on 
the  part  of  his  workmen.  One  of  their  favorite 
songs  was  "Tell  the  Colonel.'' 

After  the  completion  of  the  canal,  Colonel  Goeth- 
als gave  up  his  Governor's  office  and  returned  to  the 
State.  He  then  opened  up  an  engineering  firm,  in 
spite  of  offers  of  police  commissionship  of  New  York 
City  and  the  city  managership  of  Dayton.  In  1917 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  wooden  fleet.  He,  however, 
advocated  steel  ships.  And  since  friction  ensued, 
he  resigned.  But  soon  afterward  he  Avas  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  War  Board  and  in  this 
capacity  now  he  is  helping  to  win  this  war.  He  has 
received  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  a  medal  from  the 
National  Geographic  Society. 


LITTLE  DOG  TOTS  IN  GAW-GAW  LAND. 

By  Geneva  in  the  Hills. 

The  Geeder  and  the  Gaw-gaw  were  having  a  little 
New  Year  supper  quite  to  themselves  on  a  very 
fashionable  street  and  in  a  very  exclusive  cafe. 

The  Gaw-gaw  had  just  scratched  his  left  ear  and 
remarked  solemnly  that  the  dog  star  was  due  to 
rise  in  Gaw-Gaw  Land  very  soon. 

"I  think  it  exceedingly  likely,"  remarked  the 
Geeder  as  solemnly  quite. 

The  learned  silence  that  followed  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  strange  scratching  and  whining.  The  Geeder 
lifted  the  curtain  which  shut  the  two  friends  out 
from  the  crowd.  And  there  stood  a  creature  un- 
like any  ever  seen  before  in  Gaw-gaw  Land. 

It  was  Little  Dog  Tots,  all  wet  with  the  white 
dew  from  the  river  bank.  He  stood  and  shivered 
and  looked  up  meekly  at  the  Geeder.     The  Geeder 


stroked  his  horny  head  and  looked  down  pityingly 
at  Little  Dog  Tots. 

Then  the  Gaw-gaw  came  and  looked  over  the 
Geeder 's  shoulder  and  said. 

"Pray  tell  us  who  you  are  and  whence  you 
came." 

The  stranger  said,  "I  am  Little  Dog  Tots,  an 
American  patriot." 

"Then  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  dog- 
star,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Gaw-gaw. 

"I  think  it  exceedingly  likely,"  said  the  Geeder. 

"No,"  said  Little  Dog  Tots,"  the  only  stars  I 
know  anything  about  are  the  stars  and  stripes." 
At  this,  the  Gaw-gaw  scratched  his  left  ear  medita- 
tively, and  Geeder  stroked  his  horny  head  with  his 
horny  paw. 

Then  the  Gaw-gaw  said,  "Come  in  and  have  some 
supper  with  us  and  tell  us  all  about  these  things." 

He  began  to  eat  as  hungry  little  dogs  do  eat, 
when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  asked  about  the 
food  conservation  plans  in  Gaw-gaw  Land.  But  he 
soon  changed  the  subject,  for  he  saw  the  Gaw-gaw 
begin  to  scratch  his  left  ear  and  the  Geeder  to 
stroke  his  horny  head  with  his  horny  paw. 

After  supper,  the  three  sat  them  down  by  the 
fox-fire  radiator,  and  Little  Dog  Tots  told  his  new 
friends  the  tale  of  his  life. 

"Down  in  America,"  he  continued,  "everybody 
is  doing  something  for  our  country.  Dogs  aren't 
much  at  best,  and  I  am  only  a  mongrel.  And  I've 
been  studying  to  find  out  what  I  can  do  for  my 
country.  One  day  I  sneaked  off  and  followed  my 
little  master,  Alvin,  to  hear  the  Governor  speak.  I 
heard  him  say  he'd  rather  be  the  deadest  lion  that 
ever  was  carved  in  marble  than  the  livest  cur  that 
ever  made  a  yellow  streak  in  the  sunshine.  I  kept 
on  studying.  If  I  should  die  for  my  country,  I'd 
be  only  a  dead  dog. 

And  then  one  day  at  our  house  I  heard  the  family 
talking  about  what  each  could  give  up  to  help  in 
the  war. 

And  little  Alvin  picked  me  up  in  his  arms  and 
said,  'I  could  give  up  Dog  Tots,  and  save  that  much 
food.' 

So  I  went  down  to  the  river  bank  to  think  things 
over  and  make  New  Year's  resolves.  Here  was  my 
one  chance  to  die  gloriously  for  my  country.  A 
log  came  floating  down  the  river,  and  I  jumped  on 
it,  just  for  an  adventure.  The  log  turned  right 
around  and  began  to  float  up-stream  till  the  river 
got  too  narrow  for  it  to  float  at  all.  I  went  ashore, 
and  while  I  was  wondering  where  to  go,  I  remem- 
bered hearing  Master  Alvin  tell  a  tale  about  going 
first  turn  to  the  right  and  straight  ahead  till  morn- 
ing.    So  here  I  am." 

"From  what  I  can  gather,  I  think  you  are  a  pretty 
good  patriot,''  said  the  Gaw-gaw.  "I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly likely,"  said  the  Geeder. 


The  United  States  Census  Bureau  classifies  as 
living  under  rural  conditions  all  persons  living  in 
the  open  country  and  in  towns  having  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants. 


A  man's  country  is  not  a  certain  area  of  land,  but 
it  is  a  principle,  and  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  that 
principle. — George  William  Curtis. 
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WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  GOLDSBORO  SCHOOLS 

Mrs.  Mariana  Cobb  Gareissen,  Primary  Supervisor,  Goldsboro  Schools.  1913-1917. 


Part  II. 

In  a  third  grade  I  asked  the  children  if  they  re- 
membered the  story  of  how  the  robin  got  his  red 
breast,  which  they  had  read  in  their  third  reader, 
and  suggested  that  they  make  up  a  story  of  how  the 
bluebird  got  his  color.  I  give  several  below.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  children  to  state,  however,  that  the 
first  drafts  were  kept  for  exhibition,  and  that  most 
of  the  mistakes  that  occur  in  the  copies  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  copies  and  were  hurriedly 
made  while  the  automobiles  that  were  to  take  them 
to  the  annual  picnic  were  waiting  at  the  door. 
How  the  Bluebird  got  his  Color. 

Once  a  little  brown  bird  sat  looking  at  the  sky 
and  longing  to  be  blue  like  it.  One  day  Spring  was 
tiying  by  and  heard  the  bird  say,  ''Oh  I  wish  I 
could  be  blue  like  the  sky."  Spring  felt  sorry  for 
the  little  bird.     What  do  you  think? 

That  night  when  it  was  asleep,  Spring  sent  his 
Spring  fairy  to  paint  his  back  blue.     Then  he  was 
happy.    He  was  not  a  brown  bird  any  longer,  but  a 
blue  bird.     That  is  how  we  got  our  first  bluebird. 
MARY  MILLER  FALKENER. 
(2nd  year  in  school.) 


How  the  Bluebird  got  bis  Color. 
Once  there  was  a  little  brown  bird.  Every  day 
he  would  look  at  the  sky.  He  wanted  to  be  blue. 
One  day  he  said,  "I  will  ask  the  Wish  Fairy."  So 
he  flew  away.  Up,  up  he  flew  until  he  got  to  her 
home  "Dear  Wish  Fairy."  he  said,  "I  am  only  a 
little  brown  bird.  I  want  to  make  some  one 
happy."  "Your  wish  is  granted."  And  as  she 
spoke  she  waved  her  wand.  And  the  little  bird  be- 
came blue.     That  is  how  the  bluebird  got  his  color. 

ARNOLD  BORDEN. 

One  little  boy  did  not  think  he  could  make  up  a 
story  about  the  bluebird,  so  he  told  how  the  robin 
got  his  red  breast.  Here  is  his  story,  an  excellent 
example  of  condensation  and  reproduction.  In  the 
original,  this  story  is  told  in  considerable  detail, 
covering  five  and  one-half  pages  in  the  book  and 
containing  some  five  hundred  words.  It  is  evident 
that  the  reproduction  was  made  upon  the  basis  of 
assimilation,  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  story  be- 
ing reproduced  in  a  few  words.  Such  a  reproduc- 
tion is  necessarily  the  result  of  active,  discriminat- 
ing thought. 


How  the  Robin  Got  His  Red  Breast. 
Once  there  was  a  good  Indian.  He  lived  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  forest.  All  the  little  birds  loved 
him.  There  was  a  wicked  Indian  who  did  not  like 
the  good  Indian  because  the  birds  loved  him.  One 
day  they  caught  him,  bound  his  hands  and  brought 
a  spark  from  the  camp  fire  and  threw  it  into  a  pile 
of  leaves.  But  just  then  a  little  bird  flew  down  from 
a  branch  of  a  tree  and  seized  the  spark  and  flew 
away.  As  he  flew  the  spark  blazed  up  red  and 
burned  his  breast.  That  was  our  first  Robin  Red 
Breast. 

WAYLAND  HAM. 
(2nd  year  in  school.) 


While  most  of  the  written  work  was  original  and 
spontaneous  there  were  occasional  exercises  in  re- 
production. Written  reproduction  was  always 
based  upon  oral  reproduction,  each  child  telling  his 
story  before  writing  it.  In  a  third  grade  last  year 
the  children  were  asked  to  tell  the  story  they  liked 
best  in  the  supplementary  reader  they  had  just  fin- 
ished. Each  child  chose  his  own  story  and  told  it 
in  his  own  words.  As  there  were  some  forty-odd 
pupils  in  this  room,  it  took  several  days  to  accom- 
plish this.  Finally  the  stories  were  written  in  school, 
during  a  language  period.  As  the  children  wrote, 
the  teacher  passed  up  and  down  the  aisles  observ- 
ing the  work  and  anticipating  mistakes  by  calling 
to  mind  the  "families"  in  spelling  and  the  rules  for 
punctuation  and  capitalization  as  she  saw  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  children,  but  making  no  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  story  itself,  such  suggestions  as  were 
necessary  having  been  made  in  the  oral  exercise. 
The  suggestions  were  of  this  nature:  "Could  you 
tell  your  story  again  and  not  say  'and'  so  often?" 
"Tell  just  one  thing  in  each  sentence."  "Is  'and' 
a  good  word  with  which  to  begin  a  sentence?"  At 
my  sugestion,  those  children  later  made  a  list  of 
good  words  with  which  to  begin  sentences,  which 
was  kept  on  the  board  for  reference.  Many  children 
chose  the  same  story,  but  no  two  children  told  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  I  give  below  two  versions 
of  one  story.  1  could  give  many  more  if  I  had 
space,  but  these  two  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  original  reproduction  obtained  by  this 
method.  These  stories  were  written  before  the  10th 
of  October,  1916,  by  children  who  had  been  third- 
graders  less  than  a  month. 

Going  to  Church. 

Kit  and  Kat  woke  up  early  one  Sunday  morning. 
Father  Vedder  said,  "If  there  are  any  twins  that 
want  to  go  to  church  with  me  they  had  better 
hurry. : '  Kit  and  Kat  got  out  of  their  cupboard  bed 
at  once.  Vrouw  Vedder  came  to  help  tbem  dress. 
On  the  way  Kit  took  hold  of  an  arm  of  a  windmill. 
It  took  him  high  in  the  air. 

Father  Vedder  said,  "Let  go.    Let  go." 

NAOMI  WILSON. 


GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

One  Sunday  morning  Kit  and  Kat  woke  up  very 
early.  They  asked  their  grandmother  if  they  could 
go  to  church.  So  they  ate  their  breakfast.  Then 
grandmother  said,  "Come,  twins,  and  let  me  dress 
you  for  church." 

When  they  got  on  their  dresses  grandfather  said, 
"Are  you  all  ready  for  church." 

"Yah,"  said  Kit  and  Kat. 

On  the  way  they  met  the  preacher.  He  puf  his 
hand  on  Kit's  head  and  said,  "Come  on  little 
twins." 

Soon  they  came  to  the  church.  They  went  in  and 
sat  down.  The  preacher  preached.  Then  the  peo- 
ple stood  up  to  sing.  Grandmother  stood  up  too. 
Kit  and  Kat  bumped  their  heads.  They  forgot 
they  were  in  church  and  both  said  "Oh." 

When  the  bag  came  around  grandmother  put  in  a 
peppermint.     The  twins  put  in  a  penny. 

ESTER  NORRIS. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  this  work  was 
done  in  school.  Under  no  circumstances  were  chil- 
dren given  '•compositions"  to  write  at  home.  All 
exercises  were  written  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  teacher  who  endeavored  to  anticipate  errors, 
acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  time  to  correct  a 
mistake  is  "before  it  occurs."  If  a  child  made  an 
error  in  spelling,  in  capitalization,  or  inpunctuation 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  with  the  questions, 
"What  should  that  be?"  and  "Why?"  The  teacher 
herself  then  erased  the  wrong  form  and  the  child 
replaced  it  with  the  correct  form.       No  child  was 


allowed  to  have  an  eraser.  From  the  beginning 
children  were  trained  in  correct  "placing  and 
spacing"  and  absolute  neatness.  They  were  their 
own  severest  critics.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  a  child  ask  his  teacher  to  rub  out  a  word 
that  was  perfectly  correct  because  "he  thought  he 
could  write  it  better." 

Children  do  what  is  expected  of  them  and  there 
is  great  ethical  and  moral  value  in  the  teaching 
that  always  Requires  their  best  effort  and  accepts 
nothing  less. 

(To  be  continued.) 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


BETTER  SPELLING  CONTEST. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  spelling  contest 
in  the  past,  so  far  as  results  in  spelling  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  that  the  poor  spellers  have  been 
weeded  out  too  soon  and  they  are  the  ones  that 
need  the  drill  the  most. 

A  plan  has  been  tried  out  by  a  few  of  the  teach- 
ers, however,  which  seems  to  overcome  this  difficul- 
ty somewhat  especially  in  oral  spelling. 

When  the  pupils  miss  a  word  instead  of  taking 
their  seats  as  is  customary,  they  remain  on  the 
floor  and  continue  to  spell,  a  committee  being  ap- 
pointed to  keep  score.  The  child  missing  the  least 
number  of  words  is  declared  the  winner.  In  this 
way  all  the  pupils  remain  on  the  floor  and  continue 
to  spell  during  a  definite  given  time. 

If  a  word  has  been  misspelled  the  teacher  spells 
the  word  and  pronounces  a  new  word  for  the  next 
pupil. 

WAR  TIMES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  many  hints,  suggestions  and  letters  from 
various  sources  suggesting  that  more  attention  be 
given  just  now  in  our  public  schools  to  matters  of 
war  time  and  oversea  interests  are  getting  results  in 
some  quarters  even  this  early  in  the  year. 

From  the  Rockingham  School  News  comes  the 
suggestion  of  chapel  exercises  for  a  month,  woven 
around  the  .present  war ;  its  causes,  why  we  are  in 
it,  how  we  are  getting  ready,  what  our  government 
is  doing,  women's  part  in  the  war,  and  so  on. 

From  the  same  paper  we  cull  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing a  school  try  to  secure  a  roster  of  all  its  former 
students  who  are  now  serving  with  our  fighting 
forces  and  of  sending  the  school  paner  to  them 
whenever  the  addresses  can  be  found. 

Both  of  these  ideas  are  excellent  and  may  well 
be  ndonted  by  other  schools.  The  right  sort  of 
snirit  is  back  of  these  ideas  and  will  result  in  much 
good. — University  News  Letter. 

TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ  USING  THE 
ADOPTED  BOOKS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  primer  starts  right  off 
with  a  complete  story,  and  a  very  interesting  one  at 
that.  This  story  is  to  be  told  to  the  class  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  Then  it  is  reproduced,  if  there 
is  time,  by  dramatizing  or  by  having  one  or  more 


of  the  class  tell  it.  Next  each  sentence  is  presented 
just  as  it  appears  in  the  primer  story,  first  from 
the  board  (preferably),  or  directly  from  the  book. 
The  individual  words  are  taught,  from  the  sentence, 
as  sight  words  and  phonic  drills  are  given  daily 
after  the  reading  of  the  first  story.  Ultimately  the 
work  in  phonics  is  used  for  getting  new  words. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of  the  book.  For  detailed 
study,  teachers  are  referred  to  the  manual. 

A  sight  word  is  a  word  that  is  to  be  taught  as  a 
whole ;  it  is  neither  to  be  spelled  nor  sounded  at 
first.  No  sounding  need  be  undertaken  until  the 
children  know  the  words  of  the  first  story.  This 
will  give  them  a  starting  point.  At  first,  then, 
all  the  words  are  to  be  given  as  sight  words;  the 
children  to  know  them  by  sight  and  recognize  them 
just  as  they  would  an  individual  in  a  group. 
After  a  child  can  read  a  page  (the  class  has  the 
book  from  the  very  first),  see  if  he  knows  the  words 
separately.  Hold  up  the  Perception  Card  (these 
will  be  furnished  you)  with  the  word  printed  on 
it;  if  he  knows  the  word  let  him  say  it,  if  he  does 
not  know  it  let  him  find  it  on  the  page  in  the 
primer.  Then  go  back  to  the  card  and  let  him  say 
it  again,  turn  to  the  word  list  in  the  back  of  the 
book  and  let  him  find  it  thre,  put  on  the  board  for 
him,  introduce  him  to  it  in  every  way  that  you  can 
think  of.  The  idea  is  for  him  to  know  that  word 
the  next  time  he  sees  it — and  he  will  if  it  is  properly 
presented.  The  writer  has  seen  it  tried.  LET 
EVERY  CHILD  IN  THE  CLASS  HAVE  A  TRIAL 
EVERY  TIME,  NO  MATTER  HOW  LONG  IT 
TAKES.  Leave  off  something  else  if  you  have  to, 
but  don't  slight  the  beginners  in  reading. — From 
S.  B.  Underwood's  Leaflet  to  his  Teachers. 

A  GOOD  PROBLEM  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Furnishing  a  house  is  a  problem  suggested  by 
"Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans."  Each 
room  may  be  represented  by  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper 
and  illustrations  from  catalogs  used  for  the  furnish- 
ing. The  prices  quoted  in  the  catalog  will  give  the 
material  for  problems  which  grow  out  of  this.  Stu- 
dents may  calculate  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  room 
to  suit  the  taste.  They  may  plan  the  furnishings 
within  a  certain  sum.  In  doing  this  they  will  have 
to  take  out  pieces  of  furniture  of  certain  prices  and  • 
substitute  cheaper  ones  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost. 
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How  many  teachers  or  principals  read  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  Congress  in  December?  It  is  not 
too  late  now.  Get  it  and  read  it  carefully  and  dis- 
cuss it.  with  your  pupils.  A  good  time  will  be  the 
reopeniug  of  schools  in  January. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a 
bulletin  explaining  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  that  pro- 
vides Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education.  Every 
school  superintendent  should  secure  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin,  and  begin  at  once  to  qualify  under  this 
law. 


The  Kittrell  school  presented  just  before  Christ- 
mas a  play  entitled  "Christmas  Beyond  the 
Trenches."  The  characters  represented  the  differ- 
ent nations  now  at  war— a  good  way  to  teach  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  the  principles  for  which 
America  and  the  other  Allies  are  fighting. 


Send  North  Carolina  Education  the  news  about 
your  school  and  community  work,  the  real  boiled- 
down  things  that  you  are  doing. 


Ask  the  Committeemen  to  read  the  article  under 
Lectures  on  School  Law  and  Administration  and  see 
if  they  are  performing  their  duties. 


Every  high  school  should  have  a  good  orchestra 
and  every  elementary  school  should  have  a  good 
chorus.  Music  is  a  very  necessary  subject.  We 
are  publishing  elsewhere  an  article  showing  how 
the  churches  can  aid  in  this  subject.  Read  the  arti- 
cle, Organ  Music  for  Children.  The  plan  of  the 
Raleigh  schools  to  give  concerts  during  the  year 
should  commend  itself  to  other  schools. 


When  using  postage  stamps  to  make  remittances  J 
by  mail  send  one's  or  three's.  Two's  are  not  so'"1 
easily  usable  as  under  the  former  rates  of  postage. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  school  gar- 
dens. Don't  let  the  spring  overtake  you  with  no 
preparation  for  this  most  important  phase  of  school 
work. 


Superintendent  E.  M.  Rollins,  of  Vance  County, 
urges  his  teachers  to  hang  on  the  school  walls  pic- 
tures of  men  and  women  in  the  community  who 
have  been  prominent  but  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  suggestion.  Accompanying 
the  picture  should  be  a  brief  statement  showing 
what  the  man  or  woman  did  that  made  each  worthy 
of  mention. 


The  officers  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  have  not  yet  made  their  reports 
to  the  Secretary.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  pub- 
lish the  complete  list  in  this  issue. 


How  many  school  children  can  tell  at  sight  the 
flags  of  England  and  France  especially?  If  they 
are  unable  to  answer  this  question  send  them  to 
the  last  "Program  for  North  Carolina  Day.'' 


A  good  work  for  all  boys  is  suggested  by  "Nature 
Study  Review"  for  Boy  Scouts,  namely,  to  notice 
the  wounds  in  trees  and  cover  them  with  paint  or 
better  still  with  tar  and  thus  save  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  injurious  fungi. 


Teachers  should  preserve  especially  the  "Pro- 
gram for  North  Carolina  Day,"  prepared  for  use  in 
the  schools  in  December.  Supt.  Horn,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  in  his  address  before  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  pamphlets  ever 
prepared  for  use  in  the  schools.  Teachers  of  his- 
tory, English  and  even  geography  will  find  valuable 
material  in  it  every  year  to  use  in  the  schools.  Make 
it  a  necessary  part  of  your  supplementary  litera- 
ture. 


The  Lafayette  Association  founded  at  the  Univer- 
sity should  become  state-wide  and  nation-wide.  This 
is  the  psychological  moment  to  study  and  become 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Lafayette  and  to  exalt 
the  ideals  to  which  he  devoted  his  life 


The  following  wise  and  patriotic  sentiment  was 
sent  by  Supt.  Webb,  of  Granville  County:  One  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Oxford  a  few 
days  ago  said:  "If  I  ever  had  any  hesitancy  or  luke- 
warnmess  in  regard  to  my  interest  and  support  of 
the  public  schools,  it  has  been  swept  to  the  winds 
by  the  world  conditions  of  today.  I  will  cheerfully 
bear  any  reasonable  increase  in  taxation  for  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  schools.  It  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  on  which  we  can  build  a  safe  civilization 
for  the  future." 
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THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

Governor  T.  W.  Biekett  has  appointed  the  five 
members  of  the  State  Educational  Commission 
authorized  by  the  last  session  of  fhe  General  Assem- 
bly.   They  are : 

President  R.  H.  Wright,  East  Carolina  Training 
School. 

Professor  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education  Trin- 
ity College. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer,  President  of  Meredith 
College. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Wilkes 
County  public  schools. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  Richmond 
County  and  Rockingham  city  schools. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  General  As- 
sembly with  appointive  power  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor.  It  is  empowered  to  make  a  survey 
of  educational  conditions  in  the  State,  to  codify  the 
public  school  laws,  to  investigate  the  methods  and 
the  cost  of  supplying  text  books  to  the  public 
schools,  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  State 
printing  plant,  the  matter  of  public  school  teach- 
ers' pensions,  and  is  directed  to  report  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1918. 


THE  TEACHER-PATRIOT. 

The  teacher  without  loyalty  to  the  nation,  with- 
out patriotism — not  the  vocal  kind,  but  the  service 
kind — should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  children. 
This  is  not  the  time  when  instructors  of  the  young 
should  be  permitted  to  hide  behind  "democratic 
freedom"  or  "academic  freedom,"  or  any  other 
perverted  phrase  or  syllogism  and  give  aid  to  the 
enemy  by  raising  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  to  either  the  justice  or  the  righteousness  of 
America's  position  in  this  war.  Such  doubts  are 
created  sometimes  today  by  those  who  say  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  send  American  troops  abroad, 
or  this  is  a  rich  man's  war,  or  individual  liberty  is 
interfered  with  when  a  man  is  arrested  for  abusing 
the  government,  and  a  number  of  other  familiar 
phrases  that  you  may  hear  on  the  trains  and  else- 
where. 

This  war  is  so  terrible  because  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  is  so  conscienceless,  so  brutal,  so 
fiendish;  and  those  who  try  to  curb  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  would  put  an  end  forever  to  such  an 
organization,  are  traitors  to  civilization  and  should 
be  the  last  persons  to  be  permitted  to  teach  the 
young. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  altogether  by  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches;  although  theirs  is  a  big  part. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  back  home  full  of  sacrifice 
and  supported  by  a  patriotism  that  warms  the  blood 
even  in  the  farthest     trenches  in  the    lines    of  the 


Allies.  In  every  school  room,  therefore,  there  should 
be  a  teacher-patriot — one  who  feels  keenly  the  nec- 
essity of  winning  this  war,  who  instructs  the  pupils 
daily  in  acts  of  economy  that  help  the  food  admin- 
istration to  feed  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  who 
teaches  the  parents  in  communities  where  the  march 
of  soldiers  is  never  seen  and  the  sound  of  martial 
music  is  never  heard  that  this  is  a  war  for  humanity 
and  that  the  young  men  who  go  to  fight  for  their 
country  should  feel  the  saeredness  of  the  task  even 
as  the  devout  crusader  felt  it  when  he  drew  his 
sword  against  the  unspeakable  Turk.  The  teacher 
should  carry  the  story  of  his  or  her  patriotic  ser- 
vice into  the  teachers'  meetings  where  the  contagion 
of  patriotism  may  sweep  over  the  whole  profession. 
Whosoever  is  less  than  this  is  less  than  a  good 
teacher,  and  whosoever  gives  aid  to  the  enemies  by 
criticizing  in  the  presence  of  children  the  American 
Government,  or  its  officers,  or  its  motive  in  the  war 
shrould  be  discharged.  We  must  win  the  war,  and 
to  win  it — we  must  be  a  unit. 


AN   ARITHMETIC   PROBLEM   FOR   GRAMMAR 
GRADE  PUPILS. 

The  following  problem  was  presented  to  the  pu- 
pils of  Fayetteville  Road  school,  Durham  County, 
and  was  worked  by  James  Thomas.  It  deals  with 
community  problems.  How  many  of  your  pupils 
can  work  it,  and  how  many  teachers  can  propose 
a  problem  similar  to  this  dealing  with  the  farm 
work  in  their  respectiv  ecommunities? 

1.  A  farmer  planted  an  acre  in  cotton.  Estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  cultivation  at  $3.75  per  day,  for  8 
days;  for  himself  and  team,  $1.25  per  day  for  3 
days  hoeing;  and  $12.75  for  guano;  find  the  cost  of 
growing  the  cotton. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  gathering  the  1,575  pounds 
of  cotton  at  95  cents  a  hundred. 

3.  After  the  ginnc*  had  taken  his  toll,  it  was 
found  that  100  pound  seed  cotton  produced  33  1-3 
pounds  of  lint  and  2  bushels  of  seed.  Find  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  crop  if  the  seed  sold  for  $1.00  per 
bushel  and  the  lint  27  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Find  his  gain  on  the  crop  if  the  ginner's 
charge  for  baling  the  botton  was  $1.25. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  growing  the  acre  in  wheat, 
using  the  same  amount'  of  guano  and  valueing  the 
work  of  the  farmer  and  his  team  the  same  as  for 
the  cotton,  if  it  requires  1  1-4  bushels  of  wheat  to 
sow  the  acre  and  one  day  to  drill  in  the  grain,  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  being  $3.00  per  bushel. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  grain  at  75 
cents  per  hour,  if  the  harvester  can  cut  the  grain  in 
2  1-2  hours. 

.After  the  thresher  had  taken  his  toll  it  was  found 
that  the  farmer  had  22  bushels  of  wheat  when  car- 
ried to  the  mill,  if  the  miller  takes  1-16  for  toll  and 
a  bushel  of  wheat  produces  40  pounds  of  flour,  how 
many  barrels  of  flour  will  the  farmer  make? 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  flour  at  $13.50  per  bar- 
rel. 

9.  Will  he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much  by  plant- 
ing, the  acre  in  wheat?  .    .    . 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  Direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
COURSE  F  0  R  1917-1918. 


A  STUDY  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 


Those  who  are  making  a  study  of  Reading  should 
follow  carefully  the  book  in  the  Reading  Circle  list. 
The  following  outline  has  been  used  with  consider- 
able success: 

1.  What  have  you  done  during  the  teaching  of 
the  text  to  increase  the  child's  reading  power — ■ 
(mastery  of  words  both  as  to  pronunciation  and 
meaning)  ? 

2.  What  have  you  done  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
text,  to  increase  the  child's  desire  to  read?  (What 
telling  of  the  stories  in  advance,  what  introduction 
of  current  events,  literary  material,  previous  story 
or  outside  material  did  you  employ?) 

3.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  shape  the 
child's  moral  ideals  and  conduct? 

4.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  develop  the 
child's  reasoning  powers? 

5.  How  have  you  used  the  text  to  give  the  child 
pleasure,  give  him  a  taste  for  good  literature,  or  lead 
him  to  look  forward  with  expectancy  to  something 
in  the  course  ahead  of  him?  Have  you  done  any- 
thing to  cause  him  to  desire  to  go  further  in  school? 

Twenty-three  good  papers  were  presented  and  the 
suggestions  presented  in  them  were  fully  discussed. 
The  following  paper  is  one  of  the  number  and  was 
presented  by  a  third  grade  teacher.  The  reader 
should  keep  in  mind  the  five  questions  asked  above. 

The  paper  given  below  was  worked  out  by  one  of 
the  Durham  County  teachers  from  the  above  out- 
line: 

Method  of  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Third  Grade. 

By  Miss  Lucille  Phillips. 

I.  In  order  to  make  the  mechanical  side  of 
reading,  the  word  drill,  more  interesting  and  less 
monotonous,  I  try  to  throw  a  spirit  of  play  into  it. 
This  is  done  by  drawing  stairs  or  ladders  and  hav- 
ing the  children  climb  the  ladder  very  quickly.  I 
always  try  to  limit  the  word  drill  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen words,  and  it  contains  the  new  words  and  re- 
view words  that  might  give  trouble.  Only  when 
the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  in  the  book  are 
they  divided  on  the  board.  If  the  children  learn 
to  pronounce  a  word  by  syllables  on  the  board, 
they  usually  stumble  when  they  find  it  in  reading 
unless  it  is  also  divided  in  the  book. 

Oftentimes  I  have  the  children  make  a  list  of 
words  they  can  not  pronounce  and  from  these  lists 
I  write  the  word  drill  for  that  day.  On  Friday 
I  have  a  review  of  the  words  mis-pronounced  during 
the  week.  To  make  this  interesting  the  class  is 
divided  into  companies.  A  captain  is  chosen  for 
each,  and  there  is  usually  a  race  to  see  which  com- 
pany can  pronounce  the  most  words. 

I  always  try  to  give  the  simplest  meaning  of  a 
word,  illustrating  it  when  possible  from  things  of 
interest  to  the  child.  In  discussing  the  meaning 
of  beacon  light  I  said,  "Suppose  we  go  nutting 
and  half  of  us  go  one  way  and  half  another.     Be- 


fore we  part  we  decide  that  if  we  get  lost  we 
shall  build  a  big  fire  on  a  hill.  This  would  be 
our  beacon  light,  and  it  was  just  such  a  light  that 
the  Greeks  set  up."  The  children  seem  to  under- 
stand the  words  better  when  they  are  illustrated 
than    when    a    mere    definition    is    given. 

II.  The  greater  number  of  the  stories  in  Pro- 
gressive Road  are  legends  and  folk  tales,  and  I 
found  they  appealed  at  once  to  the  children's  imagi- 
nation. In  order  to  create  an  interest  in  the  stories 
of  Thor  and  Odin,  I  passed  around  a  book  con- 
taining many  interesting  things  about  Scandinavia. 
There  were  many  good  illustrations  of  the  old  vik- 
ing boats  and  homes  in  it.  I  explained  that  these 
were  the  people  who  used  to  believe  in  Thor,  the 
god  about  whom  we  were  to  study.  The  children 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  boats  and  dresses 
and  I  afterwards  had  an  oral  description  of  these 
for  a  language  lesson.  Before  studying  the  "Fall 
of  Troy,"  I  told  the  story  of  Helen.  This  made 
them  much  more  interested  in  the  story.  So  in 
studying  all  these  stories  I  tried  to  bring  in  some 
outside  thing  bearing  upon  the  lesson. 

III.  I  did  not  try  to  bring  out  a  moral  with 
every  story.  Sometimes  the  children  are  less  inter- 
ested when  a  moral  is  found  in  every  story  read. 
Sometimes  I  let  each  child  find  out  what  the  story 
taught  him,  write  it  and  then  read  to  class.  In 
the  story  of  "The  Lost  Charm"  the  fact  that  some 
people  are  just  like  cats  and  dogs  was  brought 
out.  We  then  decided  that  only  cats  and  dogs 
were  made  to  fight  and  not  little  children  at  recess. 
In  the  story  of  "Loki  and  the  Dwarfs"  most  of 
the  children  at  once  decided  that  it  taught  us  that 
if  we  were  bad  we  were  punished.  They  all  decided. 
too,  that  it  was  much  better  not  to  do  really  wrong 
things,  for  as  one  of  the  little  girls  said:  "The 
wrong  will  hurt  us  when  we  get  big-up  men  and 
women." 

IV.  In  every  reading  lesson  I  let  the  children 
read  to  get  the  thought.  There  is  usually  a  known 
thought  in  every  story  and  from  this  known 
thought,  with  my  help,  the  children  were  usually 
able  to  reason  out  the  unknown.  To  aid  in  this 
I  had  the  children  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
person  in  the  story,  and  then  think  and  decide 
whether  they  would  have  done  as  he  did.  "Would 
you  do  what  King  Alfred  did  or  would  you  have 
become  angry  when  the  house  wife  spoke  crossly  to 
you?"  Sometimes  some  of  the  children  decided  at 
once  that  they  would  not  have  done  as  the  story- 
book man  did.  Then  I  had  them  tell  why  they 
thought  it  better  to  do  differently,  and  if  it  would 
be  better. 

As  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  I  put 
questions  on  the  board  that  required  thought  and 
reasoning  and  had  children  write  answers.  I  had 
them  select  the  most  humorous,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  saddest  and  the  funniest  parts  and  read  in  cor- 
rect tones;  if  sad,  slowly;  if  humorous,  somewhat 
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faster  and  with  lighter  tones.  I  had  them  select 
also  any  parts  that  gave  a  picture  and  read  it  to 
to  the  class. 

V.  I  explained  to  the  children  .that  some  of  these 
stories,  especially  those  about  Hercules,  Thor  and 
Odin,  King  Alfred,  Fall  of  Troy,  and  King  Arthur 
would  be  read  in  the  higher  grades  in  a  different 
form.  They  were  very  much  interested  because  .of 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  something  the 
larger  pupils  were.  All  decided  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  reach  the  higher  grades,  for  they  were 
anxious  to  read  the  larger  books  about  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights. 


LIFE    OF    ROBERT    E.    LEE    FOR    BOYS    AND 
GIRLS. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

The  above  subject  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  from 
the  press  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  tjy 
Professor  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Thompson  Hamilton,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

General  Lee  has  been  held  up  so  long  as  the  ideal 
American  citizen  that  boys  may  naturally  wonder 
if  he  was  ever  human  like  other  boys.  Moreever, 
the  farther  we  are  removed  from  a  great  character 
the  less  of  the  human  do  we  see.  Therefore,  only 
the  immortal  elements  come  down  to  us  and  these 
seem  to  grow  more  and  more  into  the  ideal.  So  it 
has  been  with  Robert  E.  Lee.  However,  the  authors 
have  really  presented  the  human  Lee  for  boys  and 
girls  to  read,  and  since  January  is  the  month  when 
the  life  of  Lee  should  be  brought  into  the  school 
room  the  character  as  it  is  presented  here  which 
shines  more  splendidly  by  making  it  shine  through 
the  human,  should  be  studied  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  atiele  to  give  the  human 
Lee  in  part  as  portrayed  by  the  authors. 

Like  most  masterful  men  he  possessed  a  very 
strong  temper.  It  broke  his  control  occasionally  in 
boyhood  and  when  in  anger  he  could  show  traits 
that  were  decidedly  human.  This  is  illustrated  by 
instances  when  he  threw  missiles  at  his  nurse  be- 
cause she  crossed  him.  Moreover,  in  the  army  his 
temper  would  sometimes  get  beyond  his  control, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  restrain  himself,  and 
when  he  would  fly  into  a  passion  it  is  said  that  his 
staff  sometimes  suffered  as  a  consequence.  The  au- 
thors say  that  at  one  time  Lee  noticed  one  of  his 
officers  in  a  restive  state  or  perhaps  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  resent  his  outbursts.  Then  Lee  exclaims, 
"Colonel  Taylor,  when  I  lose  my  temper  don't  let 
it  make  you  angry."  However,  the  beauty  of  his 
character  comes  out  more  strongly  in  his  maturer 
life  after  he  had  attained  the  mastery  of  himself. 
Then  he  could  pass  a  wounded  federal  soldier  and 
exclaim  in  a  voice  full  of  sympathy,  "My  son,  I  hope 
you  will  soon  be  well."  The  greatest  victory  that 
a  man  achieves  is  in  gaining  the  mastery  over  him- 
self, and  this  story  is  not  told  often  enough  to  boys 
and  girls.  Lee's  great  victory  in  this  respect  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  he  ever  won. 
His  Sense  of  Humor. 

Few  people  think  of  General  Lee  as  a  humorist 
or  as  having  even  a  sense  of  humor.     The  authors 


give  several  examples  that  make  him  appear  dis- 
tinctly human.  In  writing  to  his  daughter-in-law 
in  1862  he  describes  his  own  personal  appearance 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reader  smile.  He 
speaks  of  his  "ugly  face,"  his  "white  beard  as  stiff 
and  wiry  as  the  teeth  of  a  card"  and  he  finally 
adds  "an  uglier  person  you  have  never  seen  and  so 
unattractive  is  it  to  our  enemies  that  they  shoot  at 
it  whenever  visible  to  them.'' 

One  day  one  of  his  officers  in  speaking  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  said  bitterly,  "I  wish  all  those  people 
were  dead,"  but  Lee's  prompt  reply  doubtless 
brought  a  smile  in  the  place  of  a  frown.  He  said, 
"How  can  you  say  so,  general!  Now,  I  wish  they 
were  all  at  home  attending  to  their  own  business." 

His  fine  humor  appears  especially  in  his  letters  to 
his  children.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  cats.  In 
one  of  his  letters  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  a  cat 
that  had  belonged  to  his  friend,  he  said  "I  foretold 
his  end.  .  .  .  Coffee  and  cream  for  breakfast, 
pound  cake  for  lunch,  turtle  and  oyster  for  dinner, 
buttered  toast  for  tea,  and  Mexican  rats  taken  raw 
for  supper.  He  grew  enormously  and  ended  in  a 
spasm."  One  would  think  this  a  proper  end  for 
such  a  well-fed  cat.  Then  in  the  same  letter  he  writes 
of  visiting  a  friend  who  had  some  very  fine  cats. 
After  speaking  of  them,  he  said,  "I  saw  cats  as  is 
cats"  in  Sarassa. 

Love  of  Animals. 

Another  fine  human  characteristic  that  he  possess- 
ed was  his  love  of  animals,  especially  of  fowls,  cats, 
and  horses.  He  had  in  his  tent  or  headquarters 
a  pet  cat  and  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
others,  especially  those  with  "a  streak  of  yellow" 
on  them.  In  a  letter  he  says,  "I  have  heard  of  a 
batch  of  kittens  at  a  settler's  town  on  the  river 
and  have  the  promise  of  one  of  them."  While  he 
was  at  Fredericksburg,  it  is  said,  a  hen  made  a  home 
in  his  tent  and  each  day  "layed  an  egg  under  his 
bed,"  and  this  same  hen  followed  him  to  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

The  dumb  animals  seemed  to  know  him  as  their 
friend  and  his  affection  for  them  was  very  notice- 
able. None  but  such  a  friend  could  have  given  such 
a  description  of  his  favorite  horse,  Traveler,  that  the 
authors  reproduce.  After  the  war  he  was  away 
from  home  one  one  occasion  and  in  writing  to  his 
daughter  he  said,  'How  is  Traveler?  Tell  him  I  miss 
him  dreadfully,  and  have  repented  of  our  separa- 
tion but  once — and  that  is  the  whole  time  since  we 
parted." 

Visitors  frequently  sought  souvenirs  from  Gen- 
eral Lee's  home,  and  on  one  occasion  a  lady  in  tak- 
ing leave  put  out  her  hand  to  pull  a  hair  from 
Traveler's  mane.  The  general  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand  and  bowing  low  before  the  lady  said,  "Please, 
madam,  take  one  of  mine  instead." 

The  historian  has  emphasized  Lee's  humanitarian- 
ism  in  war,  his  life  at  West  Point,  and  his  affection 
for  the  students  while  he  was  superintendent. 

To  bring  out  all  the  fine  human  traits  that  Lee 
possessed  "would  make  this  article  too  long  and 
might  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  authors.  But 
in  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  hinted  at  the 
beginning  that  the  authors  have  written  a  delightful 
story  and  during  the  month  of  January  it  should 
be  read  very  widely. 
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WHY  TEACH  DRAWING 

J.  L.  Long,  Dallas,  Texas. 


In  a  certain  city  the  treasury  of  the  public  schools 
was  somewhat  overdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
though  not  alarmingly  so  for  a  city  of  such  re- 
sources. On  the  Board  of  Education  was  a  con- 
servative business  man  who  felt  the  unwise  policy 
of  closing  the  year  with  a  deficit.  He  contended 
that  drawing  and  music  were  fads  and  that  by  dis- 
pensing with  these  departments  the  salaries  of  the 
supervisors  could  be  applied  on  the  deficit. 

In  talking  with  the  Superintendent,  who  had  oc- 
casion to  call  at  his  office,  he  was  telling  of  a  visit 
he  had  made  to  one  of  the  schools  and  of  certain 
changes  he  thought  should  be  made  in  some  detail 
about  the  building.  This  was  within  the  purview 
of  his  duty  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  build- 
ings and  repairs.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
his  sugestion  clear,  and,  finally,  he  reached  across 
his  desk  and  picked  up  a  tablet,  remarking,  "Let 
me  have  some  paper.  It  seems  that  I  can't  make 
myself  understood  unless  I  have  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  paper.'" 

The  Superintendent  said,  "Now,  Mr.  M ,  I'm 

glad  you  made  that  remark.  You  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  draw — to  express  yourself 
through  the  medium  of  a  pencil  sketch.  You  admit 
that  you  cannot  get  along  without  this  method  of 
expression,  crude  though  your  drawing  may  be. 
Notwithstanding  your  own  experience,  you  say 
drawing  is  a  fad,  and  you  propose  to  take  away 
from  the  school  children  the  opportunity  to  learn 
what  you  admit  you  cannot  get  along  without." 
He  replied,  "Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right  about 
that." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  M —  had  been  that  he 
thought  that  the  object  of  a  school  drawing  course 
was  to  make  artists  or  near  artists  of  the  pupils. 
While  such  a  purpose  would  indeed  be  high  and 
praiseworthy,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  school 
drawing.  Ability  as  an  artist  in  the  sense  of  paint 
brushes  and  canvas,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  gift  of 
nature,  which,  to  produce  a  master,  must  be  given 
years  of  uninterrupted,  intensive  cultivation  under 
unusual  conditions.  School  drawing  may,  of  course, 
discover  the  exceptionally  gifted  individual.  Yet, 
its  real  object  is  far  broader  in  that  it  applies  to 
the  average  pupil  under  average  conditions,  and 
gives  him  skill  which  may  be  practically  applied  in 
many  fields,  apart  from  "art"  in  its  restricted  sense. 
Comparatively  few  of  us,  indeed  a  very  small  per 
cent,  ever  touch  an  artist's  palette,  but  most  of  us 
have  need  almost  daily  of  the  application  of  those 
principles  which  are  included  in  the  usual  school 
drawing  course. 

Drawing,  as  a  subject  of  study  in  school,  falls  far 
short  of  its  real  value  if  it  is  made  an  end  rather 
than  a  means.  Taught  as  an  end,  it  functions  in 
the  development  of  artists.  Taught  as  a  means,  it 
functions  in  the  development  of  artisans.  Of  artists 
there  are  comparatively  few,  as  has  been  stated.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  artisans  without  number 
and  the  demand  for  intelligent,  skilled  artisans  is 
unlimited. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  a  teacher,  a  silversmith,  a 
printer,  a  milliner,  a  dressmaker,  a  tailor,  a  carpen- 


ter, a  cabinet-maker,  a  machinist,  a  plumber,  a  pa- 
perhanger,  a  builder,  an  engineer,  a  saleswoman,  an 
embroider,  a  shipping  clerk,  an  electrician,  a  real 
estate  salesman,  a  contractor,  that  would  not  find 
skill  in  drawing  of  surpassing  value  in  increasing 
his  potency  in  his  vocation. 

In  certain  of  these  callings  a  sense  of  correct 
proportion,  and  an  appreciation  of  design,  which 
comes  through  a  good  course  in  drawing,  are 
especially  desirable  and  helpful.  Indeed,  this  is 
true  in  almost  every  activity  that  calls  for  intelli- 
gence, originality  or  initiative. 

Drawing  enriches  the  mental  content  and  makes 
a  more  intelligent  artisan.  His  ability  to  use  a  pen- 
cil, to  sketch  what  he  has  in  mind,  and  thus  make 
himself  understood,  makes  him  more  intelligible, 
more  forceful,  more  efficient.  For  instance,  an  ex- 
pert printer  submitted  in  our  office  the  proof  of  a 
circular  he  was  preparing  to  print  for  use.  He  is 
a  good  printer  and  he  had  set  up  the  matter  in  neat 
form.  A  young  man  of  the  office,  however,  who 
happened  to  see  the  proof,  remarked,  "I  wouldn't 
arrange  it  that  way;"  and  with  his  pencil  sketched 
hurriedly  .the  outline  of  a  cut  which  we  had,  an  1 
indicated  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the  head- 
lines. His  suggestions  were  immediately  recognized 
as  a  decided  improvement  and  the  printer  adopted 
them.  After  the  young  man  went  away,  the  printer 
remarked,  "If  I  could  use  a  pencil  as  that  young 
man  can,  and  show  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  I  could 
land  ten  big  printing  jobs  to  every  one  that  I  now 
succeed  in  landing." 

The  above  illustration  suffices  to  show  how  skill 
in  drawing  may  enter  into  the  success  of  those  in 
almost  any  avocation  by  increasing  their  efficiency 
and,  consequently,  their  earning  power.  Indeed, 
no  other  subject  in  the  school  course  can  be  made 
to  more  effectively  reinforce  one's  efforts  and  to 
supplement  and  illumine  one's  arguments. 

Yet,  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  drawing 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  such  training  is  valued  only  by  the  money 
which  it  may  earn.  Surely,  there  are  cultural 
values  in  school  drawing  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It  shows  its  refining  influence 
in  the  home  itself,  and  in  the  care,  beauty  and  or- 
derliness of  its  premises.  It  creates  an  interest  in 
home  and  and  a  desire  to  improve  home  conditions, 
as  does  probably  no  other  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. It  fosters  "home  ties,"  and  leaves  a  cher- 
ished record  of  one's  childhood  handiwork. 

Drawing  has  another  cultural  value  in  that  it 
teaches  discrimination  and  good  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  colors  and  designs  in  rugs,  in  drapery,  in 
wall  paper  and  in  personal  attire.  It  exercises  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  selection  of  furniture 
and  its  arrangement  within  the  home.  In  other 
words,  drawing,  properly  outlined  and  taught,  not 
only  adds  to  one's  practical,  bread-winning  power, 
but  it  also  tends  toward  the  inducement  and  estab- 
lishment of  that  restful,  peaceful  atmosphere  in 
the  home  that  means  so  much  in  the  culture,  refine- 
ment and  joy  of  its  occupants. — Industrial  Arts 
Magazine. 
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WHAT  THE  TEACHER  CAN  DO  TO  GET  THE 
PUPIL  TO  STUDY. 

J.  B.  Robertson,  Superintendent  ,Cabarrus  County 
Public  Schools. 

"Thinking  educates;  nothing  else  does."  Some- 
one else  has  well  said :  "To  study  is  to  think." 
Therefore  if  we  as  teachers  would  educate  the  chil- 
dren under  our  care  we  must  get  them  to  study.  It 
is  through  study  that  the  pupil  acquires  both  knowl- 
edge and  power,  the  products  of  an  education. 
Hence  we  see  clearly  the  importance  of  study.  But 
what  can  the  teacher  do  to  get  the  pupil  to  study? 

1.  Put  the  pupil  into  the  proper  grade.  If  the 
pupil  is  in  a  grade  too  low  he  does  not  need  to  study 
and  neither  does  he  find  any  interest  in  old  stories ; 
if  he  is  in  a  grade  too  high  the  way  is  dark  and  the 
load  is  heavy  and  he  will  dread  them  and  shun  them. 

2.  Maintain  the  most  friendly  relation  with  the 
pupil  and  show  a  personal  interest  in  him.  We  work 
best  and  most  cheerfully  for  those  whom  we  like. 

3.  Assign  the  lesson  properly,  (a)  Assign  it 
.specifically  and  carefully,  (b)  Give  enough  of  the  new 
lesson  in  terms  of  the  old  to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
the  new  and  do  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the 
pupils'  interest  in  the  new.  fc)  Talk  up  the  lesson, 
(d)  Do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  lesson  and  make  it 
old  before  it  is  new,  but  pour  into  the  pupil  a  sweet- 
ened quart  of  the  new  lesson  to  be  studied  that  the 
pupil  may  study  it  and  give  you  back  two  gallons 
when  you  have  him  recite,  (e)  Tell  exactly  how 
you  expect  the  lesson  to  be  recited.  (Let  there  be 
exactness  and  business  in  your  methods  of  assign- 
ment and  the  pupil  will  begin  to  put  business  into 
his  methods  of  work  and  study.)  (f)  Let  the  pupil 
know  that  you  are  going  to  expect  him  to  know  it; 
and  if  necessary  require  certain  parts  or  all  the  les- 
son brought  to  the  class  prepared  in  written  form. 

4.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  study — begin  at  the 
beginning — make  clear  and  sure  the  fundamental 
parts — analyze  the  subject — let  it  unfold  in  the 
mind  as  you  consider  it — ask  and  answer  when, 
where,  what,  why.  Teach  the  pupil  to  see  the  whole 
and  then  the  parts,  the  parts  and  then  the  whole. 
Teach  the  pupil  to  see  the  leading  thought  and  the 
secondary  thoughts  with  their  relation  to  the  lean- 
ing thought.  Teach  the  pupil  after  he  sees  what  is, 
to  see  the  logic  in  it.  the  reason  why.  "Teach  the 
pupil  how  to  study  by  studying  with  him  but  not 
for  him." 

5.  Conduct  the  recitation  so  the  pupil  will  have 
to  know  his  lesson  or  show  up  wanting.  Popularize 
knowing  the  lesson  that  the  pressure  of  such  popu- 
larity may  be  felt. 

6.  Inspire  and  encourage  the  pupil  to  want  to 
know  something,  to  want  to  do  something,  and  to 
want  to  be  something. 

7.  Make  the  joy  of  being  and  doing  and  knowing 
so  good,  so  rich  and  so  thrilling  that  the  pupil  will  be 
moved  with  a  burning  hunger  and  thirst  after 
knowledge,  and  power  and  skill  and  character  and 
go  about  seeking  them  and  study. 


"If  they  hear  music  at  all,  it  is  the  ragtime  or 
vaudeville  type  or  the  mechanical  music  of  the 
moving  picture  theaters.  Some  of  them  hear  and 
join  in  the  Sunday-school  songs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  small  organ  or  piano.  Of  music  that  appeal 
to  the  best  of  their  emotions,  that  stirs  the  soul 
and  helps  to  form  good  taste  in  music,  they  hear 
little  or  none.  Many  of  these  children  live  amid 
the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  the  slums,  where  there 
is  little  to  appeal  to,  and  help  form  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  light  and  color,  form  and 
space.  Yet,  in  these  same  towns  and  cities  are 
scores  anf*  hundreds  of  costly  c  hurches,  beautiful 
and  attractive  in  the  vatilting  of  .their  ceilings,  in 
the  tinting  of  their  walls  and  the  colors  of  their 
windows,  and  impressive  in  their  spaciousness.  In 
almost  every  c  hurch  there  is  a  great  organ  with  its 
wide  range  of  tone  and  its  possibilities  of  har- 
monies which  stir  the  soul  to  its  depths  and  may 
help  toward  forming  better  tastes  and  nobler  ideals. 
But  these  churches  remain  closed  and  the  brgaus 
silent  while  the  children  work  in  the  mills  or  play 
in  the  alleys  and  their  souls  starve  unconsciously. 

"Why  should  not  every  church  in  which  there  is 
a  good  organ  and  which  has  a  competent  organist 
open  its  doors  freely  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  or  nine  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  for  one 
hour  every  week  at  such  time  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  largest  number  of  the  children  with- 
in its  reach  and  arrange  for  its  organist  to  render 
for  the  children  the  best  music  in  their  best  style? 
Sometimes  the  organ  music  might  be  varied  by 
orchestra  and  singing,  but  it  should  never  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  lesson  for  the  children.  It  should 
never  appear  to  be  in  any  way  didactic,  nor  should 
any  music  low  or  trashy  in  its  nature  be  included 
in  the  program.  The  music  period  should  never  be 
more  than  an  hour.  The  program  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  young  people.  The  older  people 
should  of  course  be  admitted,  but  as  the  guests  of 
the  children.  Children  should  be  permitted  to  come 
and  go  quietly.  If  ushers  are  provided  to  help 
them  find  seats,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their 
becoming  noisy  or  disorderly.  All  children,  the 
poor  and  rich  alike,  should  be  invited  and  made  to 
feel  welcome.  They  should  not  be  expected  to  dress 
for  the  occasion.  There  should  be  about  the  occa- 
sion no  formality  that  might  tend  to  keep  any  chil- 
dren away.  It  should  be  easy  for  newsboys,  mes- 
senger boys,  shop  girls,  boys  and  girls  from  the 
mills,  and  children  at  play  on  the  street  to  go  im- 
mediately from  the  occupations,  listen  to  the  music 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  hour,  and  return  directly 
again  to  their  occupations  or  play. 


ORGAN   MUSIC   FOR   CHILDREN. 

"In  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  United 
States  there  are  hnudreds  and  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  never  hear  good  music,"  declares  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  U.   S.  Cimmissioner  of     Education. 


The  last  three  years  of  war  have  made  radical 
changes  in  the  life  of  all  nations;  schools  will  have 
to  teach  about  the  world  not  so  much  as  it  was,  but 
as  it  is  and  will  be.  Te'xt-books  will  have  to  be  writ- 
ten which  recognize  the  great  changes  that  have 
come  to  all  peoples  in  economics,  history,  geography 
and  science.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have 
concluded  that  the  present  time  offers  a  great  op- 
portunity for  starting  the  Educational  Department 
which  they  have  long  been  preparing  to  organize, 
and  are  ready  to  make  great  efforts  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  new  needs  with  text-books  that  fit 
these  requirements. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


imagination  the  humblest  workers  or 
the  world  and  thereby  establish  an 
abiding  spiritual  kinship  with  them. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  sends  for  $1.00  a 
revised  edition  of  "Where  to  Sell 
Manuscripts,"  by  W.  L.  Gordon.  It 
contains  70  pages,  about  half  of  them 
blank  for  records  and   other  data. 

1  H  n 
"Wild  Animal  Ways"  is  a  book  by 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton, at  60  cents  net.  It  has  140 
pages  and  the  characteristic  marginal 
drawings  by  the  author  all  through 
the  book.  Particularly  captivating  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and   eighty-eight. 

H  H  H 
Recent  attractive  additions  to  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
are  Burroughs's  "The  Wit  of  a  Duck 
and  Other  Papers"  (28  cents  net), 
Irving's  "Tales  from  the  Alhambra" 
(44  cents  net),  and  Kipling's  "Stories 
and  Poems  Every  Child  Should 
Know"  Book  II    (52  cents  net). 

n    n    i 

From  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Com- 
pany (Philadelphia)  comes  Roray's 
"Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls"  (75 
cents  net)  and  Clutes'  "Experimental 
General  Science"  ($1.25  net).  The 
latter,  containing  3  03  pages  and  9  6 
illustrations,  is  designed  for  high 
school  work;  the  former  (196  pages) 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  arithmetic  and  is  de- 
signed as  an  elementary  text  in  home 
economics. 

.Ill 

From  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  comes  "The  Little  Book  of 
the  Flag,"  by  Eva  March  Tappan, 
122  pages,  price  40  cents  net.  It 
contains  in  colors  a  page  of  flags 
from  the  Liberty  Tree  and  the  Early 
Revolutionary  Flag  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  floats  today,  a  dozen 
stirring  chapters  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  he  flag,  and  two  dozen  pages 
of  patriotic  selections,  followed  by  an 
index  to  the  entire  book. 

i    n    n 

"Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty"     is     the 

martial  title  of  an  attractive     little 
book     just   issued    by     the   Iroquois 


Publishing  Company  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  The  authors  are  Gertrude  Van 
Duyn  Southworth  and  Paul  Mayo 
Payne.  It  is  a  ''national  reader  of 
patriotism"  with  portraits  and  large 
print  making  up  its  167  pages,  ex- 
clusive of  the  constitution.  Besides 
our  own  patriots  of  the  present  and 
past,  Lloyd  George  and  Rene  Viviani 
are  represented  in  the  selections. 
The  price  is  60  cents  net. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Patriotic  Reader,  by  Kather- 
ine  Isabel  Bemis,  Mathilde  Edith 
Holtz,  and  Henry  Lester  Smith,  Ph. 
D.  Cloth,  194  pages.  Price  56  cents 
net.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  reader  is  intended  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  for 
Junior  High  Schools.  The  selections 
relate,  in  the  order  given,  to  the 
origin  of  our  country,  the  glory  of 
our  history,  our  greatest  leaders 
(Washington  and  Lincoln),  amalga- 
mation of  races  in  America,  our 
country's  ideals,  our  flag,  and  our 
national  hymns  and  songs.  These 
are  followed  by  a  chapter  of  quota- 
tions and  short  selections  and  this 
by  an  index  of  authors  and  an  index 
of  titles. 


Weavers  and    Other    Workers,   by 

Jennie  Hall,  of  the  Francis  W.  Par- 
ker School,  Chicago,  111.  Author  of 
Viking  Tales,  Four  Old  Greeks,  and 
The  Story  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  170 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

A  supplementary  reader  that  rec- 
ognizes the  unity  of  all  life  with  lit- 
erature and  art.  There  is  a  logical 
sequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  sheep  and  the 
shepherd  come  first,  to  be  followed 
by  selections  about  the  spinner,  the 
weaver,  and  the  dyer,  until  finally 
the  finished  cloth  is  displayed  before 
the  reader's  imaginative  eye  in  open 
market  at  the  great  street  fairs  of 
the  Orient.  The  poetical  selections 
sing  the  joys  of  herds  and  green 
hillsides  and  of  pastoral  life  in  gen- 
eral. The  stories  from  the  classics 
are  draughts  from  the  fountains  of 
the  world's  finest  literature,  includ- 
ing the  Odyssey,  the  Bible,  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doone,  and  Robert 
Browning's  "Muleykeh."  The  pic- 
tures are  among  the  book's  strongest 
assets,  being  largely  reproduced 
from  photographs  of  famous  paint- 
ings. The  guiding  principle  of  the 
work  is  that  the  child,  through  the 
labor  of     his  hands,     should  see     in 


American  Patriotic  Prose.  With 
Notes  and  Biographies.  By  Augus- 
tus W.  Long.  Cloth.  404  pages. 
$1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  timely  book  and  a  useful 
one.  It  contains  the  most  informing 
and  inspiring  utterances  of  pioneers, 
patriots,  statesmen,  historians,  and 
leaders  in  American  thought  and 
progress.  The  list  of  authors  is  a 
iist  of  the  greatest  Americans.  The 
first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
tc  tributes  to  the  various  race  ele- 
ments that  have  entered  into  the 
American  stock.  Then  follow  groups 
of  selections  pertaining  to  the  suc- 
cessive periods — Colonial,  Revolu- 
tionary, Civil  War,  Reconstruction, 
etc.  There  are  numerous  selections 
from  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
others  giving  tribute  to  their  great- 
ness. The  section  called  "Gallant 
Youth"  is  especially  inspiring  be- 
cause of  the  vividness  with  which  it 
presents  the  ideals  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  youth  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  country  in  its  time  of 
need.  The  last  two  sections  are  call- 
ed "Responsibility"  and  "Opportun- 
ity" and  deal  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  present  generation  to  maintain 
American  ideals  of  free  government, 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  present 
and  immediate  future  both  for  the 
citizen  and  for  the  nation.  A  series 
of  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the 
authors  whose  work  appears  in  the 
text  closes  this  valuable  and  inspir- 
ing book. 


The  Annual  Declamation  Contest  at 
Trinity  College. 

The  annual  declamation  contest 
was  held  at  Trinity  College  on  Fri- 
day night  following  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Fifty-nine  speakers  represent- 
ing as  many  schools  appeared  in  the 
preliminary  at  the  College.  One 
other  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time 
and  arrived  too  late  to  enter  the 
contest.  The  following  won  in  the 
preliminaries  for  entrance  into  the 
final    contest: 

Wright  Wiggins,  Tarboro;  Alone- 
ous  Hinton,  Wakelon;  Dewey  Crews, 
Walkertown;  Orville  Haynes,  Hay- 
wood Institute;  Dan  Byrd,  Calypso, 
Simon  Moscovitz,  Henderson;  Ralpn 
Lee,  Fremont;  Dink  James,  Green- 
ville; J.  Wayne  Grahl,  Waynesville; 
Will  P.  Anderson,  Wilson;  Julius 
Tickle,  Liberty;  H.  G.  Epstein, 
Goldsboro. 

The  judges  were  Professor  T.  P. 
Harrison,  Raleigh;  Rev.  R.  H.  Wil- 
lis, Oxford;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Foushee, 
Durham.  The  judges  awarded  the 
medal  to  H.  G.  Epstein,  of  Golds- 
boro, and  named  Dan  Byrd,  of  Calyp- 
so, as  second  best. 
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Listening  Lesson  with  the  Victrota  XXV. 

School  No.  55,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Who  can  answer  these? 

When  and  where  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  written?  Who  was  the  author?  Was 
he  an  American?     Where  did  he  die,  and  where  is  he  buried?     Who  wrote  the  music? 

To  what  country  does  the  Mazurka  belong?  the  Gavotte?  the  Bolero?  the  Waltz? 
the  Czardas?     the  Minuet?     the  Tarantella?     the  Arkansaw  Traveler?     Sellenger's  Round? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  American  Indian  music?  What  instruments  are  used? 
When  is  the  flute  used?  q 

Many  grown-ups  will  hesitate  over  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  on  musical  topics;  yet, 
there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  answer  them  correctly  in  schools  where  they  hear 
the  music  on 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  has  been  sung  by  the  World's  Greatest  Artists  for  the  Victrola;   after  the  class  has  heard 
the  story  of  "the  Homeless  Bard  of  Home"  it  may  sing  this  famous   heartsong  with  the  band  accompaniment  on 
Victor  Record  18145. 

The  Folk  Dances  of  the  various  nations  may  be  heard  on  Victor  Records  made  especially 
for  the  school  and  playground;  they  may  also  be  heard  in  special  concert  numbers  by  Violin, 
Xylophone,  Bells,  Trio  and  Orchestra. 

The  Romance  of  the  Red  Man  is  an  absorbing  topic  in  Intermediate  Grades.  The  pupils 
like  to  hear  the  genuine  Indian  songs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  (Victor  Records  17611  and 
17635)  and  the  setting  of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"  (Victor  Record  35617) . 


New  Victor  Records  for  Your  School 

Songs 

Proch's  Air  with  Variations 

Amelita  Galli-Curci 


74557      / 

12  in.  $1.50  \ 


64744 

10  in.  $1 


Orchestra  Classics 
Lohengrin — Prelude  to  Act  III 


88592 
12  in.  $3 


64752 

10  in.  $1 


Victrola  XXV,  $75 

specially    manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people 


\         Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Have  you  received  a  copy  of  the  NEW  GRADED  LIST? 
See  your  Victor  dealer,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Danny  Boy    (Adapted  from 
an  Irish  Air  by  Fred  E. 
Weatherly) 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 
(Brahms) 
Philadelphia  Symphony 

Orchestra 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  f 
trademark.  "His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on  all  K' 
products  of  the   Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
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A   GOOD   DAY'S  WORK  IN   WAKE. 


School  Committeemen  of  the  County 
Organize  in  the  Interest  of  More 
School  Money  and  Better  Schools 
— To  Meet  Four  Times  a  Year. 

The  general  meeting  of  the 
school  committeemen  of  Wake  Coun- 
ty held  in  Raleigh  Saturday,  De- 
cember 15th,  marked  a  positive  step 
forward  in  the  history  of  public  edu- 
cation in  this  county.  The  following 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  taken 
from  the  News  and  Observer  of  Sun- 
day,   December    1-6  th: 

Voicing  a  growing  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  better  school  facilities,  in- 
creased salaries  for  teachers,  and 
more  attention  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  rural  regions,  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  local  school 
committeemen  of  Wake  County  yes- 
terday held  a  most  significant  meet- 
ing in  the  auditorium  of  the  board 
of  education  in  the  court  house, 
formed  themselves  into  a  permanent 
organization,  agreed  to  meet  regu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  improving 
school  conditions  in  the  county,  and 
went  on  record  as  favoring  increased 
taxation  for  school  purposes.  The 
meeting  was  notable  for  a  large  at- 
tendance, in  spite  of  very  inclement 
weather,  and  for  an  enthusiasm  and 
interest  rarely  witnessed  on  such  oc- 
casions. On  all  sides  the  occasion 
was  spoken  of  as  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  improved  educa- 
tional effort  in  the  county. 

Warmly  Welcomed  to  Raleigh. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  11:30  o'clock  by  Super- 
intendent Edgar  W.  Knight  who  has 
all  the  while  urged  a  movement  by 
which  the  school  committeemen  of 
the  county  could  be  formed  into  a 
working  organization.  The  opening 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Withers,  of  the  State  College 
faculty,  who  was  afterwards  also  in- 
troduced as  the  president  of  the  Ral- 
eigh Rotary  Club.  Dr.  Withers  spoke 
briefly,  giving  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
committee,  and  emphasizing  the 
need  now  so  universally  felt  for  more 
money  for  school  teachers.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Broughton,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
introduced,  and  gave  also  a  welcome 
to  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Addresses  and  Discussions. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Montague,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Raleigh 
township  public  schools,  and  repre- 
senting that  body,  spoke  briefly  of 
the     solemn     responsibilities     which 

Every  teacher  needs  a  copy  of 
Lusby's  Normal  Question  Book.  It 
is  complete,  it  is  the  best.  Price 
$1.00.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


rested  on  all  men  who  take  the  oath 
of  school  committeemen.  He  gave 
those  present  some  valuable  advice 
and  urged  a  closer  observance  of 
their  obligations  to  the  children  of 
the  county.  Following  Mr.  Monta- 
gue, the  principal  address  of  the 
morning  was  made  by  State  Treas- 
urer B.  R.  Lacy,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "The  Duties  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  School  Trustees,''  which 
was  heard  with  marked  eagerness 
and  interest  by  all  present. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Crow,  chairman  of  the 
county  board  of  education;  Dr.  Ed- 
gar W.  Knight,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Sears,  business 
manager  of  the  county  board,  made 
brief  remarks.  Mr.  Crow  empha- 
sized the  need  for  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  the  school  committees  and 
hinted  that  an  effort  in  the  future 
would  be  made  to  rla  the  schools  of 
all  "drift  wood"  among  these  of- 
ficials.  Dr  Knight  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  exist 
in  the  county  organization  and  urged 
co-operation  to  strengthen  he  school 
system.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  actual  truth  about  the  work  of 
the  schools  should  be  told,  saying 
that  "to  flatter  ourselves  that  ours  is 
the  only  school  system  is  vicious  in 
its  effects  and  depressing  and  dis- 
couraging in  its  tendencies.  To  say 
to  ourselves  that  'we  are  the  people 
and  wisdom  will  die  with  us  will  do 
more  to  retard  actual  educational 
progress  than  anything  we  can  do. 
The  time  has  come,"  the  superinten- 
dent declared,  "when  we  must  tell 
ourselves  the  entire  truth  concerning 


our  schools  and  their  work,  and  I  am 
frank  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  yet 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  should 
feel  boastful  of  our  educational 
achievements  here."  Mr.  Sears  call- 
ed attention  to  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  school  work  and  urged  on  the 
local  communities  a  more  business- 
like method  of  looking  after  the 
school  moneys. 

In  Favor  of  More  Money. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the 
meeting,  perhaps,  was  the  prevalent 
sentiment  in  favor  of  more  money 
for  the  schools,  a  statement  which 
revealed  itself  in  numerous  remarks 
by  various  committeemen  and  by  no- 
table resolutions  introduced  with  a 
view  to  moulding  sentiment  else- 
where and  creating  action  which  will 

The  Teacher's  Quiz  is  the  best 
pocket  Normal  Question  Book.  Price 
50c.     Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson, 

Ky. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 

Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

Teaching  Agriculture  in 

Schools 

Simple,  Practical,  Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10  cts  in  postage  stamps  for  samples  of 

booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


American  Literature  the  Soul  of  the  Nation 

"If  school  children  are  to  grow  up  to  be  true  Americans  they 
must  know  their  country  and  its  ideals  well  enough  to  feej 
deeply  and  keenly  all  that  the  name  of  the  United  States  im. 
plies.  Facts  they  may  get  from  the  study  of  history ;  but  the 
living  spirit  of  the  nation  is  in  its  literature."— H.  E.  Fowler. 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  READINGS 

By  Leonidas  Warren  Payne,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Texas,  and  author  of  Southern  Literary  Readings 

is  just  the  book  to  arouse  young  people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  nation  is  built  and  to  stimulate  in  them  that  national  con- 
sciousness which  is  a  nation's  strength. 

Every  School  Should  Have  It. 

From  the  strictly  textual  standpoint  American  Literary  Readings  is  a  basal 
book  for  use  in  literature  classes---high  school,  normal  school,  and  academy- 
designed  to  place  the  study  of  literature  itself  above  the  study  of  the  history  of 
literature.  The  book  embodies  the  best  selections  from  the  best  Americah  au- 
thors from  Irving  to  the  present  day.  Purely  literary  in  tone,  these  comprise 
both  prose  and  poetry  such  as  people  should  know.  The  short  story  is  promi- 
nent and  poetry  is  provided  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  A  feature  of  the 
book  is  unusually  interesting  notes  and  biographies.  There  are  many  aids  for 
teachers. 

Illustrated  with  twenty-three  portraits,  one  map  and  a  ground  plan. 


CLOTH,  600  PAGES.    PRICE,  $1.40 


Chicago 


Rand  McNally  &  Company    New  York 


January,  19181 
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bring  relief  to  a  situation  which  is 
distressing.  Some  interesting  talks 
were  made  by  many  of  the  men 
present  and  the  body  to  a  man  seem- 
ed heartily  in  favor  of  means  by 
which  school  revenues  may  be  en- 
larged. Another  interesting  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  organization,  with 
officers  and  stated  times  for  meet- 
ings, whose  businsess  it  will  be  to 
aid  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  education  intelligently 
to  improve  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  a  whole.  Spirited  talks  were  made 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Templeton,  of  Cary;  Dr. 
H.  M.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest;  Mr. 
Holmes  Arendell,  of  Raleigh;  Mr.  B. 
F.  Montague,  of  Raleigh;  Mr.  N.  C. 
Hines,  of  Cary;  J.  W.  Penny,  of  Swift 
Creek  township,  and  others. 

Officers  and  Organization. 

Following  the  discussions  the  fol- 
lowing  officers   were   elected: 

Mr.  B.  F.  Montague,  Raleigh, 
president;  H.  M.  Poteat,  of  Wake 
Forest;  N.  C.  Hines,  of  Cary;  W.  C. 
Pulley,  of  Wendell,  and  Russell  Pow- 
ers, of  Auburn,  vice-presidents;  L. 
J.  Sears,  secretary-treasurer.  An 
executive  committee  was  formed  to 
consist  of  the  officers  of  the  organl- 

If  preparing  for  a  teachers'  exam- 
ination, write  the  Grayson  Normal, 
Grayson,  Ky.,  for  special  offer  on 
Correspondence  course. 


zation  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Crow  and  Su- 
perintendent Knight.  The  body 
voted  to  hold  another  meeting  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  January  for  the 
»  purpose  of  adopting  by-laws  and 
policies  governing  the  organization, 
and  to  meet  regularly  thereafter 
four  times  every  year. 

"A  Good  Day's  Work." 

A  group  picture  was  taken  in  front 
of  the  court  house  at  one  o'clock,  af- 
ter which  the  committeemen  return- 
ed to  the  auditorium  where  they 
were  served  a  delightful  luncheon 
furnished  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  served  by  some  of  the 
Raleigh  ladies.  Afterwards  Dr.  Z. 
M.  Caveness,  county  health  officer, 
spoke  to  the  meeting  on  the  health 
program  which  the  authorities  have 
on  and  the  plan  for  the  examination 
of  the  school  children  of  the  county 
now  under  way. 

Numerous  expressions  that  the 
meeting  had  been  of  great  value  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  county 
were  heard  on  every  hand.  Chair- 
man E.  B.  Crow,  of  the  county  boara, 
spoke  of  it  as  "a  good  day's  work 
for  the  schools  of  Wake  County,"  and 
others  were  freely  expressing  the 
opinion  that  a  finger  had  been  placed 
on  a  weak  spot  in  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  the  county  and  that 
good  fruits  of  the  day's  meeting 
would  be  forthcoming. 


He  who  has  surmounted  real  ob- 
stacles will  not  stumble  over  straws. 
— Duke   de   Boulogne. 

For  a  few  dollars,  you  can  pre- 
pare to  take  a  rigid  teacher's  exam- 
ination. Write  the  Grayson  Nor- 
mal,  Grayson,   Ky.,   for  particulars. 


SHORT  WINTER 
COURSES 

FOB  SUPERVISORS, 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS, 
HOME  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS  AND 
FARM  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS. 

George  Peabody  College  for 


Teachers 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Saber  and  Song 

A  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

BY  WILLIAM  THORNTON  WHITSETT 
Highly  praised  by  leading  American  critics.  Con- 
tains much  choice  material  suitable  for  school 
use.    A  Special  Booklet  and  Table  of  Contents 
sent  free.    For  sale  by  leading  bookstores  gen- 
erally.   Sent  postpaid  for  $1.35.    Orders  filled  by; 
Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Wills    Book    &  Stationery    Co.,    Greens- 
boro, N.  C, 
Stone-Barringer     Book     Co.,    Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


LIVE  OR  DEAD  LITERATURE? 

There  are  old  classics,  of  course,  that  will  never  die.  But  birth  and 
death  are  common  to  literature  and  humanity.  What  is  live  literature,  fit 
to  be  read  in  the  schools,  is  not  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

SOME  NEW  CLASSICS 

WISTER  :  THE  VIRGINIAN  (edited  by  James  F.  Hosic) 

(a  living  virile  story  of  American  life,  which  is  recognized  as  an  American  classic) 

LONDON :  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  (edited  by  Theodore  C.  Mitchill) 
(a  classic  story  of  a  dog— probably  the  best  dog-story  ever  written) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT  STORIES  (edited  by  Hart  and  Perry) 
(a  mixture  of  the  new  and  the  old ;  20  stories ;  297  pages) 

REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

These  books  are  in  the  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  series,  which  contains  about  170  volumes,  well  ed- 
ited and  durably  and  attractively  bound,  in  convenient  form— at  only  25  cents  each.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  or  give  us  a  trial  order.  For  the  convenience  of  our  North  Carolina  patrons, 
we  maintain  a  stock  in  Raleigh  with  the  North  Carolina  School  Book  Depository,  who  will  give 
the  regular  wholesale  discounts. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Virginia 
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Extension   Work  Done  by  the  State 
Normal  College. 

The  cause  of  food  conservation  in 
North  Carolina  is  to  be  served  by 
the  State  Normal  College,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  a  plan  recently 
evolved  and  now  about  to  be  put  into 
operation,  Jliss  Minnie  L.  Jamison, 
who  was  head  of  the  department  01 
domestic  science  of  the  college  here 
for  years,  and  who  is  on  leave  or 
absence  while  filling  a  position  in 
the  State  for  the  department,  aas 
been  called  back  to  the  College  to 
direct  this  new  movement.  The  Col- 
lege will  send  her  through  the  State 
to  give  one  and  two-day  demonstra- 
tions to  women  on  how  to  prepare 
and   to   conserve   food. 

The  State  Normal  expects  to  do 
this  extension  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  woman's  clubs  of  the 
State,  feeling  that  the  federation  af- 
fords the  largest  body  of  represen- 
tative women,  and  through  it  mos; 
women  can  be  reached  by  Miss  Jam- 
ison. Miss  Jamison  has  prepared  a 
bulletin  containing  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  0£  saving  wheat, 
meat,  sugar  and  fats,  and  the  bulle- 
tin is  regarded  as  the  best  for  North 
Carolina  people  yet  compiled,  inas- 
much as  it  takes  the  conservation 
problems  of  the  State  into  considers 
tion  more  accurately  than  the  usual 
compilation. 

The  president  of  the  College,  Dr. 
J.  I.  Foust,  has  addressed  a  large 
number  of  club  women  in  all  the 
sections  of  the  State,  offering  to 
give  the  various  towns  an  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Jamison,  as  her  itin- 
erary is  being  made  up.  He  wrote, 
"This  college  is  willing  to  send  Miss 
Jamison  to  your  club  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  and  demonstrating  the 
principles  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
bulletin,  and  if  necessary  will  remain 
without  for  two  days.  The  College 
will  bear  all  expenses  incident  to 
this  work,  if  the  local  club  will  fur- 
nish the  equipment  and  the  small 
amount  of  material  needed  for  dem- 
onstration purposes." — News  and 
Observer. 


The  First  Fair  in  Duplin  County. 

The  first  fair  held  in  Duplin 
County  since  the  Civil  War  appearec 
in  November. 

•The  canned  goods  were  palatable 
looking  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  good  showing  of 
farm  products,  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. Possibly  the  finest  exhibits 
were  in  fine  arts  and  needle-work 
departments,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  State  fair. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  antique 
»nd  curio  departments  should  be 
mentioned  a  land  grant  dating  from 
the  time  of  George  III;  a  newspaper 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  another 
containing   announcement   of   the   as 


sassination  of  Lincoln;  a  garment 
90  years  old  made  from  cotton 
grown,  ginned,  spun  and  woven  by 
hand  in  Duplin  County.  There  was 
an  unusually  good  collection  of 
antique  firearms,  old  and  foreign 
coins,  paper  money  and  small  house- 
hold and  personal  objects,  a  mong 
which  was  a  hand-made  basket  2  00 
years  old. 

A  special  feature  was  the  baby 
parade  in  which  were  a  number  of 
attractive  and  fine-looking  babies, 
each  of  which  was  worthy  of  a  prize. 
— News  and  Observer. 


day)      it  brought     twenty-four,     the 
largest  number  yet." 


How  Falkland  School  Kept  Open  in 
the  Recent  Severe  Weather. 

The  question  as  to  whether  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Pitt  County  can  be  made  a 
success  has  had  a  thorough  testing 
during  the  recent  severe  weather, 
says  the  Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
of  December  21.  A  letter  just  re- 
ceived in  the  county  superintendents 
office  from  Falkland,  reports  that  the 
large  motor  truck  used  in  conveying 
the  children  from  one  of  the  outly- 
ing districts  to  the  Falkland  school 
has  not  missed  a  trip  this  week,  and 
has  brought  its  full  quota  of  chil- 
dren each  day.  This  is  very  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  numbers  of  schools  over 
the  county  had  to  close  down  for 
lack  of  pupils. 

The  following  qoutation  from  a 
letter  of  the  principal  of  the  Falk- 
land  school   is   interesting: 

"The  truck  has  run  every  day  this 
week,  bringing  the  largest  part  of 
our  pupils.  Monday  it  came  when 
children  right  in  the  village  could 
not  venture  out.     Today      (Wednes- 


WAR     OPENS     HUNDREDS    GOV'T 
JOBS   TO   TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S- 
Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  $1200  to  ?1S00;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  L  226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


{?&3j&  .-sis  s- I  *sy  ^/-/^jriT 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 


SCHOOL^CRAYONS 

f08  EDUCATIONAL  COLOHWOSll 


Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

83  FULTON  ST. NEW  YORK. 
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Pedestal  for  Bust  of  Muir. 

A  new  pedestal  for  the  bust  of  John 
Muir,  naturalist  and  explorer  is  now 
being  made  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  be  placed  in  the  biology 
building  where  the  bust  of  the  for- 
mer student  now  stands.  The  pe- 
destal will  bear  this  inscription: 

"John  Muir,  1838-1913 — Author, 
Explorer,  Naturalist — A  Priest  at 
Nature's  Shrine." 

John  Muir  was  one  of  Wisconsin's 
most  famous  students.  The  bronze 
bust  was  presented  to  the  university 
recently  by  Thomas  E.  Brittingham 
of  Madison,  and  is  a  replica  of  one 
in  the  American  Museum  of  New 
York,  executed  by  C.  S.  Pietro. — 
Press  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Fifty  Cents  to  the  Conscience  Fund. 

Shortly    after  the     Gaston  County 
fair  last  fall,  Mr.  J.  M.  Holland,  sec- 
retary of  the  Fair     Association,     re- 
ceived  the   following   letter: : 
"Mr.    Holland, 

Gastonia, 
Dear  Sir: 

During  the  fair  I  was  given  a 
teacher's  free  ticket  and  I  entered 
the  fair  grounds  on  it,  but  I  was  not 
teaching  at  that  time  and  I  feel  that 
it  was  not  right  and  I  wish  to  make 
restitution  for  it,  so  I  am  enclosing 
50  cents  in  this  letter." 

The  letter  was  signed,  "From  One 
Who  is  Trying  to  Live  the  Right 
Life,"  and,  as  The  Gazette  says,  it 
speaks  for  itself. 


group  lectures  are  provided,  Corre- 
spondence Courses  and  Reading 
Courses  are  arranged,  single  lec- 
tures are  given,  Readers  Service 
,  from  the  University  library,  and 
publications  on  Why  We  Are  at  War 
are   offered. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies 
there  has  been  formed  at  the  Uni- 
versity "The  Lafayette  Association." 
The  purpose  is  to  make  it  State-wide 
and  nation-wide  if  possible.  This 
is  an  association  composed  of  high 
school  and  grammar  school  students, 
parents,  and  others  interested,  called 
The  Lafayette  Association  to  sym- 
bolize the  ideals  to  which  Lafayette 
devoted  his  life  and  for  the  purpose 
of  "realizing  the  infinite  power  of 
the  public  school  as  the  center  of 
the  community  life  of  the  nation  in 
the  essential  task  of  nourishing,  de- 
veloping and  crystallizing  through 
expression,  the  national  spirit  of 
present  and  future  America." 


If  you  can't  attend  school,  take  a 
correspondence  course  with  the 
Grayson  Normal,  Grayson,  Ky. 


War  Information  Service. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  issued  a  leaflet  under  the  above 
caption  outlining  the  services  that 
the  University  proposes  to  render. 
It  seeks  to  form  extension  centres 
of  organized  groups  of  students  and 
offer  to  them  from  one  to  si* 
courses  at  each  centre.     In  addition 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Watch   the   date   on   your  label. 


Old  Dominion  Sanitary  Bubbling  Cup 
and  Water  Cooler  Combined 

APPROVED  BY  LEADING  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

aai       5  gallon  size $5.50 

6  gallon  size 5.75 

8  gallon  size 6.25 

10  gailon  size 6.75 

12  gallon  size 7.50 

15  gallon  size 8.50 


Cooler  with  Bubbler. 


We  carry  an  up-to-date  line  ol  FLAGS,  THER- 
MOMETERS, CLOCKS,  MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

and  all  other  school  supplies. 

School  Desks  Blackboards 

Immediate  shipment  from  Richmond, 
Va.    Write  for  complete  catalogue. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  W.  MARSHALL  ST..  RICHMOND.  VA. 


Readers  that  Arouse  Enthusiasm 

The  Child's  World 


SARAH  WITHERS 

Principal   Elementary    Grades    and 
Critic  Teacher  Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  (S.  C.) 


BY 

HETTY  S.  BROWNE 

Extension   Worker  in  Rural  School 

Practice  Winthrop  Normal  and 

lndustral  College  (S.  C.) 


WILLIAM  KNOX  TATE 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Beautiful  sample  pages  (including  charming  pictures  in  colors)  sent  on  request. 

B.  F".  Johnson  Publishing  Co, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 


School  Supplies 

\      ^SR' 

OPERA  CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW  SHADES, 
TEACHERS'  DESKS, 
TEACHERS'   CHAIRS, 
TYPEWRITER    DESKS, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS, 
SWEEPING  POWDER, 
SLATED  CLOTH, 
BOOK  CASES, 

LIQUID  SLATING, 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CRAYON, 
ERASERS,  FLOOR  OIL. 

The  Southern  Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


R.  L.  FLOWERS 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Sons  of  America ! 


Sons  of  America ! 
The  whole  world  breathless  waits  on  thee. 
Arouse  ye,  grasp  thy  vengeful  steel 
To  save  endangered  liberty. 
Remember  how  our  fathers  bled 
Remember  how  our  honored  dead 
Who  marched  to  death  thro'  fields  of  red 

That  all  men  might  be  free. 

Sons  of  America ! 
The  war  lords  of  the  earth  arise 
To  trample  down  the  fruits  of  peace 
And  raise  their  banners  to  the  skies 
Remember  thou  poor  Belgium's  cry 
Whose  honor  taught  her  how  to  die — 
There  is  a  judgment  writ  on  high 

Against  her  enemies. 


Sons  of  America ! 
Let   loose   thy   guns,    death-dealing   flame 
To  blast  the  vulturous  brood  of  war 
Into  the  darkness  whence  they  came. 
Ye  men  of  freedom,  prove  your  worth 
Till  fires  of  peace  light  every  hearth, 
Till  tyranny  is  beat  to  earth. 

And  slavery's  but  a  name. 

Sons  of  America ! 
With  every  flag  of  war  unfurled, 
Are  marching  by  in  thundering  hosts 
To  give  a  freedom  to  the  world. 
Across  the  seas  our  men  shall  sweep — 
Ye  craven  lords  of  war,  now  weep. 
For  all  your  kingdoms  in  a  deep 

Oblivion  shall  be  hurled. 
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A  PLAN  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


By  L.  L.  Matthews 

H  can  be  readily  understood  by  a  little  reflection 
that  the  work  of  supervision  by  a  County  Superin- 
tendent, having-  under  his  administration  eighty 
schools,  must  of  necessity  be  very  inadequate.  I 
find  that  1  can  do  little  more  in  visitation  than  ob- 
serve the  plans  adopted  by  various  teachers  in 
establishing  a  relationship  between  their  work  and 
the  outline  course  of  study;  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  teacher  is  properly  dividing  her  attention 
among  the  various  grades;  to  see  that  every  grade 
is  pursuing  the  subjects  required  and  properly  di- 
viding its  time ;  to  see  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
is  complying  with  the  law,  relative  to  the  hours  to 
be  taught ;  to  see  that  the  physical  conditions  are  in 
harmony  with  sanitary  requirements;  to  see  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  relative  to  recesses  for  recreation,  ect.,  are 
complied  with.  More  than  this  during  a  short  visits 
can  a  superintendent  hardly  be  expected  to  do.  Un- 
der existing  conditions  the  real  basis  for  one  more  or 
less  inadequate  supervision  is  laid  in  our  township 
meetings  in  which  provision  is  made  for  each  teacher 
to  express  himself  or  herself  fully  on  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  in  the  public  school  must 
be  observed  in  order  that  certain  specific  plans  and 
purposes  may  be  recognized  and  adopted  for  guid- 
ance. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  for  adequate  supervision  the 
county  should  be  divided  into  at  least  six  districts 


of  Sampson  County. 

with  a  supervising  teacher  for  each.  This  done  we 
could  hope  more  or  less  satisfactorily  to  unify  the 
system  in  the  county,  thus  insuring  the  accomplish- 
ment in  each  district  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
public  school  was  instituted. 

Under  existing  financial  conditions  probably  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  undertake  to  supply  this  need 
now.  The  first  step  which  I  would  suggest  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  office  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent more  effective  would  be  the  employment 
of  a  competent  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  who 
could  master  the  details  of  the  administrative  side 
of  the  office.  This  would  unite  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  and  enable  him  to  double  his  effici- 
ency in  the  field. 

1  wish  to  add  that  my  official  association  with 
Mrs.  Lamb  in  her  demonstration  work  through  the 
schools  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  cause  and  1 
look  forward  with  interest  to  a  plan  of  coordinating 
as  far  as  possible  the  educational  side  of  the  work. 
of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  County  Farm  Demonstrator,  with 
the  schools  of  the  county. — From  his  Annual  Report. 


At  their  commencement  exercises,  January  30, 
the  girl  graduates  of  public  school  76  in  New  York 
City  carried  no  flowers.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school  that  this  has  happened. 
As  they  marched  to  receive  their  diplomas,  both 
boys  and  girls  bore  thrift  stamps  and  war-savings 
stamps. 


LIVE  OR  DEAD  LITERATURE? 

There  are  old  classics,  of  course,  that  will  never  die.  But  birth  and 
death  are  common  to  literature  and  humanity.  What  is  live  literature,  fit 
to  be  read  in  the  schools,  is  not  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

SOME  NEW  CLASSICS 

WISTER  :  THE  VIRGINIAN  (edited  by  James  F.  Hosic) 

(a  living  virile  story  of  American  life,  which  is  recognized  as  an  American  classic) 

LONDON :  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  (edited  by  Theodore  C.  Mitchill) 
(a  classic  story  of  a  dog— probably  the  best  dog-story  ever  written) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT  STORIES  (edited  by  Hart  and  Perry) 

(a  mixture  of  the  new  and  the  old ;  20  stories ;  297  pages) 

REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

These  books  are  in  the  Macmillan  Pockcl  Classics  series,  which  contains  about  170  volumes,  well  ed- 
ited and  durably  and  attractively  bound,  in  convenient  form— at  only  25  cents  each.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  or  give  us  a  trial  order.  For  the  convenience  of  our  North  Carolina  patrons, 
we  maintain  a  stock  in  Raleigh  with  the  North  Carolina  School  Book  Depository,  who  will  give 
the  regular  wholesale  discounts. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Virginia 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS  IS  BEGUN 


At  the  last  Teachers  Assembly  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Superintendents  T.  R.  Foust,  P.  M.  Har- 
per and  S.  J.  Bell  was  appointed  "for  the  purpose 
of  studying  conditions  affecting  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  means  whereby  the  revenue  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  may  be  increased."  The  reso- 
lution also  instructed  the  committtee  after  making 
the  investigation  to  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
and  the  report  is  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

"Acting  under  these  instructions  from  the  As- 
sembly and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allen  we  met 
in  Raleigh  on  December  28  and  29  and  carefully 
studied  the'  situation  with  reference  to  conditions 
in  North  Carolina  at  this  time  and  we  have  tried 
to  suggest  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  means 
whereby  we  think  the  situation  may  be  improved 
in  order  to  relieve  the  present  crisis  which  is  facing 
the  educational  interests  of  North  Carolina. 

The  resolution  which  was  passed  at  Charlotte 
states  that  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  world 
war  are  causing  a  large  number  of  the  best  trained 
men  and  women  to  enter  fields  of  work  other  than 
teaching  because  of  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  this 
profession.  This  statement  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion was  amply  justified  by  the  reports  which  each 
member  of  the  committee  made  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  in  his  particular  field  of  work,  and 
also  by  the  reports  which  have  reached  the  State 
Superintendent  during  the  past  six  months. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  critical  situation  in 
our  educational  work  and  your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  next  year  it  will  be  even  harder  to 
maintain  a  proper  teaching  force  unless  something 
is  done  to  insure  the  teachers  that  better  salaries 
can  be  paid. 

While  your  committee  has  no  exact  data  on  the 
pay  of  teachers  in  comparison  with  other  profes- 
sions, yet  it  is  common  knowledge  that  teachers 
in  North  Carolina  are  poorly  paid  in  comparison 
with  what  equal  talent  receives  when  the  work  is 
done  in  other  professions. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  when  we  compare  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  school  purposes  in 
North  Carolina  with  the  amount  expended  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  teaching  force 
that  is  at  all  adequate. 

A  Comparative  Study. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great  need  of  in- 
creased funds  in  North  Carolina  in  order  to  main- 
tain efficient  schools,  in  comparison  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention,  and 
through  you  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the 


following  facts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1914: 

Amt    Exp'd  Cost    per 

per    capita  Pupil    per 

Annual               Monthly        of    Total  Day    for 

Salary  Salary     Population  Tchrs  Salary 

.$524.60                 $06.07                 $5.62  $.1433 

.    32S.S8                    49.16                   2.79  .0923 

.    242.69                    39.79                    2.16  .064 


United    States     

S.     Atlantic     Division. 
North     Carolina 


Mississippi — cost    per    day    per    child 0585 

(Mississippi   lowest   in   the   United   States.) 

Ought  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  expect  us 
to  educate  the  children  as  well  as  they  are  edu- 
cated in  other  sections  of  the  country  when  the 
average  salary  in  North  Carolina  is  just  about  one- 
half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States? 

'The  figures  tabulated  above  were  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  for 
1914,  and  by  reference  to  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Noith 
Carolina,  we  find  that  the  annual  slaary  for  tecah- 
ers  in  North  Carolina  for  the  school  year  1915-16 
was  $264.36,  and  the  average  monthly  salary  for 
the  same  year  was  $42.42.  This  shows  only  a  ••  en- 
slight  increase  in  the  average  annual  salary  and  the 
average   monthly   salary  for  the   last   year. 

While  we  live  no  figures  to  show  the  average 
annual  and  monthly  salary  of  the  present  school 
year,  yet  we  know  that  there  has  been  very  little 
increase  because  the  tax  rate  is  practically  the  same 
and  there  has  been  no  reassessment  of  the  property. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
only  a.  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  received  by 
the  teachers  since  1914,  yet  we  know  that  the  liv- 
ing expenses  have  increased  enormously.  We  wish 
that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  give  you  the  cost 
of  living  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
living  now,  but  the  figures  are  not  available.  The 
bare  statement  of  the  fact,  however,  carries  con- 
viction because  we  all  know  that  the  actual  living 
exepnses  have  increased  from  seventy-five  per  cent 
to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

We  do  have,  however,  the  actual  cost  of  living  in 
one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the, State.  This  aver- 
age was  secured  by  having  twenty  teachers  to 
make  out  a  schedule  of  their  expenses  and  an 
average  was  taken.  This  average  showed  an  an- 
nual cost  of  living  which  exceeds  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  women  who  are  teaching  in  the  high 
schools   of  that   city. 

We  know  it  has  been  said  that  a  great  many 
teachers    get   more   than   they   are   worth. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  this,  but  we 
believe  that  this  statement  can  be  applied  to  any 
profession,  and  the  way  to  get  service  commen- 
surate with  the  pay  is  to  be  able  to  offer  a  salary 
that  will  induce  the  best  talent  to  remain  in  the 
work.  Because  a  few  instances  can  be  cited  where 
the  teacher  is  really  not  worth  as  much  as  he  gets 
does  not  justify  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
putting  such  a  small  amount  into  the  education  of 
their  children.     Puthermore,  we  believe  that  even 
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the  best  teacher  who  is  harassed  constantly  with 
the  problem  of  meeting  expenses  cannot  render 
the  best  service  to  the  school. 

We  think  that  enough  has  been  said  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  even  in  normal  times 
something  should  be  done  if  we  expect  our  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  progressive  State,  but,  as 
abnormal  prices  prevail  in  securing  the  actual  ne- 
cessities of  life  now,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  be  some  immediate  relief  or  our 
schools   are   bound   to   suffer. 

Your  committee  in  formulating  this  report  has 
had  two  things  in  view:  First,  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  situation  for  the  next  school  year?  and, 
second,  what  should  be-  done  in  order  to  bring 
permanent  relief? 

Three  Sources  From  Which  to  Draw  Salaries. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  first  position:  namely, 
the  immediate  needs,  Ave  see  only  three  sources 
from  which  to  secure  more  money  for  the  teachers' 
salaries  next  year: 

1.  Chapter  33,  section  8,  Laws  of  1914,  provides 
for  a  special  county  levy  in  order  to  bring  the 
school  term  up  to  four  months.  Statistics  in  the 
State  Superintendent's  office  show  that  only  fifteen 
of  the  one  hundred  counties  have  levied  the  maxi- 
mum tax  provided  by  this  statute.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents and  County  Board  of  Education 
ought  to  increase  their  salary  schedule  next  year 
and  then  ask  the  County  Commisisoners  to  levy  a 
special  tax  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  schools, 
with  the  increased  salaries. 

In  order  to  assure  the  teachers  who  are  now 
in  the  service  that  their  salaries  will  be  increased 
next  year  the  County  Boards  of  Education  ought 
to  let"  the  teachers  know  that  they  will  revise  the 
salary  schedule  and  give  an  increase.  This  should 
be  done  as  early"  as  possible  in  order  to  retain  the 
efficient  teachers  who  are  now  -at  work  in  the 
various  counties. 

This  plan  will  increase  the  funds  in  those  coun- 
ties that  have  not  already  levied  the  maximum 
special  tax  provided  in  Chapter  33,  Laws  of  1913, 
unless  they  already  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  raise  the  salaries  and  apportion  for  four 
months'  school  term. 

2.  Those  townships  and  districts  which  now  have 
a  local  tax  should  be  encouraged  to  increase  that 
tax,  if  necessary,  to  the  maximum  (which  is  now 
50  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  $1.50  on  the  poll)  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  better  salaries.  Also  a  vigorous  campaign 
should  be  waged  to  get  those  townships  and  dis- 
tricts that  now  have  no  local  tax  to  vote  the  same 
in  order  to!  provide  properly  for  their  schools. 

3.  There  should  be  a  general  saving  in  order 
to  put  as  much  into  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
as  possible.  If  the  people  in  the  rural  districts 
would  furnish  the  wood  and  some  other  necessary 
incidentals,  the  amount  saved  could  go  into  the 
teacher's  salary. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  the  above  are  the  only 
sources  from  which  more  money  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries can  be  secured  for  next  year. 

The  Need  of  an  Educational  Campaign. 

Now  with   reference   to   a   permanent   policy   for 


securing   more   funds   in   order     to     improve     the 
schools : 

1.  There  should  be  a  vigorous  campaign  in  or- 
der to  get  the  people  to  ratify  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  will  be  voted  upon  next  No- 
vember for  a  six  months'  school  instead  of  the 
present  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  four 
months. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  provide  means 
whereby  the  minimum  term  shall  be  six  months  in- 
stead of  four.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the  annual  rather 
than  the  monthly  salary  that  counts.  We  will  be 
able  to  secure  better  teachers  at  the  same  salaries 
if  we  have  a  longer  term.  We  cannot  emphasize 
this  point  too  strongly  because  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  next  great  step  to  be  taken  in  the  edu- 
cational work  is  to  have  it  written  in  our  Constitu- 
tion that  no  school  in  North  Carolina  shall  run 
for  less  than  six  months. 

2.  The  addition  to  the  local  tax  in  those  com- 
munities that  now  have  it  and  the  voting  of  local 
tax  in  those  communities  that  do  not  have  any 
should  be  encouraged.  This  voting  of  local  tax 
not  only  helps  to  solve  the  immediate  needs,  but 
establishes  a  permanent  policy  on  which  to  build  up 
good  schools. 

What  we  have  said  with  reference  to  special  tax 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  cities  and  towns  as 
well  as  the  rural  districts.  Some  of  our  cities 
have  already  seen  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  tax 
rate  to  a>  maximum  of  50  cents,  and  others  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  the  same.  We  are  also  gratified 
to  be  able  to  state  that  some  of  the  rural  town- 
ships and  districts  have  increased  their  local  tax 
rate  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  last  legislature. 

3.  In  order  to  bring  these  matters  sharply  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  there  should 
be  a  definite  plan  of  campaign.  Superintendent 
Joyner  showed  us  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, which  he  has  in  mind  and  we  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  same.  We,  therefore,  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  go  into  details  along  this  line,  but 
we  most  earnestly  urge  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachei's'  Assembly  to  lend 
its  hearty  support  to  a  vigorous  campaign  in  order 
that  the  schools  may  be  put  on  a  better  basis. 

Organizing  the  Campaign. 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  January  18.  In  the  meantime  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  had  called  a 
conference  of  school  men  and  women  to  meet  in 
Raleigh  on  that  date  to  formulate  plans  and  inaugu- 
rate a  State-wide  campaign  for  incresing  school 
funds  for  the  miantenance  at  full  efficiency  and 
the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  recommending  a  State-wide  cam- 
paign for  the  following  purposes,  was,  after  dis- 
cussion,   unanimously    adopted. 

The  conference  appointed  the  following  State 
Executive  Campaign  Committee: 

Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  President  of  the  Department 
of  School  Boards  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
of  Salisbury  Schools,  Chairman. 
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T.  D.  Warren,  Chairman  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Craven  County. 

George  M.  Rose,  member  of  the  Charlotte  School 
Board.  « 

Chas.  H.  Ireland,  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  of  Guilford  County. 

W.  N.  Everett,  Chairman,  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Richmond  County. 

"W.  N.  Montague,  member  of  Raleigh  School 
Board. 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 


struction, and  X.  W.  Walker,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  were  appointed 
Advisory  Members  of  this  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  formulate  plans  and  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  districts  and  counties 
of  the  State  and  to  direct  the  State-wide  campaign, 
the  various  committees  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  and  of  its  departments,  to  co- 
operate with  this  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  unanimously  appropriated  $500 
towards  the  expenses  of  this  campaign. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 


V — County  Summer  Schools. 

In  this  letter  I  wish  to  outline  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  county  summer  schools  to  take  the 
place  of  the  institution.  Your  institute  work  of  last 
summer  was  valuable  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  board,  since  it  gave  you  first  hand  informa- 
tion as  to  the  conditions  and  needs  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Moreover,  you  are  about  con- 
vinced, or  should  be,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  ele- 
vating much  higher  the  teaching  profession  through 
institutes.  They  have  served  their  day  as  a  useful 
instrument  in  teacher  training.  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  institute  conductors  in  the  past  have 
been  talking  sub  rosa  to  the  effect  that  the  institute 
as  a  teacher  training  institutes  is  not  a  success.  It 
has  been  worth  the  money  because  it  has  generated 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  increasing  interest  in  education.  As  a 
result  it  has  been  easier  to  vote  taxes,  erect  school 
buildings,  establish  libraries,  and  give  the  teacher 
a  professional  background..  But  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  move  a  step  higher.  We  must  retain  the 
good  of  the  old  institution  and  add  it  to  a  real  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  teachers. 

There  should  be  in  every  county  one  school  plan- 
ned somewhat  like  the  East  Carolina  Training 
School  or  the  Appalachian  and  Cullowhee  Schools. 
The  year  should  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  one 
of  which  should  be  a  summer  term.  Such  a  school 
would  occupy  the  time  of  a  group  of  teachers  for 
twelve  months.  This  will  be  one  way  to  increase 
the  salary  of  teachers,  which  is  an  exceedingly  live 
question  just  now.  It  will  require  some  legisla- 
tion, perhaps,  to  perfect  such  an  institution.  But 
this  summer,  your  board  can  determine  what  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  make  a  beginning.  You  have 
means  at  hand  for  beginning  the  work.  In  the  first 
place  a  summer  school  of  at  least  six  weeks  or  two 
months  should  be  established  in  at  least  half  of 
the  counties  this  year.  These,  of  course,  should  be 
in  the  State  high  schools.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  how  can  you  secure  the  funds  for  such  a 
school?  In  the  first  place,  the  law  gives  the  county 
board  of  education  power  to  reserve  as  a  contingent 
fund  "  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  salary  of  an 
assistant  superintendent,  and  to  defray  such  other 
supervision  and  administration  expenses  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  for  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  home  demonstration  and  club  work."  The  eountv 


board,  therefore,  has  ample  authority  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  defray  the  exepnses  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  to  teach  in  each  school  and  "other 
supervisory"  expenses.  Moreover,  it  has  authority 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  pro- 
vides funds  that  might  be  secured  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  encourage 
just  the  kind  of  work  that  such  a  summer  school 
should  be  established  to  carry  on. 

In  the  third  place,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  the  power  to  apportion  a  part  of  the  fund 
appropriated  for  the  nse  of  the  State  high  schools 
to  these  summer  schools.  Such  a  use  of  the  State 
high  school  fund  would  be  clearly  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  "act  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  rural  communities"  makes  it  easy 
for  any  county  that  would  desire  to  see  such  an 
institution  established  in  the  community  to  raise  a 
small  amount  by  taxation  for  its  support.  Or  if 
the  district  already  has  a  special  local  tax,  it  might 
use  a  part  of  that  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Here  are  four  ways  by  which  the  funds  for  such 
an  institution  could  be  raised.  The  district,  the 
county,  the  State,  and  the  nation.  By  combining 
all  of  these  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  number 
of  county  schools  next  summer. 

Such  a  school  should  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. The  principal  should  be  elected  for  twelve 
months,  the  dormitory  or  teacherage  already  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  communities  could  be  used 
by  the  principal.  In  this  way  he  would  become 
a  fixture  in  the  community#  and  the  community 
could  grow  around  the  school.  The  whole  State 
department  could  not  do  better  than  to  turn  all 
of  its  energies  in  this  direction.  Such  an  insti- 
tution sould  become  the  established  teacher  train- 
ing school  of  the  county.  Agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics, canning  and  club  work  of  all  "kinds  could  be 
taught.  Moreover,  all  new  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates,  all  second  grade  teachers,  and  others 
could  be  directed  to  these  schools.  Moreover,  the 
children  of  the  community,  especially  those  too 
small  to  work,  and  those  desiring  to  progress  faster 
than  possible  in  the  old  school,  and  those  desiring 
only  the  technical  work  could  have  an  unusual  op- 
portunity. In  such  a  school  those  taking  teacher 
training  courses  would  have  an  opportunity  Ho 
study  home  economics  and  agriculture  in  an  en- 
vironment that  would  be  most  helpful  to  them. 
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This  is  the  place  to  train  the  inexperienced  teach- 
ers or  those  holding  second  grade  certificates.  The 
more  successful  teachers  should  attend  the  sum- 
mer normal  schools  of  the  State  institutions  or  oul 
of  the  State. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, you  cannot  train  teachers  by  talking  to 
them  in  an  institution ;  you  must  create  a  new  -en- 
vironment and  such  a  school  will  give  it. 

The  next  question  is,  who  would  teach  in  this 
summer  school?  The  same  teachers  that  teach  the 
fall  and  winter  term,  provided  they  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  State  Board.  If  any  desire  a  vacation, 
select  the  best  teachers  you  can  secure  for  the  mon- 
ey to  take  their  places.  The  city  superintendent 
of  the  county  and  some  of.  his  teachers  might 
help  at  a  nominal  price.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
should  supervise  the  teacher  training  work,  and 
in  order  that  this  may  be  done  thoroughly  they 
might  call  on  the  departments  of  education  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  for  assistance.  Ask 
the  institutions  to  give  this  work  to  the  State.  Your 
board  should   map   out   the   work   for   the   teachers 


to  take,  but  let  this  be  done  after  you  have  made 
as  wide  a  study  of  the  situation  as  possible.  The 
great  trouble  about  the  courses  as  a  rule  is  they 
are  "office  courses."  Make  a  State  course  and  in 
order  to  do  this  find  out  as  far  as  possible  what  the 
State  needs. 

But  for  the  present,  I  wish  you  to  feel,  as  I 
do,  the  necessity  of  a  new  institution.  A  new  in- 
tellectual concept  is  not  sufficient.  As  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Aycock  said  on  one  occasion  when  a  cer- 
tain school  board  was  hesitating  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  a  particular  kind  of  work,  "gen- 
tlemen, if  you  wanted  to  do  it  as  much  as  you  doubt 
your  ability  to  do  it  it  would  be  done."  This  ex- 
pression of  the  State's  greatest  educational  gov- 
ernor has  been  worth  much  to  me.  I  freely  give 
it  to  you. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  my 
opinion  as  to  the  important  elements  that  should  be 
included  in  this  summer  school  and  how  it  should 
be  supervised.  I  have  already  heard  from  some 
county  superintendents  who  caught  the  idea  in  my 
last  letter  and  they  are  enthusiastic  to  make  the 
beginning.  E.  C.  BROOKS. 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  AND  THE  FLYING  MACHINE 


Two  brothers  left  their  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1900  and  came  to  North  Carolina.  Their  coming 
was  not  heralded  abroad,  and  few  people  knew  or 
cared  whether  they  came  or  not.  One  of  these 
was  Orville  "Wright  and  the  other,  the  older,  was 
Wilbur  Wright.  They  said  their  purpose  in  com- 
ing to  North  Carolina  was  to  establish  an  "experi- 
mentation camp''  on  the  coast  where  they  might 
learn  to  fly  in  heavier-than-air  machines.  The  idea 
of  such  a  thing!  But  there  was  a  plenty  of  white 
sand  and  an  abundance  of  wind  on  the  Coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  if  these  two  Westerners  wished 
to  spend  their  time  with  such  amusements  nobody 
in  North  Carolina  cared.  Therefore,  Kill  Devil 
Hill,  a  few  miles  north  of  Roanoke  Island,  be- 
came the  site  of  the  "camp",  and  the  world  went 
on  as  usual  while  these  two  dreamers  worked  and 
planned  and  tumbled  in  the  sand. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

But  who  were  these  two  dreamers?  Their  father 
was  Bishop  Wright,  who,  for  many  years,  was  an 
active  bishop  in  the  United  Brethren  Church.  As 
to  schooling,  they  could  boast  of  only  a  high  school 
education,  which  was  received  in  the  Dayton  pub- 
lic schools.  But  better  than  this,  they  had  a  mother 
who  not  only  made  playthings  for  the  boys  but 
assisted  them  in  making  any  mechanical  device 
that  pleased  them.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  me- 
chanical turn  and  it  pleased  her  to  see  the  boys 
always  "tinkering"  with  things.  She  used  to  say 
of  Wilbur,  "that  boy  has  powder  under  his  heels.'* 

At  fifteen,  Orville  and  a  friend  established  a  four- 
page  paper  called  "The  Midget."  But  when  the 
first  number  appeared  leaving  one  page  blank  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  sufficient  news  Bishop 
Wright  usppressed  it  because  it  was  imperfect 
work.  A  little  later  (1899)  the  two  brothers  with 
Orville 's  former  partner  established  "The  West- 
side  News"  another  paper.  The  press  on  which 
the  paper  was  printed  was  made  by  the  boys. 


But  the  newspaper  did  not  interest  them  long. 
They  were  carried  away  by  the  bicycle  craze  that 
hit  this  country  in  the  nineties,  and  giving  up  the 
paper  they  established  a  bicycle  shop  for  making 
and  repairing  bicycle.  Here  they  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  mechanical  talents.  More 
than  that,  they  became  expert  bicyclists  and  Or- 
ville won  some  prizes  for  speed  and  skill  in  riding. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dayton  who  knew  them  in  those 
days  tell  of  a  queer  bicycle,  a  huge  machine  made 
from  an  old  gas  pipe  and  two  old  high  wheels. 
It  was  a  comical  looking  vehicle  and  when  they 
rode  through  town  on  it  "it  was  a  better  sight  to 
see  than   a   circus." 

When  the  bicycle  craze  was  passing  they  were 
attracted  to  the  experiments  of  a  German  who  was 
interested  in  aviation.  They  read  everything  they 
could  find  on  the  subject.  They  watched  the  birds 
fly,  they  experimented  with  kites  and  Sundays  was 
spent  watching  buzzards  soar  and  balancing  them- 
selves. Whirlwinds  making  their  way  across  corn- 
fields interested  them,  and  frequently  they  would 
drop  their  work  in  the  shop,  it  is  said  and  rush 
to  the  window  in  order  to  see  a  flock  of  birds  fly 
by.  Then  they  would  sit  in  the  window  and  argue 
at  length  about  the  way  birds  keep  themselves  in 
the  air.  Thus,  for  five  years  they  studied  all  the 
theories  they  could  find  written  on  the  subject. 
They  experimented  in  their  shop,  made  calculations 
and  observed  the  passing  birds  in  order  to  find  an 
answer  to  their  question — how  can  man  learn  to 
fly?  Finally,  as  we  said  above,  they  gave  up  the 
bicycle  business  and  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
order  to  find  an  answer  to  their  question.  But 
who  cared  for  such  dreamers  and  who  had  any  no- 
tion they  would  succeed.  Perhaps  their  father 
had,  for  he  gave  them  a  dollar  with  the  request 
that  if  they  should  succeed  to  telegraph  him  at 
once.  But  Wilbur  had  little  faith  in  their  suc- 
cess for,  it  is  said,  he  "expressed  his  solemn  con- 
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vietion  that   man  would   not  fly  for     a     thousand 
years. ' ' 

Their  Dreams  Coming  True. 

They  worked  away  for  about  three  years.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  experiments  were  made. 
Nearly  a  thousand  were  made  in  two  months,  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1902.  Would  they  ever  be 
able  to  make  a  machine  that  could  be  driven 
through  the  air  by  a  gasoline  engine?  Certainly 
not,  the  world  believed.  Therefore,  nobody  was 
especially  interested  in  their  experiments.  And 
then — 

On  December  17,  1907,  their  machine  driven  by 
a  gasoline  engine  rose  from  the  ground  and  glided 
through  the  air  with  the  ease  of  a  buzzard.  Only 
five  persons  besides  the  two  brothers  were  present, 
to  see  the  miracle.  And  this  was  the  first  time  in 
history  of  the  world  "that  a  power-driven,  heav- 
ier-than-air-flying-machines,  with  a  man  aboard, 
ever  left  this  planet  in  successful  flight."  The  first 
flight  lasted  twelve  seconds,  "but  later  the  same 
day  the  machine  flew  for  fifty-nine  seconds,  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  852  feet  against  a  twenty-mile- 
an-hour  wind.  At  last  they  had  succeeded,  and 
they  rushed  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  and 
wired  the  good  news  to  their  father. 

When  the  locomotive  was  invented  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  few  if  any  believed  that  it  would  be 
of  much  service  execpt  in  carrying  passengers  and 
light  freight.  In  like  manner,  when  the  news  was 
flashed  over  the  world  that  the  Wrights  had  in- 
vented a  machine  that  would  fly,  few,  if  any, 
believed  that  it  could  be  of  any  great  use  to  man. 
But  the  principle  was  established  at  last,  and  for 
five  more  years  the  Wright  brothers  worked  away 
remedying  defects  and  improving  their  machine. 
Then  men  began  to  say  that  it  might  be  serviceable 
in  war,  and  in  1908  Orville  Wright  was  permitted 
to  give  a  demonstration  at  Fort  Myer,  near  Wash- 
ington City,  to  prove  that  he  did  have  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  that  could  fly. 

They  Became  Famous. 

No  one  expected  more  than  a  short  flight.  In 
fact,  there  was  so  little  interest  in  it  that  only  a 
few  people  thought  enough  of  the  demonstration 
to  go  to  Fort  Myer  to  see  it.  An  eye  witness  des- 
cribed the  wonderful  flight.  He  was  so  excited  he 
spoke  nervously  to  his  friend,  "Don't  make  a  mo- 
tion; if  you  do  he'll  come  down."  And  away  the 
machine  flew  circling  round  and  round.  Thirty 
minutes  passed.  It  was  so  high  it  seemed  to  be 
standing  still  against  the  blue  sky,  and  then  with 
a  whirring  sound  it  shot  downward  and  within  a 
few  seconds  returned  to  the  ground. 

Newspaper  reporters  made  a  rush  to  get  the 
news  to  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  world,  and 
then  senators  and  congressmen  and  cabinet  of- 
ficers asked  if  Mr.  Wright  would  give  another  dem- 
onstration. In  order  that  they  might  see  the  won- 
derful performance  he  promised  to  make  another 
flight  in  the  afternoon.  Long  before  the  appointed 
time  "the  largest  number  of  representative  people 
gathered  that  had  ever  been  seen  there  before." 
This  time  he  took  a  passenger  and  the  result  was 
the  longest  two-man  flight  that  had  ever  been  made. 
They  were  in  the  air  one  hour  and  seven  minutes. 


The  final  test  came  in  1909  when  the  government 
offered  the  Wrights  .+25,000  for  the  machine,  and 
for  every  mile  beyond  forty  miles  an  hour  $2,500; 
and  for  every  mile  less  than  forty  miles,  $2,500  was 
to  be  deducted  to  the  minimum  limit  of  thirty-six 
miles.  This  flight  was  to  be  made  over  trees,  rail- 
road, and  rough  and  unbroken  country — a  feat 
never  tried  before. 

A  great  mass  of  people  were  assembled  to  see 
the  flight.  "At  least  five  hundred  automobiles 
were  parked  back  of  the  President 's  enclosure,  and 
trolly  cars  and  wagons  stood  on  the  Arlington 
side.  The  whole  government  was  represented ;  sen- 
ators, congressmen,  officers  of  the  army,  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  and  most  of  the  clerks  were  there."  Then 
the  flight  began  amid  the  cheering  of  the  specta- 
tors and  tooting  of  automobile  horns.  It  sped  away 
easily  and  returned  within  fourteen  minutes  arid 
forty-two  seconds  having  finished  their  test  at  the 
rate  of  forty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  greatest 
aeronautical  event  iu  history  was  finished.  Orville 
Wright  was  eongratidated  by  President  Taft,  and 
by  his  brother  and  sister,  who  had  already  tele- 
graphed the  good  news  to  their  father. 

The  Value  of  the  Aeroplane. 

The  great  value  of  the  aeroplane,  however,  was 
not  proven  until  the  European  war  broke  out. 
Many  wonderful  flights  were  made  and  much  money 
was  expended  in,  perfecting  the  machine.  In  1909 
Wilbur  died  of  typhoid  fever,  but  Orville  continued 
to  develop  the  machine,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  Lord  Kitchener  of  England  declared  that  "a 
well-trained  aviator  is  worth  an  army  corps."  They 
were  at  first  useful  in  "scouting"  in  the  air,  *o 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Next,  they 
were  useful  in  dropping  bombs,  wrecking  trains 
and  dispersing  masses  of  troops,  and  finally  they 
have  been  equipped  with  guns  and  are  now  the 
most  valuable  part  of  an  army's  equipment. 

Everybody's  Magazine  for  January  (1918)  pub- 
lished a  letter  fVorn  an  aviator  who  had  a  fight  in 
the  air  with  the  Germans.     He  says : 

"The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  detailed  to 
shoot  down  a  Hun  balloon  so  over  the  lines  I  went 
all  alone,  at  8,000  feet,  placed  my  balloon  on  the 
map  and  spotted  him  below  me  2.000  fet  up.  Down 
I  dived,  vertically,  2,000  feet.  I  went  down  when 
suddenly  the  pop,  pop,  pop  of  a  machine  aroused 
me.  I  did  the  first  part  of  a  loop  like!  lightning, 
swerved  and  dived  again  just  as  the  Hun  passed 
fifteen  feet  below  me.  After  him  I  went,  and 
shot  him  dead — 1  know,  we  were  so  close.  Down  he 
went  like  a  stone — my  fourth  Hun.  I  was  then  up 
5,000  feet,  ten  miles  over  the  lines,  all  alone.  I 
eoidd  not  see  the  balloon  anywhere.  I  turned  a 
sharp  circle  to  upset  the  aim  of  the  people  firing  at 
me  and  spotted  my  balloon,  now  on  the  ground.  I 
dived  again,  absolutely  vertical.  At  800  feet  I 
commenced  to  fire  flaming  bullets  at  it.  At  200  feet 
it  burst  into  flames." 

So  valuable  has  the  machine  become,  that  every 
nation  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
turning  out  thousands  of  machines  annually  and 
maintaining  aviation  schools  for  training  men  to 
fly.  Thus,  the  little  machine  that  the  Wright  broth- 
ers tested  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  has  become 
the  greatest  agent  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  COUNTY  COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

>Jow  is  the  time  to  begin  preparation  for  county 
commencements.  Teachers  have  written  the  Editor 
to  suggest  an  idea  to  be  used  in  the  parade.  One 
teacher  said  "Last  year  we  made  'Peace'  the  central 
idea.  'Uncle  Sam'  and  'Liberty'  dressed  appropri- 
ately carried  a  'peace  banner'  while  the  other  pupils 
carried  United  States  flags.  This  ./as  just  before 
war  was  declared."  She  closed  the  letter  with  the 
request  that  the  Editor  suggest  an  "idea"  for  this 
year's  commencement,  and  here  is  the  suggestion: 

The  idea  this  year  could  very  appropriately,  as 
well  as  profitably,  be  "Thrift  as  a  Means  of  Winning 
the  War.''  How,  many  homes  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  a  county  have  agreed  to  help  the  govern- 
ment in  food  conservation?  In  other  words,  how 
many  cards  have  been  signed  and  delivered  to  the 
county  authorities?  How  many  have  bought  Lib- 
erty Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps?  How  many  Red 
Cross  workers  have  volunteered  their  services  and 
what  services  have  they  rendered?  How  many 
boys,  (give  their  names)  that  have  attended  each 
county  school,  have  gone  to  the  war? 

What  preparations  are  being  made  by  all  the 
clubs  of  the  county  to  increase  the  food  supply  next 
year1 — com  clubs,  tomato  clubs,  pig  clubs,  wheat 
clubs,  etc.  ?  The  number  and  names  of  the  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  should  be  given.  In  what  other  ways 
are  the  schools  helping  to  win  the  Avar? 

A  very  attractive  parade  could  be  given  with 
this  as  the  central  idea.  Banners  and  floats  could 
be  carried  bearing  all  the  information  suggested 
above,  and  such  a  parade  might  fill  the  county 
with  a  patriotism  that  would  be  inspiring. 

HOW  I  TAUGHT  FOOD  CONSERVATION  IN 
THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

Miss  Ethel   Terrell,   Asheville   Avenue   School, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

For  several  mornings  I  talked  about  food  shortage 
in  Europe.  I  told  the  children  what  foods  the  al- 
lies must  have  if  they  are  to  continue  fighting,  and 
how  we  can  supply  the  food  they  need.  On  card 
boards  1  printed  the  words  wheat,  meat,  sugar, 
butter  and  milk.  As  I  spoke  each  of  these  words 
I  held  the  card  before  the  class  so  that  they  soon 
learned  to  recognize  each  of  them. 

My  next  lesson  was  a  dramatization  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  divided  my  class  into  two  groups,  one  group 
representing  the  Allies,  and  the  other  group  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Allies  were  di- 
vided into  three  groups.  The  smallest  children  were 
the  French  children  who  cannot  go  to  school,  but 
must  stay  at  home  and  roll  bandages  for  the  sol- 
diers. Five  or  more  little  girls  were  the  women 
at  home  carrying  on  the  work  while  the  men  fight. 
Behind  a  long  bench  were  the  men  in  the  trenches 
fighting. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were  the  people 
of  the  United   States   engaged  in  many  activities; 


children  happy  at  school,  club  women  busily  knit- 
ting, farmers,  merchants,  lawyers — in  fact,  any  pro- 
fession or  business  the  little  fellows  wished  to  play. 
All  the  children  played  their  parts  until  dinner 
was  announced.  Then  the  Allies  cried  out:  "We 
have  no  meat !  We  have  no  Wheat !  We  have  no 
butter!  We  have  no  milk!  We  have  no  sugar!" 
And  with  their  arms  stretched  out  they  begged: 
"Gige  us  meat.  Give  us  wheat.  Give  us  meat.  Give 
us  milk.  Give  us  sugar." 

When  their  cry  was  heard  across  the  big  ocean 
of  desks,  the  people  of  the  United  States  paused  in 
their  meal  to  listen.  Then  they  answered  sepa- 
rately or  all  together:  "We  will  eat  more  chicken, 
rabbit  and  fish  so  that  we  can  send  you  beef,  pork 
and  mutton.  We  will  eat  more  rye  bread  and  corn 
bread  so  that  we  can  save  the  wdieat  to  send  to  you. 
We  will  use  no  butter  in  our  cooking  so  that  we 
can  send  you  some.  We  will  waste  no  milk  so  that 
we  can  divide  with  you.  We  will  *eat  less  candy 
We  will  use  no  butter  iu  our  cooking  so  that  we 
can  send  you  some." 

The  children  enjoyed  the  "War  Play,"  as  they 
called  it  and  they  learned  five  new  words.  But, 
best  of  all,  they  learned  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Allies  need  and  how  they  could  help  supply  that 
need. 

PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  CHAPTERS  VII  AND  IX 
OF  DODGE'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

By   Miss    Lillian    Crisp    of    Pitt    County. 

Assignment :  Read  chapters  carefully.  Be  able 
to  name  any  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  water- 
falls that  you  yourself  know  of. 

Aim :  To  connect  the  general  terms  as  closely 
with  the  child's  personal  experience  as  possible. 

Class  Work:  First  the  rivers  known  by  the  chil- 
dren were  named.  Then  a  rough  sketch  of  Tar 
River  from  Old  Sparta,  a  point  about  seven  miles 
up  the  river,  to  Pillsboro,  the  river  landing  one 
mile  from  Falkland,  was  put  on  the  board.  As 
many  creeks  as  the  children  knew,  were  drawn  in 
and  named.  (The  number  given  was  three).  From 
this  was  developed  the  idea  that  the  river  with  the 
creeks  that  run  into  it  (its  tributaries)  is  a  river 
system  and  that  the  land  drained  by  these  streams  is 
a  river  basin  or  valley.  None  of  the  children  had 
seen  personally  a  waterfall  other  than  a  slight  fall 
in  a  ditch,  so  the  falls  in  this  same  river  at  Rocky 
Mount  was  described  by  the  teacher.  From  the 
fact  that  the  water  ran  strongly  over  the  rocks 
on  Sunday,  a  very  little  on  week  days,  and  that  a 
number  of  factory  buildings  were  close  by,  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  discuss  the  uses  of  waterfalls.  From 
a  comparison  of  Fig.  24  with  the  mental  picture 
the  children  had  of  this  same  river  in  a  time  of 
freshet,  the  idea  of  flood  plains  was  introduced.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  see  that  the  flood  plains 
of  Tar  River  were  that  part  of  the  lowgrounds  that 
was  covered  by  water  in  time  of  freshet.  The  slimy, 
hlaekish  substance:  left  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
bushes,  tree  trunks,  etc.,  after  the  water  had  gone 
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down  furnished  the  starting  point  for  alluvial  de- 
posits and  so  for  alluvial  plains.  A  sand  bar 
(easily  seen  in  low  water)  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
creek' that  runs  into  the  river  at  Pillsboro  was  the 
connective  link  of  deltas.  Eason's  Mill  Pond,  three 
miles  from  Falkland,  introduced  Ponds.  A  com- 
parison of  their  play  with  the  damming  of  branches 
and  turning  of  cornstalk  water  mills  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  mill  at  the  Pond  led  to  the  uses  of  ponds. 
No  lakes  being  near,  they  were  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  large  ponds.  (Two  days  were 
spent  on  this,  as  we  have  such  short  periods). 

POETRY  IN  THE  ASHEVILLE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Asheville  city  schools  are  trying  to  improve 
the  English  composition  wTork  in  the  lower  grades, 
largely  through  offering  more  interesting  topics  for 
the  children  to  write  about.  One  notable  departure 
is  that  of  poetry  writing.  The  children  study  a 
number  of  poems  within  their  range  of  appreciation 
and  are  given  a  few  hints  about  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  They  then  try  their  hands  on  real  verse. 
This  kind  of  composition  has  not  been  attempted 
seriously  before  the  present  session;  but  that  some 
results  are  being  secured  is  shown  by  the  following 
poem.  It  was  written  as  a  class  exercise  by  Sarah 
Johnson,  a  pupil  of  the  6A  grade  in  the  Orange 
Street  School,  Miss  Rena  Nichols  teacher.  This 
budding  poetess  is  the  eleven-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  H.  I.  Johnson,  66  Flint  Street. 

SPRING. 
The  bees  are  humming  in  the  air. 
For  winter  days  are  past, 
The  sun  is  shining  bright  and  clear, 
And  spring  has  come  at  last. 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
The  flowers  are  blooming  fast, 
The  leaves  on  trees  are  turning  green, 
For  spring  has  come  at  last. 

THRIFT  PROBLEMS  USING  THE  WAR-SAVING 
STAMPS. 

The  war  has  brought  America  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  of  a  saner  economy  and  a  means 
of  encouraging  thrift.  The  Durham  County  teach- 
ers have  undertaken  to  carry  these  ideas  into  the 
class  room.  Therefore,  they  have  worked  out  a 
series  of  problems  dealing  with  the  war-saving 
stamps.  They  will  suggest  similar  work  for  other 
teachers. 

1.  The  value  of  a  war-savings  stamp  is  25  cents. 
If  it  requires  16  of  these  to  fill  a  thrift  card,  what 
is  the  cost  of  a  thrift  card? 

2.  These  thrift  cards  may  be  changed  for  a 
$5  stamp  by  adding  12  cents  to  the  above  cost. 
What  is  the  cost  of  a  $5  stamp? 

3.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  holder  of  the 
stamp  draws  $5,  how  much  will  he  gain? 

4.  A  war-saving  certificate  contains  20  spaces. 
If  the  stamp  for  each  space  costs  $4.12,  what  will 
it  cost  to  fill  a  certificate? 

5.  If  the  maturity  value  of  this  certificate  is 
$100,  how  much  does  its  owner  gain? 

6.  If  Fred  saves  10  cents  a  week  that  he  has 


been  spending   for   candy,   how   long  will   it  take 
him  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  war-savings  stamp? 

7.  If  every  girl  or  boy  in  the  Bahama  School 
were  to  buy  a  war-savings  stamp,  how  much  would 
he  receive  on  January  1,  1923? 

8.  If  the  Bahama  School  buys  20  stamps,  how 
much  money  will  it  receive  on  January  1,  1923? 

9.  If  I  buy  ten  war-savings  stamps  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1918,  and  hold  them  until  maturity,  what 
per  cent  interest  will  I  make  on  the  money  in- 
vested? 

10.  The  quota  for  Durham  County  is  $500,000. 
If  the  population'- of  the  county  is  3„276  and  East 
Durham  5,162,  what  per  cent  of  Durham  County's 
quota  should  East  Durham  buy? 

12.  On  January  1,  1918,  $4.12  was  invested  in 
a  war-savings  stamp,  which  amounted  to  $5  on 
January  1,  1923.  How  much  must  I  invest  in  or- 
der that  I  may  receive  $1,000  on  January  1,  1923. 
Work  by  analysis  and  also  by  proportion. 

13.  If  a  girl  saves  $4.12  in  January,  $4.13  in 
February,  and  one  cent  more  each  month  for  the 
year,  including  December,  how  much  will  she  have 
January,  1923,  if  each  month  she  invests  her  sav- 
ings in  war-savings  stamps? 


TEN  GOOD  HEALTH  RULES  FOR  CHILDREN 

1.  I  will  brush   my  teeth   at  least  once   a   day. 

2.  I  will  sleep  at  night  with  my  windows  open. 

3.  I  will  go  to  bed  early  and  get  ten  hours  of 
sleep  every  night. 

4.  I  will  have  fresh  air  in  the  room  where  I 
work  or  play. 

5.  I   will   breathe    through    my   nose,    with    my 
mouth  closed. 

6.  I  will  sit  and  walk  erect  at  all  times. 

7.  I  will  bathe  my  body  often  and  wear  clean 
clothes. 

8.  I   will    cover   my   mouth   when   I    cough    or 
sneeze. 

9.  I  will  have  a  regular  time  every  day  for  at- 
tending to  the  needs  of  my  body. 

10.  I  will  not  abuse  my  body  by     intemperate 
eating  or  by  poisoning  it  with  alcohol  or  tobacco. 


A  HUMAN  TENDENCY. 


The  College  President — 
Such  rawness  in  a  student  is  a  shame ; 
But  lack  of  preparation  is  to  blame. 

The  High  School  Principal — 
Good  heavens !     What  crudity !     The  boy 's  a  fool ; 
The  fault,  of  course,  is  with  the  grammar  school. 

The    Grammar   Principal — 
Would  that  from  such  a  dunce  I  might  be  spared ! 
They  send  them  up  to  me  so  unprepared. 

The  Primary  Teacher — 
Poor  kindergarten  blockhead !     And  they  call 
That  "preparation" — Worse  than  none  at  all. 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher — 
Never  such  lack  of  training  did  I  see! 
What  sort  of  person  can  the  mother  be? 

The  Mother— 
You  stupid  child.     But  then,  you're  not  to  blame. 
Your  father's  family  are  all  the  same. 

The  Philosopher — 
Shall  father  in  his  folk's  defense  be  heard? 
No.    Let  the  mother  have  the  final  word. 

—From  Puck. 
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PATRIOTIC  POETRY  CONCERNING  THE  WAR 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY. 

By  Henry  Colcomb  Bennett. 

Hats   off! 
Along  the  street  there  conies 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats   off! 
The  flag  goes  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats   off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly ; 
But  more  that  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships ; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 

Days  off  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation  great  and  strong 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor, — all 

Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats    off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums: 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats   off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Youths  Companion. 


OUR  NATION'S  PRAYER. 

God  bless  our  flag  and  men 

As  'cross  the  sea  they  go, 
To  vanquish  in  thy  holy  name 

A  heartless,  fiendish  foe; 
Guard  thou  the  ships  which  bear 

These  sons  of  dauntless  mold, 
And  give  them  might  to  smite 

The  tryanny  of  old. 

Command  our  men  in  action 

To  break  the  tyrant's  hold. 
And  in  this  battle  of  the  Lord 

Be  confident  and  bold; 
In  each  decisive  moment 

Be  leader  of  the  fight ; 
Call  with  them  thy  hidden  hosts 

And  turn  the  foe  to  flight. 

Honor  the  Stars  and  Stripes — 

The  emblem  of  the  free, 
Help  us  bring  to  serf-bound  souls 

The  true  democracy. 
Blend  in  thy  sovereign  will 
Our  nation's  mind  and  might; 
God  bless  our  flag  and  men 

As   victors   in   the   fight. 

Mench  Chambers. 


NIGHTINGALES  OF  FLANDERS 

The  nightingales  of  Flanders, 
They  have  not  gone  to  war: 

A  soldier  heard  them  singing 
Where  they  had  sung  before. 

The  earth  was  torn  and  quaking, 

The  sky  about  to  fall; 
The  nightingales  of  Flanders, 

They  minded  not  at  all. 

At  intervals  he  heard  them 
Between  the  guns,  he  said, 

Making  a  thrilling  music 
Above  the  listening  dead. 

Of  woodland  and  of  orchard 

And  roadside  tree  bereft. 
The  nightingales  of  Flanders 

Were  singing  "France  is  left!" 


COLUMBIA'S  PRAYER. 
By  A.  H.  Dixon. 

God  of  battles,  wilt  Thou  hear  us! 

Give  the  Allies  hearts  of  steel; 
Cheer  them  on  by  Thy  wise  counsel, 

Fighting  for  the  nations'  weal. 

Liberty  long  has  been  emblazoned 
On  the  banner  of  the  West ; 

Written  there  in  blood  immortal, 
Of  the  heroes  gone  to  rest. 

Soothe  the  mother-heart  that's  breaking; 

Brush  away  the  father's  tear; 
Comfort  sister,  sweetheart,  lover ; 

Drive   away   all   doubt   and  fear. 

Prayer  of  Bulgar,  Turk  and  Teuton, 

Anglo-Saxon,  free  and  slave, 
Ask  alike  for  Thy  protection. 

And  for  power  to  rule  the  wave. 

All  the  boon  Columbia  asketh — 
Nothing  greater  does  she  know — 

If  that  all  the  world  be  freemen, 
And  that  righteousness  may  grow. 

Wilt  Thou  bless,  oh  Lord,  our  heroes ; 

Guide  them,  Lord,  where'er  they  be! 
While  they're  fighting  freedom's  battles, 

In  the  land  or  on  the  sea, 

Till  the  nations  all  shall  know  Thee, 

From  the  rise  to  set  of  sun. 
All  the  world  will  then  be  shouting, 

Thanks  to  Thee,  the  world  is  one. 

One  for  man,  for  God  and  freedom ; 

One  for  truth  and  love  and  right ; 
One  for  Bulgar.  Turk  and  Teuton. 

Columbia.  Frank  and  Brit — and  might. 
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Johnston  County  is  going  forward.  The  manu- 
script for  a  booklet  containing  tile  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  thirty-one  public  speakers  has  already 
gone  to  the  press  for  publication.  The  material  in 
the  booklet  was  compiled  by  Superintendent  M.  B, 
Andrews  of  Kenly,  while  the  booklet  itself  is  being 
published  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Royall,  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  The  material  in  it  is 
designed  to  be  used  by  the  schools,  churches,  clubs, 
and  all  other  helful  organizations  of  the  County 
in  carrying  forward  a  campaign  of  community  pro- 
gress, educational  efficiency,  and  vigorous  patriot- 
ism. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
Johnston  County  is  in  line  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  twenty-two  States  of  the  American 
Union.  "The  Official  Bulletin"  published  by  the 
United  States  Government  says  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  State  council  is  planning  to  hold  one 
patriotic  meeting  in  each  school  house  of  the  State 
once  a  month.  The  booklet  which  is  being  pub- 
lished in  Johnston  County  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  in  each  community  to  hear  a  patriotic 
or  educational  address  once  a  month,  or  even  more 
often  if  desired. 

The  list  of  speakers  comprises  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Superintendent  of 
the  leading  schools  of  the  County,  pastors  of  nearly 
all  the  churches,  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  and 
several  other  prominent  business  and  professional 
men. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  "Foreword,"  each  speaker 
has  been  approached  in  this  spirit:  "Neighbor, 
you  know  something  that  the  rest  of  us  should 
know;  tell  us,  show  us." 

And  the  response  has  been":  "I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice, my  friend;  use  me  as  you  will.  The  Pleasure 
will  be  mine." 

The  "Foreword"  is  as  follows: 
"That  knowledge  is  power  perhaps  no  one  denies 
todaj',  but  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  at  his  daily 
command  the  complete  use  of  knowledge. 

"Through  years  of  hard  study,  toil,  and  inward 
struggle,  you  have  learned  a  great  secret  of  life ; 
but  your  knowledge  does  me  no  good,  for  I  am 
neither  acquainted  with  your  knowledge  nor  with 
you. 

"Good-natured  but  superficial  optimists  highly 
praise  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century. 
They  tell  us  that  contagious  diseases  are  of  the  past, 
that  science  has  eradicated  them;  they  declare  that 
poverty  is  gone,  that  ours  is  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth;  ignorance,  they  rejoice,  is.  with  us  no  more, 
saying  that  it  has  been  driven  away  with  the  same 
completeness  that  the  sun  drives  away  the  mist  of 
the  morning. 

"Unfortunately,  the  above  statements  are  false. 
A  child  has  measles;  what  is  the  remedy?  Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  world  today  are  ragged, 
cold,  hungry;  Why?  I  want  a  job;  where  can  I 
get  it?  I  want  to  make  my  will;  how  is  the  way? 
I  want  to  help  my  government;  what  ought  I  to 
do? 

"The  greatest  need  of  the  world  today  is  for 
everybody   to   know   what   everybody   else   knows. 


There  is  enough  real  wisdom  in  Johnston  County, 
if  rightly  understood  and  used,  to  eradicate  every 
contagious  disease,  to  destroy  every  mortgage  and 
wipe  out  every  debt,  and  to  make  every  adult  citi- 
zen intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  that  the 
race  has  thought  and  done  since  the  sunrise  of 
civilization. 

"This  little  leaflet  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  men  who  are  interested  in  every  phase 
of  life,  development,  and  progress  in  this  County. 
They  do  not  claim  to  know,  everything;  they  have 
never  thought  of  themselves  as  model  citizens;  they 
are  human,  just  as  you  and  I  are  human;  but  they 
want  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

"Each  man  has  been  approached  in  this  spirit: 
'Neighbor,  you  know  something  that  the  rest  of  us 
should  know;  tell  us,  show  us.' 

"The  response  has  been:  'I  am  at  your  service, 
my  friend;  use  me  as  you  will.  The  pleasure  will 
be  mine.' 

"This  leaflet  was  prepared  to  be  used  by  the 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  societies,  and  all  other 
helpful  organizations  of  Johnston  County.  It  has 
been  approved  by  Professor  L.  T.  Royall,  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  War  Savings  Committee  and 
by  several  of  the  prominent  Red  Cross  workers  of 
the  County. 

"Special  Notice. — Every  man  listed  herein  wants 
to  be  called  on  to  speak.  No  charges  will  be  made. 
It  is  of  course  understood,  however,  that  in  case  a 
speaker  is  put  to  any  expense,  such  expense  will  be 
paid  to  the  person  who  invited  him.  You  can  find 
a  speaker  to  discuss  almost  any  topic  you  desire ; 
each  man  listed  has  consented  to  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss any  immediate  war  question  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  addition  to  the  subject  printed  beneath 
his  name. 

"When  you  need  a  speaker,  select  the  one  you 
want  and  invite  him  yourself;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  communicate  with  the  compiler  or  with  any  one 
else.  But  after  the  address  has  been  delivered,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  program ; 
address  me  as  follows:  M.  B.  Andrews,  Kenly, 
North   Carolina." 


SUPERINTENDENTS  MEET  IN  ATLANTIC 
CITY. 

When  the  National  Department  of  Superinten- 
dents adjourned  in  Kansas  City  last  February  it 
was  the  plan  to  meet  this  year  in  Atlanta.  Owing 
to  the  demands  on  hotels  on  account  of  the 
cantonments,  Atlanta  found  it  impossible  to  care 
for  the  meeting  of  the  department.  It  was  then 
decided  to  go  to  Boston.  But  Boston  could  not 
provide  the  necessary  hotel  accommodations.  This 
department  calls  for  accommodations  for  about  6,- 
000  delegates  and  just  at  this  time,  there  are  only 
a  'few  cities  that  can  provide  for  it.  Atlantic 
City  proved  to  be  one  of  the  few  cities  able  to 
provide  ample  accommodations.  The  date  is  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  March  2.  However,  several  societies 
or  sections  of  the  department  meet  on  the  three 
days  preceeding  the  25th. 
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The  children  of  North  Carolina  should  know  the 
National  songs  before  the  year  closes.  Have  you 
taught  them? 


Teachers,  don't  forget  this  fact:  Children  like 
the  teacher  who  leads  them  beyond  the  text-book 
and  shows  them  something  of  the  real  life  in  the 
world. 


The  example  of  the  colored  people  of  Durham  in 
establishing  schools  for  adults  of  their  race  should 
be  followed  by  other  communities.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  city  schools  is  co-operating  with 
them  in  their  efforts. 


"Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  in  the  Auburn 
school  has  a  war  tax  savings  stamp  and  a  certi- 
ficate," says  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  the  Superintendent 
of  Wake  County  Schools.  This  is  a  good  record, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  thousand  other  schools  in 
North  Carolina  with  a  record  just  like  it. 


The  month  of  January  took  heavy  toll  of  the 
teachers.  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  who  served 
as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  pioneer  days,  and  Mr.  John'E.  Ray,  for  many 
years  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  were  both  called 
upon  by  the  grim  reaper  to  give  up  their  labors. 


A  new  educational  magazine  appears  in  North 
Carolina,  The  High  School  Journal,  published  by 
the  School  of  Education  of  North  Carolina  with 
Professor  N.  W.  Walker  its  Managing  Editor,  made 
its  first  apperance  in  January.  It  succeeds  the 
High  School  Bulletin  and  will  appear  monthly.  Its 
purpose,  as  was  its  predecessor's,  is  to  deal  with 
high  school  problems. 


Are  the  public  schools  teaching'  Agriculture, 
Normal  Training  and  Home  Economics?  The  law 
says  that  "each  and  every  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  shall  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  school- 
in  his  county,  as  to  whether  or  not  such  courses  as 
are  herein  provided  for  are  being  taught."  Read 
the  law,  page  20  of  New  School  Law,  and  catechise 
yourself  thusly,  "Am  I  a  law  abiding  citizen?" 


At  the  January  meeting  of  his  rural  teachers, 
Supt.  T.  R.  Foust  urged  his  _  teachers  to  lend 
themselves  energetically  and  heartily  to  the  war 
thrift  and  savings  campaign.  "Make  it  a  point," 
he  said,  "to  visit  every  family  in  your  district  in 
some  good  cause  and  when  the  school  has  closed 
you  will  say  that  it  was  the  happiest  experience 
you  have  ever  had  in  school  work.  One  trouble 
with  the  teachers  is  that  they  do  not  get  among 
the  people  enough.  I  know  of  one  woman  who  is  , 
teaching  in  the  mountains  of  this  State  who  has 
walked  325  miles  visiting  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict, talking  with  them,  staying  all  night  with 
them  and  getting  them  interested  in  these  things 
and  as  a  result  every  woman  in  the  district  signed 
the  food  pledge  card,  and  every  family  is  now 
working  on  the  war  savings  proposition." 


LET  THE  ISSUE  BE  A  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL 
TERM  COMPULSORY. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  next  Novem- 
ber, to  change  the  constitutional  provision  making  a 
four  months'  school  term  compulsory,  and  substi- 
tuting six  months  instead. 

A  certain  lawyer  discussing  the  ignorance  of  the 
young  men  who  are  within  the  draft  age  recently 
said  in  an  interview  in  the  Greensboro  News: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  ignorance  of  many  of 
the  registrants  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  school 
system.  Very  few  of  them  have  more  than  the 
most  rudimentary  schooling,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  higher  grades 
cannot  write  legibly.." 

The  attorney  discussed  at  some  length  the  educa- 
tional shortcomings  of  the  young  men  who  are 
caught  in  the  draft.  According  to  his  version,  a 
large  number  of  the  registrants  are  in  deplorable 
mental  state,  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned. 
While,  their  condition  is  not  such  that  the  county 
can  be  said  to  have  many  "illiterates"  among  the 
whites,  yet  after  the  "reading  and  writing"  which 
removes  them  from  the  classification  which  gives  a 
black  eye  to  the  educational  system,  there  is  little 
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more  that  a  great  many  of  the  registrants  know 
about  books,  the  lawyer  stated. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  .young  men  have 
no  more  culture.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  so 
many  really  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  that 
we  have  so  few  "illiterates"  considering  that  the 
State  has  never  required  more  than  four  months 
schooling,  and  has  furnished  so  little  money  for  sala- 
ries. Think  of  teachers  living  on  from  $150  to 
$200  a  year!  If  this  never  has  done  nothing  more 
than  to  arouse  the  lawyers  and  other  professions  to 
the;  need  of  better  education  it  is  worth  the  sacri- 
fict.  How  much  more  than  "the  most  rudimentary 
schooling"  could  we  expect  of  such  a  system?  It  is 
growing  more  and  more  popular  to  criticise  the  State 
Department  and  the  whole  school  system  because  of 
its  defects.  The  sentimentalist  can  almost  make 
you  weep  when  he  describes  the  poor  salaries  of 
teachers  as  if  some  bloody  Kaiser  were  cheating 
God's  anointed  out  of  their  inheritance.  But  all 
thoughtful  people  know  we  are  not  putting  enough 
money  into  the  system  and  teachers  cannot  get  more 
pay  until  the  State  requires  the  citizens  to  pay  more 
taxes.  Let's  mean  business,  therefore,  and  pass  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  next  November,  then  the 
teachers  can  give  the  pupils  more  than  "the  most 
rudimentary  schooling.'' 


WILSON  COUNTY  THE  MOST  PROGRESSIVE 

Wilson  County  on  January  18th  voted  a  30  cents 
local  tax  on  every  school  district,  making  a  seven 
months  school  in  every  district  a  certainty.  Eighteen 
local  tax  districts  out  of  forty-eight  had  already 
been  carried.  This  election  means  that  the  other 
thirty  districts  will  levy  a  special  tax  also.  The 
vote  was  866  for  the  tax  out  of  1282  registered  or 
more  than  2  to  1  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax.  This 
is  the  first  county  which  has  taken  such  action.  If 
the  6  months  school  amendment  carries  next  No- 
vember, then  Wilson  County  will  be  in  fine  shape 
to  have  real  schools.    But  this  is  not  all. 

The  Wilson  Graded  School  District  last  April 
authorized  $150,000  bonds  for  school  improvement. 
With  these  two  elections  now  in  the  past,  Wilson 
County  will  soon  be  the  banner  county  of  the  State ; 
and  this  has  come  about  under  the  administration 
of  Superintendent  C.  L.  Coon,  the  head  of  the  city 
and  the  countv  schools. 


"WEALTH  AND  WELFARE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA" IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  the  North  Carolina  Year  Book, 
1916-1917  is  "Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina," which  is  a  completion  of  thes  studies  of 
the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  State  University. 
Newspapers  of  the  State  have  already  commented 
with  much  favor  upon  these  studies  and  they  de- 


serve all  the  praise  so  far  received.  However,  if 
they  are  not  changed  into  form  that  the  teachers 
can  use  in  the  school  room  they  will  be  of  little 
value  save  as  material  for  the  propagandist.  Feel- 
ing that  the  material  was  vital  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  the  editor  wrote  at  once  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Bran- 
son urging  him  to  call  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  the  University  to  the  value  of 
this  material  for  school  use  with  the  request  that 
they  reduce  it  at  once  to  problems  for  the  schools. 
For  example :  we  find  such  statements  as  these : 

"Every  five  years  we  produce  greater  wealth 
than  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  in  250 
years." 

"A  fair  standard  of  living  calls  for  about  $708 
a  year.  But  our  country  people  in  1915  produced 
wealth  in  crops  and  live-stock  products  averaging 
$510  per  family." 

The  bulletin  is  full  of  such  statements,  and  this 
is  the  material  to  use  in  the  arithmetic  classes.  It 
requires  only  a  little  additional  labor  to  change 
the  wording  so  as  to  make  problems  that  will  be  of 
double  value1  to  the  schools  and  tothe  State.  For 
in  addition  to  exercises  in  arithmetic  they  state  the 
cause  of  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of  thrift.  And 
the  school  needs  just  such  material. 


WHAT  LESSONS  CAN  YOU  DRAW  FROM  THE 
COMMUNITY? 

Teachers  should  draw  many  of  their  lessons  from 
the  community.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  October  meeting  in  Durham  was  that  which 
dealth  with  this  question :  What  is  there  in  the  com- 
munity which  you  can  use  in  the  school  room  ?  Many 
teachers  are  already  alive  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. In  East  Durham  students  have  studied  the 
spinning  frame;  in  Patrick  Henry,  The  Community 
Fair;  in  Bahama,  The  Characteristic  of  a  Good 
Horse;  in  Glenn,  the  Cost  of  Raising  Tobacco;  in 
Lakewood,  Corn  Production. 

This  is  an  excellent  beginning.  Every  school 
should  take  a  subject  that  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  interested  in.  This  gives  additional  in- 
terest to  the  pupil.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Lowe's  Grove 
suggested  that  pupils  might  work  out  the  cost  of 
raising  tobacco  or  corn  and  compare  it  with  the 
price  received.  Mr.  McGirt  suggested  a  survey  of 
the  district  and  esecially  did  he  insist  on  the  pupils 
drawing  a  map  of  the  district.  He  stated  also 
that  one  school  had  studied  the  different  kinds  of 
grasses  in  the  community  and  discvoered  seventy- 
two  varieties. 

All  the  schools  should  select  one  topic  and  have 
the  pupils  to  use  the  material  in  their  language,  or 
geography,  or  arithmetic.  This  will  put  life  in  the 
school. 


Watch  the  date  of  expiration  shown  on  your  label 
and  renew  your  subscription  promptly. 
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THE   TEACHERS'   ASSEMBLY   AND   ITS   PRO- 
GRAM FOR  1918. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly meet  in  Raleigh  on  January  18  and  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Raleigh  at  the  usual 
time,  that  is  the  work  of  Thanksgiving.  The  com- 
mittee also  selected  a  subject  around  which  the 
program  will  be  built,  and  this  is  the  all  important 
subject  of  better  pay  for  teachers.  So  far  so  good ! 
A  better  subject  could  not  have  been  chosen.  But 
the  work  of  the  committee  should  not  end  here. 
The  entire  teaching  profession  should  be  circu- 
larized early.  The  program  should  be  completed 
before  the  ischools  open  in  the  fall,  and  should  be 
distributed  before  November  1  in  order  that  it 
may  have  its  influence  on  the  election  that  takes 
place  the  first  week  in  November.  Much  depends 
upon  that  election. 


AN  OLD  CHAMPION  APPEARS  IN  A  NEW 
ROLE. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bost,  the  Raleigh  correspondent,  be- 
came Editor  of  the  State  Journal,  Mr.  Alex  J. 
Feild,  the  former  Editor,  having  resigned  to  accept 
a  government  position  in  Washington.  The  public- 
schools  in  North  Carolina  have  no  greater  rrlend 
than  Mr.  Bost  and  in  his  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic he  states  boldly: 

''I  expect  to  make  the  paper  a  nuisance  on 
the  subject  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries. 
The  first  word  written  editorially  was  on  this 
public  shame  and  if  the  paper  goes  to  the  wall 
I  shall  write  my  last  word  fighting,  biting 
and  kicking  that  delayed  justice  be  done  the 
most  useful  public  servants  today.  I  taught 
school  once,  of  course  I  did,  for  the  school 
house  is  the  universal  asylum  for  educated  in- 
digents. The  kick  isn't  personal.  The  pay 
there  was  better  than  it  was  in  the  newspaper 
office  for  five  years.  But  the  wrong  against 
the  teachers  is  the  sin  of  the  commonwealth 
today." 

In  the  editorial  that  he  refers  to  "chance  to 
live  and  hope"  he  declares  that  it  shall  be  his 
purpose  to  aid  in  removing  the  condition  which  is 
"nothing  less  than  a  stigma  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  teachers  will  welcome  this  old  champion  in 
his  new  role  who,  having  already  made  many 
friends  because  of  his  honest  purpose  and  active 
career,  will  give  the  teachers  of  the  State  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  accepting  him  as  their  friend. 


Agent  Should  Do,"  aud  see  if  you  are  letting  your 
county  agent  help  you  and  your  county  as  much  as 
you  should: 

1.  He  encourages  community   cooperation. 

2.  Promotes  improved  methods  in  crop  produc- 
tion. 

3.  Introduces  more  and  better  livestock. 

4.  Assists  in  the  proper  management  of  farm 
business. 

5.  Establishes  "boys'  agricultural  clubs"  for  im- 
provement in  production  of  corn,  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 

6.  Assists  in  marketing  and  distribution. 

7.  Aids  in  the  control  of  hog  cholera  and  other 
animal  diseases. 

8.  Works  for  the   eradication  of  plant  diseases. 

9.  Helps  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
farm  buildings  such  as  silos,  barns,  pig  pastures, 
etc. 

10.  Aids  in  installing  draining  systems,  terracing 
systems,  water  supply  systems,  etc. 

11.  Conducts  farmers'  meeting,  short  courses,  and 
agricultural  tours. 

78.  Gives  aid  to  the  woman  county  agent  in  her 
work. 

13.  Assists  in  county  and  community  fairs. 

14.  Forms  breeders'  and  other  livestock  organiza- 
tions. 

15.  Plans  systems  of  crop  rotations  for  the  im- 
provement of  land  and  the  even  distribution  of 
labor  throughout  the  year. 

16.  He  represents  the  state  and  National  agricul- 
tural agencies,  and  can  have  the  assistance  of  the 
experts  in  these  institutions  at  any  time  it  is  neecbd} 

You  can  use  the  Demonstration  Agent  in  many 
ways — talks  to  pupils  on  agricultural  and  club 
work,  preparing  themes  for  children  on  agricultural 
subjects,  giving  them  home  project  work  for  which 
they  may  receive  school  credit,  lecturing  on  plant 
diseases  and  animal  diseases  and  furthering  object 
lessons  for  classes  in  agriculture.  He  can  do  a 
variety  of  things.     Call  on  him  for  help. 


USE  THE  COUNTY  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS 

Are  the  teachers  using  the  County  Demonstration 
Agents  ?  They  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachersc 
The  Progressive  Farmer  advises  farmers  and  teach- 
ers to  read  over  the  list  of  "Things  the  County 


SCHOOLS   DOING  WORK   OF   A   SECONDARY 
GRADE. 

Professor  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  has  devoted  High  School  Leaflet  No.  13 
to  "A  check  list  of  High  Schools  and  Other  Schools 
Doing  work  of  Secondary  Grade."  Professor 
Walker  has  secured  through  county  superintendents 
and  otherwise  a  "practically  complete  and  substan- 
tially correct"  list  of  schools  in  North  Carolina 
"doing  work  on  high  school  grade  and  having  at 
least  one  teacher  devoting  full  time  to  such  work." 

The  total  number  of  such  schools  is  570,  classified 
as  follows:  State  High  schools,  246;  local  public 
high  schools,  156;  city  public  high  schools,  80;  de- 
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nominational   schools,   66;   aiid   private   schools   or 
academies,  26. 

The  denominational  schools  ar*e  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Baptist,  18 ;  Presbyterian,  14 ;  Methodist,  12 ; 
Episcopal  and  Catholic,  5  each;  Lutheran,  4;  Holi- 
ness, 2 ;  Reformed,  Moravian,  Christian,  Congrega- 
tional, Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist, 1  each. 

To  a  student  of  educational  history,  these  fig- 
ures are  exceedingly  interesting.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  schools  doing  secondary  school  work  482 
or  85  per  cent  are  public  schools,  while  only 
15  per  cent  are  private  and  denominational.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  number  of  public  high 
schools  was  comparatively  small,  perhaps  not  over 
10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total.  Then  many 
of  our  large  towns  and  even  cities  did  not  offer 
public  high  school  education.  And  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  was  one  of  these.  Today  there 
is  not  a  county  in  the  State  that  is  without  its 
public  high  school.  The  most  inaccessible  mountain 
county  and  the  most  river-bound,  swamp-bottom 
county  of  the  coastal  plane  each  has  its  ptublic  high 
school.  The  State  has  gone  quickly  from  extreme 
individualism  to  social  educational  control.  Even 
within  the  lifetime  of  pupils  still  in  school,  the 
change  has  taken  place. 

In  passing;  from  the  one  to  the  other  the  State 
had  to  take  a  new  lesson  in  taxation  and  this  is 
the  hardest  lesson  society  has  had  to  learn.  In  fact, 
this  lesson  has  not  been  thoroughly  learned  yet. 
The  principle  has  merely  been  memorized  and  ac- 
cepted. The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  necessity  of  paying  more  taxes  in  order  to  make 
the  schools  stronger — real  educational  institutions. 
It  takes  money  to  buy  brains,  and  it  requires  ma- 
ture brains  to  nourish  the  immature.  "We  have  only 
carried  the  first  line  of  trenches  and  the  important 
question  confronting  the  State  now  is,  will  we  camp 
at  this  point  or  move  on  to  sure  victory. 


HELPFUL   SUGGESTIONS   IN   ENGLISH    COM- 
POSITION. 

By  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 

In  my  work  in  English  composition  I  have  found 
the  following  devices  effective  in  arousing  interest 
and  securing  results. 

Interchange  of  Note-books  for  Correction. 

In  our  school  the  formal  study  of  rhetoric  is 
begun  in  the  ninth  grade  with  a  simple  presentation 
of  fundamental  principles,  and  treats  it  more  fully  in 
the  tenth  grade  with  a  more  difficult  text-book. 
In  this  way  both  grades  will  often  be  studying 
the  same  subjects,  as  for  instance  description,  or 
the  tenth  grade  will  have  completed  a  subject  just 
as  the  lower  grades  begins  it.  I  now  found  it  help- 
ful to  let  the  tenth  grade  read  and  correct  the 
simple  descriptive  paragraphs  handed  in  by  the 
ninth  grade  (or  expository  paragraph  or  whatever 
subject  the  ninth  is  working  on)  and  add  a  simple 
word  of  commendation  or  criticism  signing  their 
noted  by  the  ninth  grade  and  the  underlying  prin- 
noted  b  ythe  ninth  grade  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  a  subject  impressed  upon  the  tenth.     Two 


sections  of  the  same  grade,  or  a  boys'  class  and 
a  girls'  division  should  occasionally  be  allowed  to 
exchange  written  work  and  write  personal  criti- 
cisms. It  is  good  to  pass  around  the  paragraphs  of 
the  tenth  grade  to  the  ninth  or  read  them  to  the 
ninth  as  models.  It  is  most  effective  to  have  the 
tenth  models  typewritten  by  the  commercial  pupils 
before  handing  them  to  the  lower  class. 

Display  of  Work  on  the  Bulletin  Board. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  good  work  in 
composition  is  the  posting  of  creditable  papers  where 
other  pupils  can  read  them.  In  our  school  the  front 
hall  is  lined  with  burlap  and  after  each  test  on 
composition  or  even  paragraph-writing  scores  of 
papers  are  posted,  the  eleventh  grade  papers  just 
outside  their  door,  the  lower  grade  papers  fur- 
ther down  the  hall  where  classes  coming  and  going 
can  see  them.  Often  pupils  will  ask  during  a  study 
period  to  be  allowed  to  step  into  the  hall  and  read 
the  papers.  Seeing  one's  paper  on  the  bulletin  is 
as  great  a  spur  as  seeing  one's  name  in  print  and 
time  after  time  an  indifferent  pupil  has  been 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  his  work  on  display ;  by 
comparing  his  paper  with  better  papers  he  has  been 
forcibly  shown  a  way  to  do  better  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  bulletins,  we  have  found  it  well 
to  have  a  strip  of  burlap  in  the  various  rooms 
where  higher-grade  models  can  be  pinned  or  class 
work  of  a  personal  nature  exhibited. 

Perahps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  tell 
of  another  use  for  the  burlap  boards.  Pitcnres 
are  of  great  aid  to  the  English  teacher,  but  in 
large  classes  it  is  impracticable  to  pass  around  pic- 
tures or  old  them  up  before  the  pupils.  Display 
these  pictures  on  the  bulletins  and  numbers  of 
pupils  can  see  them  at  the  same  time.  If  you  wish 
a  certain  clipping  read  or  an  effective  poem  you 
have  found  or  a  bit  of  news  about  some  author, 
post  these  articles  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
be   noticed. 

Improving  Old  Compositions. 

Hand  each  pupil  one  of  his  old  compositions  or 
letters  written  some  months  previous  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  rewrite  it  in  class,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  hints  on  the  board,  namely : 

1.  Improve  your  sentences  by  uniting  short, 
simple  sentences  or  by  changing  simple  sentences 
to  complex. 

2.  Use  participial  expressions  occasionally. 

3.  Get  rid  of  some  of  your  "ands." 

4.  See  that  your  paragraphs  have  unity. 

5.  See  that  each  paragraph  leads  to  another. 

6.  Improve  your  punctuation. 

7.  Correct  your  mispelled  words. 

8.  Cut  down  your  composition  if  possible. 

When  the  papers  have  been  rewritten,  the  origi- 
nal, one  should  be  handed  in  with  the  revised  edi- 
tion. 

Another  way  to  improve  old  compositions  is  to 
have  the  pupils  use  note-books,  writing  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  after  some  weeks,  rewrite 
the  compositions  or  paragraphs  on  the  blank  pages. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  of  enlivening  the 
work  in  composition.  The  teacher  of  English  must 
be  alert  and  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  doing 
old  things  in  new  ways,  for  in  English  more  than 
in  any  other  study  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  eighth  and  last  -volume  of 
The  World  Book  (Hanson-Roach- 
Fowler  Co.,  Chicago)  is  ready  to 
come  from  the  press.  It  has  been  a 
little  delayed  in  order  to  have  in- 
cluded some  of  the  latest  events  that 
now  make  history  so  rapidly.  This 
concluding  volume  will  contain  a 
comprehensive  working  index  to  the 
entire  work.  Get  The  World  Book 
for  yourself;  it  is  a  unique  and  re- 
markably useful  set  of  books. 

11     11    U 
"Wealth  and     Welfare     in     North 

Carolina"  is  the  title  of  the  1916-17 
year  book  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Club  at  the  University.  It 
is  packed  tight  with  facts  and  dis- 
cussion relating  to  North  Carolina 
economics  and  sociology.  The  year 
book  is  not  intended  for  indiscrimi- 
nate distribution,  but  it  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  reader  of  North  Carolina 
Education  who  is  really  interested 
in  its  subject  matter  and  will  re- 
quest a  copy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Club,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

n    n    l 

Very  timely  is  the  publication  of 
a  bulletin  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  on  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture. Such  a  manual  for  teachers 
was  issued  in  December  and  is  based 
on  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill's 
Agriculture  for  Beginner"  (ainn  & 
Company).  The  task  of  prepar- 
ing this  hand-book  fell  to  Mrs. 
Jessie  Field  Shambaugh,  and  a 
more  happy  assignment  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  make.  The 
bulletin  consists  of  ten  lessons  sug- 
gesting ways  of  making  the  teaching 
of  the  book  effective.  And  the  les- 
sons are  abundantly  varied  and  sug- 
gestive. They  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as  Root  Tubercles,  Plant  Seed- 
ing, Selecting  Seed  Corn,  Oat  and 
Wheat  Smuts,  Swine,  Dairying,  Birds, 
Life  in  the  Country,  and  contain 
helpful  lists  of  material  and  sugges- 
tions for  using  the  material,  for 
using  the  lesson  text,     and     for  the 


Every  teacher  needs  a  copy  of 
Lusby's  Normal  Question  Book.  It 
is  complete,  it  is  the  best.  Price 
$1.00.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


implication  of  what  is  learned.  The 
bulletin  will  be  sent  free  by  Supt. 
Joyner  to  any  teacher  who  asks  for 
it. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Posy  Ring.  Edited  by  aKte 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald 
Smith.  Cloth,  xx  +  2  83  pages.  Price 
65  cents  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,    Boston. 

A  wealth  of  delightful  verses  and 
poems  for  the  youngest  children. 
Classified  under  eleven  heads,  such 
as  "A  Year's  Windfalls,"  poemsof  the 
seasons;  "The  Child's  World,"  po- 
ems of  the  wind  and  moon  jand 
clouds  and  grass;  "Hiawatha's 
Chickens,"  the  birds;  "Play-time," 
"Bed  Time,"  "For  Sunday's  Child," 
and  "Bells  of  Christmas."  All  are 
indexed  by  title  and  author. 


The  Principles  of  Composition.  By 

Henry  G.  Pearson,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Arlo  Bates.  Cloth, 
xiv+151  pages.  Price  60  cents; 
postpaid  6  8  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
Company,    Boston. 

Brief  but  thorough.  The  whole 
composition  first,  details  afterwards. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  learning 
to  write  by  writing.  The  dozen 
chapters  are  in  four  parts:  (1)  The 
Whole  Composition;  (2)  The  Para- 
graph; (3)  The  Sentence;  (4) 
Words.  Particularly  practical  and 
helpful  in  each  part  and  chapter.  An 
appendix  and  an  index  further  en- 
hance the  value  of  this  excellent 
little   book. 


The     Forum    of     Democracy.      By 

Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  Professor 
and  Robert  Edward  Williams,  In-, 
structor,  in  Public  Speaking,  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.  Cloth,  193 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  Allyn  &  Ba- 
con, Boston. 

A  worthy  exhibit  of  the  oratory 
and  opinion  of  the  world's  enlight- 
ened statesmen  of  the  past  three 
years.  Here  are  Asquith's  "England 
Unsheathes  the  Sword"  of  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  and  President  Wilson's 
"The  Basis  for  Enduring  Peace,"  of 
August,  1917,  and  trooping  orations 
and  addresses  between  these  periods 
by  Viviani,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Lloyd 
George,  Zangwill,  Poincare,  Walter 
H.  Page,  Roosevelt,  Balfour,  Keren- 
sky,  Marshall,  Lane,  Gompers,  Bakh- 
metieff,  and  others — fifty-nine  selec" 
tions  in  all.  Brief  foot-notes  ex- 
plain  the   occasions  and     give     bio- 


graphical and  other  information. 
The  aspirations,  deep  convictions, 
intense  feeling,  and  the  force  and 
beauty  shown  in  the  brilliant  utter- 
ances here  assembled  in  so  attrac- 
tive a  form  give  them  far  more  tha'; 
a   transient   interest   and   value. 


Democracy  Today:  an  American 
interpretation.  Edited  by  Christian 
Gauss,  Princeton  University.  Lake 
English  Classics.  Cloth,  296  pages. 
Price  4  0  cents.  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Company,   Chicago. 

A  collection  of  important  utter- 
ances of  enduring  value  relating  to 
present  day  democracy  as  it  is  in- 
fluencing America  and  the  world. 
There  is  no  flapping  of  the  eagle's 
wings,  and  bearding  of  the  lion,  and 
Fourth  of  July  bombast.  Here  are 
Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg, 
Lowell's  "Democracy,"  Grover  Cleve- 
land on  "The  Message  of  Washing- 
ton," Woodrow  Wilson  on  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," on  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  on  the  recent  topics  of  war,  in- 
cluding his  first  "war  message"  of 
December  4,  1917.  An  appendix 
contains  Lloyd  George's  address  of 
April  12,  1917,  on  'The  Meaning  of 
America's  Entrance  Into  the  War." 
A  very  suggestive  and  stimulating 
introduction  and  nearly  sixty  pages 
of  notes  lend  much  to  its  useful- 
ness for  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 


•  Effective  English.  By  Philander 
P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  James  Mc- 
Ginnis,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Ludlow,  Ky.  Cloth,  illustrated,  584 
pages.  Price  $1.25.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston. 

A  book  to  get  results  from  in 
composition  work.  Intended  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  Makes  some  de- 
partures from  the  beaten  path  of 
rhetorics.  Has  102  illustrations. 
What  kind  of  pictures,  now,  could 
any  one  work  into  a  "composition 
and  rhetoric"?  Well,  French's  sta- 
tue of  Lincoln,  a  master-workman  in 
the  use  of  effective  English,  The 
Boyhood  of  Raleigh  (Millais),  In- 
dependence Hall,  Perfect  Style  in 
the  High  Jump,  Close  Work  in  a 
Hurdle  Race,  A  Blue  Grass  Home, 
All  Hands  to  the  Pumps,  Nathan 
Hale,  and  a  Roman  Chariot  Race. 
There  are  exercises  basec1  on  'he  pic- 
tures; in  fact,  half  the  book  or  more 
is  given  to  pratice  work,  from 
telling  why  the  streets  should  be 
improved  to  preparing  scenarios  for 


For  a  few  dollars,  you  can  pre- 
pare to  take  a  rigid  teacher's  exam- 
ination. Write  the  Grayson  Nor- 
mal,  Grayson,   Ky.,   for  particulars. 
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the  moving  pictures.  A  surprisingly 
varied  profusion  of  material,  hint, 
suggestion,  device,  exposition — all 
of  the  kind  to  keep  teacher  and, 
student   awake   and   going! 


Greek  Photoplays,  by  Effie  Sea- 
chrest.  Illustrated  with  four  plates 
in  color  by  Edwin  Howland  Blash- 
field,  and  with  two  hundred  twenty 
half  tones  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author.  Cloth,  152  pages. 
Price,  50  cents.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Based  upon  the  child's  natural 
ambition  to  play  a  Part — especially  a 
heroic  part — this  attractive  little 
volumt  of  Greek  myths,  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  teacher,  should  give 
small  folk  the  chance  they  crave 
to  exercise  their  mimetic  gifts. 
The  author  has  chosen  four  of  the 
most  familiar  myths,  which  lend 
themselves  readilv  to  dramatization. 
and  has  presented  their  essential  de- 
tails with  a  simple  charm  most  ap- 
pealing to  the  youthful  imagination. 
This  charm  is  reinforced  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs  taken  by  Miss  Sea- 
chrest  herself.  They  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  the  story  in  the  manner  of  a 
moving  picture  play.  They  should 
be  invaluable  in  the  dramatization 
and  staging  of  the  stories,  because  of 
the  excellent  suggestions  they  offer 
as  to  costuming,  posing  , tableau  ef- 
fects, and  scenery. 


London's  Call  of  the  Wild.  Edited, 
with  introuction  and  notes,  by 
Theodore  C.  Mitchell,  Principal  of 
Jamaica  High  School,  New  York 
City.  Pocket  Classics  edition.  Cloth, 
xxxix+132  pages.  Price  25  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Wister's  the  Virginian:  A  Horse- 
man of  the  Plains.  Edited  by  James 
Fleming  Hosic,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  Chicago  Normal 
College  and  Editor  of  the  English 
Journal.  Pocket  Classics  edition. 
Cloth,  xi  +  423  pages.  Price,  25 
cents.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Representative  Short  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  Nina  Hart  and  Edna  M. 
Perry,  instructors  in  English  at  the 
Placer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Pocket  Classics 
edition.  Cloth,  xxl  +  304  pages. 
Price  25  cents.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Three  recent  additions  to  the 
Pocket  Classics  of  unusual  freshness 
and  interest.  All  have  necessary 
introductions  and  the  first  named 
has  generous  and  needed  notes.  All 
have  the  lines  numbered  on  the 
pages.  Those  who  remember  the 
welcome  given  to  The  Call  of 
the  Wild  and  The  Virginian  when 
they  first  appeared  can  harly  realize 
that  fifteen  years  have  gone  by.  Rep- 


resentative Short  Stories  has  twenty 
stories  and  in  fourteen  of  them  de- 
parture is  made  from  the  beaton 
path  of  selection. 

The  World  Book:  Organized 
Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture. 
Editor-in-Chief  M.  V.  O'Shea.  As- 
sisted by  Ellsworth  D.  Foster,  George 
H.  Locke,  and  150  other  distinguish- 
ed authorities.  In  eight  volumes. 
Volume  seven,  from  Richard  to 
Tides.  Pages  5009-580S.  World 
Book,   Inc.,   publishers,   Chicago. 

The  same  treatment  of  topics 
which  has  given  unique  distinction 
to  the  previous  volumes  is  carried 
on,  of  course,  in  the  seventh.  Its  at- 
tention to  things  ancient  is  indica'ed 
by  the  articles  on  Sophocles  ani 
Solomon;  to  modern  by  Signalling 
and  Thrift,  Submarine  and  Shell. 
This  note  appears  under  shell  in 
place  of  the  usual  list  of  references: 
"Any  book  published  prior  to  ' 
is  worthless  as  a  record  of  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  War  of  the  Nations  changed 
every  standard  of  warfare."  To  Rus- 
sia thirteen  pages  are  given  and  the 
story  includes  the  ascendency  of 
Kerensky.  Under  Signalling  both  the 
International  and  Boy  Scout  codes 
are  given.  Thrift  occupies  two  pages 
and  a  half;  Taft  and  his  administra- 
tion, with  outline,  eight  pages;  Tax 
and  Taxes,  including  the  Mathematics 
of  Taxes,  more  than  three  pages.  To 
Storytelling  seventeen  pages  are  de- 
voted and — listen! — there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  stories  given,  ready 
to  tell.  The  usual  fullness  of  pic- 
ture, portrait,  diagram,  outline,  and 
colored  plate  is  not  overlooked  in  this 
volume. 


If  preparing  for  a  teachers'  exam- 
ination, write  the  Grayson  Normal, 
Grayson,  Ky.,  for  special  offer  on 
Correspondence  course. 


Teachers)  for   Summer   School   at   A. 
and  E.  College. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Withers,  director  of  the 
State  College  Summer  School,  at 
Raleigh,  announces  that  Dr.  T.  C. 
Amick,  of  Elon  College,  has  been  se- 
cured to  take  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  during  the 
Summer  School,  lasting  from  June 
11  to  July  2  5.  Dr.  Amick  occupied 
the  same  position  during  the  1917 
session. 

Miss  Ethel  Terrell,  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Primary  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  first  grade 
teacher  in  the  Asheville  city  schools, 
has  again  been  secured  to  teach  pri- 
mary reading  and  language. 

Miss  May  Hill  Davis,  handicraft 
teacher  at  the  State  School  for  tho 
Blind,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
course  in  industrial  manual  training 
again.  Miss  Davis  had  the  largest, 
classes  in  the  school  during  the  1917 


session  and  (in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course)  she  will  give,  dur- 
ing the  1918  session,  an  advanced 
course  in  industrial  manual  training. 
Miss  Nannie  Dinwiddie,  of  the  Fair- 
mont Seminary  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  former  associate  principal  of 
Peace  Institute  at  Raleigh,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  charge  of  the  courses 
in  French. 


The  Teacher's  Quiz  is  the  best 
pocket  Normal  Question  Book.  Price 
5uc.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson, 
Ky. 


Supt.  B.  P.  Gentry  recently  pub- 
lished his  biennial  Report  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Harnett  County  for 
the  term  1915-1917.  It  consists  of 
60  pages  and  carries  no  advertise- 
ments. Particularly  striking  is  the 
story  of  educational  progress  that  is 
told  by  the  illustrations.  The  An- 
gier  High  School  building  in  process 
of  erection  and  the  Lillington  Farm- 
Life  school  building  are  especially 
handsome  structures. 


If  you  can't  attend  school,  take  a 
correspondence  course  with  the 
Grayson  Normal,  Grayson,  Ky. 


PLAYTIME   QUIPS. 

First  Scout:  Did  you  notice  in  the 
papers  that  the  U.  S.  is  sending 
10,000   sewing  machines  to  France? 

Second  Scout:   What  for? 

First  Scout:  To  hem  in  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Says  Puck:  "Very  likely  you  have 
overlooked  it;  but  geography  has 
nevertheless  had  its  little  joke,  its 
quiet  little  satire,  by  locating  the 
war  in  what  has  hithei'o  been  called 
the  Temperate  Zone." 

One  of  our  colored  ministers  in 
the  South  gave  out,  it  is  said,  the 
following  remarkable  notice  on  a 
certain  Sunday:  "There  will  be  a 
four  days'  meeting  in  this  churcu 
every  night  this  week  except  Satur- 
day afternoon." 

The  teacher  had  recited  "The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  Then 
she  requested  each  pupil  to  draw 
from  his  or  her  imagination  a  pic- 
ture of  Plymout  Rock.  Most  of 
them  went  to  work  at  once,  but 
"one  little  fellow  hesitated,  and  at 
length  raised  his  hand.  "Well,  Wil- 
lie, what  is  it?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Please,  ma'am,  do  you  want  us  to 
draw  a  hen  or  a  rooster?" 

TEACHERS'WANTED— We  have  po- 
sitions in,;our""sales,'organization  for?  a 

ffew  'morej'capable  teachers" who  have 

JJambition'and  business  ability.  Address 
Department  B,  The  Frontier  Press  Com- 

|  pany,  810  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo, 
..'     New  York. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

A  garden  or  farm  plot  for  every 
rural  school  in  Wake  County  during 
the  year  Is  one  of  the  biggest  aims 
of  the  County  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Miss  Daphne  Carraway 
is  president.  It  is  proposed  to 
lengthen  school  terms  and  supple- 
ment teacher  salaries  with  proceeds 
from   the   plots. 

The  Rockingham  School  News, 
published  by  the  high  school  of  that 
town,  makes  this  facetious  expression 
of  a  grim  disappointment:  "Some  of 
us  thought  the  school  might  be  go- 
ing to  shut  down  because  of  a  lack 
of  coal,  but  there  wasn't  a  thing 
doin'  in  that  line.  It  seems  that 
Mr,  Bell  made  a  mistake  last  sum- 
mer and  laid  in  a  full  supply." 

The  Appalachian  Training  School  at 
Boone  began  the  new  year  by  open- 
ing to  students  three  new  courses: 
Wood  working  in  the  new  Arts  and 
Crafts  Department,  Printing  in  the 
Watauga  Academy,  and  a  Business 
Course  in  the  Science  Building.  Mr. 
Wiley  G,.  Hartzog  has  charge  of  the 
woodworking,  Mr.  Wagner  A.  Reese 
looks  after  the  printing,  and  Miss 
Kffie  A.  Butler  teaches  the  business 
department. 

A  big  bunch  of  teachers  from  the 
Wilson  high  school  and  senior  and 
junior  students — boys  and  girls — ■ 
are  doing  their  patirotic  bit  by  as- 
sisting the  lawyers  of  the  Wilson 
bar  in  filling  out  the  questionaires 
for  the  young  men  subject  to  mili- 
tary draft.  And  the  preachers — ■ 
they,  too,  are  assisting  in  the  hurry 
work.  Of  the  great  number  of  law- 
yers in  Wilson,  so  far  only  one  has 
been  reported  for  making  any  charge 
for   filling   out  the   blanks. 

More  than  250  high  schools  over 
the  State  have  now  enrolled  in  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  for 
19 IS,  says  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  secre- 
tary of  the  union.  Handbooks  have 
been  mailed  to  all  the  member 
schools,  giving  a  full  treatment  of 
the  query  for  the  spring — "Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  a  law 
providing  for  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes."  The 
debating  union  for  Alabama  has  or- 
dered 2  00  copies  of  the  booklet  to 
use  with  its  high  school  debaters. 


Christmas  Eve  of  Logan  D.  Howell, 
a  teacher  in  the  Mount  Morris  High 
School  of  New  York  City,  who  died 
August  4.  Professor  Howell  was 
well  known  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  from  Goldsboro. 

The  bequests  range  from  $100  to 
$200  each,  and  are  made,  the  will 
relates,  because  those  named  "in- 
vested through  my  influence  in  a 
business  enterprise  that  proved  un- 
successful." Among  the  beneficiaries 
are  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


John  E.  Ray  Dies  Suddenly  at  Home. 

Prof.  John  E.  Ray,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  died  here  suddenly 
January  17.  Mr.  Ray  had  not  been 
in  ill  health,  so  death  was  due  to 
heart  failure.  He  is  survived  by  a 
wife,  two  daughters.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Aber- 
nethy,  Mrs.  Arthur  Henderson;  and 
three  sons,  Mr.  Burton  Ray,  Dr. 
John  E.  Ray  and  Hardy  Ray. 

As  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Mr  Ray  has 
just  succeeded  in  getting  to  a  point 
of  promise  the  establishment  of  the 
cottage  system  of  housing  for  the 
institution.  The  corner-stone  of  ad- 
ministration building  for  the  new 
institution  was  laid  several  weeks 
ago  and  at  the  time,  he  stated  that 
he  considered  that  one  of  the  aims  of 
his  life's  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. 


Library  Gift  to  Trinity  College. 

The  personal  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Gill  has  been  donated  to 
the  College  Library  by  relatives  of 
Professor  Gill  living  in  Henderson. 
This  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
classical  collection  as  a  memorial. 
The  alumni  and  other  friends  are 
contributing  generously  to  this  me- 
morial fund.  A  recent  substantial 
contribution  comes  from  a  life-long 
friend  of  Profesor  Gill  now  living  at 
Henderson,  and  with  the  new  year 
the  committee  expects  to  see  the  li- 
brary largely  increased. 


Bequests  of  Logan  D.  Howell. 

Forty-two  persons,  mainly  school 
teachers,  principles  and  others  iden- 
tified with  educational  affairs,  are 
beneficiaries     under     the     will   filed 


T0  Eliminate  Illiteracy   Among   Col- 
ored People  in  Durliam. 

Two  night  schools  for  colored  peo- 
ple have  been  organized  in  Durham 
a  sa  result  of  a  campaign  by  the  col- 
ored people  themselves  to  stamp  out 
illiteracy  and  to  encourage  good 
citizenship  amiong  the  members  of 
their  race.  The  move  began  some 
months  ago  after  an  eduactional  sur- 


vey of  the  Whitted  school  district, 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
working  under  the  guidance  of  their 
teachers.  The  survey  showed  that 
in  that  vicinity  alone  there  were 
among  the  colored  people  two  hun 
dred  and  nineteen  people  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  were  unable  to 
read   intelligently — illiterates. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  colored  people 
to  reduce  by  a  certain  percentage 
each  year  the  number  of  illiterate 
members  of  their  race.  To  do  this 
they  held  meetinis  on  January  7  and 
8  and  planned  and  effected  the  organ- 
ization of  two  night  schools,  one  to 
meet  at  Whitted  school  and  the 
other  at  East  End  school. 


20O  High  Schools  Enroll  for  Debate. 

More  than  250  high  schools  over 
the  State  have  enrolled  in  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  for  19 IS,  de- 
clared Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  secretary 
of  the  union.  Handbooks  have  been 
maiied  out  to  all  the  member 
schools,  giving  a  full  treatment  of 
the  query  for  the  spring — "Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  a  law 
providing  for  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration   of    industrial    disputes." 

This  booklet  contains  8  4  pages  of 
helpful  discussion,  pro  and  con.  Sta- 
tistical tables,  briefs  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  speeches,  public  docu- 
ments and  editorial  comments  are 
all  given  for  the  guidance  of  tho 
discussion.  The  debating  union  for 
Alabama  has  ordered  200  copies  of 
the  booklet  t0  use  with  its  high 
school  debaters. 


Destruction  of  Palmer  Memorial  In- 
stitute. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  a  col- 
ored industrial  school  near  Greens- 
boro, lost  by  fire  its  industrial  biuld- 
ing  valued  at  $5,000  and  consider- 
able amount  of  provisions  valued  at 
$4  00.  No  insurance  was  carried  be- 
cause the  rate  was  prohibitive.  The 
people  of  Greensboro  thought  very 
highly  of  the  school  and  the  work 
it  was  doing. 

Tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  insti- 
tution was  paid  by  Thomas  R.  Foust, 
the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  Guilford  County.  He  said 
many  of  the  very  best  negro  teachers 
in  his  schools  had  been  educated 
there.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  said  he  would  regard  the 
du-continuance  of  the  school  as  an 
•ndustrial  and  educational  calamity. 
Various  members  of  the  board  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  individual  subscrip- 
t'ors.  It  was  decided  ?o  have  the 
singers  of  the  school  in  Greensboro 
for  the  concert,  and  Mi.  Ireland  sug- 
gested ladies  to  serve  as  sponsors 
for  that  occasion. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success 
and  over  $1,000  was  raised  to  aid  the 
colored  people  in  replacing  the  build" 
ing  that  was  destroyed. 
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GUILFORD'S     RURAL     TEACHERS 
IN  SESSION. 


Superintendent    Foust   Urges   Whole", 
hearted     Entrance        into     Thrift 
Work. — Helpful    Talks    on    Practi- 
cal   Grammar    and     Practical    Pa- 
tiiotiMn. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
rural  teachers  of  Guilford  County, 
Supt.  Thos.  R.  Foust,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  war  savings  committee 
for  the  county,  urged  the  enlistment 
of  the  schools  in  the  nation-wide 
campaign  for  saving.  Mr.  Foust  ex- 
plained fully  to  the  teachers  the  war 
savings  and  thrift  stamps  and  also 
the  organization  of  war  savings  so- 
cieties. Literature  and  posters 
were  handed  out  to  the  teachers  in 
connection  with  this  work,  also  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  rules  governing 
the  renewal  of  temporary  certificates 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Exami 
ners.  The  Jamestown  school,  he 
said,  has  already  organized  a  war 
savings  society  with  35  members  to 
do  the  work  in  that  section,  ana 
there  ought  to  be  a  similar  society 
in  every  school. 

The  following  schools  were  repre 
sented  in  the  meeting:  Pomona. 
Glendale,  Hill  Top,  Bessemer,  Muirs 
Chapel,  White  Oak,  Glenwood,  Prox- 
imity, S.  Buffalo,  McAdoo  Heights, 
Summerfield,  Mclver,  Guilford  Col- 
lege Graded,  Alamance,  Oak  Hill 
(Jefferson  township),  Whitsett,  Col- 
fax, McLeansville,  Stokesdale,  Oak 
Hill  (High  Point),  Springfield,  Wind- 
ing Hill,  Revolution,  Pleasant  Gar- 
den, Rocky  Knoll,  and  Pomona  Mills. 

The  primary  teachers  met  for  a 
short  session  with  Miss  Betty  Aiken 
Land,  primary  supervisor.  Miss  Land 
talked  interestingly  to  them  about 
their  work  and  what  she  wanted  to 
find  when  she  visited  the  schools. 

The  high  school  teachers  met  and 
announced  the  program  for  their 
next  meeting  which  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Prof.  Archer,  of  the  city  schools, 
met  with  the  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers and  gave  an  outline  of  good  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  English  In  the 
grammar  grades.  His  idea  is  to 
teach  English  that  the  child  can  use, 
with  which  the  child  is  familiar  and 
stop  so  much  formal  use  of  a  gram- 
mar, as  there  are  only  four  or  five 
fundamental  principles  that  can  be 
used  in  these  grades.  "You  might 
ask  the  question,"  said  he,  "  'Shall 
we  throw  grammars  away?'  No,  put 
them  on  a  shelf  and  when  you  have 
use  for  one,  m,ake  an  assignment  and 
study  it."  Mr.  Archer  expects  to 
meet  with  these  teachers  again  the 
ninth  of  February,  when  he  will  give 
each  grammar  teacher  that  wants  it 
an  outline  of  procedure  in  teaching 
English. 

The  teachers   are  anxious  to   hear 


him  again,  as  he  shows  them  that 
they  can  do  something. 

Mrs.  Mann,  of  the  S.  Buffalo 
school,  addressed  the  grammar  grade 
teachers  on  the  teaching  of  manual 
arts.  Her  talk  was  practical  and 
helpful,  as  she  gave  her  own  experi- 
ence of  what  she  had  done  with  the 
children  of  her  school  with  the  mate- 
rial they  had  on  hand. 

Miss  Alma  Crutchfield,  of  the 
Proximity  school,  gave  a  suggestive 
talk  to  the  grammar  grade  teachers 
on  patriotism  in  the  school  and  how 
to  teach  it.  She  laid  less  emphasis 
on  George  Washington,  and  more  on 
telling  how  her  girls  were  knitting 
wash  cloths  for  the  soldiers,  and 
making  gun  wipers,  mufflers,  and  the 
like. 


Transporting  Children  to  School  Big 
Success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Pitt  County  can  be  made  a 
success  has  had  a  thorough  testing 
during  the  present  severe  weather.  A 
letter  recived  in  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office  from  Falkland,  re- 
ports that  the  large  motor  truck  used 
in  conveying  the  children  from  one 
of  the  outlying  districts  to  the  Falk- 
land school  did  not  miss  a  trip  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  in  December, 
and  has  brought  its  full  quota  or 
children  each  day.  This  is  very  sig- 
nificant when  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  numbers  of  schools  over 
the  county  had  to  close  down  for 
lack  of  pupils. 


Mathematics      Teachers        Meet      in 
Greensboro. 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Secondary  Mathematics  in  the 
State  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
State  Normel  College  in  Greensboro 
on  February  1  and  2,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  W.  W. 
WLaRnkin,  of  the  University,  who 
is  president  of  the  association. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  will 
deliver  two  addresses  before  the 
meeting.  He  is  generally  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians and  teachers  of  the  subject  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  author  of 
several  text-books  used  in  the 
schools. 


A   New   School  Building   for   Lexing 
ton,. 

Lexington  voters  decided  yester 
day  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  issuing  bonds  not  to 
exceed  $50,00  0  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  school  building  for  white 
children.  Out  of  a  registration  of 
302  there  were  204  votes  cast  for 
the  issue.  As  the  vote  was  against 
the  registration,  the  bond  issue  has 
a  clear  majority  of   196.     The  prin- 


ciple arguments  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced against  a  bond  issue  was  that 
the  rate  of  interest  necessary  to  pay 
was  higher  now  than  it  used  to  be 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
unil  after  the  war.  Several  con- 
claves were  held  to  try  and  stave 
off  the  election  and  at  one  time  op- 
ponents were  about  to  proceed  to 
have  the  e'.ection  ordinance  recalled, 
but  gave  it  up.  The  vote  shows  that 
the  average  Lexingtonian  doesn't 
wish  to  put  a  thing  off  until  such  a 
hazy  distant  time  as  "after  the  war  is 
over." 


Dr.   A.   J.   Wan-en   Appointed  Health 
O'ficer  of   Rowan. 

Dr.  Andrew  Jackson  Warren,  of 
Hil  sboro,  has  been  appointed  health 
officer  by  the  State  Board  of  Heilth 
cf  Rowan  County  to  relieve  Dr.  L.  J. 
Smth.  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Wilton  County  to  relieve  Dr.  J.  C. 
Braswell,  Jr.,  recently  commissioned 
in  the  Officers'  Medical  Reserve 
Corr.s.  Dr.  Warren  is  a  native  of 
Orange  County  and  has  been  practic- 
ing medicine  in  Hillsboro  for  three 
years.  For  four  years  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina and  for  two  years  at  Tulane 
University,  receiving  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  Tulane  in  1914.  He  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  health  offi- 
cer of  Rowan  January  1. 


New  Honors  for  Miss  Hattie  Parrott. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  connection  with 
the  National  Council  of  Executive 
and  Administrative  Women  in  Edu 
cation.  This  council  was  organized 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  20,  1915, 
during  the  session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
by  a  group  of  executive  women  rep- 
resenting practically  all  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
unification  of  the  activities  of  all  the 
women's  executive  and  administra- 
tive educational  interests.  Two  meet- 
ings of  the  council  are  held  each 
year,  the  annual*  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  a  mid-year  meeting 
with  the  department  of  superinten- 
dence. Miss  Parrott  will  attend  a 
meeting  of  National  Council  to  be 
held  at  the  convention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  on 
Thursday,  February  2  8,  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Parrott 
is  a  signal  recignition  of  her  talent 
as  developed  in  the  school  work  of 
this  State,  and  the  women  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  glad  to  leadn  that 
Miss  Parrott  is  to  represent  them  in 
this  National  Council. — News  and 
Observer. 
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WAKE    COUNTY    COMMITTEEMEN 
ORGANIZE. 

Association  to  Hold  Four  Meetings 
Annually  and  is  Composed  of  Ac- 
tive and  Associate  Members — Fee 
foe  Active  Membership  One  Dollar 
a  Year — Vigorous  Constitution, 
By-Laws    and    Resolutions. 

On  the  12th  o£  January  there  was 
organized  in  Raleigh  "The  Associa- 
tion of  Public  School  Committeemen 
of  Wake  County."  This  step  toward 
school  improvement  is  the  result  of 
the  activity  of  Supt.  E.  W.  Knight 
and  his  educational  lieutenants  in 
the  county.  Mr.  B.  F.  Montague 
was  elected  president  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
Sears  secretary-treasurer.  A  vice- 
president  for  each  of  the  four  sec- 
tions of  the  county  was  elected,  each 
to  have  three  assistants.  An  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  composed  of  the 
officers,  the  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  county 
superintendent.  Meetings  were  sche- 
duled for  March,  June,  September, 
and  December. 

When  the  constitution  was  under 
consideration,  the  section  calling  for 
an  annual  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar  stirred  up  the  debaters. 
Some  committeemen  believed  that  in 
view  of  the  work  their  position  re- 
quired them  to  perform  without  pay 
the  county  board  of  education  should 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  further  contended 
that  the  membership  tax  of  a  dollar 
a  year  would  unfavorably  affect  the 
number  of  members.  In  reply  to  these 
contentions,  other  debaters  intimated 
that  if  the  association  lost  any 
members  because  of  the  membership: 
fee  their  places  would  probably  be 
filled  by  better  committeemen.  And 
when  the  argument  was  made  that 
if  the  county  board  of  education  paid 
the  expenses  the  impression  might 
go  out  that  the  board  "ran"  the  as- 
sociation, it  was  supported  by  ex- 
clamations that  "we  want  a  thing 
of  our  own,"  "let's  pay  the  dollar 
and  run  it  ourselves"  and  the  aye 
vote  went  in  favor  of  the  member- 
ship fee. 

Article  2  of  the  constitution  stated 
the  purpose  of  the  organization: 

"This  association  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  putting 
into  m,ore  active  service  the  public- 
school  committeemen  of  Wake 
County,  that  they  may  be  committee- 
men in  reality  as  well  as  in  name, 
that  they  may  support  and  aid  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and 
other  county  school  agencies  in  im- 
proving and  in  making  more  effective 
all  phases  of  the  public  school  work 
of  the  county." 

Membership  in  the  association  is 
open  to  all  white  school  committee- 
men or  committeewomen  of  the 
county,  "and  to  any  other  white  man 
or  woman  of  the  county  who   is  ac- 


tively interested  in  the  advancement 
of  public  education,"  and  "to  any 
white  teacher  and  any  white  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  Wake  County." 
Active  members  will  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar,  but  associate  mem- 
bers will  not  be  required  to  pay  this 
membership  fee. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  and  search- 
ing requirements  are  in  sections 
2  and  7  of  the  by-laws.  Section 
2  says:  "At  each  and  every  meet- 
ing of  this  association  a  written 
report  shall  be  made,  on  blanks 
provided  for  that  purpose,  from 
every     school     represented     in     the 


membership  of  this  association.  This 
report,  which  shall  be  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  district  school  com- 
mitteemen, shall  contain  concrete 
information  and  data  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following:  the  physical 
condition  and  needs  of  the  school, 
the  house,  grounds  and  the  sanitary 
conditions;  the  condition  of  the 
children,  their  scholarship,  deport- 
ment, etc.;  and  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  community. 
Any  school  represented  in  this  asso- 
ciation which  shows  negligence  and 
indifference  to  the  report  required 
by  this  section  shall   be  regarded  as 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

JUNE  11  TO  JULY  25,  1918 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Gardening, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  Manual  Arts, 
Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  School  grades,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as 'a  teacher;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

During  the  1917  session,  the  first  with  the  present  organization, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils  and  51  officers  and  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  582,  together  with  several  ministers,  special  lecturers 
and  citizens  of  Raleigh  who  assisted  in  the  chapel  exercises.  The 
pupils  came  from  65  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  five  other  States. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,   address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -         West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  SOUTH 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 

Six  Weeks,  June   18tH  to  July  26th,   1918. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  METHODS  for  KINDERGARTEN,  PRI- 
MARY, and  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Courses  for  ENTRANCE  and 
COLLEGE  CREDIT,  including  the  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  ENGINEER- 
ING.     Courses    in   ATHLETIC   TRAINING. 

An  interesting  program  of  LECTURES,  CONCERTS,  SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN  and   OTHER   PLAYS,    and    MOVING    PICTURES. 

Unexcelled  summer  climate  in  hills  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  Average 
daily    temperature   for    July,    1917,    76.2    degrees. 

Improved  dormitory  facilities.  Room  reservations  should  be  made 
early. 

Write  for  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OR  FOR  GENERAL 
CATALOG.  Address 

THE   REGISTRAR,   The  University   of   Tennessee,    Knoxville,    Tennessee. 
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in  a  low  state  o£  vitality  and  in  need 
of  new  life-blood  in  its  committee- 
men." 

Section  7  of  the  by-laws,  entitled 
"Other  Membership  Obligations,", 
says:  "Membership  in  this  associa- 
tion carries  a  moral  obligation  to 
work  for  public  school  improvement 
in  Wake  County.  All  committeemen 
who  accept  membership  in  this  asso- 
ciation shall  pledge  themselves  to 
acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the 
duties  of  their  office,  to  visit  then- 
schools  at  least  once  each  month 
while  the  schools  are  in  session,  and 
to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the 
teachers  and  the  county  school  au- 
thorities in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  schools." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling 
attention  to  the  deplorable  fact  that 
though  Wake  County  outside  of  Ral- 
eigh township  had  $31S,000  invested 
in  rural  school  property  and  was 
spending  $75,000  a  year  in  teachers' 
salaries,  only  47  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  and  only  58  per 
cent  of  the  children  enrolled  are  act- 
ually attending  school  regularly,  and 
pledging  the  association  individually 
and  collectively  to  specific  effort  for 
correcting  these  conditions. 

Another  resolution  pledged  the 
association  to  active  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  school  funds  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  State-wide  movement  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers. 


A  Summer  School  for  Asheville. 

Asheville  was  practically  assured 
of  a  summer  training  school  for 
teachers  in  January  when  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  acting  on 
a  request  of  Representative  Gallatin 
Roberts,  donated  $500  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  such  a  school  to 
Asheville.  At  a  meeting  held  some- 
time ago,  it  was  suggested  that  with 
$3,000  as  a  start,  the  school  could 
be  brought  here,  and  $500  of  this 
amount  was  apportioned  to  the 
county.  Other  organizations  have 
already  tentatively  pledged  certain 
amounts,  and  President  John  Calfee, 

TEACHERS   WANTED 

$10O  TO  $150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constant- 
ly being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  M  2  2  6, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  he  sent  free  of  charge. 


of  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, has  offered  the  use  of  the 
school  plant  as  a  summer  school.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee at  work  on  the  plan  will  be 
able  to  report  all  the  necessary 
funds   donated    within    the   next   few 


days,  and  the  school  will  be  opened 
this  summer.  Teachers  and  lectur- 
ers from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia Tvill  be  brought  here  to  con- 
duct the  school  which  is  expected  to 
be  one  of  the  best  establishments  Of 
the  kind  in  the  South. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  °/  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Thirty-First  Session  June  ll--July  25,  1918 

A  Summer  School  that  Knows  the  Needs  oi  Teachers 
and  Oilers  Standard  Courses  to  Meet  Those  \eeds 

Courses  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 

Strong  Department  of  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
and  all  required  subjects. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees. 

HIGH  SERVICE— LOW  COST 

For  complete  Announcement  write  to 


N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


i 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  18th  to  AUGUST  1st. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.   COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EX- 
TRANCE.   COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOKi  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different    courses   in   the    following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,     Physics,     Psychology,     Story    Telling,     Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Master's  Course, 
Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing.    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 

Attendance    last    session    from     22    States. 


The*  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 


Preliminary    announcement    in     February. 

Sixty -page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Ma  phis. 


.- 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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Honorable      John      C.      Scarborough 
Dead. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  for  many 
years  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  died  in  December.  He 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  several 
months  and  owing  to  his  advanced 
age  his  death  was  not  unexpected 
He  was  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age. 

Born  in  Johnston  County  he  was  a 
pupil  in  the  schools  of  that  county 
and  from  that  county  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  serving  all 
through  the  war  with  great  courage 
and  gallantry.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  with  his  Confederate  blanket  aa 
an  overcoat  he  entered  Wake  Forest 
College,  where  he  remained  until  he 
graduated.  After  graduation  he 
served  at  Wake  Forest  for  some 
time  as  tutor  and  later  served  as 
principal   of   a  number   of   schools. 

In  187  6  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  and  elected  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  This 
was  the  year  when  the  State  was  re- 
deemed from  carpet-bag  rule,  and 
Professor  Scarborough  went  into  of- 
fice along  with  Vance  and  other 
noted  figures  of  that  day. 

He  found  the  State's  educational 
system  in  ruins  and  it  was  he  who 
did  the  pioneer  work  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  present  com- 
plete and  far-reaching  system.  Ma- 
jor Finger,  later  himself  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction, 
was  chairman  of  the  Educational 
committee  in  the  Senate,  and  he  and 
Superintendent  Scarborough  collabo- 
rated in  the  formulation  of  the 
school  law  providing  for  the  present 
county  superintendences  and  the 
county  organization   in   general.. 

Professor  Scarborough  served  for 
two  terms  and  was  later  re-elected, 
serving  for  one  additional  term, 
when,  in  1396,  he  was  defeated  by 
C.  H.  Mebane,  the  fusion  candidate. 
In  the  interim  he  had  served,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Fowle,  for  a 
part  of  a  term  as  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Printing,  succeeding  Mr. 
W.  N.  Jones,  who  resigned. 

After  retiring  from  his  second 
period  of  service  as  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Pro- 
fessor Scarborough  served  for 
about  ten  years  as  president  of  Chow- 
an Baptist  Female  Institute  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  now  Chowan  College. 
Later,  for  several  years,  he  was 
county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Hartford  County.  For 
the  past  few  years  his  health  had 
been  so  poor  that  he  could  not  do 
active  work  of  any  sort. 

Professor  Scarborough  was  for 
many  years  prominent  in  Baptist 
circles  in  the  State.  He  served  for 
three  years  as  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention,  was  a  trus- 
tee  of   the   Thomasville    Baptist   Or- 


phanage from  its  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Wake  Forest  College  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  recent  years  owing 
to  his  declining  years  he  had  not 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tion. His  remains  were  interred  at 
Selma. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  days 
that  Professor  Scarborough  was  se- 
riously ill  and  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  some  of 
the  superintendents  conecived  the 
idea  of  sending  the  former  superin- 
tendent a  Christmas  remembrance. 
It  was  decided  to  let  the  remem- 
brance take  the  form  of  a  purse  and 
a  sum  of  nearly  seventy  dollars  was 


dispatched  to  Mrs.  Scarborough  on 
Christmas  Eve  as  a  token  of  appre- 
ciation of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


CLEANLINESS    "  FIRST  AID  "  TO 
SANITATION 


KLEN  KWICK 


"TheO.  K.  Cleanser" 

Unsurpassed  as  a  grease  and 
dirt  dissolvent. 

An  ideal  product  for  clean- 
ing all  wood-work,  desks,  ta- 
bles, etc. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
ease  and  minimum  amount  of 
labor  required  to  keep  School 
Rooms,  Halls,  Floors,  etc.,  in  a 
perfectly  clean  condition. 

Sample  can  for  trial,  also 
prices  on  various  size  contain- 
ers, upon  request. 


Central  City  Chemical 
Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

"  Forma-Germkill  Formaldehyde 
I iimhjalors  " 

For  School  Room  Fumigation. 


1752  56  No.  Kimball  Ave, 


Chicago. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 


'e?£?3*?  s/v^ssy  c^yy^^y^  A 


»»jM     .      TRADE-         ',■*" 

(RAYOLA 


="  G0LD  MEDAL  ^ 

S  i  x  lffpit»l/  Colors 

schoolSp4ayons 

f°R  EDUCATIONAL  COLOR  VWK. 


Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 

Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set.  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

83  FULTON  ST. NEW  YORK. 
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A   Statesman   on  sl  County   Job. 

We  have  often  wondered  how 
Prof.  C.  C.  Wright,  who  has  labored 
for  a  number  of  years  past  as  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for 
Wilkes  County,  has  escaped  draft  to 
wider  fields.  Perhaps  it  has  been  by 
reason  of  his  very  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  that  mountain 
section  and  his  ambition  to  establish 
for  it  a  national  public  school  record. 
He  is  doing  that.  Already  he  has 
worked  up  a  school  attendance  of 
S3  per  cent  for  Wilkes  County.  This 
is  Ave  per  cent  greater  than  the 
record  for  the  State,  but  more  than 
that,  it  is  nine  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  record  for  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment, and  it  will  come  Into  better 
appreciation  when  we  consider  the 
geopraphy  of  Wilkes  County — its 
many  unbridged  streams,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  roads  in  winter. 
The  severe  weather  in  the  mountain- 
ous portions  0t  the  county  and  the 
sparsely  settled  sections  over  a  wide 
reach  of  it.  We  might  be  prepared 
for  the  further  claim  that  Wilkes 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  rural 
white  enrollment  than  any  other 
county  in  North  Carolina.  More 
than  that,  Wilkes  has  more  white 
schools  than  any  county  in  the 
State,  and  there  is  but  one  North 
Carolina  county  that  has  more 
schools,  white  and  colored  combined, 
than  has  Wilkes.  It  is  the  second 
in  the  number  of  high  schools  and 
third  in  the  number  of  two-teacher 
schools.  Only  one  county  has  more 
rural  white  teachers  and  Wilkes  has 
more  teachers  with  second-grade  cer- 
tificates than  any  other  county,  this 
fact  going  to  prove  the  high  stand- 
ard set  for  the  teachers.  Wilkes 
leads  the  State  not  only  in  number 
of  rural  free  libraries,  but  in  num- 
ber of  supplemental  libraries,  having 
availed  itself  of  all  the  State  can 
give  it  and  asking  for  more.  It  has 
the  largest  Teachers'  Reading  Cirole 
in  North  Carolina  and  it  conducts  a 
larger  number  of   moonlight  schools 


than    any    North    Carolina    county. — 
State  Journal.  , 


School     Superintendent     of      Lenoir 
County  on  Leave. 

The  Lenoir  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  granted  an  indefinite  leave 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
system,  Prof.  Joseph  Kinsey.  Pro- 
fessor Kinsey  has  been  ill  at  his 
home  at  LaOrange  for  several  weeks. 
It  may  take  him  weeks  longer  to 
fully  recuperate.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  active  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  country,  being  well 
past  his  7  0th  year.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  known  educators  in  the  State. 
His  condition  now  is  regarded  as  im- 
proved, although  not  altogether  sat- 
isfactory. Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell, 
assistant  superintendent,  will  have 
charge  of  the  4  0-odd  schools  during 
Professor  Kinsey's  absence  from  his 
office. — News  and  Observer. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C- 


When    writing    advertisers,    please    mention 
this  paper. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


SEMI  STEEL  DESK 


We  also  carry  a  large  stock  of 
American  Steel  Desks— all  sizes, 
single  and  double. 

Virgoplate  and  Slate  Blackboard, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Crayons, 
Erasers,  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs 
and  all  Teachers'  Supplies. 


"No  embargo  from  Richmond,  Virginia.    Have  Im- 
mense Stock  and  can  guarantee  quick  delivery." 

Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 


Box  1177. 


Richmond,  Va. 


Readers  that  Arouse  Enthusiasm 

The  Child's  World 


SARAH  WITHERS 

Principal   Elementary    Grades    and 

Critic  Teacher  Winthrop  Normal 

and  Industrial  College  (S.  C.) 


BY 

HETTY  S.  BROWNE 

Extension   Worker  in  Rural  School 
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THE  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

By  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors has  completed  its  scheme  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  renewal 
of  certificates,  and  for  the  conversion  of  these  cer- 
tificates into  permanent  and  life  certificates.  This 
plan  has  already  gone  to  the  press  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  printers.  This 
plan  will  doubtless  be  found  faulty  in  many  par- 
ticulars and  will  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  as  they  arise.  The  whole  scheme 
is  rather  complicated.  This  report  attempts  o  set 
forth  only  a  few  of  the  salient  points.  The  board 
is  open  for  constructive  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  and  on  its  own  part  is 
willing  to  make  every  effort  in  its  power  to  remedy 
any  defects  that  may  be  apparent  from  time  to 
time. 

Certificates  Named  and  Defined. 

Perhaps  we  might  start  by  defining  what  we 
mean  by  the  use  of  these  adjectives  when  applied 
to  a  certificate.  The  definitions  are  rather  arbi- 
trary, but  this  is  about  what  is  meant : 

"An  Emergency  Certificate"  is  one  that  is  issued 
without  any  survey  of  the  teacher's  qualifications 
merely  to  avoid  the  closing  of  a  school.  This  cer- 
tificate is  valid  only  in  the  school  for  which  it  is 
issued  and  for  the  current  term  of  the  school.  It 
is  not  renewable. 

"A  Temporary  Certificate"  is  one  that  is  issued 
for  one  year  only  and  is  renewable  only  by  meeting 
certain  unusual  requirements.  These  requirements 
may  be  on  either  the  academic  or  the  professional 
side. 

"A  Term  Certificate"  is  one  that  is  issued  for  a 
definite  period  of  time  and  is  renewable  at  the  end 
of  that  time  by  presenting  credit  for  a  definite 
amount  of  reading  circle  work.  The  academic 
credits  may  lapse  unless  this  work  is  done. 

"A  Permanent  Certificate"  is  one  that  never 
loses  its  credit  on  the  academic  side.  It  may  be 
kept  in  force  by  doing  one-half  the  reading  circle 
work  required  for  the  renewal  of  a  term  certificate 
of  like  class.  It  may  be  put  in  force  after  any 
lapse  by  doing  a  fixed  amount  of  professional  work. 

"A  Life  Certificate"  is  one  that  is  good  for  life 
on  both  the  academic  and  professional  side. 

Fifteen  classes  of  certificates  are  issued,  all  of 
which  may  be  modified  in  the  five  ways  mentioned 
above.  The  names  of  some  of  these  certificates  have 
been  slightly  changed  since  last  summer.  They  are 
now  as  follows : 

1.  Elementary  'Teacher's  Certificate. 

2.  Primary  Teacher's   Certificate. 

3.  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate. 

4.  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

5.  Primary  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

6.  Grammar  Grade  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

7.  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate. 


8.  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. 

9.  Assistant  Superintendent's  Certificate. 

10.  Superintendent's  Certificate. 

11.  5  Special  Certificates. 

How  Term  Certificates  May  be  Renewed. 

The  renewal  of  all  term  certificates  is  conditioned 
upon  reading  circle  work  or  upon  an  equivalent 
amount  of  professional  work  in  summer  schools. 
The  reading  circle  work  varies  with  the  class  of 
certificate  held.  Beginning  with  the  Elementary 
Teacher's  certificate — the  lowest  certificate  issued 
— the  reading  circle  requirements  are  as  follows: 

One  reading  circle  book  is  required  for  each  year 
of  the  life  of  the  certificate  and  this  work  will  be 
checked  up  at  the  expiration  of  each  two  year  pe- 
riod. One  book  will  be  put  on  the  list  each  year 
and  one  will  go  off.  Since  this  certificate  runs  for 
two  years,  two  books  will  be  required  for  its  re- 
newal. 

Provision  is  made  for  crediting  this  work  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  At  the  regular  State  examination  periods. 

2.  At  any  accredited  summer  school. 

3.  At   any  county  institute    (one   book). 

4.  At  any  superintendent's  reading  circle  class. 
The  holder  of  a  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  is 

supposed  to  do  all  the  reading  circle  work  required 
of  the  holder  of  an  elementary  certificate  and  in 
addition  thereto  one  book  on  special  primary  meth- 
ods. 

The  holder  of  a  grammar  grade  teacher's  certi- 
ficate will  do  all  the  work  required  of  the  holder 
of  an  elementary  certificate  and  in  addition  one 
book  on  special  grammar  grade  methods. 

The  supervisors  will  do  the  work  required  of 
the  holder  of  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  same 
name  and  in  addition  one  book  on  supervision.  All 
the  above  refers  to  the  renewal  of  certificates. 

Converting'  a  Lower  Into  a  Higher  Certificate. 

All  Term  Certificates  may  be  converted  into  per- 
manent certificates  and  all  permanent  certificates 
into  life  certificates  at  the  second  renewal  period 
by  submitting  the  reading  circle  credits  and  evi- 
dence of  successful  teaching  experience. 

Provision  is  also  made  to  raise  an  elementary 
certificate  into  a  certificate  of  a  higher  class  by 
doing  in  an  extraordinary  way  an  additional 
amount  of  reading  circle  work.  After  it  is  raised 
to  this  higher  class,  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
life  certificate  in  two  more  renewal  periods  by 
means  of  reading  circle  work  and  teaching  experi- 
ence of  a  high  order. 

The  scheme  of  reading  circle  work  devised  for 
the  high  school  teachers  and  high  school  princi- 
pals is  about  the  same  as  that  devised  for  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  although  the  books  are  different. 
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Since  the  principal  of  a  high  school  sometimes  must 
do  some  supervisory  work  in  the  elementary 
schools,  he  may  substitute  the  high  school  reading 
circle  work  for  the  elementary  reading  circle  work. 

Rules  for  Teachers  in  Service  March  5,  1917. 

All  teachers  holding  certificates  on  March  5,  1917, 
and  all  teachers  working  in  specially  chartered 
schools  at  that  time  will  be  given  permanent  cer- 
tificates of  a  class  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them 
to  continue  the  work  they  are  doing  at  that  time 
not  only  in  that  particular  school  but  anywhere  in 
the  State.  In  some  cases  life  certificates  will  be 
issued.  If  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
as  high  a  class  as  a  primary  teacher's  certificate 
she  may  receive  a  life  certificate  in  one  of  the 
following  ways,  provided  she  was  in  service  on 
March  5,  1917: 

1.     If  under  the  new  rules  of  the  board  for  is- 


suing life  certificates,  she  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  life  certificate  in  case  the  rules  had 
been  in  force  for  ten  years  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 

2.  If  she  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  as  high 
a  class  as  a  primary  teachers'  certificate  and  has 
taught  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  in  her  par- 
ticular line  for  ten  years  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 

This  same  rule  applies  also  to  superintendents 
except  that  there  must  have  been  ten  years'  expe- 
rience in  supervision  in  place  of  teaching. 

While  the  holders  of  life  certificates  are  not  re- 
quired  to  do  the  reading  circle  work  they  are 
urged  to  do  it  so  they  may  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  newer  and  younger  teachers  that  are 
coming  into  the  profession.  This  board  is  very 
anxious  to  link  up  every  teacher  training  agency 
in  the  State  for  one  great  drive  for  more  effi- 
cient teachers  in  North  Carolina. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 


A  Course  of  Study  for  County  Summer  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  county  summer  school  should 
be  three-fold:  (1)  to  afford  opportunity  for  chil- 
dren in  the  community  to  attend  school;  (2)  to 
provide  training  for  inexperienced  teachers  and 
for  those  who  hereofoce  have  held  second  grade 
certificates  or  whose  work  in  the  county  is  recog- 
nized as  poor;  and  (3)  to  outline  and  direct  teach- 
ers' reading  course  for  the  better  teachers  of  the 
county. 

L — Opportunity   for  (Children;. 

I  believe  in  the  first  place  that  the  institution 
should  be  a  real  school,  not  an  institution  in  which 
a  number  of  teachers  of  varying  grades  of  schol- 
arship and  experience  are  congregated  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  about  school  work.  Such  in- 
congruous collections  of  teachers  varying  greatly 
in  aims,  purposes,  experience,  and  scholarship  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  institution. 

At  least  three  teachers  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  employed' — one  for  the  first  two 
grades,  one  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades  and 
one  for  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  children  in  such  a  com- 
munity too  small  to  be  of  help  around  the  home 
and  a  number  of  older  pupils  that  need  and  desire 
such  an  opportunity,  who  would  attend  school  from 
nine  until  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  six 
weeks  course  should  be  outlined  for  them  covering 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  several  grades.  Ow- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  school  day,  each  subject 
now  taught  in  the  grades  above  the  second  grade 
could  not  come  every  day.  But  they  could  al- 
ternate in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  every  subject  in 
the  course  during  the  week.  For  example  in  the 
fourth  grade,  language,  reading  and  drawing  or 
some  form  of  nature  might  come  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday;  and  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic  might  come  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Public  school  music  and  current  events  could  be 
given  at   the   assembly  period. 

There  should  be  a  well  selected  library  in 
school  and  it  should  be  used  freely  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  grades. 

In  other  words  the  school  should  be  so  planned 


as  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  pupils,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  it  must  be  a  good  school,  not 
a  model  school  beyond  the  power  even  of  the 
best  teachers  of  the  county  to  conduct,  but  a  very 
good  school  that  approaches  a  model  school  and 
one  taht  is  a  real  school  with  a  practical  course 
of  study  and  good  live  teachers.  If  such  an  in- 
stitution is  established  it  will  be  a  good  place  in 
which  to  train  teachers. 

II. — To  Provide  Training  for  Inexperienced 
Teachers. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  teachers  are 
new  and  wholly  inexperienced.  These  together 
with  the  second  grade  teachers  should  be  brought 
together  into  one  group  or  class.  The  purpose 
should  be  first  to  give  them  a  thorough  drill  in 
the  public  school  studies.  The  pupil-teachers  as 
I  shall  call  them,  should  be  divided  into  three 
groups  and  assigned  to.  the  three  teachers  and 
each  group  should  spend  about  two  weeks  under 
each  teacher.  They  should  prepare  the  lessons  as- 
signed to  the  pupils,  not  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  with  the  pupils,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  follow  the  teachers  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
better  preparation,  and  to  understand  the  problems 
of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  grade  teachers  should  make  references  to 
the  library  and  show  the  pupil-teachers  not  only 
how  to  use  the  library  and  what  books  have  good 
material  that>  supplements  the  text-books,  but  also 
how  this  outside  material  enlivens  school  room 
work  and  makes  it  an  agreeable  exercise  rather 
than  a  dull  monotonous  drudgery. 

After  the  first  few  days  in  a  grade  the  pupil- 
teachers  should  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  every  class.  But  this  discussion  shoidd 
follow  the  children's  recitation  rather  than  ac- 
company it.  They  should  tell  a  related  story,  give 
some  parallel  reading  from  history,  and  respond  to 
questions  pertaining  to  the  lesson,  and  the  last  two 
or  three  days  inthe  room  they  should  teach  one 
or  more  lessons. 

Moreover,  they  should  learn  the  songs  that  are 
sung,  the  phonics  of  the  first  two  grades,  the  mem- 
ory selections  on  the  board,  how  to  write  and  draw 
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and  how  to  use  the  library.  All  these  things  they 
can    acquire    in    class    with,   the    children. 

From  12  to  12:30  should  be  davoted  to  general 
exercise.  It  is  better  to  have  the  Bible  readings, 
music,  discussions  of  current  events  and  topics  of 
general  interest  at  this  time  than  at  the  first  period 
in  the  day.  This  should  be  followed  by  an  inter- 
mission of  one  hour,  when  the  children  return  to 
their  homes. 

There  should  be  an  afternoon  session  at  which 
time  each  teacher  should  go  over  with  pupil-teachers 
the  morning's  work,  instructing  them  more  fully 
in  the  use  of  the  subject  matter.  This  should  be 
followed  by  discussions  on  how  the  teacher  makes 
preparation  for  the  day's  work,  the  purpose  of  the 
recitation,  and  in  this  connection  the  principal 
should  use  one  of  the  adopted  books  on  the  read- 
ing circle,  such  as  Charters  or  McMurry's,  as  a  ref- 
erence book  in  order  to  show  how  near  the' teach- 
ing accords  with  these  principles  laid  down  by  the 
masters. 

The  course  of  study,  therefore,  for  these  inex- 
perienced teachers  to  pursue  for  six  weeks  would 
mbrace:  (1)  the  public  school  course  of  study;  (2) 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  (3)  one  of  the  adopted 
books  in  the  reading  circle. 

III. — Reading  Course  for  the  First-Grade  Teachers. 

The  group  of  teachers  holding  first-grade  certi- 
ficates and.  those  whose  college  and  professional 
training  entitles  them  to  a  first  grade  elementary 
certificate  or  a  State  high  school  certificate  without 
examination  should  be  urged  to  attend  the  sum- 
mer normals  either  in  the  State  institutions  or  in 
some  other  summer  school  of  recognized  note.  They 
should  so  plan  their  work  as  to  receive  definite 
academic  credit,  which  should  be  recognized  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  State 
certificate  should  be  based  upon  the  credits  and 
when  they  have  accumulated  sufficiently,  the  cer- 
tificate should  have  a  definite  value  and  be  rec- 
oginzed  as  such  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the 
different  counties  and  cities  of  the  State. 

The  two-weeks  institute  held  at  the  State  insti- 
tutions should  be  abolished.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  fthese  two  weeks'  institutes  let  them  be  held 
only  in  the  counties  where  the  teachers  live.  The 
expenses  of  the  teachers  in  attending  the  Univer- 
sity for  only  two  weeks  is  considerably  more  than 
half  the  expenses  of  those  who  remain  a  month. 
Moreover,  this  short  sojourn  of  a  fortnight  carries 
the  impression  back  home  that  the  teacher  has  real- 
ly attended  the  summer  school  of  the  University. 
It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  education  to  abol- 
ish the  institute  especially  in  the  State  summer 
schools. 

Many  of  the  first  grade  teachers  of  experience 
and  ^recognized  merit,  however,  are  unable  to  at- 
tend the  State  summer  schools.  Therefore,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
should  map  out  a  reading  course  for  them  and  the 
principal  of  the  county  summer  school  should  take 
them  in  charge  and  should  direct  their  work  along 
the  following  lines : 

1.  How  to  use  the  rural  library.  The  work  of 
the  grade  teachers  of  the  summer  school  should 
serve  as  a  basis  for  this  introduction., 

2.  How  to  supplement  the  material  of  the  text- 


books. The  farm  demonstrator,  the  domestic  .sci- 
ence teacher,  and  the  canning  club  worker  can 
be  used  in  this  respect  with  great  effect.  The 
principal  should  make  this  part  of  the  work  as 
strong  as  possible,  showing  how  to  use  material  of 
the  community  in  the  language,  arithmetic,  na- 
ture, geography,  and  even  in  the  history  and  how 
to  make  this  school  the  community  center.  The 
inexperienced  teachers  can  learn  also  from  this 
work.  But  their  problem  is  to  reach  the  place 
where  they  can  use  these  things.  The  exprienced 
teachers  are  already  there  and  if  the  emphasis  is 
put  in  the  right  place  these  county  summer  schools 
can  almost  remake  the  educational  life  of  the 
county. 

The  material  should  form  the  background  of  the 
reading  circle  work.  But  in  addition,  one  of  the 
books  adopted  by  the  reading  circle  and  referred 
to  above  should  be  studied  by  the  teachers. 

Herein  lies  the  field  of  the  institute  conductor — 
to  aid  the  principal  of  the  school:  (1)  in  mapping 
out  the  work  and  in  directing  it,  (2)  in  super- 
vising it.  I  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  my  last  ar- 
ticle, the  departments  of  education  of  the  several 
colleges  and  the  University  of  the  State  should  give 
their  assistance  in  order  that  we  may  improve  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  course  of  study,  therefore,  of  this  class  of 
teachers  should  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  content  and  use  of  the  rural  library. 

2.  Community  life  and  community  activities. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  should  select  a  took  for 
the  Reading  Circle  that  relates  to  this  subject. 

3.  Principles  of  Teaching.  This  should  be 
a   reading  circle  book. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  go  more  fully  into 
the  couse  of  study,  and  show  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it.  E.  C.  BROOKS. 


THE  FLAG 

There's  no  coward  stripe  upon  it, 
And  no  shame  is  written  on  it, 
All  the  blood  that's  in  its  crimson 
Is  the  blood  of  manhood  true ; 
There's  no   base  and  brutal   glory 
Woven  sadly  in  its  story. 
It's  a  bright  flag,  and  a  right  flag. 
And  the  flag  for  me  and  you. 

It's  the  flag  without  a  fetter; 
It's  the  flag  of  manhood  better; 
It  has  never  done  a  mean  thing, 
Never  waved   above   a   brute; 
Greed    and    hate    it    never    shielded, 
Unto  wrong  it  never  yieldtd. 
It's  a   fine  flag,   a   divine   flag 
That  in  reverence  we  salute. 

It's  the  flag  of  all  the  glory 
That  is  written  in  man's  story; 
It's  the  emblem  of  his  freedom 
And  the  hope  of  men  oppressed ; 
It  asks  no  disgraceful  duty, 
Never  strains  with  shame  its  beauty. 
It's  a  pure  flag,  and  a  sure  flag, 
It  is  our  flag  and  the  best. 

— The  American  Boy. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


SUPERINTENDENT  CATLETT  IS  RIGHT. 

I  have  just  been  reading:  the  last  copy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education.  I  find  it,  as  usual,  well 
filled  with  helpful  and  interesting  subject  matter. 

I  note  in  your  editorial  column  a  paragraph 
headed,  "Wilson  County  the  Most  Progressive". 
Most  progressive  in  the  fact  of  having  just  "voted 
a  tax  of  30  cents  in  every  school  district,  making  a 
seven-months'  school  in  every  district."  You  fur- 
ther state  that  "this  is  the  first  county  .vhich  has 
taken  such  action".  "But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Wilson  Graded  Disrict  last  April  authorized  $150,- 
000  for  school  improvement." 

All  honor  to  Wilson  County  and  its  efficient  Su- 
perintendent C.  L.  Coon.  In  the  language  of  the 
redoubtful  Dogberry,  "Comparisons  are  odorous", 
hence  I  am  not  inclined  to  compare  New  Hanover 
with  other  counties,  for  there  is  honor  enough  of 
some   kind  to   divide  among  all  of  our  counties. 

My  object  is  to  give  you  some  information  that 
you  may  state  facts  as  they  exist  and  draw  correct 
conclusions. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  (I  have  not  the 
exact  date  at  hand)  New  Hanover  County  voted 
at  one  clip,  not  district  by  district,  a  county  wide 
special  tax  by  which  every  district,  white  and  col- 
ored, small  and  large,  has  had,  not  a  seven-mot.ths' 
school,  but  an  eight-months'  school.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Later  a  bond  issue  was  canied  of  $175,000 
which  built  three  modern  brick  buildings  for  white 
children  and  one  for  the  colored  children  in  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  and  a  number  of  others  in  the 
rural  districts.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  generous 
and  progressive  citizen  of  Wilmington  donated 
enough  money  to  erect  a  handsome  brick  school 
house  for  the  white  children  in  city  district  No.  3. 

We  are  now  about  to  take  a  vote  authorizing  a 
further  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for  city  and  rural 
tax  to  pay  our  poorly  remunerated  teachers  a  bet- 
ter salary.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  recognizing 
the  justice  of  the  case  and  what  the  necessity  of 
the  times  demanded,  gave  an  increase  of  five  dol- 
lars per  month  to  the  salary  of  every  grammar 
grade  teacher,  white  and  colored  in  the  city  and 
country.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  school  chil- 
dren and  Mothers'  Clubs  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  "help  win  the  war"  by  doin!,r 
Red  Cross  work,  contributing  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  the  army,  and  practically  every  school  in 
city  and"  country  organized  societies  for  the  sale  of 
War  Saving  Stamps.  The  Clubs  and  Community 
Societies  canned  and  conserved  more  food,  certain- 
ly for  the  size  of  the  county,  than  any  other  in 
the  State ;  and  are  preparing  now  to  follow  up  the 
work  for  next  year's  supply.  New  Hanover  has 
furnished  its  full  share  of  volunteer  soldiers,  the 
genuine  kind.  In  fact,  we  are  earnestly  fighting 
ignorance,  the  devil,  and  the  kaiser.  Now,  Brother 
Brooks,  how  much  father  would  you  have  us  to  go 
to  be  classed  with  the  "only  county  in  the  State 
doing  such  work"? 

Come  down  and  see  us.  look  around  for  your- 
self, and  know  that  there  is  in  the  good  Old  North 
State — God   bless    her — a    county    known    as   New 


Hanover.     Its  broad  savannas  and  boundless  ocean 
will  give  a  broader  view  than  those  clay  hills. 
Yours  for  progress,  patriotism,  and  prosperity, 
WASHINGTON  CATLETT. 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT CURTIS. 

Our  senior  class  is  planning  to  have  a  patriotic 
address  every  other  Monday  morning  by  some  local 
talent.  These  addresses  are  to  be  only  fifteen  min- 
utes long  and  will  be  given  at  the  regular  morn- 
ing exercises.  You  know  we  North  Carolinians 
are  patriotic  by  nature,  but  a  little  information 
will  help  us  to  better  understand  the  plans  of 
our  leaders. 

The  following  committee  has  been  named  to  work 
out  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  our  Teachers' 
Assembly:  K.  R.  Curtis,  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Knight,  Supt.  E.  D.  Pusey,  and  Dr.  L.  A. 
Williams 

I  am  writing  to  several  of  our  sister  States  tor 
information  which  will  aid  our  committee.  I  find 
that  a  number  of  States  are  planning  to  work  out 
this  similar  scheme.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  a  committee  working  on  a  scheme 
just  at  this  time.  I  hope  you  will  feel  like  drop- 
ping me  a  line  and  make  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  you. 

I  hope  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber will  consider  seriously  more  plans  to  unite  our 
educational  forces.  I  believe  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  all  concerned  to  have  all  city 
schools  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I 
believe  we  would  have  a  stronger  school  system, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  legislation  for  schools  in 
North  Carolina  would  be  easier.  As  it  now  stands 
the  cities  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  laws 
or  plans  submitted  by  our  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

KADER  R.  CURTIS. 


PRINICIPAL  COX  IS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SUM- 
MER SCHOOL. 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  letters  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conduc- 
tors, especially  the  last  one  appearing  in  North 
Carolina  Education.  The  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer school,  as  you  suggest,  in  the  place  of  an 
institute  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  this  county, 
where  the  standard  is  so  low  and  so  many  second 
grade  teachers  exist. 

I  trust  your  suggestion  will  bear  fruit  and  that 
early,  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the  teaching  force 
of  the  rural  schools. 

R.  C.  COX. 


SUPERINTENDENT  BILLINGS  HAS  TRIED  THE 
SUMMER   SCHOOL   IDEA. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letters  to 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  The  last  one  in 
regard  to  the  county  summer  school.  I  think,  if 
carried  out,  will  do  as  much  good  as  any  sug- 
gestion you   have   made. 

The  county  summer  school  is  not  a  new  thing  in 
this  county.     We  held  our  first  one  in  1911.     Snice 
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then  we  have  had  two  regular  institutes  and  all 
the  other  years  it  has  been  the  summer  school  for 
two  or  three  weeks  each  year. 

The  first  year  Miss  Laura  Jones,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wells  and  Miss  Maud  Barnard  helped  with  the 
work— and  the  teachers  were  so  well  pleased  with 
what  was  done  that  we  decided  to  make  it  an 
every  year  affair  when  we  did  not  have  the  insti- 
tutes One  year  Mr.  C.  L.  Coon,  Mrs.  Fennel  and 
Miss  Wood  conducted  the  work.  Another  year 
Miss  Laura  Jones  and  I  did  it  and  the  last  year, 
Miss  Kelly  helped  me.  This  year  we  will  have  an 
institute,  but  I  have  arranged  for  a  four  week  s 
summer  school  just  before  the  institute  begins. 

I  believe  our  summer  schools  have  benefited  the 
average  teacher  of  the  one-  and  two-teacher  rural 
school  more  than  the  same  number  of  institutes 
would  have  done. 

I  have  no  kick  coming  against  the  institute  con- 
ductors—but not  all  of  them  are  very  familiar 
with  many  of  the  conditions  that  confront  the 
rural  teacher-Hand  no  one  can  give  that  which  he 
does  not  have. 

Another  thing  is  being  done  up  here  that  helps 
some,  most  of  our  five-month  schools  begin  from  the 
first  of  the  middle  of  July  and  close  in  November. 
This  gives  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  teach  two 
schools  a  year.  This  year  28  are  teaching  in  Wil- 
son, Johnston,  Wake  and  one  or  two  other  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

I  have  not  written  you  this  to  get  into  print, 
but  I  did  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  hearily  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  county  summer  school  and  most 
of  the  other  suggestions  you  have  made. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

M.  D.  BILLINGS. 


Chapel  Hill,  Orange  ICounty;  Pamlico  County 
Training  School,  Bayboro,  Pamlico  County;  Mar- 
tin County  Training  School,  Parmelee,  Martin 
County;  Sampson  County  Training  School,  Clin- 
ton, Sampson  County;  Johnson  County  Training 
School,  Smithfield,  Johnston  County. 

The  Winston-Salem  high  school  and  Cary  farm- 
life  school  were  approved  to  do  special  vocational 
training  in  home  economics  in  day  schools.  Roa- 
noke Rapids  and  Weldon  were  approved  as  mill 
centers  in  which  special  training  in  the  cotton  mill 
industry  for  mill  operatives  will  be  given  through 
part  time  and  evening  classes. 

All  the  above  institutions  have  met  the  Federal 
requirements  as  to  equipment,  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  so  forth,  and  have  put  up  'dollar  for 
dollar  from  local  funds  to  match  the  Federal  funds. 


SCHOOLS  THAT  RECEIVE   AID  FROM  THE 
SMITH-HUGHES  BILL. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  met 
in  February  and  approved  a  number  schools  for 
doing  work  in  vocational  education  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Hughes  law.  The  following 
institutions  were  approved  and  are  entitled  to  aid: 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing at  West  Raleigh  for  doing  teacher  training 
work  in  agriculture  for  the  white  race. 

The  State  Normal  and  Inudstrial  College  at 
Greensboro  for  teacher  training  work  in  home 
economics  for  the  white  race. 

The  Slater  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Winston-Salem  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
home  economics  for  the  colored  race. 

The  following  were  approved  as  special  voca- 
tional agricultural  school  for  the  white  race:  Cary 
farm-life  school,  Cary,  Wake  County;  Jamestown 
farm-life  '  school,  Jamestown,  Guilford  County ; 
Lowe's  Grove  farm-life  school,  Durham,  Durham 
County;  Rich  Square  farm-life  school  Rich  Square. 
Northampton  County;  Craven  County  farm-life 
school,  Vanceboro,  Craven  County;  Rock  Ridge 
farm-life  school,  Wilson,  Wilson  County. 

The  Mowing  schools  were  approved  to  give 
special  vocational  agricultural  instruction  to  the 
negro  race:  Berry  0 'Kelly  Training  School.  Meth- 
od, Wake  County ;  Orange  County  Training  School, 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  OFFERS  $130  IN 
HEALTH   CONTEST. 

Northampton  County  health  department  is  offer- 
ing $130  in  United  States  Government  Thrift  Bonds 
to  the  white  and  colored  people  of  that  county  for 
various  improvements  made  principally  in  home 
and  school  sanitation,  the  contest  to  close  April 
1.  The  contest  will  be  conducted  mainly  through 
the  schools,  the  prizes  being  offered  for  the  best 
essays  by  the  pupils  on  the  subjec  of  sanitation 
in  the  school  and  home,  for  the  best  sanitary  im- 
provements made  by  the  school  since  August  1, 
1917,  and  for  the  most  sanitary  improvements  made 
by  householders  in  their  homes  and  their  sur- 
roundings since  that  time. 

Each  race  gets  $65 ;  and  the  rules  governing  the 
contest  for  each  are  about  the  same.  Two  $5.00 
United  States  Thrift  Bonds  are  offered  to  high 
school  pupils  for  the  best  essay  on  sanitation  in 
the  school  and  home ;  the  same  offer  is  made  to 
bonds  for  second  best.  One  $5.00  bond  is  offered 
to  each  for  the  second  best.  Three  $5.00  bonds  are 
offered  to  the  school  for  making  the  most  sani- 
tary improvements  since  August  1,  1917;  two  $5.00 
bonds  for  second  best.  One  $5.00  bond  is  offered 
the  householder,  owner  or  tenant,  making  the  most 
sanitary  improvements  in  the  home  and  their  sur- 
roundings since  August  of  last  year.  The  teacher 
also  whose  pupil  wins  the  essay  prize  gets  one  $5.00 
bond. 

According  to  the  rules  governing  the  essay  con- 
test, the  child  who  has  a  sanitary  well  and  privy  at 
his  home,  has  his  home  screened,  uses  a  tooth 
brush  and  an  individual  cup  at  school,  and  who 
has  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  typhoid  and 
examined  for  hookworm,  has  500  points  out  of  the 
1000  necessary  to  win  the  prize.  The  school  win- 
ning first  prize  must  have  sanitary  toilets,  a  safe 
nater  supply,  proper  light  and  ventilation,  play 
grounds,  individual  drinking  cups  and  must  give 
proper  attention  to  the-  health  conditions  of  the 
pupils.  Householders  must  have  sanitary  wells 
and  privies,  their  homes  screened,  their  families 
vaccinated  against  smallpox,  typhoid  and,  when 
advised,  examined  for  hookworm.  Sanitation  in 
and  about  the  home,  particularly  as  to  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  must  receiv  efirst  attention. 
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THE  WAR  AND  PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


A  Patriotic  Play  Presented  by  the  Wendell  Graded 

School. 

By  Superintendent  L.  Bruce  Gunter. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  brief  synopsis  of  an  exercise 
which  was  given  reeently  by  one  of  the  school 
rooms.  You  may  use  your  own  pleasure  about 
passing  the  idea  on  to  your  readers. 

It  is  our  custom  to  devote  each  Firday  morning's 
chapel  exercises  to  the  entertainment  of  the  school 
by  some  room.  These  exercises  we  are  trying  to 
make  patriotic,  and  through  them  educate  the  chil- 
dren and  community  in  the  great  needs  of  the  day. 

We  found  this  exercise  to  be  very  beneficial,  as 
well  as  interesting.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town 
for  some  time  before  and  after  it  was  given,  and 
there  were  more  visitors  on  that  morning  than  we 
have  had  at  any  one   time  the  whole   year. 

We   had  forty-five   pupils   in   the  play,   and   con- 
sumed less  than  fifteen  minutes  in  giving  it. 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Play. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  the  Kaiser  expresses  his  intention  to  be 
ruler  of  the  world.  He  asks  Belgium's  permission 
to  march  his  army  through  her  territory  to  France. 
Upon  her  refusal,  he  employes  the  ,measure  of 
force  and  passes  through  anyway.  Belgium  ap- 
peals to  England  to  help  her  against  the  brutal 
force  of  the  Kaiser.  England  thus,  along  with 
France,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  little  republic. 

But  England  and  France  soon  see  that  they  are 
going  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  deadly  strike 
of  Germany's  submarine  warfare.  They  look  with 
anxious  eyes  to  America  for  relief. 

Uncle  Sam,  however,  is  slow  to  enter  the  war. 
He  wants  to  remain  neutral.  But  even  while  he 
ponders  the  subject,  a  cablegram  announces  the 
sinking  of  an  American  vessel  and  the  loss  of 
American  lives  by  a  German  submarine.  He  hesi- 
tates no  longer,  but  throws  himself  on  the  side  of 
England  and  France. 

Here  England  asks  Uncle  Sam  what  supplies  he 
can  furnish  her  and  France.  Uncle  Sam  simply 
waves  his  hand  and  incomes  his  great  force  of 
workers  as  represented  by  the  farmer,  the  teacher, 
the  pupil,  the  corn  and  pig  club  boy,  the  canning 
club  girl,  the  Liberty  Bond  boy,  the  War  Savings 
Stamp  boy,  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 
In  their  turn  Uncle  Sam  asks  each  one  what  he 
can  do  to  help  win  the  war,  and  they  respond  with 
an  explanation  of  their  purposes. 

Included  among  these  forces  are  the  "slackers" 
and  the  ' '  grouch ' '.  They  are  asked  what  they  can 
do.  They  answer  with  characteristic  mutterings  of 
complaint,  which  is  met  by  hisses  from  the  other 
forces  and  demands  that  they  be  "taken  out", 
which  are  executed  by  a  sailor  and  soldier.  The 
fate  of  these  two  character  is  met  with  applause 
from  the  audience. 

When  Uncle  Sam's  forces  had  finished  their  re- 
hearsal, the  Kaiser  was  detected  sneaking  around  in 
a  characteristic  way  trying  to  learn  something.  He 
was  seized  by  the  sailor  and  soldier,  and  after 
the  crowd  had  had  their  hand  in  the  punishment, 
the  Kaiser  was  finally  shot  while  trying  to  escape. 


How  the  Causes  of  the  Great  War  Are  Taught. 
By  A.   L.   Branilett. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  that 
the  school  superintendent  of  a  certain  city  sug- 
gested that  questions  relative  to  the  great  war  be 
used  as  th  ebasis  for  talks  at  the  opening  exercises. 
I  think  that  I  have  just  an  improved  form  of  this 
plan.  Sometime  ago  I  gave  an  outlined  study  of 
the  causes  of  the  great  Avar  and  the  reasons  for 
our  participation  in  it.  All  the  students  from  the 
fifth  grade  up  through  the  school  were  required 
to  take  down  the  outline  and  a  short  explanation 
of  each  topic  in  a  suitable  note  book.  This  study 
began  with  Bismark's  promulgation  of  the  "blood 
and  iron"  policy  and  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  Germany.  Their  form 
of  government  and  the  ideals  of  the  people  were 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  militory 
and  political  history.  A  leading  topic  and  its  sub- 
topics were  put  on  the  board  each  mourning  and 
explained.  The  children  were  lead  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  as  much  as  they  could,  as  well 
as  to  take  the  outline  and  notes.  They  were  to 
carry  these  home  and  discuss  them  with  their  pa- 
rents. The  children  got  very  much  interested.  The 
exercises  lasted  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  each 
morning  and  continued  for  over  two  weeks. 

This  plan  will  be  followed  from  time  to  time  in 
our  study  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  win  the 
war.  The  advantages  of  such  a  definite  study 
where  the  information  is  to  be  carried  home  is  very 
obvious  to  all.  It  gives  parents  and  children  in- 
formation. I  found  the  study  very  helpful,  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 


THE  SLACKER  ACRE. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Davis,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

I  am  the  idle  acre. 

You  will  find  me  on  every  farm. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  has  paid  any  attention  to 

me. 
And  I  am  getting  tired  of  being  overlooked. 
Besides,  I  hear  that  I  am  needed — BADLY. 
They  say   that   many  folks   across  the   sea   and  in 
the   cities   will   go   hungry   unless   each   acre 
does  his  bit. 
And  here  I  am,  loafing. 
The  busy  acres  are  sneering  at  me. 
I  can  hear  them  whisper,  "Slacker". 
They  say  I  am  not  willing  to  do  my  share. 
But  I  am  willing. 

If  somebody  will  take  me  and  treat   me   right,   I 
will  furnish 

30  bushels  of  wheat,  or 

75  bushels  of  corn,  or 

150  bushels  of  potatoes,  or 

60  bushels  of  beans,  or 

16  tons  of  tomatoes,  or 

LOTS  of  other  good  things. 
I  'm  not  the  slacker. 
It's  the  man  who  neglects  me. 
He  is  the  slacker. — Nebraska  Teacher. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

By  E.   C.  Brooks. 


(The  material  for  this  paper  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Allison  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Spangler  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  Trinity   College.) 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  most 
of  the  states  evolved  some  form  or  type  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  control.  First  came 
boards  of  education.  Until  the  nineteenth  centry 
the  supervision  of  education  had  been  a  church 
function.  The  pastors  of  the  churches  supervised, 
wherever  there  was  any  official  supervision,  the 
education  o  fthe  children,  and  the  term  "super- 
intendent" came  over  into  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  church  whose  supervising  officer  was 
termed  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but  super- 
intendent in  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  different  states  were  busy  working  out 
a  new  educational  system,  and  the  newest  and 
most  unique  officer  to  be  evolved  was  a  profes- 
sional supervisor.  This  official  came  first  in  the 
state  organization,  and  later  in  the  county  or  city 
organization. 

New  Lork  was  the  first  State  (1812)  to  create 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
However,  after  nine  years  the  office  was  abolished 
and  was  not  recreated  until  1854.  Two  other 
States,  Maryland  and  Vermont,  created  the  office 
early,  but  like  New  York  abolished  it  after  a  brief 
trial  and  then  after  a  lapse  of  years  recreated  it. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  it  had  be- 
come established  in  most  of  the  States.  Michigan 
was  the  first  (1829)  to  maintain  continuously  the 
office.  Then  came  Massachusetts  in  1837,  and  af- 
ter that  date  the  principle  was  accepted  and  the 
way  was  easy. 

Creating  the  Office  in  North  Carolina. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  inl852  and  the  first  superintendent,  Cal- 
vin, H.  Wiley,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
that  year   (1852-3)   for  a  term  of  two  years. 

It  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Wiley,  who  served  as 
State  Superintendent  from  1852  to  1866  to  collect 
full  and  accurate  information  of  the  conditions  and 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools  in  each 
county  of  this  State ;  to  inform  himself  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  causes,  whether  local  or  general, 
affecting  the  success  or  impeding  the  operations 
of  the  system ;  to  collect  statistics  and  informa- 
tion concerning  all  matters  of  education  in  the 
State,  including  a  census  of  the  number  of  school 
children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  five'  and 
twenty-one,  the  number  of  teachers,  male  and  fe- 
male, licensed  to  teach  during  the  year  and  their 
avrage  salaries,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same 
to  the  President  of  the  Literary  Board  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year, 
giving  a  condensed  and  written  statement  of  the 
results  of  his  investigation,  together  with  any  sug- 
gestions and  observations  which  might  seem  bene- 
ficial. 

It  was  further  required  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  superintend  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem  of   the    common    schools ;    to   see    that    all    the 


laws  in  relation  thereto  were  enforced,  that  the 
money  disributed  for  the  purpose  of  education  was 
not  misapplied,  and  that  all  school  officers  per- 
formd  their  duties.  He  issued  letters  to  the  ex- 
amining committte  of  each  county  in  which  were 
given  instructions  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
required  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  he  was  ex- 
pected to  deliver  lectures  to  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  education  whenever  it  was  possible. 

Finally,  the  law  provided  that  the  superinten- 
dent should  arrange  in  convenient  form  and  order 
all  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  relation  to  common 
schools  then  in  force,  with  a  statement  of  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Literary  Board.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  required  to  issue  forms  for  com- 
mitteemen and  examining  committees,  in  which  were 
included  instructions  and  explanations  of  each,  to 
agents  and  officers  of  the  system. 

Moreover,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  of  1856-7  and  thereafter,  to  collect  and 
to  consolidate  all  the  school  laws  then  in  force  and 
to  prepare  a  plain  digest  of  the  same,  with  expla- 
nations,— references,  and  an  index.  This  pamph- 
let was  then  submitted  to  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Board,  who  had  six  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  printed,  and  distributed  to  all 
educational  officers  and  teachers.  On  blank  pages 
in  the  back  of  this  pamphlet,  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  were  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  daily  attendance  at  their  respective  schools, 
which  record  and  book  had  to  be  exhibited  when 
they  applied  for  a  renewal  of  their  license  to  teach. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  superintendent  in  keep- 
ing records  of  schools  in  the  State,  he  was  au- 
thorized in  1858-9  to  supply  all  the  principals  of 
the  common  schools  with  registers.  By  1860-61 
the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  having 
become  a  valuable  aid  to  students  of  education,  the 
State  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  a  copy  for  each  of  the  county  examiners,  each 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Superintendents, 
and  for  each  common  school  district,  to  be  used 
in  the  schools.  This  same  year  1860-61  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  requiring  the  State  Su- 
perintendent to  notify  each  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Superintendents  of  common  schools,  ex- 
amining committees,  and  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  Board,  at  least  fifteen  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Educational  Association  of  North 
Carolina;  and  to  make  an  educational  address  be- 
fore this  assembly. 

In  1865  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  ap- 
point one  agent  in  each  county  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  for  graded  schools ;  to 
recommend  a  course  of  study  for  higher  depart- 
ments of  each  graded  school  and  to  furnish  blanks 
and  instructions  to  all  concerned ;  to  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  the  school  law,  which  deci- 
sions remained  binding  unless  reversed  by  a  court 
having  such  authority;  to  use  active  exertion  to 
find  and  bring  forward  suitable  teachers  for  pub- 
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lie  schools,  and  to  that  end  to  keep  a  registry  of 
names  and  qualifications  of  persons  wanting  schools 
or  who  were  willing  to  teach,  and  of  schools  need- 
ing teachers.  It  is  clear  that  comparatively  few 
duties  have  been  adde  dto  this  department  since 
the  Avar.  The  great  development  has  been  in  ex- 
panding the  office  so  that  it  may  perform  more 
satisfactorily   these    duties. 

Recreating  the  Office  After  the  War. 

The  public  school  fund  was  so  impaired  by  the 
war  that  the  legislature  in  1866  declared  the  of- 
fice of  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools 
abolished.  However,  the  new  State  constitution 
adopted  in  1868  made  the  office  permanent  by  pro- 
viding for  a  new  State  officer  to  be  known  as  "the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools",  and  he 
was  given  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
supplied  iwith  ,a  seal  and  office  furniture.  His 
duties  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Instead 
of  making  reports  to  the  Literary  Board,  he  was 
required  to  make  them  to  the  Governor,  and  he 
was  further  authorized  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study  and  plan  of  organization  for  the  public 
schools,  and  give  suggestions  on  school  architecture 
to  school  boards  when  they  contemplated  construct- 
ing new  school  buildings.  '. 

The  old  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  was  allowed,  but 
it  was  not  until  1881  that  he  Avas  given  any  trav- 
eling expenses  and  then  it  was  not  to  exceed  $500. 
In  this  same  year,  the  legislature  apportioned  $600 
to  be  spent  in  employing  clerical  help  and  in  ad- 
dition the  services  of  a  janitor  for  half  of  his 
time  was  allowed:  provided  his  salary  was  not  to 
exceed  five  dollars  a  week. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  was  created,  and  the  new  duties  laid 
upon  the  State  Superintendent  incident  to  the  edu- 
cational expansion  was  recognized  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  we  have  the  first  great  expansion  of 
the  office. 

In  1885  he  moved  his  office  from:  the  little  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  capitol  to  the  supreme 
court  building  where  he  secured  two  large  rooms 
and  the  salary  for  clerical  hire  was  increased  to 
$1000  and  $250  was  allowed  for  additional  ex- 
penses— presumably  for  janitor  service.  It  was  not 
until  1899  that  additional  clerical  help  was  al- 
lowed. Then  $250  was  voted  by  the  legislature 
for  a  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

The  Rapid  Development  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  Since  1903 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
one  clerk,  and  one  stenographer,  constituted  the 
officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  un- 
til 1903.  That  year  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
great  educational  awakening  and  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Honorable  J.  Y.  Joyner,  the  present  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was  appointed  to 
that  office  in  1902  by  Governor  C.  B.  Aycock.  The 
great  educational  campaign  began  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  new  clerkship  was 
established  to  direct  the  educational  campaign,  su- 
pervise the  Loan  Fund  for  Building  School  Houses, 
promote  the  growth  and  use  of  the  rural  libraries, 


and  to  aid  the  superintendents  in  reorganizing  the 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools.  Many 
of  these  duties  have  been  re-apportioned  in  the 
department  since  that  date,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  department.  This  official  is  now  called  the 
Clerk  tothe  Loan  Fund  and  the  Statistical  Secre- 
tary. It  is  his  duty  to  manage  the  State  loan 
fund  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  to  apportion  and  distribute  the  State  ap- 
propriations to  the  elementary  schools  and  to  gath- 
er, and  tabulate  statistics  relative  to  the  school 
school  sysem  of  the  State, 

The  original  clerk,  after  the  new  clerks  were 
added  to  the  department  became  the  chief  clerk, 
and  his  duties  today  are  to  attend  to  all  the  cor- 
respondence except  such  as  demands  the  personal 
attention  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  distri- 
bute the  high  school  and  farm-life  school  fund,  and 
to  attend  to  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
bulletin  blanks,  etc. 

The  next  year,  1904,  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher 
Training  was  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  the  recommendation  of  'the  State  Su- 
perintendent. His  duties  are  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors ;  to  supervise  the  Colored  Nbrmal  School 
located  at  Winston-Salem,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Fay- 
etteville,  and  the  Cherokee  Normal  School  located 
at  Pembroke ;  and  to  act  as  clerk  tothe  adminis- 
tering of  the  Rural  Library  Fund. 

In  1907  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High 
Schools  was  created.  He  serves  in  a  dual  capa- 
city, as  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
University  and  as  State  Inspector  of  Public  High 
Schools.  In  the  latter  capacity  his  duties  are  to  su- 
pervise the  public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid 
and  to  make  annual  reports  tothe  State  Superin- 
tendent  of  Public   Instruction. 

Two  years  later  (1909)  the  office  of  Supervisor 
of  the  White  Rural  Elementary  Schools  were 
added.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  to  co-operate 
with  county  officials  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
elementary  instruction.  He  works,  therefore,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  already  at 
work ;  to  develop  a  more  efficient  type  of  rural 
elementary  school;  to  make  the  rural  school  in  its 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  minister 
more  directly  and  effectively  tothe  native  interest 
and  every  day  needs  of  the  pupil;  to  make  the 
schools  meet  more  fully  the  cultural,  social,  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  pupil  and  to  make  the 
country  school  a  real  community  center. 

In  1913  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Col- 
ored Schools  was  created.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
officer  to  co-operate  with  the  County  Superinten- 
dents and  County  Boards  of  Education  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  facilities  of  the  negroes ;  to  or- 
ganize negro  home-making  clubs  similar  to  the  can- 
ning clubs  among  the  white  people ;  to  organize 
county  training  schools  for  negroes ;  to  improve 
school  buildings  of  the  colored  people ;  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  State 
Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  in  securing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  negro 
schools,  to  conduct  a  sort  of  clearing  house  on  ne- 
gro education  in  North  Carolina  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  County  Su- 
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perintendents,  and  for  the  negroes  themselves;  and 
to  serve  any  of  the  general  causes  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State  when  called,  upon  to  do  so  by 
the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1915  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service  was 
established.  The  duties  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
this  bureau  are  /the  same  in  theory  as  are  his  du- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  College, 
and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  but 
in  reality  his  duties  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  reason  that 
the  school  district  is  the  real  unit  of  the  com- 
munity center  and  revolves  around  the  local  school 
house  and  is  worked  through  the  local  teacher  and 
county  superintendent.  This  bureau  was  establish- 
ed fo  rthe  purpose  of  organizing  community  leagues 
and  directing  their  activities  for  school  and  com- 
munity progress.  The  State  Motion  Picture  Ser- 
vice is  a  phase  of  work  given  over  largely  to  this 
department  and  this  work  is  solely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. , 

The  next  office  created  (1917)  was  that  of 
Director  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  The  official  of 
this  department  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Training  which  consists  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, the  President  of  the  State  College, 
and  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econo- 
mics Extension  Work  to  whom  he  makes  his  re- 
ports. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Director  and  Supervisor 
of  this  department  are:  (1)  to  organize  and  direct 
vocational  work  in  the  State  under  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  (2)  to  supervise  vo- 
cational agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  such  as  se- 
curing teachers,  checking  up  account  and  report' 
received  from  such  instructors  and  all  other  su- 
pervisory work  relating  tothe  administration  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  fund. 

As  most  every  phase  of  education  in  the  State 
had  been  reached  by  one  of  the  above  departments 
except  the  adult  illiterates,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  department  for  this  class.  As 
a  result  we  have  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for 
Adult  Illiterates  which  was  established  in  1917. 
The  official  of  this  department  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Superintendent  and  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent.  It 
in  his  or  her  duty  to  organize  and  supervise  all 
available  working  forces  for  the  teaching  of  adult 
illiterates  whether  schools,  woman's  clubs,  frater- 
n'al  oragnizations,  or  individual  work;  and  to  di- 
rect the  expenditure  of  the  State  fund  for  conduct- 
ing schools  for  adult  illiterates. 

In  addition  to  these  officials,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1917  created  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  Institute  Conductors  and  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  six  institute 
conductors,  the  duties  of  which  have  already  been 
outlined  in  a  previous  number  of  Education. 

Since  1903,  therefore,  the  office  has  grown  from 
one  clerk  and  one  stenographer  to  the  following: 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction- — J. 
Y.  Joyner. 

Chief  Clerk— W.  H.  Pittman. 


Clerk  of  the  Loan  Fund  and  Statistical  Secre- 
tary— A.  S.  Brower. 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Trianing — E.  E.  Sams. 

Inspector  of  State  High  Schools — N.  W.  Walker. 

Supervisor  of  Elementary  White  Schools — L.  C. 
Brogden. 

Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools— .N.  C.  Newbold. 

Director  of  Vocational  Agriculture — T.  E. 
Browne. 

Secretary  to  Community  Service  Bureau — W.  C. 
Crosby. 

Supervisor  of  School  for  Adult  Illiterates — Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Six  Institute  Conductors — A.  T.  Allen,  D.  F. 
Giles,  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Miss  Hattie  Purrot,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Johnson,  and  Miss  Susie  Fulghum. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  embraces 
twelve  different  bureaus  and  nineteen  officials.  The 
rapid  expansion  since  1903  may  give  some  idea  as 
to  the  growth  of  sentiment  for  and  interest  in  edu- 
cation since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  1902. 


QUESTIONAIRE  ON    SALARIES    AND    LIVING 
EXPENSES. 

Teachers  in  Pitt  County  are  invited  to  answer 
the  questions  below  and  return  to  S.  B.  Underwood, 
County  Superintendent,  at  once.  We  are  planning 
a  campaign  for  increased  school  revenues  with  a 
view  to  increasing  teachers'  salaries  next  year. 
This  information,  when  tabulated,  will  help  us  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  need  of  action.  No  informa- 
tion of  an  individual  nature  will  be  given  out, 
but  only  averages  and  summaries.  If  you  desire, 
you  may  withhold  your  signature,  though  individ- 
ual privacy  will  be  observed,  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  signing. 

School    District    Township 

How  many  teachers  in  your  school?. 

How  many  grades  do  you  teach  yourself? 

How   many   pupils? What    is    the     probable 

length  of  your  school  term  this  year? What 

is  your  monthly  salary? Approximate  annual 

salary? Monthly  cost  of  board? 

Laundry? Other  necessary  expenses? • 

Approximately,  what  will  you  have  left  from  your 

salary  at  the  end  of  the  year? Will  this  be 

enough  for  you  to  live  on  until  you  begin  teach- 
ing  again? If  not,   how   will  you   take   care 

of  your  expenses? 

How  long  have  you  been  teaching? 

How  much  has  your  salary  increased  in  that  time? 
How    much    have    your    living    expenses    increased 

in   that    time? • 

Approximately,   what   amout   has   been   spent   on 

your    education? What    is    the    extent    of 

your  academic   and   professional   training? 

About  how  much  do  you  spend  each  year  on  pro- 
fessional  improvement,    books,    magazines,    summer 

schools   or   institutes,   etc? Do   you 

expect  Jto    teaeh    next    year? 

Remarks : 


"A  great  help  to  any  teacher,  and  I  could  not  do 
without  it  in  my  work,"  writes  a  Siler  City  teacher, 
referring  to  North  Carolina  Education. 
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Are  you  patriotic?  Then  show  it  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  authorities  of  your  community  in 
promoting  the  spring  and  summer  gardens. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  spring  garden  and 
every  school  should  give  a  course  in  this  subject. 
The  school  that  fails  to  do  so  is  not  as  live  and  as 
patriotic  as  it  should  be. 


Keep  the  "Washington's  Birthday"  program  and 
use  the  material  for  the  month  of  March.  Every 
month  should  be  thrift  month  until  our  people 
know    the    meaning    of   thrift. 


The  colored  people  raised  for  school  improvement 
during  the  month  of  December  $4,835.79.  They  de- 
serve the  co-operation  of  all  white  people  in  their 
attempts  to  improve  their  school  conditions. 

In  giving  a  list  of  the  accredited  high  schools 
in  North  Carolina,  Elizabeth  City  was  not  included. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  leave  it  out,  for  the  schools  of 
that  city  belongs  in  the  accredited  list  of  the. 
Southern  States. 


The  difficulty  that  most  cities  have  met  this  year 
in  securing  fuel  for  the  schools  should  cause  super- 
intendents and  board  of  trustees  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  using  more  of  the  summer  and  less 
of  the  winter  months  in  the  school  term. 


The  number  of  counties  that  have  become  aroused 
to  the  need  of  increasing  the  school  term  through 
a  county-wide  taxation  is  increasing.  This  is  the 
way  to  raise  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  county 
that   is  not  interested  in  this   question  is  dead. 


AVOID  THE  EXPENSIVE  BOOK  AGENT. 

There  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  the  information 
that  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are  so- 


liciting membership  in  teachers'  clubs,  carrying 
with  it  the  sale  of  expensive  sets  of  books  to  teach- 
ers. 

"In  my  opinion,"  says  Dr.  Joyner,  "the 
time  is  very  inopportune  for  teachers  to  en- 
ter into  expensive  contracts  of  this  sort, 
however,  meritorious  these  clubs  and  books 
may  be.  In  view  of  the  low  salaries  and  the  high 
cost  of  living,  our  teachers  cannot  afford  to  incur 
any  unnecessary  expenses.  An  excellent  course  in 
professional  reading  is  provided  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  the  books  required  can  be  se- 
cured at  very  small  expense  to  the  teachers.  I 
would  advise  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
in  these  times,  especially,  and  to  be  very  chary  of 
being  drawn  into  burdensome  and  unnecessary  con- 
tracts by  insidious  solicitations  of  smooth  talking 
agents." 


NEW  HANOVER  IN  THE  LEAD. 

Superintendent  Washington  Catlett  likes  Super- 
intendent Coon  of  Wilson  and  has  pride  in  his  suc- 
cess. But  he  holds,  and  furnishes  the  proof,  that 
New  Hanover,  not  Wilson,  is  in  the  lead.  New- 
Hanover  provided  for  an  eight-months'  school  term 
for  every  district  in  the  county  about  eight  years 
ago.  But  the  authorities  were  so  modest  about  it 
they  did  not  let  it  get  out  on  them.  That  is  why 
New  Hanover  was  not  chalked  up  first.  Never- 
less,  the  editor  apologizes  and  wishes  he  had  said 
more  about  Wilson  so  that  more  would  have  come 
out  on  New  Hanover. 

Superintendent  Catlett 's  letter  which  appears 
elsewhere  tells  a  story  of  progress  that  seems  to 
put  New  Hanover  in  the  lead,  and  until  some  one 
can  make  a  better  showing,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, New  Hanover  is  in  the  lead. 


A  TEACHER'S  PATRIOTISM  SHOULD  BE 
ABOVE  SUSPICION. 

We  spoke  strongly  on  this  subject  in  a  previous 
issue.  A  teacher's  patriotism  should  be  above  sus- 
picion and  where  it  is  not,  the  teacher  should  re- 
sign. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  fo  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  is  also  -calling  the  attention  of  pub- 
lic school  trustees  in  the  State  to  the  importance 
of  making  sure  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
are  patriotically  American.  There  have  been  a 
few  instances  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment of  teachers  who  were  not  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  country 
to  win  the  war,  and  the  danger  of  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  this  matter  has  been  fully 
recognized.  That  such  cases  in  the  State  should 
prove  exceedingly  unusual  was  to  be  expected,  but 
the  trustees  of  the  schools  are  being  warned  to  be 
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on  the  alert  in  seeing  that  the  teachers  engaged  are 
American  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  Joyner  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Security  League,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  edu- 
cational institutions  to  inquire  into  the  loyalty 
of  their  officers,  professors  or  instructors  who 
are  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
nation's  enemies  and  to  remove  from  their  fac- 
ulties those  who  are  found  to  be  disloyal. 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  heads  of  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  and  to  the  presidents  of 
alumni  associations  of  those  institutions  with 
the  request  that  such  presidents  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inquiring  into  the  loyalty  of 
such  officers,  professors  and  instructors." 


PUTTING  THE   COMMMITTEEMEN  TO  WORK. 

Several  counties  have  recently  held  meetings  and 
organized  the  school  committeemen.  Their  interest 
will  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  service  they 
render.  Wake  County  has  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws 
which  seemto  indicate  that  the  committee  of  that 
county  will  get  busy.  One  of  the  sections  of  the 
by-laws  calls  for  reports  from  the  committeemen 
as  follows : 

The  physical  condition  and  needs  of  the  school, 
the  house,  grounds,  and  the  sanitary  conditions ; 
the  conditions  of  the  children,  their  scholarship, 
deportment,  etc. ;  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
community,  which  may  be  shown  by  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as  the  following: 

Does  the  school  have  a  betterment  association 
or  a  parent-teacher  association?  Does  the  school 
occupy  the  position  of  social  center  in  your  com- 
munity? Do  the  parents  visit  the  school?  Are  the 
parents  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the 
school?  If  dissatisfied,  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
dissastisf action?  What  are  the  committeemen  do- 
ing to  remove  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction?  Are 
the  co-operating  heartily  with  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  in  enforcing  discipline  and  in  encouraging 
the  children  to  regularity  of  attendance  and  stu- 
dious habits?  How  many  children  of  school  age 
in  your  districts  who  are  not  attending  school? 
Give  their  names  and  the  names  of  their  parents. 
Are  you  working  for  local  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses and  inculcating  this  sentiment  among  your 
people? 

Any  school  represented  in  this  association  which 
shows  negligence  and  indifference  to  the  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  regarded  as  in  a 
low  state  of  vitality  and  in  need  of  new  life-blood 
in  its  committeemen. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ALGEBRA. 

At  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
held  in  Greensboro  in  January,  Dr.  David  Eugene 
Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  had  the  following 
to  say  of  algebra: 

"None  of  the  algebras  of  a  generation  ago  had 
anything  to  say  on  factoring.  I  fear  we  have  gone 
to  extremes  in  this  matter.  Even  the  quadratic 
trinonial  which  we  hold  so  dear  is  doomed,  I  fear. 
In  real,  honest  quadratic  equations  the  matter  of 
factoring  does  not  arise.  There  are  just  two  cases 
in  factoring  that  are  essential :  that  of  factoring  a 
mononmial  and  that  of  factoring  the  difference 
of  two  squares  form.  H  C  P,  by  long  division  pro- 
cess, is  obsolete,  and  is  given  now  only  for  its 
historic  interest.  It  and  its  companion,  L,  C  M, 
are  of  little  practical  use. 

"Fractions  are  of  value  in  working  with  formu- 
la's and  in  throwing  light  on  arithmetic.  Simul- 
taneous equations  are  rarely  met  with  outside  the 
covers  of  a  text-book.  Most  of  the  problems  in 
algebra  are  worth  while  for  their  interest,  but 
two-thirds  of  them  have  little  practical  value.  We 
should  grow  the  idea  of  logarithms  gradually  into 
the  elementary  schools,  and  show  the  student  the 
eHgine-like  power  of  this  great  instrument.  We 
may  expect  a  distinctive  move  this  way  in  the  next 
25  years.  Most  of  the  foregoing  has  been  destruc- 
tive criticism.  A  bit  of  that  is  necessary  to  clear 
the  ground  for  any  building  that  is  to  be  perma- 
nent. When  we  come  to  construct  we  should  have 
a  long  lens  view.  We  should  look  not  to  this  year 
or  next,  but  to  the  years  that  stretch  away  in  the 
dim  future. 

"Algebra  is  simply  shorthand.  It  is  a  brief 
way  of  setting  a  rule,  and  furnishes  a  ready 
way  of  obtaining  from  a  rule  other  rules. 
A  boy  should  know  it  so  he  can  use  it  in  reading 
his  popular  mechanics.  A  man  needs  it  to  help 
him  read  and  understand  what  other  men  have 
done  in  science.  The  formula  is  the  essential  thing 
in  algebra.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  are 
using  it  every  day.  We  meet  the  graph  in  our 
magazine  and  our  newspaper.  It  is  a  representa- 
tion that  catches  the  eye.  We  should  in  our  ap- 
proach to  algebra  ask  ourselves  with  great  care 
what  are  the  big  things  there  for  us  to  give  the 
student.  We  should  go  after  those  with  all  our 
might,  and  guard  against  giving  too  mjuch  promi- 
nence to  the  non-essentials." 

The  student  should  finish  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic  with  his  sixth  school  year.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  he  should  study  the  appli- 
cation of  his  arithmetic  to  business.  The  latter 
part  of  his  seventh  year  should  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  intuitive  geometry.  His  eigth  year  should 
introduce  him  to  algebra  and  should  show  him 
how  to  apply  this  and  his  arithmetic  to  the  more 
involved  problems  of  banking,  investments,  etc. 
The  ninth  year  should  bring  him  more  formal  al- 
gebra and  should  acquaint  him  with  enough  formal 
geometry  to  convince  him  that  he  knows  of  a  cer- 
tainty what  it  means  to  prove  a  thing.  In  his 
tenth  year  the  student  should  take  up  the  more 
subtle  points  of  geometry.  He  should  have  a  taste 
of  trigonometry." 
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Part  III. 

Another  very  intereesting  feature  of  <the  lan- 
guage work  was  the  wirting  of  original  rhymes  by 
children  in  the  second  grade.  In  one  room  the 
children  were  learning  to  spell  the  names  of  the 
months.  For  the  sake  of  variety  their  teacher  sug- 
gested that  they  make  up  a  "poem"  about  what 
the  months  bring.  Instantly  they  were  all  inter- 
ested. They  never  doubted  their  ability  to  write 
a  poem  or  to  do  anything  ;else  'that  particular 
teacher  suggested. 

First  they  talked  about  the  months,  telling  the 
things  they  liked  best  in  each  month ;  then  the 
teacher  asked,  "Can  any  one  tell  me  what  January 
brings?"  Several  eagerly  replied,  "January  brings 
the  ice  and  snow."  Almost  before  the  words  were 
out,  certainly  before  they  could  be  written,  an 
eager  youngster  cappedthe  lines  with,  "In  Febru- 
ary the  cold  winds  blow."  In  this  way  the  "poem" 
was  built,  line  by  line,  every  line  except  the  one 
about  June  being  given  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  teacher  supplied  that  because  they  found  it 
difficult  to  give  a  rhyme  for  "bloom." 

What  the  Months  Bring. 

January    brings    the    ice    and    snow. 
In  February  the  cold  winds  blow. 

March  will  wake  the  flowers. 
April  brings  warm   showers. 

In  May  the  flowers  will  bloom. 

In  June  the  children  leave  the  school  room. 

In  July  the  boys  go  with  bare  feet, 
August  bring  goods  things  to  eat. 

In  September  back  to   school  we   go. 
In  October  Jack  Frost  will  bite  your  toe ! 

November  of  good  Thanksgiving  tells, 
In  Decemiber  we  hear  Santa's  sleigh  bells. 

Last  spring  the  teachers  of  the  second  grade  were 
asked  to  see  what  their  children  could  do  in  the 
way  of  making  original  bird  rhymes.  In  one  room 
the  teacher  assigned  this  exercise  as  seat  work. 
One  little  girl  handed  in  the  following  with  the 
explanation  that  she  could  not  think  of  a  rhyme 
about  a  bird  but  she  had  written  one  about  her 
kityy. 

"Kitty,  kitty,  on  the  fence, 
Waves  her  tail  in  self-defense." 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  little  girl's  father 
was  at  that  time  "with  the  boys  on  the  border" 
would  account  for  her  use  of  the  expression  "self- 
defense". 

Another  second  grade  teacher  asked  each  child 
to  name  a  bird  about  which  he)  thuoght  he  could 
make  a  rhyme.  One  small  boy  named  a  canary. 
"Do  you  know  a  rhyme  for  canary?"  asked  the 
teacher.  He  nodded  decidedly,  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote : 

"Dear  canary, 
Sing    for    Mary." 


Here  are  some  of  the  rhymes,  not  very  original, 
perhaps,  but  they  added  the  spice  of  variety,  and 
incidentally  the  children  learned  that  every  line  of 
poetry  begins  with  a  capital  letter.  Besides,  who 
knows? — a  spark  of  divine  fire  may  have  been 
kindled  then.  Indeed,  one  enterprising  youngster 
in  the  third  grade  wrote  the  alphabet  in  rhyme 
and  illustrated  it. 

The  noisy  blue  jay 
Is  so  pretty   and   gay. 

The  pretty  blue  jay 
Made  her  nest  of  hay. 

Little  Robin  red  breast, 
Whom  do  you  love  the  best  ? 

I  love  my  birdies  three 
In  that  tall  tree. 

Blue  bird  is  singing  to  me. 
His  heart  is  full  of  glee. 

Robin  is  on  his  nest, 
Singing  his  very  best. 

The  swallow's  song  is  sweet, 
He  sings,  "Tweet,  tweet." 

The  mocking  bird's  song 
Is  sweet  and  long. 

Blue  bird  in  that  tall  tree, 
Sing  a  song  to  me. 

Blue   bird,   sitting   on   your  nest, 
Will  you  fly  east  or  west? 

Little  Jenny  Wren, 

When  will  you  come  again? 

I  will  come  next  spring. 
And  for  you  I  will  sing. 

Robin,  in  your  nest, 
Fly  away  to  the  west. 

These  "stories"  and  "poems"  are  given  exactly 
as  the  children  wrote  them,  mistakes  and  all.  I 
wish  to  say,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  careful 
principle  with  every  teacher  to  see  to  it  that  as 
few  mistakes  occur  as  are  humanly  possible,  and 
that  no  mistake  be  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected 
by  the  child  himself.  A  mistake  that  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  finished  composition  of  any  child 
is  a  reproach  to  the  teacher  and  brands  her  as 
either  negligent  or  incompetent.  These  exercises 
were  all  copied  in  the  children's  language  books — 
blank  books  for  that  especial  purpose.  There  they 
were  absolutely  correct  in  every  detail  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  margin,  and  indenta- 
tion, and  they  were  spotlessly  neat.  If  a  page  was 
soiled  or  smeared  it  was  torn  out  and  the  exercise 
re-written. 
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How  was  all  this  accomplished?  How  were  such 
results  obtained?  By  making  definite  beginnings 
in-  the  first  and  second  grades  in  all  the  varied 
exercises  later  developed  and  elaborated  in  the 
language  book. 

Copies  of  the  First  Language  Book  and  Man- 
ual were  in  the  hands  of  all  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grade  teachers,  and  the  language  work  as 
therein  outlined  and  explained  was  consistently  fol- 
lowed in  'memorizing,  dramatizing,  personifying, 
picture  study,  reproduction,  and  original  work. 
Every  month  all  the  children  of  such  grade  learn- 
ed a  poem ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades 
memorizing  the  poem  chosen  for  their  respective 
grade.  Stories  told  or  read  by  the  teacher,  and 
stories  from  their  readers  were  dramatized.  The 
forces  of  nature — wind,  sunshine,  snow,  rain  drops, 
ect.,— Mother  Goose  characters,  trees,  flowers, 
leaves,  birds,  insects,  animals,  were  freely  person- 
ified. The  pictures  on  the  charts  and  in  the  read- 
ers, and  those  brought  by  the  teacher  for  that 
especial  purpose  were  studied  by  the  children  who 
were  trained  "to  read  the  story  of  the  picture  as 
they  would  the  printed  page."  The  stories  told 
by  the  poems  were  retold  in  the  children's  own 
words  and  simple  stories  of  reading  book  and 
primer  were  dramatized  and  reproduced.  All  this, 
with  the  result  that  children  had  command  of 
something  to  express  and  needed  only  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  express  themselves  freely  and 
spontaneously,  in  original  productions.  How  the 
stimulus  was  given,  I  have  attempted  to  show. 

Whether  all  this  was  worth  while,  I  leave  to 
the  reader  to  judge.  I  merely  wish  to  add  that 
no  school  subject  .was  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
the  language  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  chil- 
dren read  more  books — the  maximum  in  the  first 
grade  being  18  readers;  in  the  second,  15;  and  in 
the  third,  11 — learned  more  spelling,  and  accom- 
plished as  much  if  not  more  in  arithmetic  than 
ever  before,  during  these  three  years  when  lang- 
uage was  stressed  as  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  curriculum,  since  it  is,  as  Dr.  Strayer  puts 
it,   "the  instrument  with  which  we  think." 


LIBRARY  WORK  AT  CATAWBA  SCHOOL. 

By  E.  L.  Carter,  Principal  of  Catawba  High  School. 

On  entering  the  school  room  about  a  week  before 
the  opening  of  the  past  session,  I  found  the  lib- 
rary books  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  The 
bindings  were  off  most  of  them,  and  very  conspic- 
uous marks  adorned  the  pages.  An  old  box  with 
a  very  narrow  plank  nailed  about  the  middle  of 
it,  served  as  a  shelf.  The  books  were  collected  in 
this,  where  they  remained  until  the  following  Mon- 
day. The  need  of  a  library  was  brought  up,  and 
after  a  discussion  by  the  children,  it  was  decided 
to  spend  an  afternoon  trying  to  improve  what  we 
had.  They,  of  course,  took  a  great  interest. in  it, 
because  it  was  "their"  library  and  "their"  work. 
Then  they  selected  a  nice  book  case  which  was 
"theirs"  also. 

When  the  work  was  completed  they  found  that 
several  of  the  books  could  not  be  used.  Plays, 
oyster-suppers,  and  other  means  of  raising  money 
were  used  until  the  library  was  improved  so  as  to 
have   the   reading   matter   necessary   for   the   work 


which  we  had  planned.  In  all,  about  thirty  new 
books  were  added  and  several  magazines,  includ- 
ing "The  Independent",  "Saturday  Evening  Post". 
"Pathfinder",  "Progressive  Parmer",  "North 
Carolina  Education",  "Popular  Educator",  "High 
School  Journal",  "Bird  Lore",  and  "The  Youth's 
Companion".  These  magazines  are  used  in  all 
branches  of  our  work,  tending  to  make  the  studies 
not  things  of  the  past  which  are  dead,  but  real 
living  things  that  we  meet  daily. 

The  children  besides  reading  the  books  that 
were  in  the  library  bought  three  sets  of  the  five- 
cent  classics,  making  our  field  from  which  to  select 
literature  not  so  limited.  They  are  encouraged  to 
read  during  the  study  period,  before  school  in  the 
morning,  and  also  in  the  afternoon  before  school 
is  dismissed.  They  are  also  urged  to  carry  books 
and  magazines  home  with  them  for  the  parents 
to  read  at  night.  We  hope  by  this  to  cause  pa- 
rents, who  otherwise  would  not,  to  begin  to  read, 
because  they  have  not  had  the  desired  literature. 
And  here  I  might  stop  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
a  child's  not  reading  is  that  he  does  not  have  the 
literature  that  appeals  to  him.  Therefore,  we 
teachers  read  the  books  and  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  child  before  placing  it  in  his  hands  to  be 
read.  This  may  seem  hard  on  a  teacher — and  it 
is  if  you  want  to  think  it  so, — but  think  of  the 
good  that  will  be  derived  from  it  on  the  other  hand, 
and  then  you  will  be  fully  repaid.  Those  in  and 
above  the  seventh  grade  are  required  to  read  at 
least  two  books  a  month,  under  the  supervision  of 
his  teacher. 

Certificates  are  offered  to  all  who  read  as  many 
as  thirty,  books  selected  by  one  of  the  teacher  on 
the  differnt  subjets  which  he  may  deem  fit.  He 
must  give  evidence  of  having  read  these  books 
through  on  oral  examination.  A  greater  part  of 
the  children  after  having  read  the  sixteen  required 
books  want  to  continue  ithe  work.  The  certifi- 
cates are  arranged  so  that  the  course  may  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years,  and  the  certificate  can  be 
completed  in  that  time  by  adding  each  year  a  seal 
which  indicates  that  the  pupil  has  read  the  required 
number  of  books. 


WHAT  DOES  YOUR  PUPIL  DO  AT  HOME? 

When  you  dismiss  your  pupils  in  the  afternoon 
and  they  start  for  home,  do  you  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  before  you  see  them  again  the 
next  morning? 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  home  each  one 
is  going  to? 

Do  you  know  the  financial  circustances  of  the 
family  ? 

Do  you  know  what  the  father  or  mother  does 
for  a  livelihood? 

Is  your  pupil  the  only  child,  or  has  he  brothers 
and  sisters?  If  so,  what  influence  do  they  have 
upon  the  life  of  your  pupil? 

Do  you  know  the  other  members  of  the  family 
when  you  meet  them? 

Have  you  ever  called  to  visit  your  pupil  in  his 
home? 

Does  your  pupil  have  regular  work  to  do  after 
school;  such  as  chores  on  a  ,t"ar,ni  ,or  ,a, paper  route 
in  a  city?        Does  he  lik^'^iis  wjo.rk;?  |-»] 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things 
brought  out  in  Swift's  Speech  De- 
fects in  Children  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  75  cents)  is  the 
mental  improvement  which  accom- 
panies vocal  ddill.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting and  very  instructive  little 
book  on  a  subject  that  is  too  much 
neglecttd. 

i    s   n 

The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the 
Grades  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  75  cents)  is  a  decent  addi- 
tion to'  the  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs.  It  is  writen  by  J. 
Male  Andress.  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  in  the 
Bostor  Normal  School,  and  is  a  pe- 
culiarly cogent  presentation  of  the 
subject  within  brief  compass. 

n    n    i 

"The  Life  of  the  Child  Library"  is 

the  title  of  a  set  of  fifteen  volumes 
on  child  psychology,  the  period  cov- 
ered extending  from  birth  to  the 
dawn  of  puberty.  The  different  vol- 
umes are  written  by  about  as  many 
specialists  under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  George  Van  Ness  Dear- 
born The  fifteen  volumes  will  con- 
tain 6,000  pages  and  200  illustra- 
tions and  they  will  be  sold  by  sub- 
scription in  sets  at  $2.50  to  $3.75  a 
volume  according  to  the  binding 
Moffatt,  Yard  &  Company,  Boston, 
are   the   publishers. 


BOOK  REVIEW'S. 
Speech  Defects  in  School  Children, 

and  How  to  Treat  Them.  By  Walter 
Babcock  Swift,  A.B.,  S.B.,  M.D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology, 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  etc.  Riverside  Educa- 
tional Monographs.  Cloth,  128  pages. 
Price  7  5  cents,  net.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  timely  guiding  word  on  a  great 
need  that  has  received  almost  no  at- 
tention. Especially  helpful  and  val- 
uable in  the  respect  that  it  not  only 
attends  to  the  presence  and  histori- 
cal development  of  speech  defects  but 
is  strong  in  methods  of  treatment 
and  correction. 


Plane  Geometry,  with  Problems 
and  Applications.  Revised  Edition. 
By  H.  E.  Slaught,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  N.  J.  Lennes,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Montana.  Cloth,  310 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  ,  Allyn  &  Ba- 
con, Bos'on,  Mans.'  r . . 

The  tormer  edition     is     rewritten 


and  this  new  book  is  published  unde_ 
a  1918  copyright.  Some  of  the  im- 
provements are  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  geometry  to  everyday  life, 
informal  proofs  of  certain  obvious 
propositions  not  classed  as  axioms, 
and  relegation  of  some  of  the  difficult 
theoretical  topics  to  the  appendix. 
Very  interesting  are  the  historical 
notes,  the  portraits,  and  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  ancient 
geometricians. 


The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching.     By 

John  Milton  Gregory,  First  Regent 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  New  edi- 
tion. Revised  by  William  C.  Bagley 
and  Warren  K.  Layton,  University  of 
Illinois.  Cloth,  129  pages.  Price, 
75  cents,  net.  The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston,  Mass. 

First  published  in  1SS4  this  little 
book  has  been  praised  as  the  clearest 
statement  of  teaching  principles  in 
print.  It  has  met  special  favor  for 
use  as  a  handbook  by  Sunday-school 
teachers.  The  revision  was  made  by 
two  members  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  so  devotedly 
served  by  the  author.  It  is  clearly 
and  simply  written  and  the  princi- 
ples are  so  presented  as  to  be  mas- 
tered readily  by  the  attentive  stu- 
dent. 


Community  Civics.       By       R.      O. 

Hughes,  Peabody  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. Cloth  xxii  +  505  pages.  Price, 
$1.2  5.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston, 
Mass. 

That  this  is  no  dry-as-dust  dis^ 
quisition  on  mere  civics  may  be 
guessed  from  the  presence  of  the 
236  illustrations,  ranging  from  the 
picture  of  a  ten-cent  store  to  that  of 
Madame  Modjeska's  country  estate 
in  California.  These  illustrations 
and  the  discussions  in  the  thirty 
chapters  seem  to  embrace  and  illu- 
mine every  imaginable  phase  of  com- 
mnuity  civic  life.  The  scheme  of 
the  book  is  outlined  in  four  parts:  I. 
Community  Life;  II.  Elements  of 
Community  Welfare;  III.  The  Mech- 
anism of  Our  Government;  IV. 
Problems  of  National  Scope — (a) 
financial,  (b)  economic  and  indus- 
trial, (c)  social.  The  language  is 
simple,  being  adapted  to  young  pu- 
pils, and  a  large  body  of  the  ques. 
tions  and  suggestions  usually  found 
as  eauinment  for  study  are  here  in. 
coroorated  immediately  in  the  text 
so  that  they  cannot  be  escaped. 


Golden  Numbers.  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren and  Young  People,  Chosen  and 
Arranged  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Cloth, 
687  pages.  Price,  SO  cents,  net. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A  collection  of  nearly  400  poems 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  It 
first  appeared  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  While  these  poems 
may  be  read  with  keen  appreciation 
and  profit  by  "Children  and  Young 
People,"  they  are  not  conventional 
child  verse.  They  are  goiden  poems, 
many  familiar  and  many  not,  taken 
from  the  riches  of  English  and  Amer 
ican  literature  and  classified  under 
headings  like,  "A  Chanted  Calendar," 
"Green  Things  Growing,"  "On  the 
Wing,"  "For  Home  and  Country," 
"New  World  and  Old  Glory,"  and 
others  equally  as  appropriate. 


"Wo  are  making  an  extra  special 
offer  on  our  correspondence  work  to 
all  teachers  and  students  preparing 
for  examination.  Write  the  Grayson 
Normal  School,  Grayson,  Ky.,  for 
particulars. 


Training  for  the  Newspaper 
Trade.  By  Don  C.  Seitz,  Business 
Manager  of  the  New  York  World. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  163  pages.  Price, 
$1.25.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  "Training 
Series"  issued  by  these  well-known 
publishers,  other  volumes  being 
"Training  of  a  Forester,"  "Training 
for  the  Street  Railway  Business," 
etc.  Written  by  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  of  keen  perceptions, 
every  chapter  will  interest  and  en. 
tertain  the  older  members  of  the 
craft  and  guide  as  well  as  stimulate 
the  alert  beginner  in  newspaper 
work.  The  chapter  titles  are  as  fol- 
lows: raining  and  Opportunity;  The 
Trade;  The  Editor;  The  Reporter; 
The  Reader;  The  Industrial  Side; 
Advertising;  Illustrating;  Circula- 
tion; The  Country  Paper.  Some  of 
these  chapters  are  not  without  hu- 
mor, romance,  and  dramatic  inter- 
est, and  are  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  our  desire  to  give  THIS  WORLD 
BOOK,  our  latest  publication,  the  full  bene- 
fit of  our  extensive  advertising,  it  was 
determined  some  months  ago  to  use  a 
vending  name  in  its  sale,  "The  World 
Book  Incorporated."  In  so  doing  we  un- 
wittingly and  unintentionally  featured  a 
name  so  similiar  to  that  of  The  World 
Book  Company  (not  incorporated),  pub- 
lishers of  certain  school  textbooks  and  of 
whose  existence  we  were  not  then  aware, 
as  to  cause  us  embarrassment  and  losses 
through  the  miscarriage  and  detention  of 
our  mails  and  telegrams,  due  to  the  latter 
concern  being  credited  in  many  instances 
with  having  produced  and  published  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  of  Organized  Knowledge 
in  Story  and  Picture.  Accordingly,  we 
have  discontinued  using  the  name,  "The 
World  Book  Incorporated,"  for  our  sales 
company.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  name  of  the  publication  which  will 
remain    "THE    WORLD    BOOK." 

To  those  of  our  patrons  whose  communi- 
cations containing  orders,  remittances  or 
requests  of  various  kinds,  have  not  had 
prompt  attention,  this  notice  is  given,  with 
the  request  that  all  future  communications 
relating  to  THE  WORLD  BOOK  in  con- 
nection with  our  advertisements  of  same, 
should    be    directed    to    its    publishers — 

HANSON-ROACIH-FOWLER     CO. 
104    South    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 
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A  Victrola  Recital  with  Lantern  Slides  in  a  Chicago  Public  School.' 

"Nowadays,  we  are  training  the  eye  too  much,  and  the  ear  not  enough,"  said  a  noted  educator. 
Teach  boys  and  girls  to  open  their  ears  to  the  charm  of  the  Tone  World,  and  you  will  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  sound  musical  taste  and  much  future  pleasure. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

are  the  best  and  only  means  of  bringing  the  art  and  personality  of  the  World's  Greatest  Artists  into 
your  school  room. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  records,  which  you  may  hear  at 
any  Victor  dealer's: 


64687     f  Deep  River  (Wm.  Arms  Fisher) 
10in.$1.00l 
87282     f  Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother 


Frances  Alda 


10in.$2.00(.     (Root) 


74556 
12  in. 

$1.50 


Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 
The  Two  Grenadiers 
(Heine-Schumann) 
In  English 

Clarence  Whitehill 
64761  [Tim      Rooney's      at      the 
10  in.  \      Fightin'     (Nora  Flynn) 
$1.00    I  Evan  Williams 

vtciTi  { Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
10 '„     J      lie      Reinald  Werrenrath 


Jascha  Heifetz 
Jascha  Heifetz 


Jascha  Heifetz 


$1.00 


1  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 


1     Ocean    Lambert  Murphy 
,.i-,  ■,.  (  Flag  of  My  Heart   (Kirk- 

M  Ferrari)  Reinald  Werrenrath 
|  Your  Flag  and  My  Flag  (Nes- 
L  bit)        Reinald  Werrenrath 


10  in. 
$1.00 


35664 


Stories 
I  Cinderella  (Fairy  Tale) 


Sally  Hamlin 


I  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

I     (Fairy  Tale)     Sally  Hamlin 


Instrumental 

74563      f  Ave  Maria     (Schubert-Wilhelmj) 
12  in. $1.50  \     Violin  Solo  v 

64758  fValse  Bluette     (Drigo) 
10  in.$1.00  \     Violin  Solo 

64759  /Chorus  of  Dervishes     (Beethoven) 
10  in. $1.00  (      Violin  Solo 

64753      f  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6     (Brahms) 
10  in. $1.00 1  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 

74560     /A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — Scherzo 
12  in.$1.50  1       (Mendelssohn)        Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 

Rhytkmic  Rote  Songs 

{Lixtlo  Shoemaker     (2)  Song  of  Iron     (3)  The  Black- 
smith    (Riley-Gaynor)  Elsie  Baker 
Baa   Baa   Black  Sheep     (2)   How  Many  Miles  to 
Babylon       (3)     Bobby  Shafto       (4)     Baby    Dear 
(Riley-Gaynor)  Olive  Kline 
{See-Saw    (2)  The  Giants    (3)  Froggies' Swimming 
School     (Piano  accompaniment)      (Riley-Gaynor) 
Elsie  Baker 
Blowing  Bubbles     (2)  Pit-a-Pat     (3)  The  Sailor 
(Piano  accompaniment)    (Riley-Gaynor)  Elsie  Baker 


17937 

10.  in    75c 


17596 

10  in.    75c 


Victrola  XXV,  $75 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dustand  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


"A  New  Graded  List  of  Victor  Records"  is  now  ready 
distribution  to  teachers  and  supervisors. 

For  further  information,  see  your  Victor  dealer,  or  wiite 
to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


for  fr 


Victor 


"HiS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


I  To  insure  Victor 
trademark.  "His 
products  of  the 


quality,  always 
Master's  Voice.', 
Victor  Talkine" 


look  for  the  famous 
1  It  is  on  all  genuine 
"Machine  Company. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL,  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

The  citizens  of  Red  Springs,  can- 
vassed by  a  team  of  six  workers, 
subscribed  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollar:;  in  one  day  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Flora  MacDonald  College. 

Mr.  Owen  Odom,  of  Coats,  has 
been  elected  farm  demonstrator  of 
Harnett  County.  He  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  county  and  is 
now  principal  of  Coats  school.  He 
is  also  a  successful  farmer  and  Is 
all-round  good  man. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Giles,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors,  has  tendered  his 
services  for  sixty  days  to  the  War 
Savincs  Committee  for  work  in  the 
field.  He  has  three  brothers  in  the 
war. 

Superintendent  John  M.  Mitchell, 
of  Iredell  County,  died  recently.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  under  con- 
sideration as  his  successor  Miss 
Celeste  Hinkle,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, who  has  done  such  effici- 
ent work  in  the  county. 

At  Trinity  College,  Durham,  a  few 
days  ago.  Durham.  Orange,  Ala- 
mance, Caswell  and  Person  Counties 
Methodist  ministers  pledged  the  gov. 
ernment  their  complete  devotion  to 
the  war  aims,  agreed  to  double  their 
working  efficiency  and  to  put  greater 
emphasis  upon  education  as  the 
great  need  of  the  world  after  the  war 
abroad  has  been  concluded. 

The  Chatham  County  School  News 
for  February  was  a  "Thrift  Issue," 
every  page  alive  with  the  spirit  of 
saving  and  patriotism.  It  is  noted 
that  Chatham's  share  of  the  war- 
savings  fund,  $497,970,  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  townships,  the  low- 
est being  $12,320  and  the  highest 
$63,734. 

Mrs.  Kate  Brew  Vaughn,  well- 
known  throughout  the  State  as  an 
author,  lecturer  and  demonstrator  in 
Home  Economics  and  Cookery,  will 
give  courses  in  these  subjects  at  the 
States  College  A.  and  E.  Summer 
School.  Mrs.  Vaughn  has  been  trav- 
eling through  the  southeastern  sec. 
tion  of  the  United  States  this  winter 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
Food  Commission. 


A   Patriotic   School   Boy. 

Twelve-year-old  Macon  Turner,  of 
the  Garner  School,  is  showing  his  pa. 
triotism    in    a   practical    manner    and 

The  Teachers'  Quiz,  a  pocket  size 
Normal  question  book,  on  all  com. 
mon  school  subjects,  will  be  sent  for 
50  cents.  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
Grayson,  Ky. 


is  teaching  other  boys  of  his  com- 
munity a  valuable  lesson  in  industry 
and  thrift.  He  splits  and  sells  light- 
wood  kindling  in  small  bundles.  With 
his  earnings  he  invests  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  Savings  Certificates. 
Young  Macon  wants  to  help  lick  the 
Kaiser,  and  he  has  learned  that  he 
can  do  so  by  saving  his  pennies  and 
nickels  and  investing  them  in  United 
States  Government  securities.  His 
industry  and  his  patriotism  are  to 
be  commended.  The  spirit  which  he 
is  showing  is  just  the  kind  that  is 
needed  to  help  win  the  war  and  save 
liberty  to  the  world.  We  need  more 
boys  like  Macon. — Wake  County 
School  News. 


Sampson  County   Teachers'   Meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  Sampson  was 
to  discuss  the  program  for  the  coun- 
ty commencement  and  the  part  that 
each  school  should  take  in  it;  the 
best  means  of  adapting  the  work  of 
the  teacher  to  the  Outline  Course  of 
Study;  the  most  eective  method  of 
promotion  in  the  grades,  particularly 
in  the  seventh  grade;  the  basis  of  an 
effective  examination  for  promotion; 
and  the  best  means  of  making  each 
school  an  effective  agency  for  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

The  teachers  present  were  very 
enthusiastic  and  gave  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  county  renewed 
cause  to  believe  that  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  school  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  preceding  sessions 
and  in  some  particulars  it  surpasses 
any,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  the  most  unfavorable  weath- 
er in  the  history  of  the  schools. 


Charlotte  Teachers  Organize. 

The  teachers  of  Charlotte  have 
formed  an  organization  very  much 
like  the  Woman's  Club  in  form.  There 
is  a  general  body  with  separate  de- 
partments each  with  a  set  of  officers. 

The  details  of  the  organization 
have  not  been  wholly  perfected,  "out 
its  purposes  have  already  taken  defi. 
nite  form.  It  is  to  be  a  professional 
medium  for  dealing  with  the  grave 
problems  of  the  teaching  profession 
new  and  old.  There  are  abuses  that 
were  galling  before  war  complicated 
our  national  life.  Chief  among  these 
for  the  teacher  has  been  over  regu- 
lation and  under  pay;  a  condition 
which  the  high  ethical  standard  of 
the  profession  has  handicapped  its 
members  in  remedying.  They  have 
camouflaged  the  material  backing  for 
the  moral,  social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  paces  of  leadership  in  na- 
tional life  about  to  the  limit  of  pos- 
sibility. The  bank  of  our  educational 
resources  must  have  more  money  or 


go  the  usual  way  of  moneyless  banks. 
The  carpenter,  bricklayer  and  every 
other  artisan,  even  the  despised 
washerwoman,  has  had  an  increase 
of  wage  to  meet  increased  demands 
of  humble  existence,  but  the  toiler 
whose  tool  is  brain  and  nerve,  whose 
endowment  is  character  and  pati- 
ence, because  he  is  high-minded  and 
unselfish  and,  unlike  the  cook,  will 
not  desert  the  family  breakfastless 
without  notice  works  on  for  an  un. 
moral  public  underpaid  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  sad  depletion  in  the  ranks 
is  taking  place  or  grave  inconveni- 
ences of  devotees  of  the  profession 
are  being  experienced. 

Many  inaccurate  conclusions  about 
the  work  of  a  teacher  are  found. 
Some  even  think  the  hours  are  only 
from  9  to  2:30,  while  the  rules  re- 
quire teachers  to  be  at  their  post  or 
submit  to  a  fine  of  $1  at  8:30.  This 
necessitates  starting  to  work  usually 
by  7:45,  and  there  are  the  unavoid- 
able hours  at  home  to  be  devoted  to 
paper  correction,  schedule  making, 
report  making,  and  the  thousand  de- 
tails of  material  preparation  for 
work  with  little  tots  and  the  differ, 
ent  demands  for  varying  ages;  over- 
time work  with  the  delinquent,  un- 
ruly, and  careless.  The  obligatory 
teachers'  meetings  and  summer 
school  attendance  take  time,  money, 
and  clothes  which  salaries  do  not 
justify. — Charlotte  Observer. 


Campaign   to   Raise   Teachers'    Sala- 
ries in  Wake. 

The  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, through  its  directors  at  their 
cemi-monthly  meeting,  endorsed  the 
petition  from  the  Wake  teachers 
asking  for  a  special  tax  election  to 
increase  salaries.  President  Brough. 
ton  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
committee  which  will  adopt  some 
line  of  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
election. 

Dr.  Knight,  superintendent  of  the 
county,  school,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election  with  a  few  words 
descriptive  of  school  conditions  in 
Wake  as  compared  with  the  average 
conditions  throughout  he  Union.  The 
most  important  thing  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  the  difference  in  salary 
of  teachers,  stating  that  the  average 
salary  in  North  Carolina  is  $100  per 
year  as  compared  to  $480  per  year 
in  the  United  States. 

This  action  of  the  Raleigh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  after  an  enthusias- 
tic meeting  of  the  teachers  at  which, 
it  was  decided  to  begin  a  campaign 
to  increase  the  school  term. 

WANTED 

To  correspond  with  any  of  my 
fellow. teachers  who  have  -sold  their 
books  to  second-hand  book  dealers 
in  Raleigh  or  elsewhere  and  have 
been   unable  to   obtain  settlement. 

Address  M.  E.  C,  care  North  Car- 
olina Education,  Raleigh,   N.  C. 
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Community  Leagues     Organized  For 
Colored  People. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  commu. 
nity  leagues,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  improve  health  and  school  con- 
ditions among  the  colored  people  of 
the  State,  have  been  organized  in 
thirty-eight  counties  and  are  now  in 
active  operation.  These  leagues  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Jeanes  Fund  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department.  Their  work  is 
carried  on  mainly  through  the  col- 
ored rural  supervisors  of  these 
counties  with  Florence  C.  Williams 
as   general   supervisor. 

The  work  of  the  leagues  embraces 
timely  subjects  as  the  conservation 
and  preparation  of  food,  and  the 
importance  of  purchasing  war  sav- 
ings stamps;  subjects  fitting  to  the 
season  as  corn  and  pig  clubs,  gar- 
dens and  canning;  and  subjects  that 
are  always  in  season  as  health  and 
sanitation,  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  and 
grounds. 

Rowan  and  Buncombe  Counties 
organized  leagues  for  their  colored 
people.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Negro  Masons  in 
Spencer,  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
negroes  in  attendance,  the  work  of 
the  community  leagues  are  highly 
endorsed.  The  need  of  more  rural 
supervisors  to  carry  the  work  into 
other  counties  is  the  only  drawback 
the  plan  has  met. 


■Schools  Are  Active  For  War  Savings. 

Considerable  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  school  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  reported  to  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  reference  to  the  cam- 
paign for  War  Savings  and  Thrift 
Stamps. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Snipes,  of 
the  Fayetteville  schools,  reports 
that  one  class  in  the  high  school 
holds  War  Savings  Stamps  to  the 
value  of   $160. 

Superintendent  Griffin,  of  the 
Shelby  schools,  reports  a  grand  total 
of  $1,001.23  in  Thrift  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  by  the  War  Savings  So- 
cieties of  the  public  schools  of 
Shelby. 

Superintendent  B.  J.  Credle,  of  the 
Carthage  graded  schools,  has  report- 
ed that  at  the  celebration  of  North 
Carolina  Day  on  Friday,  February  8, 
as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  school,  $1,2  7  6  worth  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  certificates  have 
been  purchased  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. 

County  Superintendent  W.  Catlett, 
of  New  Hanover  County,  reports 
that    the    school    children    are    doing 


their  part  in  the  War  Savings  Stamps 
campaign  that  practically  every  dis- 
trict, white  and  colored,  in  the  city 
'  and  country,  has  formed  a  War  Sav- 
ings Society  and  that  the  work  will 
be  kept  up  until  every  district  has  a 
working  society. 

The  pupils  of  the  Durham  city  and 
Durham  county  schools  have  formed 
War  Saving  Societies,  and  many 
other  cities  and  counties  have  shown 
unusual  activity  in  this  respect. 


If  any  person  shall  leave  any  child 
of  the  age  of  seven  or  less,  locked  or 
otherwise  confined  in  any  dwelling, 
building  or  enclosure,  without  leav- 
ing some  person  or  persons  of  the 
age  of  discretion  in  charge  of  same, 
and  so  as  to  expose  said  child  or 
children  to  the  danger  of  fire,     such 


person  so  offending  shall  be  guiity 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 
— Sec.  3795  Revisal  of  1905. 

TEACHERS      WANTED — $100      TO 
$150   MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N2  60, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

6U7t.  <7ov\Ge>  Jtf'gr. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To  more  thoroughly  cover  the  middle  South,  and 
to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  growing  business  in  that 
territory,  we  have  opened  an  office  in  Chattanooga. 
It  will  be  under  the  same  management  as  oy  r  Colum- 
bia Office,  and  will  specially  cover  Tenn.,  Ky..  Ala  , 
La.,  Miss.,  Ark,,  and  Okla. 

TWO  OFFICES.    ONE  FEE. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

SUMMER  QUARTER:  June  13-August  23,  1918 
First  Term:  June  13— July  19 
Second  Term :  July  20— August  23 


FOOD  STUD 

A  new  high-school  textbook  and  laboratory  manual  in 
the  study  of  food  and  home  management 
By  PROF.  MABEL  T.  WELLMAN 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana  University;  formerly 
Instructor  in  Dietetics  and  Household  Chemistry  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Illustrated-Mailing  Price  $1.00.     Published  in  1017. 

A  splendidly  balanced  textbook,  and  the  only  one  which  has  the  privilege  of 
presenting  recipes  from  Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book." 

The  plan  aims  everywhere  at  the  production  of  well-balanced  meals,  empha- 
sizing the  three  real  objects  of  the  study— time-saving,  labor-saving  and  money- 
saving. 

SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  New  Book.    For  the  grades  and  smaller  high  schools.    60c. 
The  adopted  book  for  North  Carolina. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Hou>  to  learn  Easi/y--Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words— Kelley,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
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What  Raleigh  is  Doing  to  Encourage 
the  Spring  Gardens. 

The  first  stone  in  the  foundation 
for  the  spring  home  garden  cam. 
paign  to  be  conducted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  schools  was  laid 
when  Mr.  J.  L.  Randall,  of  Washing- 
ton, made  a  stirring  address  before 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  city  schools.  The  movement 
last  spring  proved  a  decided  success, 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  even  more 
so  this  year. 

Mr.  Randall  is  an  expert  in  this 
line  of  work,  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  He  emphasized  in  his 
talk  to  the  teachers  the  imperative 
necessity  for  their  instruction  and 
aid  to  the  children  In  carrying  on 
this  work,  and  pointed  out  just  how 
important  a  work  the  children  can 
accomplish  in  these  days  of  food 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  The  chil- 
dren will  secure  vacant  tracts  or 
land  in  the  city  for  cultivation 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Ral- 
eigh Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
results  to  be  achieved  by  them  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  teachers.  The  talk  was  most 
interesting,  and  the  teachers  will 
lend  their  efforts  to  the  success  of 
the  movement. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  is 
the  director,  has  arranged  to  have 
Miss  Ethel  Gowan,  an  expert  teach- 
er and  gardner,  address  the  teach- 
ers each  month  through  the  spring 
to  give  practical  instruction.  Super- 
intendent F.  M.  Harper  will  also 
confer  weekly  with  the  teachers  as 
to  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  a 
large  number  of  the  grammar  school 
children  in  the  work  of  raising  gar- 
den vegetables  for  the  home  table. 
It  will  be  good  business  training 
for  them  besides  in  keeping  accurate 
accounts  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  what  they  grow. 

Mr.  Randall  also  spoke  to  the 
colored  teachers  at  the  Centennial 
school.  The  work  of  home  garden- 
ing is  being  carried  on  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  city  under  the 
direction  of  E.  L.  Roberts,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hampton  Institute,  the  money 
necessary  for  the  work  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Phelps. Stokes 
fund.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appro- 
priation from  this  fund  can  be  se. 
cured. 


furniture  or  one  of  the  many  books 
piled  up  in  a  portion  of  it.  One  of 
the  big  item*  of  loss  was  the  insti- 
tute library  of  between  2,000  and 
3,000  books.  This  large  collection 
formed  a  smouldering  pile  yesterday 
at  the  site,  the  books  resisting  the 
full  ravages  of  the  flames  longer 
than  anything  else  in  the  building. 
The  destruction  was  about  the 
most  complete  imaginable.  The  rock 
pillars  on  which  the  building  stood, 
and  the  large  chimney  were  all  that 
remained.  Every  bit  of  timber  was 
turned  into  ashes.  Along  with  the 
building  went  the  woodhouse,  a  large 


"Whitsett  Institute  Burned. 

Whitsett  Inhtitute  was  burned 
early  Sunday  morning,  February  17, 
the  fire  entailing  a  loss  of  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett,  the  presi- 
dent. When  the  fire  was  discovered, 
it  had  enveloped  the  building  so  that 
no  one  ventured  to  enter  it.  There- 
fore the  structure  burned  without 
the    salvage    of    a    single    article    of 


structure  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  building.  Perhaps  10  cords 
of  dry  wood  which  were  piled  up 
along  the  rear  of  the  building  were 
destroyed.  Dr.  Whitsett  carried  $5,- 
000  insurance  on  the  building  and 
$1,000  only  on  the  furnishings.  He 
figured  that  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  actual  loss  is  covered  by  the 
insurance  policies. 


Three   examination   helps  for  only 
$1.50.  Lusby's     Question      Book, 

Quiz,  and  Stocks  and  Bonds  Made 
Easy.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

JUNE  11  TO  JULY  25,  1918 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Gardening, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  Manual  Arts, 
Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  School  grades,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher ;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

During  the  1917  session,  the  first  with  the  present  organization, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils  and  51  officers  and  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  582,  together  with  several  ministers,  special  lecturers 
and  citizens  of  Raleigh  who  assisted  in  the  chapel  exercises.  The 
pupils  came  from  65  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  five  other  States. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,   address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -         West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  SOUTH 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 

Six   Weeks,   June   18th  to  July   36th,    1918. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  METHODS  for  KINDERGARTEN,  PRI- 
MARY, and  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Courses  for  ENTRANCE  and 
COLLEGE  CREDIT,  including  the  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  ENGINEER- 
ING.     Courses   in   ATHLETIC   TRAINING. 

Special  Courses  in  CONSERVATION  of  FOOD  and  CLOTHING. 

An  interesting  program  of  LECTURES,  CONCERTS,  SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN and  OTHER   PLAYS,   and   MOVING    PICTURES. 

Unexcelled  summer  climate  in  hills  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  Average 
daily    temperature   for    July,    1917,    7R.2    degrees. 

Improved  dormitory  facilities.  Room  reservations  should  be  made 
early. 

Write  for  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OR  FOR  GENERAL 
CATALOG.  Address 

THE   REGISTRAR,   The  University  of   Tennessee,    Kno.xrille,   Tennessee. 
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Hats   Cut   High    Cost   of   Irving. 

Lowe's  Grove  farm  life  school  has  , 
won  a  high  place  among  educational 
institutions  of  the  county  ,and  now 
it  has  to  its  credit  another  achieve 
ment — the  solution  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  problem.  A  report  sub- 
mitted yesterday  to  the  county  board 
of  education  shows  that  board  at 
the  school's  dormitory,  where  teach- 
ers and  pupils  pay  their  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  expenses  costs  less  than  ten 
dollars  a  month.  An  exceptionally 
good  showing  has  been  made  since 
the  management  of  the  table  was 
taken  over  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cheat, 
ham,  head  of  the  domestic  science 
department,  on  November  1,  1917. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  meals  served  and  the 
cost  per  meal  by  months  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  ses. 
sion: 
Month.     Meals  Served.  Cost  per  Meal 

September    1,955  12    2-3c. 

October    1,017  15         c. 

November     ....     944  11   l-2c. 

December    852  11         c. 

At  this  price  boarders  at  the 
school  have  been  supplied  with  a 
well  balanced  ration  of  excellent 
food,  well  prepared.  Meatless  and 
wheatless  days  have  been  observed. 
Whatever  milk,  eggs,  poultry  and 
vegetables  that  have  been  supplied 
from  the  production  of  the  farm  life 
department  have  been  paid  for  and 
charged  to  the  boarding  cost  at 
prices  the  products  would  bring  on 
the  Durham  market. — Durham  Her- 
ald. 


Campaign     to     Raise     Teachers     in 
Franklin. 

Supt.  E.  L.  Best  is  waging  an  un- 
relenting campaign  now  in  this 
county  to  raise  the  salary  of  his 
teachers  before  June,  when  most  of 
the  teachers  in  Franklin  County  are 
employed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Best  has  taken  the  matter  up  with 
his  board  of  education,  with  the  trus- 
tees and  various  influential  individ- 
uals in  each  school  district,  pointing 
out  to  them  that  by  virtue  of  the 
present  prices  prevailing  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  have  been  in  effect  cut 
40  per  cent,  and  that  unless  their 
salaries  are  increased  there  will  be 
a  decided  shortage  in  first.class 
teachers  next  fall,  the  best  equipped 
teachers  going  to  the  counties  that 
pay  more  adequate  salaries. 

Mr.  Best  is  asking  each  school  dis- 
trict that  has  a  local  tax  to  raise  its 
limit  to  the  maximum  of  50  cents  on 
the  $100  and  $1.50  on  each  poll,  and 
that  those  districts  that  have  no  lo- 
cal tax  vote  one  at  once,  and  that 
where  the  local  tax  does  not  meet  the 
need  to  supplement  this  by  private 
subscriptions.  The  matter  is  vital 
and  urgent,  Mr.  Best  maintains,  and 
heroic  efforts  must  be  resorted  to  at 
once  to  save  the  situation. 


TEACHERS  WANTED— We  have  po- 
sitions in  our  sales  organization  for  a 
few  more  capable  teachers  who  have 
ambition  and  business  ability.  Address 
Department  B,  The  Frontier  Press  Com- 
pany, 810  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo, 
New  Ycrk. 


"101  Famous  Poems" 

A  splendid  collection  of  poetry  for  school  use. 
Just  the  ones  ycu  went  to  use.  Supplement 
contains  Declcrrt'in  of  Independence;  Get- 
tysburg Address;  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  etc. 
Handy  size  edition,  15c  each  in  any  quantity. 
THE  CABLE  COMPANY.  1213  Cable  Bldg..  Cliicago 


THE  UNIVERSITY  °/  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty -First  Session  June  11-- July  25,  1918 

A  Summer  School  thai  Knows  the  Needs  of  Teachers 
and  Oilers  Standard  Courses  to  Meet  Those  Needs 

Courses  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 

Strong  Department  of  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
and  all  required  subjects. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees. 

HIGH  SERVICE— LOW  COST 

For  complete  Announcement  write  to 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN.  President. 

JUNE  18th  to  AUGUST  1st. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.   COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FORi  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred   different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics,     Psychology,     Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes. 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Master's  Course, 
Domestic   Science,    Special    School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of   Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 

Attendance    last    session    from     22    States. 


The^Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 

Preliminary    announcement    in    February. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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The  Mathematical   Club   of  the   Uni- 
versity. 

The  Mathematical  Club  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  held 
an  informal  smoker  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  February  6th.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Lasley,  Jr.,  of  the  department  of 
mathematics,  presented  a  paper  on 
"A  Method  for  Finding  the  Com- 
plex Roots  of  a  Cubic  Equation. "  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  meeting 
of  the  Club  was  the  presence  of 
certain  of  the  best  men  in  the  fresh- 
man class.  To  interest  these  men 
at  the  outset  of  their  college  career 
and  to  come  into  closer  relationship 
with  them  than  the  class  room  af- 
fords are  among  the  aims  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


Contest  for  Aycock  Cup. 

The  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
cup,  in  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Debating  Union,  has  now 
been  set  for  April  12.  The  triangu- 
lar debates,  Secretary  E.  R.  Rankin 
states,  will  be  held  on  March  229. 
The  finals  will  be  held  at  the  Uni. 
versity  of  North  Carolina  on  April 
11  and  12. 

More  than  2  75  separate  schools 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  contest  for 
this  year.  As  has  been  the  custom 
for  the  last  two  years,  this  week  in 
April  will  be  known  as  "High  School 
Week."  Athletic  contests  and  games 
will  have  a  prominent  place  on  the 
program.  There  will  be  an  inter- 
scholastic  track  meet,  and  also  a 
tennis  tournament,  in  which  any 
school   in   the  State  may  compete. 


War   Scrap   Book. 

A  most  interesting  war  scrap  book 
is  being  gotten  up  by  the  Senior 
English  Class  of  the  Shelby  High 
School.  It  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  soldiers  of  Shelby  who  have 
joined  the  army  and  are  now  being 
trained  to  take  part  in  this  great 
war.     In  later  years,  it  will  be  most 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


interesting  for  the  Shelby  school 
children  to  read  this  book.  Al- 
though they  would  be  able  to  find 
the  main  facts  of  the  war  in  their 
histories  they  would  perhaps  never 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  many 
of  the  short  poems  and  stories 
which  show  how  the  people  Iook 
upon  the  many  things  which  are 
taking  place  at  present.  The  pop- 
ular war  songs,  the  tributes  to  Old 
Glory,  and  accounts  of  many  other 
important  happenings,  which  are 
connected  with  this  world-wide  war 
are  selected  by  various  students  to 
be  added  to  our  collection. — Shelby 
Graded    School    Reflector. 


of  Health  and  professors  from  the 
State  University,  also  Miss  Rose 
Ehrenfeld,  head  of  the  nursing  ser- 
vice of  Raleigh;  Miss  Edna  R. 
Sparey,  who  has  recently  been  made 
State  director  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Booker, 
teacher  of  Domestic  Science  at 
Peace  Institute. 


Watch    the   date   on   your   label. 


QC 


Training  School  For  North  Carolina 
Nurses. 

The  North  Carolina  Training 
School  for  Public  Health  Nurses  was 
an  organization  effected  in  Raleigh 
January  31,  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  location  of  the  school 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  but 
it  is  understood  that  Raleigh  will  be 
the  place,  provided  her  various  in- 
terests will  arrange  for  a  correlated 
nursing  serviee  and  will  co-operate 
in  other  matters  essential  to  the 
school's    successful    operation. 

The  first  session  of  the  school  will 
open  in  April.  The  course  of  In- 
structions which  will  extend  over 
four  months  will  be  offered  only  to 
graduate  nurses  and  will  include 
lectures  and  actual  field  experience 
under  the  supervision  of  trained 
field  nurses.  The  faculty  will  con- 
sist  of  the  Staff  of  the  State  Board 
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to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting it,  is  cneof 
the  main  duties  that 
the  school  can  per- 
form for  a  student :" 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo, 
President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

When  questions  arise  do 
you  suggest  tnat 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW   INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is  a  universal  question  answerer? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  270P  Pages.  6000  Illus- 
trations. Colored  Plates.  313,000  Geographical  Sub- 
jects. 12,090  Biographical  Entries. 
The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  di- 
vided page,  characterised  "A  Stroke  of 
Genius."  Type  matter  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  15-volunie  encyclopedia. 

Regular  and  India-Paper  Editions 

WRITEforSpecimenPages,  Illustrations,  etc. 

FREE  to  teachers,   a  new    booklet   entitled 

the  "Dog-Day  Club." 

G.    &   C.    MERRIAM   CO. 

Springfield,  Mass,,  U-  S.  A. 


"  If  I  Were  a  Boy,"  said  a  man,  "  I  Would  Have  That  Book 
if  I  Had  to  Sell  my  Best  Loved  Treasures  to  Obtain  It." 

"How  much  time  it  would  have  saved  me,  how  much  hope  it 
would  have  held."    And  the  subject  of  the  speech  was 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONS 

By  Edward  Tenney  Brewster 

a  book  for  high  school  boys,  parents  and  teachers— a  book  on 
a  subject  that  after  the  war  will  engage  the  attention  of  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

Get  it  for  your  boy,  get  it  for  the  schools.  It  is  overflowing  with  information 
and  friendly  direction,  with  human  interest,  and  the  highest  achievement.  Let 
young  people  see  what  life  offers  in  the  most  alluring  work  of  the  world,  where 
the  pit  falls  open,  and  the  high  roads  lie. 

The  subjects  are  a  treasure-house  in  themselves — law,  the  ministry,  teach- 
ing, the  medical  group,  engineering  and  invention,  agriculture,  literature  and 
journalism,  the  fine  arts. 

Illustrated  zoith  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and 

•women,  and  half  tone  pictures  of  industrial  interest 

Price  Sl.OO 


Chicago 


Rand  McNally  &  Company    New  York 
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The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics. 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Secondary  Mathematics  met  in 
Greensboro,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
February  1st  and  2nd,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Normal  College.  The 
meeting  was  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  Dr.  David  Eugene 
Smith,  of  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Smith's  name  is  to  conjure  you.  Des- 
pite adverse  weather  conditions  more 
than  an  hundred  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics gave  him  eager  attention.  A 
popular  lecture  on  the  "Origin  of 
Mathematics,"  a  somewhat  mpre 
technical  one  on  "Deficiencies  in 
Present  Preparatory  Mathematics," 
and  a  round  table  discussion  of  the 
topic,  "A  Proper  Approach  to  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,"  constituted 
the  message  of  Dr.  Smith  to  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina.  His 
treatment  of  these  matters  bound 
them  to  the  past  a  ndconnected  them 
inseparably  to  the  present.  His  criti- 
cisms were  both  destructive  and  con- 
structive. That  needless  time  was 
being  spent  in  non-essentials  he 
pointed  out  in  detail,  particularly 
in  memorizing  definitions,  division 
by  a  trinomial,  simplication  of  ex- 
pressions that  are  more  involved 
than  one  usually  meets  in  practice 
and  the  subtleties  of  exponents.  He 
advocated  the  gradual  working  in  of 
logarithms  and  the  elements  of  trig- 
onometry into  the  high  school  curri- 
cula, hinting  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  calculus  in  its 
simplest  form  might  be  put  there. 

Miss  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell,  of 
Raleigh  High  School;  Mr.  J.  "W.  Las- 
ley,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Miss  Virginia  Ragsdale, 
of  the  Normal  College,  and  Miss 
Ella  Bradlev,  of  the  Gastonia  High 
School,  presented  papers  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  following  officers  werfe  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rankin,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  president;  Mr.  S.  L. 
Sheep,  of  the  Marion  High  School, 
first  vice-president;   Miss  Maria  Gra- 


ham, of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Training  School,  second  vice. 
«  president;  Miss  Nita  Gressitt,  of 
the  Greensboro  High  School,  third 
vice-president;  Mr.  J.  W1.  Lasley,  Jr., 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
secretary. 

TEACHERS  —  GET  GOVERNMENT 
WAR  JOBS, 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examina- 
tions soon  to  be  held  throughout  the 
entire  country.  War  necessitates 
thousands  appointments.  The  posi- 
tions pay  from  $1200  to  $1500; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
N226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exami- 
nation questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


When    writing    advertisers,    please    mention 
this  paper. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


SEMI  STEEL   DESK 


We  also  carry  a  large  stock  of 
American  Steel  Desks— all  sizes, 
single  and  double. 


Virgoplate  and  Slate  Blackboard, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Crayons, 
Erasers,  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs 
and  all  Teachers'  Supplies. 


"No  embargo  from  Richmond,  Virginia.     Have  Im- 
mense Stock  and  can  guarantee  quick  delivery." 

Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 

Box  1177.  Richmond,  Va. 


Readers  that  Arouse  Enthusiasm 

The  Child's  World 


SARAH  WITHERS 

Principal   Elementary    Grades    and 
Critic  Teacher  Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  (S.  C.) 


BY 

HETTY  S.  BROWNE 

Extension   Worker  in  Rural  School 

Practice  Winthrop  Normal  and 

Industral  College  (S.  C.) 


WILLIAM  KNOX  TATE 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Beautiful  sample  pages  (including  charming  pictures  in  colors)  sent  on  request. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

JUNE  14--JULY  26,  1918 

The  State's  College  tor  Women  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the   State. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  cost  and  the  unsettled    conditions  resulting  from  the  war  will  cause  hundreds 
of  teachers  to   remain   in  this  State   instead  of  going    away  for  further  professional  training  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  College  is  planning  to  bring  to  the  State  some  of  the  leading  lecturers  in  the  United   States  as  well 
as  using   the  best  talent   that  can  be   secured   within    the  State. 
LECTURERS: 

Mrs.  Ella  Plagg  Young,  Dr.  F.  L.  Paxson,  Dr.  F.    P.   Graves,   Miss  Ida   M.   Tarbell,   Miss   Julia   Lathrop, 
Mrs.   Chilton  and  a  number  of  others. 
FACULTY: 

A  large  number  of  our  regular  College  faculty;    Dr.  A.  J.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia;    Miss  Roxana  Steele, 
Columbia;    Superintendent    Archer    and    Principal    O.  A.  Hamilton  of  Greensboro,  and  a  number  of  others. 
COURSES: 

For  teachers  in  all  subjects  in  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  High   School  grades.      Drawing    Music,   Do- 
mestic  Science,   Business.   College   entrance   requirements.      College  credit. 
CONFERENCES: 

(1)  Food  Conservation — a  conference  for  July  1-6  on  the  problems  of  Food  Conservation — Miss  Jam- 
ison in  charge.  (2)  Community  Service — a  conference  from  July  8-13  led  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  problems  of  community  organization  will  be  dealt  with.  (3)  High 
School  Week — a  conference  from  July  15-20  of  the  High  School  teachers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
problems  of  High  School  teaching  and  management  will  be  discussed. 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION: 

Strong  courses  by  expert  workers  in  Religious  Education    with    special    reference    to    the    problems    of 
Sunday-school  work  in  the  State  of  North   Carolina. 
EXECUTIVE   TRAINING: 

Many  of  our  women  teachers  are  being  called  to    executive    positions.      A    good    course    in    Executive 
Training  will  be  offered. 
TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

A  well-organized  Teachers'  Bureau  at  the  College   is   at   the  service  of   all  students   free   of   charge. 
Observation    School.      Story    Telling.      Games.      Pictures.       Community     Singing.       Attractive     living     ar- 
rangements.     Low    cost.      A   bulletin    giving    detailed    information   will   be  mailed   to   any  one   upon   request. 
Address,  DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Founded  1838  Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.     Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 

R.  L.  FLOWERS 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation  Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Vol.  XII.     No.  8. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  APRIL,  1918. 


Price:    SI  a  Year. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE : 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 

Attorney  General's  Decision  in  the  County-wide  Tax 

Directions  to  Teachers  of  Primary  Reading 

Enlist  the  Children  in  the  War  Against  Food  Waste 

Are  There  Slackers  Among  the  Teachers  ? 

President  Wilson's  Letter  on  War  Gardens 


Contents  of  Cbis  number 


CONTRIBUTED. 
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Adult  Illiteracy  is  Your  Problem,  Elizabeth 
Kelly 16 

A  Letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
E.    C.   Brooks    6 

A  Popular  Book  on  Household  Biology,  Mrs. 
P.   P.   McCain    17 

Attorney  General's  Decision  on  the  County- 
Wide   Tax    •* 

Communications    and    Comments    I 

County  Summer  Schools  Approved  by  the 
State  Board   of   Examiners    5 
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State  Board  of  Examiners    8 

How  First  Grade  Certificates  Were  Issued  to 
Second  Grade  Teachers,  E.  C.  Brooks.  ...         3 

How  a  Study  of  Birds  Was  Made  Interesting, 
Mrs.   L.   Li.   Barnes    10 

Making  Use  of  Printed  Matter,  Mary  Galium 
Wiley     | 11 
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North  Carolina  City  Schools 

with  the  privilege  of  selecting  such  textbooks  as  they  find  best  suited  to  their  needs, 
appreciate  the  great  merit  and  practical  value  of 

the  state  adopted  book  in  English  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 

Practical  English,  Book  I 

(POTTER,  JESCHKE,  AND  GILLET) 

Many  of  them  believe  that  the  ideal  book  with  which  to  follow  this  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  is  the  second  book  by  the  same  authors 

Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II 

The  following  cities  among  others  have  already  introduced  one  or  both  of  these  books: 


Andrews 

Graham 

Morganton 

Selma 

Asheboro 

Grifton 

M'urphy 

Smithfield 

Asheville 

Henderson 

New  Bern 

Southern  Pines 

Burlington 

Hendersonville 

Newton 

Statesville 

Carthage 

Hertford 

North  Wilkesboro 

Tarboro 

Cherryville 

Hickory 

Old  Fort 

Troy 

Clinton 

Laurinburg 

Oxford 

W.aynesville 

Concord 

Lincolnton 

Parkton 

West  Durham 

Dunn 

Louisburg 

Plymouth 

Williamston 

Edenton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Wilmington 

Enfield 

Marion 

Roxboro 

Wilson 

Payetteville 

Maxton 

Rutherfordton  . 

Youngsville 

Fremont 

Monroe 

Sanford 

A  FEW  TYPICAL  OPINIONS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITY  SCHOOLS 

ASHEVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  8  December,   1917 

"I  have  examined  with  great  care  Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II,   and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  :s 

the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  I  have  examined  up  to  date I  know  of  no  work  better  suited  to  the 

upper    grammar   grades   than      this   book ". 

ELEANOR  STRATTON,   Head    of  the   English   Department 

WINSTON-SALEM  HIGH  SCHOOL  4   May,   1917 

"I  have  just  examined  Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet,  Book  II,  anc  though  you  have  not  asked  for  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  of  the  book,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  delighted  with  it.  Though  I  have 
been  for  some  years  in  the  English  Department  of  the  high  school,  I  have  not  forgotten  how  difficult  it 
was  to  teach  grammar  school  English  with  the  textbooks  in  use.  If  I  could  have  had  such  a  book  as  Potter, 
Jeschke,  and  Gillet,  Book  II,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  teach  that  poorly  defined  subject,  sixth 
grade  English.      .      .      ."  MARY   C.  WILEY,   Head   of  English  Department 


MARION    GRADED    SCHOOLS 

"We   used    Potter,    Jeschke,    and    Gillet's  English, 
faction  to  teachers  and  superintendent. 


28  May,  1917 
Book  I,  in  our  fourth  grade  this  year  with  great  satis- 
S.  L.  SHEEP,  Superintendent 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  HOW  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATES  WERE 
ISSUED  TO  SECOND  GRADE  TEACHERS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


January  Education  carried  an  article  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  Institute  Conductors  was  issuing  first 
grade  certificates  to  second  grade  teachers.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  from  the  standpoint  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  and  was  made  up  of  ideas  re- 
ceived from  them.  They  were  unable  to  account 
for  the  practice.  They  could  see  no  authority  for 
it.  Therefore,  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  the  number 
of  such  certificates  seemed  to  grow  and  a  spirit  of 
distrust  was  seemingly  taking  the  place  of  confi- 
dence in  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  was  for  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  Board  to  bring  this  criticism 
out  in  the  open  in  order  that  the  defects  or  mis- 
understandings might  be  corrected.  The  practice 
as  well  as  the  criticism  seemed  to  be  general,  and 
not  confined  to  a  few  counties. 

When  a  criticism  that  has  been  working  under 
cover  is  brought  out  into  the  open  the  author  either 
becomes  afraid  of  it  and  flees  from  it  or  he  boldly 
supports  it  and  proves  it.  In  either  case  misunder- 
standings disappear  and  as  a  rule  the  defect  is 
corrected. 

After  this  criticism  was  made  the  Board  was 
asked  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  practice  so  that 
there  would  be  a  better  understanding  between  the 
Board  and  the  school  forces.  Such  an  understand- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  full 
co-operation.  The  Board  saw  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing this  course.  Therefore,  it  began  an  investiga- 
tion to  see  how  widespread  the  practice  had  been 
whether  the  Board  had  been  imposed  upon  or  had 
been  and  how  far  reaching  the  criticism  was. 

The  following  letter  clears  up  the  whole  matter: 

March  7,1918. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Brooks, 

Referring  to  your  conference  with  the  Board  yes- 
terday, and  in  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  elementary  teachers'  certificates 
corresponding  with  the  county  first  grade  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  in  the  follownig  ways : 

First — By  examination. 

Second — On  the  basis  of  a  certified  statement 
from  the  county  superintendent  showing  that  the 
teacher  has  held  in  his  county  a  first-grade  certifi- 
cate and  that  she  has  completed  the  work  herto- 
fore  required  in  his  county  for  its  renewal. 

Third — On  the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  standard  high  school  as  evidenced  by  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  principal,  or  its  undoubted  equiva- 
lent, together  with  the  equivalent  of  one  three-hour 
course  in  education  at  an  approved  normal  school, 
or  college,  and  the  required  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina School  Law.     For  the  year  1917  the  require- 


ments in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  school 
law  were  waived  on  condition  that  teachers  secur- 
ing certificates  on  this  basis  should  attend  an  in- 
stitute or  summer  school  in  1918  and  in  addition 
satisfy  the  requirements  as  to  school  law.  This  ex- 
tension as  to  professional  credits  was  made  because 
the  rules  and  regulations  could  not  be  prepared  in 
time  to  give  some  of  the  high  school  graduates  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  meet  the  requirements  in  re- 
gard to  professional  training  last  summer. 

From  this,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  readily  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  graduate  of  a  stand- 
ard high  school,  or  for  a  person  who  has  had  col- 
lege training,  to  file  with  us  an  application  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  she  had  had  the  trainng 
of  a  four-year  standard  high  school  or  its  undoubted 
equivalent,  and  how  a  certificate  would  be  issued 
to  her  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
and  this  matter  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  superintendent  until  her  certificate  would  be 
presented  for  his  signature,  which  is  required  un- 
der the  law  before  the  certificate  is  valid,  and  which 
is  understood  to  be  a  certificate  from  him  as  to  good 
moral  character  and  fitness  to  teach,  aside  from 
scholarship. 

I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  your  article  in  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation sometme  ago,  and  discussed  in  your  confer- 
ence with  the  Board  yesterday  afternoon,  would 
come  under  the  head  of  teachers  securing  first- 
grade  certificates  on  the  basis  of  high  school  or 
college  training.  All  certificates  issued  by  the 
Board  have  been  issued  in  accordance  with  its  pub- 
lished rules.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  county  su- 
perintendents would  willfully  recommend  to  us  for 
first-grade  certificates  the  names  of  teachers  who 
held  second-grade  certificates.  I  am  also  sure  that 
no  elementary  teachers'  certificates  (first-grade), 
other  than  emergency  certificates,  have  been  issued 
from  this  office  on  any  other  bases  than  those 
mentioned  above. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  SAMS,  Secretary. 

According  to  the  third  method  of  issuing  a  first- 
grade,  certificate,  it  is*  easy  to  see  how  such  a  cer- 
tificate might  have  been  issued  to  a  second-grade 
teacher  and  the  Board  be  in  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  certificate  held  heretofore.  For  example, 
here  is  a  teacher  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
high  school  and  has  had  one  year's  work  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State.  According  to  the  old  law 
governing  the  certificate  of  teachers  this  party  was 
required  to  stand  an  examination.  She  made  the  at- 
tempt but  failed  and  was  given  a  second-grade  cer- 
tificate. But  when  the  new  rules  and  regulations 
governing  first-grade  certificates  were  formulated, 
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this  teacher  could  qualify  for  a  temporary  first- 
grade  certificate  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  she  did  qualify.  There- 
fore, when  such  a  teacher  appeared  before  the 
County  Superintendent  with  such  a  certificate  and 
asked  him  to  counter-sign  it,  one  can  imagine  his 
astonishment. 

The  Board  when  it  issued  such  a  certfiicate  was 
working  within  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted.  Few,  if  any,  however,  thought  of 
such  a  case  as  the  above.  But  the  Board  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
members  that  such  a  teacher  should  be  put  on  the 


same  basis  as  that  of  the  inexperienced  applicants 
who  had  the  academic  requirement,  since  all  such 
certificates  were  temporary  and  were  subject  to  re- 
newal this  year. 

The  misunderstanding  would  not  have  come  if 
the  Board  had  notified  the  superintendents  at  once 
of  its  decision  in  such  cases,  nor  would  it  have  de- 
veloped and  spread  if  the  County  Superintendents 
had  notified  the  Board  at  once  of  such  cases  as 
come  under  their  observation.  Full  co-operation 
and  clear  explanation,  open  and  above  board,  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  move  forward  under  the 
new  regime. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


SEE  THE  RULES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD   OF 
EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

Kindly  explain  through  your  paper,  North  Caro 
lina  Education",  why  one  examination  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  teacher;  as  the  lawyer,  doctor,  clergy- 
man and  other  professional  men. 

W.  E.  MILLER. 

Pantego,  N.  C. 


This  is  just  what  the  present  law  contemplates 
and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  have  made  provisions  for  permanent 
certificates  in  their  Rules  and  Regulations  which  in 
a  revised  form  should  be  from  the  press  before  this 
article  reaches  the  teachers.  However,  ¥or  the 
bnefit  of  others  who  are  asking  the  same  question 
I  quote  section  3  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which 
answers  your  question.  • 

Permanent  Certificates. 
"Section  53.  To  hold  a  permanent  certificate  in 
force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  only  half  the  Read- 
ing Circle  work  required  for  the  renewal  of  a 
term  certificate  of  like  class.  For  the  purpose  the 
Reading  Circle  work  will  be  checked  up  at  each 
renewal  period. 

A.  If  the  term  certificate  corresponding  to  this 
permanent  certificate  is  issued  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  then  when  the  permanent  certificate  shall 
have  run  f6r  four  years  it  will  be  continued  in 
force  for  another  four  years  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Reading  Circle  work  required  for  the  re- 
newal certificate  of  like  class,  for  any  two  years  of 
the  intervening  four.  The  holder  of  this  certifi- 
cate may  select  out  of  the  four  years  work  the  work 
of  any  two  years,  but  credit  must  be  obtained  while 
the  Reading  Circle  book  is  actively  on  the  list.  This 
credit  may  be  obtained  at  the  two  intervening  in- 
stitutes,  or  as  otherwise  provided. 

B.  In  case  this  certificate  should  lapse  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  may  be  put  in  full  force  by  doing 
the  Reading  Circle  work  required  for  the  renewal 
of  a  term  certificate  of  like  class  at  the  time  appli- 
cation is  made  to  restore  this  certificate  to  force. 

C.  "When  a  permanent  certificate  shall  have  "been 
in  force  for  as  much  as  two  renewal  periods  for  a 
term  certificate  of  like  class,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  Life  Certificate  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  The  completion  of  all  Reading  Circle  work 
reiqured  for  the  two  renewals  of  the  term  certificate 
of  like  class. 


2.  Certificate  of  successful  teaching  experience 
from  superior  supervising  officer  for  three  of  the 
four  intervening  years." 

For  Life  Certificates  and  the  rules  governing 
them,  see  section  of  the  Rules  and  Regulatiosn. 
The  statement  is  very  clear.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Board  to  require  examina- 
tion in  the  academic  subjects  only  once.  After  that 
the  certificate  depends  upon  the  teacher's  pro- 
gressiveness  as  evidenced  by  her  work  in  the  coun- 
ty association,  reading  circle,  institutes  and  summer 
schools. 


WE  WERE  BOTH  RIGHT. 

Acting  on  your  statements  in  an  article  in  the 
February  Education  I  wired  to  Dr.  Joyner  inquir- 
ing into  the  possibility  of  securing  assistance  for 
our  summer  school  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Fund  and 
from  the  High  School  Appropriation.  He  answered 
as  follows:  "High  School  Appropriation  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Fund  not  legally  available  for  summer 
school  work."     Who  is  wrong? 

HARRY  HOWELL. 

Asheville,  X.  C. 


We  are  both  right.  I  was  pleading  for  a  State 
High  School  in  each  county  organized  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  those  now  in  existence,  the  summer 
term  of  which  might  emphasize  the  vocational  sub- 
jects aud  especially  the  training  of  inexperienceu 
or  undeveloped  teachers.  For  such  a  school  the 
funds  mentioned  could  be  drawn  upon.  In  fact,  the 
purpose  of  such  funds  is  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  just  such  schools. 

You  are  planning  a  summer  school  for  teachers 
not  on  the  plane  of  such  high  schools,  nor  on  the 
plane  of  the  technical  institutions.  It  is  your  pur- 
pose to  have  a  high  grade  summer  school  com- 
parable to  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  or  the 
larger  summer  schools  of  the  State,  and  I  believe 
you  can  and  should  succeed.  However,  the  State 
High  School  Funds  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Fund 
are  not  created  for  such  schools. — E.   C.  B. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
ON  THE  COUNTY-WIDE  TAX. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
asked  the  Attorney  General  to  construe  Chapter  71 
of  the  Public  School  Laws  of  1911,  providing  for 
the  voting  of  a  special  county-wide  tax  for  schools. 
The  letter  given  below  contains  the  Attorney-Gen- 
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eral's  opinion  in  which  the  State   Superintendent 

heartily  concurs. 

Dear  Sir:  # 

Referring  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  county-wide  tax  authorized  by 
Chapter  71,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  if  ratified  at  an 
election  called  and  held  under  authority  of  said 
chapter,  would  relieve  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
misioners  of  a  county  from  the  duty  of  levying  a 
sufficient  tax  to  maintain  a  four  months'  school 
term  in  such  counties  as  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  requires  that  a  four 
months'  school  term  be  maintained  in  each  county 
of  the  State  and  it  enjoins  upon  the  county  com- 
missions of  each  county  to  levy  such  tax  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  provide  said  four  months'  school 
term.  This  tax  is  in  no  sense  a  special  tax;  it 
does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
qualified  voters  of  the  county,  but  is  a  tax  levied 
under  mandate  of  the  constitution. 

The  tax  provided  by  Chapter  71,  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  1911,  is  a  special  tax  and  the  tax  cannot 
be  levied  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  county.  The  levying  of  this  tax, 
when  approved  by  a  majority  of  qualified  voters 
of  the  county  does  not  relieve  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  but  this  special  tax  is  au- 
thorized to  supplement  the  tax  levied  in  accord- 
ance with  and  by  direction  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  <  n*ll<«HI-|;ll 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  the  levying  of 
a  special  tax  under  Chapter  71  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  1911,  would  not  relieve  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  from  the  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
vide in  the  first  place  a  four  months'  school  term. 

In  addition,  the  tax  contemplated  by  Chapter  71, 
Public  Laws  of  1911  is  a  county-wide  tax;  not  a 
district  tax;  nor  a  township  tax;  but  a  county  tax 
and  for  the  purpose  of  levying  such  tax  when  ap- 
proved and  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
proceeds  of  such  tax  when  levied,  the  county  is  the 
unit. 

This  is  my  conclusion  upon  a  more  deliberate  con- 
clusion of  the  matter  than  I  was  able  to  give  you  on 
the  5th  of  March.  J.  S.  MANNING, 

Attorney-General. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  APPROVES 
THE  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  county 
summer  schools  was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor : 

"The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  is  interested  in  your  plan  for  county 
Summer  Schools  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers.  The  board  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
plan  thoroughly  tried  out. 

"In  case  any  county  should  desire  to  establish 
such  a  school,  the  board  would  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  with  the  proper  officials,  plans  for  credit- 
ing the  work  done.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
board  to  grant  credits  only  after  the  work  has 
been  definitely  laid  out. 

"However,  we  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  the 
director  while  he  is  planning  his  work  if  the  rules 
should  not  be  clear  on  any  particular  point  and 


to  assist  him  in  any  way  possible  in  laying  his 
plans  so  they  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
board.  After  the  plans  have  thus  been  definitely 
set  forth,  credits  can  be  allowed  on  the  proposed 
work. 

"Institute  attendance  credit  will  be  allowed 
when  a  teacher  remains  the  entire  term,  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  in  the  law.  Professional  credits 
for  new  certificates  and  for  the  renewal  of  certi- 
ficates now  in  force  will  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  as  now  printed. 

"Whatever  time  the  board  may  have  at  its  dis- 
posal for  such  purposes  will  be  gladly  devoted 
to  visiting  these  schools  and  to  conferences  with 
the  directors.  We  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
every  effort  looking  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  teachers  in  service  or  towards  securing  more 
efficient  new  teachers." 


HOW  THE  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR. 

The  course  of  lessons  issued  b\  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  tell  you  definite  and  immediate  things 
to  do.     Stick  to  fundamentals: 

1.  The  wise  and  careful  use  of  wheat,  meat,  but- 
ter, fat,  and  milk. 

2.  Save  by  using  something  just  as  good  for  the 
family  but  not  so  much  needed  by  the  armies  and 
allies — for  instance ;  the  use  of  other  fats  than  but- 
ter in  cooking,  the  use  of  other  cereals  for  part  of 
the  wheat  in  bread,  the  free  use  of  game,  fish,  poul- 
try, eggs  and  cheese  to  reduce  the  demand  for  beef, 
pork  and  mutton. 

3.  Conserve  all  perishable  foodstuffs  of  the  farm 
by  eating  freely  in  season,  and  saving  for  out  of 
season  by  canning,  drying  and  preserving. 

Another  valuable  field  of  work  lies  before  you  in 
organizing  all  available  agencies  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  fowls.  The 
question  is  not  only  to  make  the  present  food  sup- 
ply go  around,  but  to  increase  production  1918. 

In  taking  the  lead  in  your  community,  you  will 
not  be  doing  something  easy;  but — the  men  in  the 
trenches  have  a  tougher  job.  Go  at  it,  and  help 
will  spring  to  your  side.  Call  in  all  the  aids — the 
county  superintendent,  the  county  demonstrator, 
the  president  of  the  nearest  bank,  the  preacher, 
and  especially  the  women  of  your  district — but  de- 
pend on  your  own  determination  to  help  win  this 
fight. 

Every  American  teacher  is  needed  as  a  volun- 
teer member  of  the  Food  Administration.  Your 
country  calls  you  and  will  call  until  you  answer, 
"Here  am  I." — Division  of  Farm  Publications, 
Washington. 


Democracy  goes  about  food  conservation  differ- 
ently from  autocracy.  When  Germany  has  need 
to  save  wheat  or  pork  or  beef,  the  kaiser's  agents 
simply  withhold  wheat  and  pork  and  beef  from 
the  people.  Democracy  explains  the  situation  in 
regard  to  foodstuff  resources  and  it  points  the  need 
of  using  this  and  that  article  of  food  sparingly,  so 
that  the  soldiers  may  have  enough  to  keep  them 
strong  for  battle. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Biography  is  peculiarly  powerful  in  developing 
the  child's  judgment. — Kendall  and  Stryker's  "His- 
tory in  the  Elementary  School." 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  supreme  task  of  your  Board  is  to  raise  the 
professional  standard  of  teachers  in  the  State,  and 
this  is  the  biggest  task  that  has  ever  been  imposed 
upon  any  group  of  public  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  idle  tal  k  to  say  that  your  board  cannot 
accomplish  this  without  the  aid  of  all  thoughtful 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  North  Carolina.  I 
am  especially  active  because  my  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  keenest  just  at  this  point.  I  was  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  previous  bills  introduced 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  a  uniform  law 
for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers 
because  they  did  not  provide  a  way  to  raise  the 
teaching  profession  or  to  help  the  teachers  to  a 
higher  standard  that  would  eventually  be  demand- 
ed of  them.  But  such  duties  have  been  assigned 
to  your  Board.  It  is  generally  known,  I  think, 
that  I  was  partly  responsible  for  the  present  law 
and  my  faith  in  it  now  is  just  as  strong,  as  if  not 
stronger  than,  it  was  when  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced. We  have  started  along  the  right  way. 
But  it  is  a  slow  journey  and  we  must  have  pa- 
tience. I  say  these  things  because  there  seems  to 
have  arisen  here  and  there  the  thought  that  I  am 
not  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  Board.  I 
am  too  anxious  for  it  to  succeed  to  remain  quiet 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  this  is  my 
only  excuse  or  apology  for  anything  that  I  have 
written  or  spoken.  I  had  felt  for  years  before  this 
law  was  enacted  that  the  State  Department  was 
weakest  just  at  this  point,  that  the  greatest  need 
of  the  State  was  a  board  of  professional  teachers 
whose  sole  task  should  be  to  help  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  teaching  profession,  for  we  were  prog- 
ressing faster  along  other  lines  than  along  this  one. 

Therefore,  if  any  one  thinks  that  my  purpose 
is  to  handicap  the  Board  at  any  point  he  has  ob- 
served with  a  superficial  eye  or  judged  with  a  pre- 
judiced mind.    So  much  for  this  explanation! 

The  Problem. 

We  have  in  round  numbers  about  12,000  teachers 
in  North  Carolina.  Judging  from  the  past  we  may 
expect  that  about  3,000  of  these  will  drop  out  this 
year  and  as  many  new  teachers  will  be  drafted 
into  service.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  these  will 
be  inexperienced.  The  large  majority  will  be  de- 
ficient in  scholarship,  and  many  will  be  so  young 
that  even  their  characters  will  be  unformed.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  profession  in  this  state. 
In  fact  the  supply  has  been  drawn  annually  in 
such  large  numbers  from  this  inexperienced,  un- 
educated and  undeveloped  class  that  the  task  of 
raising  the  profession  ha-s  been  semingly  almost  iiri"" 
possible.  Looking  back  across  a  period  of  twenty 
years  one  can  see  that  the  profession  has  been 
raised,  but  at  a  rate  decidely  too  slow,  considering 
the  advancement  along  other  lines.  But  hasn't  this 
advancement  been  chiefly  with  the  upper  half?  Has 
the  lower  half  been  raised  to  any  large  degree? 
Now  suppose  we  face  this  problem  and  look  again 
at  the  agencies  at  our  command. 

1.  The  University,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
with  their  Teacher  Training  Departments  and  Sum- 
mer Schools — I  shall  say  nothing  of  them  except 


this:  They  are  the  foremost  agencies  in  training 
teachers  and  there  should  be  the  closest  co-operation 
between  them  and  your  Board.  But  you  have  no 
control  over  them  except  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
I  believe  it  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  your 
Board  to  call  them  into  a  conference  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  so  that  there  could  be  nothing  but 
complete  harmony  and  co-operation  between  these 
two  forces,  both  of  which  are  working  toward  the 
same  end.  I  repeat  in  this  connection  what  I  have 
said  repeatedly.  The  summer  schools  of  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  a  place  where  teachers  may  find 
helpful  courses  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of 
six  weeks  or  more.  Therefore,  an  institute  of  two 
weeks  run  in  connection  with  a  summer  school  of 
six  weeks,  each  of  which  gives  certificates  to  teach- 
ers has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
summer  school.  You  will  recall  that  the  public 
school  of  about  three  months  used  to  run  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  old  academy  of  nine 
months,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  it  became  necessary  to  separate  them.  The 
summer  schools  are  places  where  intensive  study  may 
be  carried  on  for  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long 
to  produce  evident  results,  and  the  institute  crowded 
with  its  large  number  of  teachers,  cannot,  I  be- 
lieve, accomplish  for  these  inexperienced  class,  even 
as  much  as  the  county  institute  can. 

2.  The  Institute — I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago 
why  I  was  opposed  to  the  institute  and  what  good 
I  expected  to  accomplish  by  bringing  the  institute 
into  contempt.  Perhaps  the  same  question  has  been 
asked  by  members  of  your  Board.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law  creating  your  Board 
specifies  that  its  six  appointive  members  shall  be 
the  institute  conductors  of  the  State.  They  cannot 
escape  that  duty  if  they  would  and  they  should 
not  if  they  could.  Because  it  is  the  one  institu- 
tion, many  years  old,  in  whch  the  major  part  of 
the  teachers  receive  their  only  professional  training, 
and  I  would  be  blind  indeed  to  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions if  I  were  to  advise  you  to  abolish  it  without 
putting  something  better  in  its  place.  Moreover, 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  some  time  to  come 
many  counties  of  the  State  will  not  be  able  to 
have  any  better  institution  than  the  institute. 
Therefore,  it  is  your  duty,  instead  of  neglecting  it 
to  make  it  just  as  strong  and  as  helpful  to  the 
teachers  as  posisble,  in  order  that  the  time  may 
come  soon  when  the  county  authorities  may  be  will- 
ing to  lengthen  it  to  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I 
wish  to  say  here  what  I  have  said  before  that  the 
institute  work  has  already  been  strengthened  by 
your  Board.  It  has  been  unified  and  made  more 
effective.  But  still  there  is  a  better  institute  possi- 
ble even  now  for  a  few  counties. 

Ten  years  ago  Craven  County  provided  for  an 
institute  of  a  month's  duration  to  be  held  at  Vance- 
boro.  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  to  conduct 
that  institute  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Leah  Jones 
Stevens;  and  the  tremendous  advantage  of  that 
summer  school  over  the  old  two-weeks  institute  gave 
me  the  idea  then  that  such  a  school  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  a  two-weeks  institute  that  I  have  advo- 
cated it  from  that  day  to  this;  hence  my  sudden 
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outburst  when  your  Board  was  appointed  and  1 
saw  again  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  county 
summer  school  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  used  the  term  "county  institute"  in  my 
previous  articles  instead  of  "county  summer 
school." 

Wherever  there  is  a  county  that  can  provide  a 
summer  school  or  an  institute  (I  don't  care  what 
you  call  it)  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  you  should 
by  all  means  help  to  establish  it  and  give  direction 
to  it.  But  where  the  institute  can  be  only  two  weeks 
long,  you  should  by  all  means  put  the  whole  force 
of  the  Board  behind  it  and  make  it  as  good  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  county  will  desire,  yes  demand,  a 
month  or  six  weeks  instead  of  two  weeks.  Further- 
more, I  believe  that  when  a  two-weeks  institute  is 
conducted  by  the  members  of  your  Board,  you  can 
in  some  instances  so  organize  it,  by  using  some  of 
the  best  teachers  of  the  county,  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  two  or  four  weeks  longer  after  you  leave 
the  county.  This  is  by  no  means  impossible.  The 
only  new  idea  1  have  added  to  what  has  already 
been  tried  is  this.  Let  the  summer  school  be  a  real 
school  where  children  may  attend  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  morning ! 

(How  else  are  we  to  reach  the  3,000  new  teachers? 
Why,  if  all  the  State  summer  schools  were  open 
to  this  class  alone  there  would  not  be  room  to  ac- 
commodate them  or  teaching  force  sufficient  to  in- 
struct them.  Then  if  we  add  to  this  class  those 
holding  second  grade  certificates,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  raise  the 
profession  from  the  bottom.  We  are  still  prizing 
up  only  the  top  layers,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Therefore,  my  purpose  in  writing  these  articles  is 
not  to  confuse  your  Board,  nor  to  give  any  teacher 
the  notion  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  institute,  nor 
to  make  the  institute  suffer  by  comparison,  nor  to 
encourage  any  teacher  to  avoid  the  institute,  but  to 
put  the  thought  of  the  State  underthe  institute  and 
prize  it  up  to  a  higher  level. 

In  my  former  articles  I  have  tried  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  an  institution  that  has 
greyer  possibilities  than  the  old  time  institute.  A 
few  counies  are  now  ready  to  move  up  to  that  plane. 
They  will  provide  the  money.  Biit  they  need  your 
directing  hand  and  they  are  now  waiting  for  a 
word  of  encouragement.  If  every  county  in  the 
State  could  establish  such  a  school,  you  would  still 
be  the  institute  conductors  and  every  county  would 
need  your  assistance  as  much  then  as  now.  But 
your  work  would  be  infinitely  more  effective. 

3.  The  County  Association  and  Reading  Circle — 
This  is  the  third  agency  at  your  command.  Dearly 
beloved,  the  weakness  of  this  agency  is  in  the  lack 
of  leadership  in  several  counties.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  strong  your  Board  is,  it  cannot  make 
the  Associations  and  Reading  Circle  effective  un- 
less leaders  are  found  in  the  counties  through 
which  your  Board  may  work.  Let  me  say  again,  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  develop  that  leadership 
through  the  two-weeks  institute,  but  you  can 
through  a  six-weeks  summer  school. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  surely  see,  it  makes  no 
difference  from  what  angle  they  view  the  problem, 
that  your  Board  cannot  single-handed  raise  the 
teaching  profession.     The  only  way  the  task  can 


be  accomplished  is  through  co-operation  with  real 
teachers  in  the  several  counties.  The  county  super- 
intendent in  most  of  the  counties  is  occupied  with 
the  business  side  of  education.  He  is  not  develop- 
ing as  a  professional  leader  as  fast  as  he  is  as  an 
organizer  and  business  director.  Moreover,  in  most 
counties  there  are  principals  and  teachers  who 
would  quickly  develop  as  profesisonal  leaders  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  ;and  your  only  hope  of 
raising  the  standard  is  through  them  and  the  county 
superintendents.  And  the  one  great  result  of  the 
county  summer  school  will  be  to  aid  in  developing 
leaders  through  whom  you  can  reach  the  teachers 
— not  only  in  the  summer  schools  and  institutes  but 
through  the  county  associations,  and  the  group 
work  or  club  work. 

Now,  you  are  the  profesional  leaders  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  when  you  are  not  there  the  pro- 
fessional leader  is  not  there.  It  is  like  sending  a 
revivalist  to  a  church  where  there  is  a  weak  preach- 
er. Many  souls  may  be  saved,  but  how  quickly 
lost  again  (you  see  I  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  falling  from  grace)  because  the 
people  are  without  a  leader.  It  is  our  duty 
to  develop  leaders  in  the  several  counties  and  I 
believe  the  county  summer  school  and  the  teachers' 
associations  are  the  agencies  at  your  command  with 
which  to  raise  the  profession  from  the  bottom. 


A  MEDITATION. 

F.  B.  Pearson,  State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  of  Ohio. 

Teachers  will  give  pretty  genral  assent  to  the 
theory  that  when  a  boy  emerges  from  the  school 
period  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  he  ought  to  possess  a 
large  endowment  of  initiative;  that  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  his  way  about  through  the  mazes  of 
life  without  leading-strings;  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  think  up  new  things  to  do  and  carry  them 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  ought  to  have  some  of  the  elements  of 
leadership.  If  he  does  not  have  initiative,  he  can 
only  do  the  things  that  have  been  done  before  and 
in  the  same  ways.  He  will  be  a  mere  follower  and 
not  a  leader  at  all.  Hence,  it  devolves  upon  the 
superintendent  and  the  teacher  to  determine  what 
studies  will  best  help  the  boy  to  achieve  initiative 
and  how  these  studies  should  be  administered.  The 
contemplation  of  this  subject  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  need  more  of  a  given  subject  as 
a  means  to  this  end.  They  may  find,  too,  that 
one  boy  requires  more  of  a  given  subject  than 
another  boy,  but  the  fundamental  thing  whose 
concept  should  invade  their  consciousness  is  that 
initiative  is  one  of  the  big  goals  in  all  school  en- 
deavor and  that  the  subjects  studied  are  but 
means  to  this  end.  If  we  come  to  regard  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  as  ends  to  be  attained 
through  our  school  activities,  we  may  need  to  re- 
vise our  thinking  and  demote  these  subjects  to  the 
rank  of  means.  We  may  conclude  that  the  child 
does  not  go  to  school  to  study  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  grammar,  but  that  he  does  study  these 
and  other  subjects  to  win  initiative. 


History  stimulates  intelligent  patriotism. — Ken- 
dall and  Strvker's  "History  in  the  Elementary 
School." 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  READING 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  prepared 
by  Miss  Susie  Fulghuin,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  ancll 
Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  the  State  Board  of  Exami-| 
ners  and  Institute  Conductors.  Every  primary 
teacher  in  the  State  should  not  only  read  these  arti- 
cles, but  shoidd  preserve  them  for  future  use.— 
E.  C.  B.) 

Volume  I  of  Educational  Bulletin  No.  VTII,  x\n 
Outline  Course  of  Study,  will  in  a  few  days  come 
from  the  press  and  be  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

This  volume  contains  outlines  for  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  language  for  the  Primary  Grades 
One,  Two,  and  Three,  and  spelling,  writing,  and 
drawing  for  all  grades  in  the  elementary  school. 

We  urge  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  carefully 
study  these  outlines  and  suggestions  before  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  them  to  their  special  needs. 

A  survey  of  the  work  outlined  for  each  subject 
will  be  given  in  subsequent  issues  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education.  In  this  article  we  present  a  sum- 
mary on  reading. 

While  a  brief  summary  only  is  given  below, 
there  will  from  time  to  time  appear  in  this  column 
complete  units  of  some  particular  phase  of  primary 
reading,  for  instance,  "Supplementary  Reading," 
or  "How  to  Plan  a  Reading  Lesson." 

The  Basic  Principle  of  Primary  Reading. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  which  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  of 
reading.  The  work  from  the  first  should  establish 
habits  which  influence  the  manner  of  reading  done 
later  on.  It  will  be  necesary  to  enumerate  here 
rather  fully  these  underlying  principles  which  in- 
dicate the  goal  to  be  reached.  These  form  the  ba- 
sis for  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  bulletin. 

Reading  is  a  thought-getting  process.  School 
room  reading  must  seek  to  develop  in  each  child 
the  ability  to  get  thought  and  feeling  from  the 
printed  page.  This  is  the  object  of  reading  in  after 
life  and  it  must  ,be  essentially  the  aim  of  the 
teacher.  All  other  aims,  such  as  mastering  words, 
pronunciation  and  expression,  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  controlling  aim-reading  for  thought. 

(This  relation  between  ^the  fundamental  aim — 
reading  for  thought,  and  the  accessory  skills  will 
be  fully  analyzed  and  each  accorded  its  relative 
position. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  reaing  is  a  thought-get- 
ting process,  then  the  great  and  ultimate  purpose 
of  teaching  children  to  read  is  to  develop  and  fos- 
ter in  him  the  desire  to  read  good  literature. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  child  must  be  given 
from  the  beginning,  stories  which  he  enjoys — mas- 
terpieces of  child  literature,  as  Mother  Goose,  Folic 
and  Fairy  Ties  and  poems  by  true  interpreters  of 
childhood  like  Stevenson,  which  stir  the  liner  emo- 
tions and  develop  the  imagination 

iWhen  the  child  discovers  that  reading  is  get- 
ting stories  froom  books  he  has  struck  the  key 
note  which  should  guide  his  life. 

Therefore  the  content  of  the  book  is  the  basis 
for  the  success  of  this  purpose. 

Frances  Jenkins  says  the  basis  text  should  be 
a  "veritable  mine  of  delight  and  source  of  inspira- 


tion." The  reading  literature  primer  as  well  as 
the  other  books  of  this  series  lend  themselves  to  this 
reading  attitude.  Charters  says:  "It  is  a  funda- 
mental pedagogical  doctrine  that  children  study 
with  greatest  success  those  things  that  are  of  most 
interest."  The  reading  matter  should  be  that 
which  makes  the  strong  child  appeal.  Children  are 
led  by  desire  and  interest  to  get  the  thought.  They 
read  better  when  they  have  "better  things"  to  read. 

The  child's  interest  then  in  the  story  is  the  vital 
force  which  leads  him  on  to  read  The  richness 
of  the  subject  matter  is  the  means  of  motivation 
that  leads  the  child  to  a  mastery  of  these  symbols 
which  are  to  be  interpreted  into  thought. 

The  first  lesson  the  child  has  should  be  a  real 
story  like  "The  Little  Red  Hen".  The  child  revels 
in  these  gems  at  his  mother's  knee  and  he  comes 
to  school  to  find  that  these  same  treasurers  are 
to  be  his  in  the  class  room  and  the  teacher  con- 
scious of  the  great  purpose  of  her  task  gives  him 
the  key  with  which  he  unlocks  this  great  store 
house  of  treasures. 

Thus  reading  will  start  from  a  "conscious  need" 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  desire  to  find  out  some- 
thing for  himself.  The  child  does  not  want  to 
learn  reading  as  a  mechanical  tool,  he  must  have 
a  personal  hunger  for  what  is  read.  Pupils  do 
not  need  to  be  driven  to  work.  It  is  where  the 
subject  matter  is  such  that  it  does  not  make  the 
strong  child  appeal  that  it  is  read  with  difficulty. 

Now  the  teacher  who  realizes  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  reading  is  getting  thought,  interprets  all 
her  work  done  in  he  light  of  this  conception  and 
while  a  mastery  of  symbols  is  a  necessary  part  of 
reading,  ib  is  incidental  to  the  ultimate  aim — read- 
ing and  thought. 

This  thought  getting  in  the  true  sense  is  made 
possible  through  the  kind  of  teaching  which  re- 
duces to  habit,  automatic  word  recognition  and 
keeps  the  child's  mind  centered  on  the  thought. 

The  Thought  Side  and  the  Mechanical  Side. 

Since  the  chief  aim  is  to  get  thought,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  present  in  the  beginning  the  sentence  be- 
cause it  holds  a  complete  thought. 

Story  is  first  told  to  introduce  the  entire  sit- 
uation necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole 
that  the  child  may  have  the  proper  setting  and 
back  gorund.  The  sentence  or  unit  of  thought 
which  grows  out  of  story  is  introduced  and  is  read 
by  the  child.  Then  he  is  taught  to  master  the 
words  that  make  up  this  thought.  Thus  he  gains 
the  first  words  of  his  written  or  printed  vocabu- 
lary. They  come  with  a  real  message  for  his  mind 
and  heart.  These  words  keep  coming  up  in  a  con- 
textual environment  which  is  familiar  and  inter- 
esting. Through  endless  repetitions  and  drills  but 
with  infinite  variety  and  by  trying  to  use  them  as 
they  serve  a  purpose  the  child  is  led  to  recognize 
these  words  instantaneously.  For  words  must  be 
readily  recognized  whenever  they  are  seen,  alone  or 
in  sentences.  The  learning  of  words  as  wholes 
gradually  gives  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  words 
through  the  use  of  phonics. 

At  a  separate  period  the  work  in  phonics  prog- 
resses daily  and  the  child  becomes  an  independent 
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reader  by  applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  at- 
tacking new  words. 

That  the  system  should  be  simple  is  a  vital  point. 
Naturalness  everywhere  should  characterize  its  pro- 
cedure. Children  of  normal  intelligence  do  not 
need  an  elaborate  process  by  which  to  learn  to  read. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  a  thought  side  of  teach- 
ing reading   and   there   is   a   mechanical   side. 

In  our  desire  to  keep  the  thought  side  uppermost 
and  to  make  intelligent  and  independent  readers 
of  our  pupils  as  quickly  as  possible  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  mechanism  involved  in  teaching  reading 
and  in  order  to  have  good  reading,  the  skilful 
teacher  will  help  the  pupils  to  keep  the  thought 
in  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  giving  the 
help  through  a  systematic  study  of  phonics  which 
will  enable  the  child  to  master  the  words  and  word 
phrases  that  convey  this  thought. 

This  ability  to  master  words  does  not  become  a 
habit  by  overlooking  it  in  the  reading  lesson,  but 
by  mastering  it  so  thoruoghly  in  a  period  out- 
side the  regular  reading  lesson  that  it  de- 
mands little  direct  attention  in  the  reading 
lesson  proper.  Such  mastery  is  achieved  in  the 
phonic  periods  by  devoting  the  undivided  attention 
and  effort  to  this  word  mastery.  This  is  the  formal 
or  drill  side  of  reading.  And  there  must  be  this 
mechanical  mastery  of  words  in  order  that  the  read- 
ing proceed  with  ease  and  independence. 

Is  there  anything  fundamental  in  this  teaching 
of  reading  in  this  way?  Is  it  in  accord  with  the 
best  pedadogical  thought  on  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing? Is  this  plan  of  procedure  true  to  life  prac- 
tices? 

In  acquiring  knowledge  the  mind  moves  from  the 
vague  whole  to  the  parts  and  then  back  again  to 
the  clarified  whole.  It  is  necessary  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Give  the  child 
first  an  image  of  the  whole  situation  which  he  is 
to  think  himself  into,  and  then  come  to  the  details 
to  make  the  whole  clear. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  authorities  on  this 
subject  say.  Huey  says:  "It  is  contrary  to  all  nat- 
ural processes  of  learning  to  insist  on  precise  and 
focalized  knowledge  of  meanings  and  functions  be- 
fore the  more  general  knowledge  .has  paved  the 
way  and  given  the  material  for  reflection."  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  Suzzallo  is  saying:  "The 
use  of  larger  units  and  more  natural  metods  in 
teaching  the  beginner  to  read  frees  the  child's  at- 
tention from  mere  phonic  translation  and  permits 
it  to  focus  in  larger  degree  on  the  meanings  he  is 
trying  to  obtain  from  his  reading.  The  halting 
word  by  word  pronunciation  is  avoided  by  em- 
phasizing thought  rather  than  form."  Klapper 
says:  "A  method  of  teaching  reading  must  start 
from  the  very  beginning  to  teach  instantaneous 
recognition  of  words,  either  as  wholes  or  as  parts 
of  larger  language  units,  phrases  or  sentences.  Any 
method  which  begins  reading  by  teaching  the  child 
to  examine  each  word,  to  analyze  it  into  its  com- 
ponent phonograms  promotes  slow  ponderous  read- 
ing which  later  defy  efforts  at  correction." 
The  Problem  in  Prmary  Grades. 

Under  Section  III:  "Reading  in  the  Primary 
Grades", — problems  for  the  beginner  to  master  in 
learning  to  read  are  dealt  with  specifically. 


In  order  that  there  may  be  some  unity  in  the 
State  in  standards  for  judging  reading  ability  this 
matter  is  treated  under  the  sub-head,  "Results  to 
be  Expected — Grade  Standards."  This  seemed  im- 
portant from  the  fact  that  many  different  standards 
of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  exist.  And  it 
seemed  well  to  outline  for  each  grade  a  minimum 
amount  of  work  based  on  an  eight  months  school 
term.  The  matters  also  of  standards  for  judging 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  come  in  for  pri- 
mary consideration,  as  well  as  the  relative  import- 
ance of  oral  and  silent  reading  in  the  primary 
grades.  Oral  reading,  too  often  becomes  the  chief 
purpose  of  instruction  while  ready  silent  reading 
which  gives  pupils  mastery  of  meaning  is  neglected. 

The  importance  of  serious  attention  to  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  primary  grades  Is  dis- 
cussed in  this  section  fully.  Children  learn  to 
read  by  reading  and  it  is  obvious  that  an  abun- 
dance of  well  selected  reading  matter  is  a  necessity. 
Charters  says,  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
good  reader  of  any  body  who  does  not  read  wide- 
ly." And  the  teacher  should  use  every  means 
available  to  get  simple  supplementary  material.  The 
supplementary  readers  should  not  take  the  place  of 
the  basal  readers — the  Reading  Literature  Series — ■ 
but  they  may  be  used  to  give  variety  to  the  work, 
to  supplement  and  complement  the  basal  work  and 
to  encourage  the  children  to  use  the  power  gained 
in  the  basal  reading.  The  Supplementary  Readers 
adopted  by  the  State  should  be  included  in  the 
primary  reading  course  and  the  order  for  their 
use  is  suggested. 

"Essential  Knowledge  of  Phonic  Facts  for  the 
Teacher," 

This  topic  is  in  Section  IV.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully use  phonics  in  primary  reading,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher  to  know  how  to  give  cor- 
rectly the  elementary  sounds  of  letters,  combina- 
tions and  blends.  A  child  must  hear  the  sound  cor- 
rectly, if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value  to  him  in  be- 
coming independent  in  getting  words.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  a  teacher  should  make  a  study  of  the 
organs  of  speech  so  that  defects  in  sound  produc- 
tion may  be  remedied.  Wrong  position  of  the  or- 
gans of  speech  makes  it  impossible  for  the  child  to 
give  the  correct  sound. 

A  teacher  should  know  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  presentation  of  phonic  facts.  She  should 
have  clearly  in  mind  (a)  the  steps  in  teaching 
phonics;  (b)  when  to  present  each  phonic  fact  as 
related  to  basal  books;  (c)  sufficient  drill  to  fix 
each  fact:  (d)  materials  for  use  in  drill  work;  (e) 
how  the  child  should  apply  his  knowledge  of  phonic 
facts  to  aid  him  in  getting  his  words  in  his  reading 
lesson. 

Mastery  of  Words  and  Rapid  Reading. 

Section  V  deals  primarily  with  the  Mastery  of 
Sentences,  Phrases,  Words  and  Phonics. 

The  mastery  of  words  as  wholes  and  in  groups 
of  words  has  more  significance  than  at  first  thought 
it  might  seem  to  have.  Habits  of  this  kind  are 
formed  from  the  beginning  lessons  and  tend  to 
make  rapid  silent  readers — a  desirable  habit  to  ac- 
quire. 

Those  who  have  scientifically  investigated  the 
matter  tell  us  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
speed  in  reading  and  power  to  assimilate.     They 
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say  the  rapid  reader  lias  the  power  to  glean  more 
thoroughly  and  accurately  the  thought  from  the 
printed  page;  that  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  to  see  close  thought  relations;  that  his 
ability  to  reproduce  what  he  has  read  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  rapid  reader  is  able  to  grasp  phrases 
and  clauses  at  a  glance,  while  the  slow  reader  is 
more  than  likely  a  word  by  word  reader  and  is 
not  able  to  retain  the  thought. 

Since  speed  or  rate  in  reading  is  fouud  to  be  a 
desirable  accomplishment,  it  is  possible;  to  give 
definite  and  systematic  training  from  the  first  with 
this  end  in  view. 

There  are  two  ways  to  master  words;  from  the 
thought  basis  and  by  drills  on  form. 

It  is  hard  to  differentiate  between  what  the  eye 
actually  sees  and  what  the  mind  contributes.  Twice 
as  many  words  can  be  seen  when  given  in  their 
thought  connections.  Thought  has  its  direct  influ- 
ence on,  the  mastery  of  form. 

The  thorough  and  systematic  training  a  child  re- 
ceives in  phonics  results  in  independent  recogni- 
tion of  new  words  and  he  uses  this  knowledge  with 
increasing  power  in  mastering  new  phonetic  words. 

The  work  done  in  phonics  provides  the  tools  by 
which  the  child  may  gain  independence  in  reading. 
The  more  skilful  the  child  is  in  the  ues  of  these 
tools,  the  more  easily  he  will  get  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  author. 

A  good  part  of  Section  V  is  devoted  to  specific 
directions  giving  the  Steps  in  Teaching  Phonics. 

They  are  in  their  order  (1)  Ear  Training,  (2) 
Training  the  Organs  of  Speech,  (3)  Eye  Training, 
(4)  Word  Building. 

This  work  should  begin  from  the  very  first  day 
of  school  and  continue  daily,  thus  furnishing  the 
means  whereby  a  child  may  apply  the  work  done 
in  phonic  period  to  the  reading  lesson. 

A  study  of  phonics  will  sharpen  auditory  per- 
ception and  develop  greater  senstitiveness  for  cor- 
rect sound  through  systemaic  ear  training.  The 
rect  sound  cannot  be  uttered  unless  the  child  hears 
it  correctly,  neither  can  it  be  uttered  unless  the 
child  has  conrol  of  the  necessary  organs  of  speech. 
This  training  in  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs  de- 
velops clear  articulation,  correct  pronunciation  and 
enunciation. 

The  next  step  in  teaching  phonics — Eye  Training 
— deals  with  symbols.  The  child  is  taught  the  let- 
ters that  stand  for  the  elementary  sounds  that  he 
has  been  using  in  drills  for  ear  training.  And 
now  after  the  child  has  learned  the  sounds  of  a 
number  of  single  consonants,  he  is  ready  to  blend 
these  with  knowu  vowels  to  form  new  words  and 
to  begin  word  building — the  making  of  simple 
words  from  familiar  letters  and  so  get  a  hint  of 
the  joy  of  finding  out  new  words  without  being 
told.  The  practice  of  having  the  children  analyze 
known  sight  words  into  separate  sounds  is  also 
an  aid  in  word  building.  The  steps  in  ear  training 
and  eye  training — associating  the  sound  with  the 
symbol — easy  word  recognition  through  drills  in 
eye  training  and  word  building  should  be  well 
taught  if  the  teacher  expects  to  get  good  results  in 
applying  phonics  in  reading. 

Section  VI  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  phonics 
taught  should  be  dictated  by  the  ne^ds  at  the  basal 
primer  and  gives     much     detailed   information  to 


guide  the  teacher  in  the  order  of  the  presentation 
of  phonic  facts  necessary  to  develop  independence  in 
reading  this  Series  of  Readers:  (a)  Primer,  (b) 
First  Reader,  (c)  Second  Reader. 

Section  VII  is  intended  to  help  the  primary  teach- 
er in  planning  her  lessons. 

Subhead  1.  How  to  Plan  a  Reading  Lesson.  Un- 
der this  section  the  bulletin  undertakes  to  give  sug- 
gestions that  will  guide  the  teacher  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  daily  lesson. 

Subhead  2  Factors  for  Testing  a  Lesson  shows 
the  teacher  what  to  look  for  in  a  lesson  and  gives 
standards  by  which  she  may  judge  the  effective- 
ness of  her  own  work. 

Detailed  lesson  plans  are  worked  out  making  con- 
crete application  of  principles  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure as  stated  pointedly  throughout  the  bulletin. 

Our  one  desire  is  that  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  whole  may  so  earnestly  study  the  best 
way  to  teach  reading  that  the  little  child  of  North 
Carolina  may  benefit  by  this  skilful  handling  of  a 
subject  that  holds  out  such  wonderful  possibilities. 


HOW  STUDY  OF   BIRDS  WAS  MADE  IN- 
TERESTING. 

By  Mrs.  L.  L.  Barnes. 

I  asked  the  children  to  watch  the  birds  closely 
during  the  summer  vacation,  to  see  which  one  could 
learn  to  know  and  name  the  greatest  number,  and 
to  remember  and  tell  us  any  interesting  things  they 
might  learn  about  them. 

When  school  opened  in  October  I  was  both 
pleased  and  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of 
knowledge  many  pupils  had  thus  gained.  Many  of 
the  parents  also  had  become  interested  and  aided 
them  all  they  could.  Last  fall,  we  decided  to  study 
especially  those  birds  that  stay  with  us  in  win- 
ter. There  are  several  books  on  birds  in  our  lib- 
rary, one  of  these,  "The  First  Book  of  Birds",  by 
Olive  Thorne  Miller,  we  read  aloud,  reading  two 
or  three  chapters  twice  a  week  until  completed.  All 
information  gained  was  discussed  and  compared 
with  any  knowledge  obtained  from  observation. 

Once  a  month  on  Friday  afternoon  we  had  a 
bird  exercise.  The  children  brought  in  interesting 
stories  they  had  found  about  birds,  and  original 
compositions  on  birds  studied. 

The  bird's  relation  to  us  was  especially  stressed 
through  all  the  work.  As  a  result  the  children 
have  become  greatly  interested  in  caring  for  them, 
and  all  were  willing  to  sign  a  pledge  to  aid  in 
protecting  them. 

We  have  fed  the  birds  all  through  the  com- 
munity during  the  snow  and  sleet.  The  pupils  have 
taken  especial  delight  in  feeding  them  around  the 
school  house.  Bird  tables  were  nailed  up  in  trees 
and  on  the  window-sills,  a  great  space  was  cleared 
of  ice  in  the  thicket  just  back  of  the  school  house 
and  a  daily  feast  spread  for  them. 

It  was  both  interesting  and  astonishing  to  see 
the  great  number  of  hungry  birds-  that  soon  fre- 
quented these  places.  Woodpeckers,  robins,  flick- 
ers, wrens,  cardinals,  several  blue  birds,  cedar  birds, 
snow  birds,  crows,  partridges,  etc.  The  only  un- 
welcome guests  were  the  English  sparrows. 

The  birds  fighting  over  pieces  of  fat  meat  that 
had  been  nailed  to  trees  amused  the  smaller  chil- 
dren greatly. 
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MAKING  USE  OF  PRINTED  MATTER 

By  Mary  Callum  Wiley. 


Often  in  presenting  a  new  subject  in  rhetoric  I 
have  found  that  the  paragraphs  given  for  illustra- 
tion and  drill  in  the  text  are  too  difficult  for 
my  pupils  to  grasp  clearly  and  that  there  is  need 
for  many  simpler  examples.  So  I  began  to  sup- 
plement the  text-book;  with  material  gathered 
from  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  And  so 
satisfactory  has  this  (method  of  compiling  Eng- 
lish become  that  I  feel  constrained  to  tell  of  it 
that  other  English  teachers  may  try  it  in  their 
class  room. 

Selecting  Paragraphs. 

At  the  very  beginning,  however,  I  must  say  that 
it  takes  more  time  and  thought  to  prepare  a  lesson 
from  outside  matter  than  from  the  text  alone.  For 
not  all  newspapers  and  magazines  can  be  given 
as  models  of  English  to  high  school  students,  nor 
can  material  enough  on  any  one  subject  be  found 
in  an  evening's  search,  or  perhaps  several  even- 
ings', for  paragraphs  must  be  read  and  reread, 
often  cut  down,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  con- 
densed and  rearranged  as  one  paragarph.  Then, 
too,  the  teacher  must  be  perfectly  sure  that  her 
selections  illustrate  the  topics  she  wishes  to  pre- 
sent, that  they  are  clear  and  right  to  the  point. 
She  must  be  sure,  too,  that  she  has  plenty  of 
material  on  hand  before  she  begins  this  work  in 
class.  Once,  however,  the  material  has  been  col- 
lected and  put  on  file,  it  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again. 

In  gathering  this  supplementary  matter  I  have 
found  it  best  to  spend  one  evening  reading  and 
marking  paragraphs  I 'wish  to  use,  writing  on  the 
margin  of  the  paper  the  subject  upon  which  I 
can  use  the  paragraph  as  exposition,  specific  in- 
stance in  paragraph-building,  means  of  coherence, 
balanced  structure,  and  at  another  time  trimming 
the  material  and  pasting  it  on  cardboard  slips  of 
uniform  size.  One  set  of  slips  I  mark  "paragrap- 
building",  and  I  number  and  record  in  a  small  note- 
book three  paragraphs  so  that  when  I  am  over- 
seeing pupils'  work  I  may  see  at  a  glance  by  re- 
ferring to  my  number-list,  whether  that  work  is 
correct  or  not.  For  instance,  the  text-book  we 
use  gives  five  methods  of  building  paragraphs, 
namely,  specific  instance,  particular  and  details, 
comparison  and  contrast,  cause  and  effect,  'and 
repetition.  I  reserve  the  first  fifteen  members  for 
specific  instance,  the  next  fifteen  for  particulars 
and  details  and  so  forth. 

Other  topics  beside  paragraph-  building  which  I 
like  to  illustrate  withoutside  matter  are  the  va- 
rious heads  of  exposition  as  given  in  our  text, 
logical  definitions,  generalized  narrative,  and  di- 
vision. Then,  it  is  well  to  have  a  number  of  para- 
graphs on  hand  for  pupils  to  study  topic-sentences, 
means  of  coherence,  loose  and  periodic  sentences, 
the  echo,  synonymous  expressions,  balanced  struc- 
ture. 

Sources  of  Material. 

In  compiling  clippings  I  ave  found  "The  Lit- 
erary Digest"  most  helpful  in  furnishing  exposi- 
tory paragraphs,   especially  the     section     marked 


"Science  and  Invention"  and  the  advertising 
pages.  "The  Outlook"  is  fine  for  clippings  on 
paragraph-structure  and  also  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  "The  Youth's  Companion."  The  edito- 
rials in  our  town  dailies  also  furnish  good  matter 
and  in  "The  Charlotte  Observer"  and  "The  News 
and  Observer".  Perhaps  the  best  paper  for  clip- 
ping, though,  is  "Commerce  and  Finance",  which 
in  spite  of  its  name,  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
magazines  a  teacher  can  read;  it  is  written  in  a 
delightful,  easy  style  and  makes  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  news  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
these  periodicals,  there  are  various  papers  which 
teachers  have  access  to,  free  of  charge — the  Health 
Bulletin,  full  of  exposition,  pamphlets  on  Liberty 
Bonds,  issued  by  the  government,  on  Red  Cross 
work,  Food  Conservation,  Thrift  Stamps,  "The 
Solicitor,"  a  quarterly  issued  by  The  Wachovia 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  under  the  direction  of 
a  former  head  of  the  English  department  of  Salem 
College. 

It  is  well,  occasionally,  to  have  pupils  bring 
clippings  to  class  or  better  still,  prepare  clipping 
note-books  as  they  call  them.  A  five-cent  Webster 
composition  book,  small  size,  is  just  the  thing  for 
a  clipping-book.  Have  the  book  divided  into  sec- 
tions with  the  headings  neatly  written  on  each  page 
and  have  definite  time  for  the  filling  of  each  page. 
Keep  a  strict  tally  on  the  Dooks  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  neatly  and  handed  in  promptly.  Mark 
the  correct  illustrations  with  a  red  "I"  and  have 
every  incorrect  one  replaced  with  a  correct  article. 
The  Use  of  This  Material. 

How  this  supplementary  material  may  be  used 
in  classeach  teacher  must  deside  for  herself.  There 
are  various  ways  of  using  the  clippings  to  advant- 
age. For  instance,  suppose  a  lesson  has  just  been 
presented  on  repetition  as  a  way  of  developing  a 
paragraph.  Distribute  the  slips  illustrating  repe- 
tition and  have  each  pupil  make  a  study  of  the 
clipping  he  receives,  writing  in  his  note-book  the 
sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  showing  repetition. 
Pass  up  and  down  the  aisles  while  the  pupils  are 
working,  overlooking  the  papers  and  seeing  that 
each  pupil  has  a  new  clipping  as  soon  as  he  fin- 
ishes his  old  one.  In  this  way  the  quick  pupil 
is  kept  ibusy  and  the  slow  plodder  gets  credit  for 
all  he  does.  At  another  time,  distribute  the  clip- 
pings for  individual  study  and  at  an  appointed 
time,  change  the  assignment.  When  each  pupil 
has  in  the  way  worked  over  three  or  four  para- 
graphs, let  those  who  have  had  the  same  para- 
graphs give  attention  to  oral  explanation  and  cor- 
rect their  work. 

Another  way  to  use  this  material  is  to  read,  or 
let  different  pupils  read,  certain  illustrations  while 
all  give  attention.  This,  however,  is  not  as  effective 
a  method  as  the  others  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  as 
easy  to  reach  a  pupil  through  the  ear  alone  as 
through  eye  and  the  ear. 

An  excellent  way  to  review  a  subject,  as  for  in- 
stance paragraph-building,  is  to  give  each  pupil  a 
number  of  slips,  requesting  him  to  write  down, 
in  a  given  time,  the  method  of  development  in  each 
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paragraph,  number  his  answers  to  correspond  with 
the  slips. 

Then,  again,  after  a  difficult  lesson  as  for  in- 
stance, a  generalized  narrative  in  exposition,  the 
clippings  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  pinning 
them  on  the  bulletin — a  strip  of  burlaps  tacked  on 
the  blackboard — that  the  pupils  may  study  them 
at  their  leisure. 

Thus,  in  may  ways  you  may  use  your  clippings 
and  you  will  be  interested  not  only  in  the  marked 


improvement  in  lessons  but  in  the  reflex  action 
upon  your  pupils.  You  will  find  them  waking-up. 
John,  hitherto  uninterested,  will  begin  not  only  to 
bring  you  clippings  but  to  tell  you  of  "dandy 
stories"  he  read  in  such  and  such  a  paper.  Jim, 
unsolicited  will  offer  you  magazines  to  cut  up. 
Joe  will  ask  if  you  saw  such  and  such  an  edi- 
torial in  last  night's  paper,  while  Julia  by  the 
excellent  selections  in  her  clipping  book  shows  that 
she  is  beginning  to  read  something  worth  while. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


HOW  A  LIBRARIAN  MAY  HELP  TEACHERS. 

A  librarian  may  be  of  great  aid  to  the  teachers 
in  many  ways.  The  librarian  of  one  of  the  Seattle 
schools,  says  "Popular  Education"  has  a  card  case 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  brimful  of  teachers'  helps, 
which  she  has  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  large 
lever-operating  paper  knife  on  her  desk  that  has 
given  her  the  title. 

With  this  knife  she  cuts  from  magazines  and 
books  collected  from  many  sources,  pictures,  arti- 
cles, poems,  jingles,  rhymes,  songs,  games,  and  every 
other  bit  of  material  that  teachers  might  need  as 
supplements  to  their  daily  lessons  or  special  pro- 
grams. 

All  the  material  is  mounted  on  beautiful  colro- 
toned  cards  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  commercial  house  making  a  specialty  of 
such  work. 

This  material  is  classified  according  to  countries. 
A  teacher  studying  Italy,  for  example,  can  take 
from  these  card-cases  to  her  schoolroom  pictures 
illustrating  almost  any  phase  of  the  subject  she 
wishes  to  present,  and  work  to  supply  almost  any 
need  she  may  have.  This  material  is  returned  at 
a  certain  time  just  as  books  would  be. 

Another  classification  is  made  for  holiday  and 
special  programs.  Any  teacher,  whether  of  private, 
Sunday  or  public  school,  play-field  or  settlement 
worker,  may  sit  down  at  these  cases  and  select 
work  for  a  varied  program  or  for  a  special  day 
or  season  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  ready  to  pass 
out  to  the  children  without  further  work  from  the 
teacher  and  in  a  form  which  suggests  care  in  handl- 
ing to  the  child  who  receives  it. 

WORK  FOR  THE  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  FARM-LIFE  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  all  schools 
should  teach  practical  agriculture.  We  have  al- 
ready had  too  much  "book  farming",  and  teachers 
of  high  schools  students  seem  to  be  afraid  that 
if  they  stop  assigning  lessons  from  the  book,  they 
will  not  secure  sufficient  work  from  the  pupils. 
Do  the  teachers  know  enough  of  real  agriculture 
to  take  the  lead?  If  teachers'  will  take  the  topic 
and  make  a  first  hand  study  of  it  something  of 
value  may  be  accomplished,  a  value  that  will  be 
recognized  by  the  patrons  of  the  community. 

LoAve's  Grove  Farm-Life  School  of  Durham 
County,  has  shown  the  way.  The  principal  and 
students  are  of  real  value  to  the  community.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  school  can  serve  the 


community  and  this  is  the  oniy  way  to  make  the 
community  serve  the  school  with  enthusiasm.  They 
aided  the  farmers  during  the  fall  in  selecting  seed 
for  winter  and  spring  planting,  and  in  April  they 
will  show  the  patrons  of  the  school  how  to  raise 
the  best  fruit,  They  have  already  made  a  survey 
of  the  orchards  of  the  school  and  have  agreed  to 
keep  the  trees  pruned  and  sprayed  and  to  aid  in 
planting  new  trees.  A  report  from  Lowe's  Grove 
near  the  middle  of  March  says: 

"During  the  past  few,  days  the  school  has  been 
called  on  to  prune  sixteen  orchards  and  to  spray 
twenty-one.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
where  this  work  was  started  two  years  ago,  framers 
report  that  they  have  had  better  results  with  their 
orchards  than  ever  before. 

"The  Farm-Life  School  is  not  only  offering  to 
spray  and  prune  the  trees,  but  also  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  getting  good  trees  of  various  friut  set 
out,  The  interest  manifested  in  this  new  phase  of 
farm  work  indicates  that  Durham  County  will  pro- 
duce much  more  fruit  than  ever  before. 

"There  were  more  demands  for  the  service  than 
Suprintendent  Roy  Thomas  expected  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  boys  taking 
the  course  in  orcharding  into  small  groups,  and 
send  them  out  on  the  job.  The  Lowe's  Grove  sec- 
tion has  recently  been  paying  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  its  orchard  and  w  ihle  that  section  is 
now  as  good  fruit  country  as  the  northern  part  of 
Durham  County,  the  proper  attention  to  the  or- 
chards, will  soon  bring  the  fruit  well  above  the 
average." 

A  BLACKBOARD  SERVICE  FLAG. 

To  encourage  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  service  among 
her  eighth  grade  piipils  who  did  not  take  kindly 
to  buying  thrift  stamps  a  teacher  here  on  the  west- 
ern coast  has  chalked  a  good-sized  service  flag  upon 
her  blackboard.  Red,  white  and  blue  crayons  were 
used  and  it  is  quite  ornamental  and  conspicuous 
back  of  her  desk. 

The  first  pupil  to  start  a  collection  of  the  stamps 
was  given  the  first  star  and  the  initial  letter  of 
his  first  name  put  in  the  center  of  it.  As  the  stars 
were  added  each  bore  its  initial,  thus  individualiz- 
ing and  identifying  the  buyers. 

Besides,  she  has  shown  them  that  a  book  now 
means  a  self-made  present  upon  their  graduation 
five  years  from  now  in  the  high  school.  So  at 
last  she  has  awakened  enthusiasm  a-plenty,  for  the 
pupils  feel  that  they  are  really  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam.— Lee  McCrea,  in  Popular  Education. 
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BLACKBOARD   RELAY   GAME. 

By  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Ranson,  iMt.  Olive. 

This  game  is  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades  but 
may  be  made  to  correlate  with  almost  any  school 
subject.  It  will  be  found  especially  helpful  and 
interesting  when  correlated  with  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish, geography  and  history. 

As  Adapted  to  Grammar  Grades  (10  to  30  Players). 

The  class  is  seated  with  an  even  number  of  pu- 
pils in  each  row.  A  piece  of  crayon  is  given  to  the 
last  player  in  each  row,  all  of  whom  at  a  given 
signal  run  forward  and  write  on  the  blackboard, 
at  the  front  of  the  room,  a  word  suitable  to  begin 
a  sentence.  Upon  finishing  the  word  each  player 
returns  to  his  seat,  handing  the  crayon  to  the 
player  next  in  front  of  him.  This  second  player 
at  once  runs  forward  and  writes  one  word  after 
the  first  one  to  which  it  must  be  suitably  rela- 
ted. In  this  way  each  player  adds  a  word  to 
the  sentence  being  written  by  his  row.  The  player 
seated  next  to  the  last  in  the  row  adds  a  word  that 
shall  complete  the  sentence  and  the  last  player  adds 
punctuation  marks. 

Score  25  for  speed,  25  for  spelling,  25  for  writ- 
ing, and  25  for  construction  and  punctuation.  The 
row  wins  which  scores  the  highest  number  of 
points. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  CORRELATED  WITH 
CLASS  WORK. 

By  Addie  Kluttz. 

Current  events  is  a  regular  part  of  our  school 
work  and  we  correlated  it  with  our  class  room 
work. 

In  our  class  room  work  we  have  discussed  the 
fuel  situation  in  West  Durham  along  the  lines  of 
the  effect  of  the  national  situation  on  the  business 
and  home  life  of  the  community  and  what  we  can 
do  to  help  relieve  the  situation  and  prevent  its 
getting  worse.  "We  discussed  also  the  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds. 

"We  have  discussed  in  many  ways  the  conserva- 
tion of  food  and  an  increased  production  of  food 
as  it  relates  to  our  community.  One  interesting 
discussion  was  about  the  raising  of  poultry.  We 
considered  the  question  from  the  point  of  whether 
or  not  the  family  chicken  lot  is  a  success  from  the 
money  side.  Along  with  this  arose  the  question 
of  the  success  in  raising  hogs.  "Can  a  man  in 
West  Durham  save  more  by  depositing  in  the  bank 
each  week  the  money  it  would  take  to  feed  a  hog 
that  week  and  later  use  the  money  and  interest 
to  buy  meat,  or  can  he  save  more  by  raising  the 
hog?"  was  the  substance  of  the  discussion.  We 
didn't  decide  it  because  we  didn't  have  the  infor- 
mation. I've  been  trying  to  find  just  how  much 
it  would  cost  a  man  who  buys  all  his  feedto  raise 
a  hog  so  we  can  work  it  out. 

At  the  present  we  are  working  on  a  composi- 
tion on  "What  can  West  Durham  do  to  help  save 
the  nation's  food  supply."  We  have  had  one  oral 
discussion  on  why  we  must  save  food  adn  the  chil- 
dren have  written  a  composition  on  that.  Next 
week  we  will  discuss  in  the  class  ways  we  can 
save  and  then  write  on  that. 

The  class  wrote  a  composition  on  "A  West  Dur- 


ham Bank."  Before  writing  it,  we  discussed  in 
class  the  effect  of  a  bank  in  our  midst  on  encour- 
aging savings  deposits  and  the  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness of  West  Durham.  The  children  were  especial- 
ly interested  in  this. 

In  our  sanitation  classes  last  fall  we  usually 
brought  our  discussions  down  to  home  questions, 
as  "Our  relation  tothe  health  officer,''  "What  we 
can  do  to  rid  our  community  of  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes," "Our  water  supply',,  and  especially  sani- 
tation in  the  home." 

We  discussed  the  Thrift  Stamps.  One  of  our 
boys  has  $15  worth  of  war  savings  stamps  and  I 
gave  a  few  problems  to  the  class  as  a  part  of  their 
arithmetic. 


A  STUDY  IN  TARDINESS. 

By  A.  L.  Bramlett,  Whitakers. 

Two  excuses  often  given  by  students  for  being 
tardy  at  school  are,  they  had  some  work  to  do,  or 
that  breakfast  was  late;  especially  if  it  is  during 
the  winter  months.  Sometime  ago  I  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  among  the  girls  in  the 
high  school  where  I  was  teaching.  I  compared  the 
amount  of  work  that  five  girls  did  at  home  who 
were  rarely  or  never  tardy,  with  that  done  by 
five  who  were  the  most  often  tardy. 

I  learned  that  all  but  one  of  the  five  were  the 
most  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance  helped 
with  the  work  at  home  before  they  started  to  school, 
and  that  only  two  of  the  five  who  were  the  most 
often  tardy  did  such  work  ever.  Two  of  this  latter 
five  had  the  reputation  of  being  lazy.  Two  of  the 
five  that  had  the  fewer  tardies  came  from  the  coun- 
try and  the  combined  distance  that  this  five  trav- 
elled Avas  eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  tardy 
five.  Cold  weather,  snow  or  rain  kept  the  tardy 
five  seven  times  as  often  at  home,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  others  had  on  the  whole  much  fur- 
ther to  come. 

The  tardy  five  often  claimed  that  breakfast  was 
late,  and  that  they  could  not  get  to  school  on  time. 
I  learned  that  it  often  happened  that  they  were 
not  ready  for  breakfast  when  it  was  prepared ; 
especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  two  of  them. 
One  of  these  girls  sometimes  came  to  school  with- 
out having  eaten  anything  at  all.  Her  mother  said 
that  this  girl  often  came  down  to  breakfast  after 
it  had  gotten  cold,  and  went  to  school  without 
having  eaten  anything  except  a  cold  sandwich,  if 
she  ate  at  all.  The  five  girls  most  often  on  time 
at  school  wert  practically  always  ready  to  eat  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  They  either  got 
ready  to  go  to  school  before  breakfast,  or  were 
able  to  do  so  just  after  it.  I  was  told  that  one 
girl  of  the  tardy  five  sometimes  wore  a  toboggan  to 
school  to  keep  from  having  to  comb  her  hair.  Per- 
haps she  never  had  time  to  do  this  before  school. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  on  a  whole  the  five  more 
punctual  ones  dressed  more  neat,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  nicer,  sweeter  girls. 

In  this  school  the  day's  work  began  at  8:45.  This 
survey  was  made  in  January.  These  facts  need 
no  comment- 
It  is  oertainly  difficult  to  make  the  opening  ex- 
ercises so1  attractive  that  a  lazy,  indifferent  student 
will  get  up  early  on  a  cold  morning! 
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Move  your  clocks  up  an  hour!  The  joy  of 
rising  one-hour  earlier  in  the  spring  and  summer 
is  yours  also. 


How  many  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
remember  when  the  letter  rate  of  postage  was  three 
cents  and  was  ckanged  to  two  cents? 


Eead  President  Wilson's  letter  in  behalf  of  home 
gardens.  Every  school  that  has  not  encouraged 
the  promotion  of  home  gardens  should  be  ashamed 
of  itself. 


The  counties  that  are  voting  this  month  the 
county-wide  tax,  are  preparing  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  improve  the  quality  of  teaching, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  acts. 


The  Wake  County  Commissioners  were  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  Raleigh  politicians.  They  order- 
ed an  election  for  a  county  tax  with  which  to  in- 
crease the  school  term  and  pay  the  teachers  more 
money.  And  evrybody  says  the  election  will  be 
easy  if  Raleigh  does  its  duty.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  State  Capital  is  as  patriotic  as  it  claims  to  be. 


Franklin  County  is  to  vote  on  the  county-wide 
tax  this  spring.  The  spirit  in  that  county  is  fine, 
none  better.  All  of  which  is  due  to  the  fine  gen- 
eralship of  Superintendent  E.  L.  Best.  His  plan  of 
organizing  school  committeemen  to  help  run  the 
schools  and  his  method  of  keeping  his  teachers  in- 
formed on  best  school-room  practices  might  he 
studied  with  advantage  by  other  superintendents. 


The  Junior  Order  of  New  Hope  School,  Frank- 
lin County,  agrees  to  pay  for  one  month  extra 
term.  This  is  a  two-teacher  school,  and  this  pa- 
triotic order  realizing  that  the  school  term  is  too 
short   for   the   pupils   and   the   salary   to   small   for 


the  teachers  agrees  to  pay  for  one  month.  No 
order  or  society  in  North  Carolina  has  done  more 
or  is  doing  more  for  education  than  the  Junior 
Order. 


Superintendent  Joyner  sent  out  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  County  Boards  of  Education  and  County  Su- 
perintendents asking  them  to  provide  more  money 
for  teachers'  salaries.  The  way  open  is  to  call  a 
county  wide  tax.  In  concluding  this  letter  he  said, 
"I  earnestly  urge  a  joint  conference  at  once  be- 
tween county  and  city  boards  and  superintendents." 
The  attitude  of  certain  city  boards  to  this  county 
tax  has  been  cheap  and  unfair.  The  Raleigh  School 
Board  is  a  notable  example.  Does  any  one  yet 
know  whether  that  board  is  in  favor  of  a  county 
wide  tax?  Yes,  my  dear,  Raleigh  is  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  E.  C.  B. 


ARE  THERE  SLACKERS  AMONG  THE 
TEACHERS? 

Major  John  D.  Langston,  of  Raleigh,  says  that 
the  work  of  the  War  Department  "is  being  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  the  failure  of  the  school  teach- 
ers in  many  sections  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
the  President  for  aid  in  the  preparation  of  oc- 
cupational cards  at  the  offices  of  the  local  boards." 

This  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  teachers  and 
those  who  gave  Major  Langston  the  information 
upon  which  this  charge  is  based  ought  to  have 
evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge.  However, 
the  Vance  County  teachers,  the  next  day  after  this 
charge  was  made  public  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution saying  that  they  had  offered  their  services 
to  the  county  officials  and  had  been  told  they  were 
not  needed.  Individual  teachers  declared  that  they 
had  been  to  county  headquarters  but  had  been 
turned  away.  They  also  declared  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  those  living  a  distance  from  the 
county  seat  to  be  of  assistance  unless  they  drove 
into  town  and  spent  the  day  at  headquarters.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  officials  declared  that 
the  teachers'  assistance  was  not  needed  but  if  it 
should  be  the  officials  would  notify  them. 

A  dispatch  from  High  Point  tothe  Greensboro 
News  carried  this  item  in  march: 

"As  many  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
local  graded  schools  as  could  be  given  working 
space  spent  March  9  in  the  office  of  the  local 
exemption  board  making  the  occupational 
cards  desired  by  the  war  department,  The  ser- 
vices of  the  teachers  were  volunteered  for  the 
one  week-day  off  and  they  spnt  about  eight, 
hours  at  the  task.  The  work,  when  finished, 
will  show  the  occupations  of  every  man  regis- 
tered and  will  enable  the  government,  should 
men  be  needed  that  are  particularly  fitted  to  do 
a  certain  kind  of  work,  to  select  those  men 
without  loss  of  time.  It  will  probably  require 
some  few  Saturdays  for  the  teachers  to  com- 
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plete  the  work,  the  time  depending  more  or 
less  upon  the  trouble  they  experience  in  de- 
ciphering the  writing  of  the  registrants." 

Major  Langston  should  tell  what  counties  show 
a  tendency  to  be  slackers  in  this  respect.  The 
odium  should  not  rest  on  all  the  teachers. 


REASON  FOR  THE  DAY  LIGHT  SAVING  BILL 

This  bill  became  a  law  on  March  19,  and  is  called 
the  "Daylight  Savings  Bill,"  because  in  the  spring 
and  summer  the  American  will  actually  rise  an  hour 
earlier,  transact  his  daily  business  and  retire  an 
hour  earlier  than  has  been  his  custom,  but  with  his 
clock  an  hour  fast  he  will  not  know  the  difference. 
An  hour  of  daylight  thus  will  be  conserved  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  plan's  practicability  and  efficiency  have  been 
effectively  demonstrated  in  twelve  European  coun- 
tries. 

Advocates  of  the  plan  in  presenting  their  case 
to  Congress  explained  that  the  following  beneficial 
results  would  be  achieved  by  the  system : 

A  great  saving  of  illuminants,  such  as  oil,  gas 
and  electric  power. 

Marked  conservation  of  coal. 

Increased  manufacturing  production  as  the  re- 
sult of  improvement  in  working  conditions. 

General  benefits  to  the  national  health  because 
of  an  additional  hour  of  daylight  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  recreation. 

Reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  to  some  who 
can  raise  garden  truck  for  domestic  consumpton. 

Improvement  of  the  training  conditions  for  the 
fighting  forces. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
submitted  a  favorable  report  on  the  measure  and 
urged  its  passage. 

The  law  operates  from  the  last  Sunday  in  March 
to  the  last  Sunday  in  October |.  That  is  the  last 
Sunday  in  March  all  government  clocks  were  moved 
forward  one  hour,  and  since  the  government  time 
regulates  the  clocks  of  the  country  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  all  time-keepers  will  be  regulated 
accordingly. 


A  TEACHER  RAISES  AN  IMPORTANT   QUES- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education: 

I  am  referring  to  a  tendency  that  seems  un- 
wise and  not  very  patriotic.  I  have  taught  for 
ten  years  since  graduating  at  the  State  Normal 
College  and  am  enjoying  the  work.  If  the 
questions  which  I  raise  are  extreme  do  not 
mention  them,  if  worth  while,  please  discuss 
them  in  the  next  issue  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  what  you  think  of  a 
good  teacher  who  gives  up  her  work  now  and 
takes  a  government  position.    Does  the  govern- 


ment need  workers  in  Washington  more  than 
it  needs  teachers  to  train  the  boys  and  girls 
for   the    tasks   which   are    before   them? 

The  attractions  of  the  government  work  seem 
to  be  a  better  salary  and  a  winter  in  Wash- 
ington. Both  of  these  are  very  desirable,  it  is 
true,  but  is  this  a  time  when  we  should  let 
money-making  and  pleasure  draw  us  from  work 
which  promises  to  our  country  such  results  as 
should  come  from  the  training  of  good  citizens. 
Intellectual  development  would  come  from  a  pe- 
riod spent  in  Washington,  but  can't  we  go  to  a 
summer  school,  or  take  a  correspondence  course 
and  to  save  up  something  to  last  us  a  few 
years  more?  True,  the  teachers'  salary  is  too 
small,  but  the  dollars  and  cents  are  the  small- 
est part  of  her  reward.  Would  the  receipt  of  a 
pay  envelope,  however  large,  ever  thrill  any 
teachers 's  heart  like  words  of  appreciation  from 
some  boy  or  girl  that  she  has  helped?  Sal- 
aries are  being  raised.  Most  of  our  real  teach- 
ers can  live  on  their  salaries. 

The  writer,  who  asks  that  her  name  be  with- 
held, raises  an  important  question,  and  one  that 
patriotic  teachers  could  well  afford  to  consider. 
This  letter  of  course  refers  only  to  women  who 
are  finding  opportunity,  more  attractive  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  government. 

I  think  we  may  truthfully  say  that  it  is  just 
as  patriotic  to  work  for  the  government  in  a  cleri- 
cal capacity  as  it  is  to  teach  school.  It  all  depends 
however,  upon  the  motive.  But  it  does  seem  that, 
since  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  the  country  have  gone  into  public  service,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  transfer  theteachers  to  this  govern- 
ment work  which  for  the  most  part  is  only  tem- 
porary. The  country  would  be  better  served  if 
other  women  who  are  anxious  and  capable  to  serve 
their  country,  but  who  have  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  professional  training  for  teaching,  were 
selected  for  these  new  positions. 

I  argree  fully  with  the  author  of  this  letter, 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  paid  a 
living  salary,  though  quite  a  number,  perhaps  the 
majority,  are  not.  But  this  applies  to  other  pro- 
fessions also.  The  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor 
and  the  salaried  people  in  general  are  feeling  the 
weight  of  the  war. 

However,  we  surely  are  not  so  purblind  as  to 
expect  the  under  paid  teachers  to  continue  with- 
out an  assurance  of  a  substantial  raise  next  year. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  and  if  the  counties  and 
cities  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  need  and  there  are 
no  leaders  in  these  counties  to  bring  the  need  clear- 
ly before  the  people,  one  good  teacher  in  such  a 
community  is  helpless.  If  she  leaves,  she  is  not 
lacking  in  patriotism,  but  the  community  is.  On 
the  other  hand  a  teacher  who  is  progressive  and 
is  appreciated  would,  I  think,  be  making  a  mistake 
to  give  up  such  a  position  for  a  temporary  clerical 
position,  unless  the  latter  position  offers  a  wider 
field  of  service  than  the  one  she  now  holds.  More- 
over, after  the  war  when  her  services  are  no  longer 
needed  in  the  clerical  position,  she  might  find  her- 
self somewhat  out  of  training  for  the  work  of 
the  school  room 
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ENLIST  THE   CHILDREN  IN  THE  WARFARE 
AGAINST  FOOD  WASTE. 

With  the  peoples  of  Europe  now  fighting  for  the 
liberties  of  the  world  so  hard  pressed  in  battle  that 
they  cannot  produce  food  for  their  brave  armies, 
and  with  the  food  supplies  transported  for  their 
sustenance  from  other  countries  subjected  to  the 
continuous  toll  of  submarine  piracy,  it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
produce  food  as  they  have  never  produced  food  be- 
fore and  to  conserve  it  as  they  have  never  con- 
served it  before.  To  both  of  these  tasks  the  ut- 
most might  of  their  resourcefulness,  and  their  ener- 
gies should  be  bent  in  unremitting  endeavor  until 
the  menace  of  food  shortage  among  our  allies 
ceases  to  be  the  fearsome  thing  it  is  at  this  time. 
We  can  conserve  and  save  and  can  deny  ourselves 
here  at  home,  but  the  armies  fighting  for  us  abroad 
must  be  fed  and  kept  strong. 

There  must  be  thrift  in  food  production,  there 
must  be  a  wise  economy  in  food  consumption  at 
home,  and  there  must  be  unceasing  warfare  against 
food  waste  everywhere.  In  all  three  of  these  ur- 
gent tasks,  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  can  do  a 
great  part  and  their  full  power  should  be  utilized. 
Already  many  schools  are  planting  gardens  and 
school  acres,  their  domestic  science  departments 
are  teaching  economy  in  the  use  of  food  products, 
and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  prevention  of 
waste.  Other  schools,  all  the  schools  should  be 
enlisted  in  this  army  of  workers  for  the  world's 
food  supply.  - -Tsr^ 

It  is  supremely  important  that  the  school  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  save — save  money,  save 
foood.  They  have  been  beset  and  are  beset  by 
temptations  to  extravagance  that  their  parents 
never  knew.  The  strategy  to  be  employed  against 
such  temptation  is  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  im- 
plant in  our  boys  and  girls  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy.  The  thrift  habit  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
extravagance. 

Especially  should  the  school  children  be  enlisted 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  a  situation  that 
is  becoming  more  painfully  acute  every  day — the 
food  situation.  The  most  immediate  relief  can  be 
afforded  by  conservation,  by  stopping  waste,  and 
in  this  they  should  receive  instruction  and  training 
without  delay.  A  city  superintendent  from  Illi- 
nois spent  six  weeks,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, called  there  by  Mr.  Hoover.  One  result  was  a 
little  book  of  90  pages  called  "Food  Problems." 
It  contained  some  picture  graphs,  some  red  hot  in- 
formation and  suggestions,  and  lots  of  food  prob- 
lems. In  no  time  the  home  city  of  this  new  lieu- 
tenant of  Mr.  Hoover  was  astir.  The  school  boys 
and   girls  were   fighting   the   war  with   arithmetic. 


They  questioned  the  grocer,  interrogated  the  butch- 
er, and  put  up  stirring  food  posters  on  the  walls 
of  their  schools.  And  then  the  thing  got  into  the 
homes !  The  little  book  caught  boards  of  educa- 
tion, city  superintendents,  food  administrators, 
governors  and  State  superintendents,  and  councils 
of  national  defense  far  and  near,  including  Gover- 
nor Bickett  and  Dr.  Joyner,  and  Dr.  Hill.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  put  18,700  copies  in  its  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades;  the  Food  Administrator  of  Rhode 
Island  took  25,000  copies;  authority  was  obtained 
for  its  use  in  every  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  in  Philadelphia — and  this  is  only  a  part  of 
what  happened  before  the  ink  on  the  pages  of  the 
book  was  fairly  dry,  for  even  yet  it  is  barely  30 
days  from  the  press. 

The  publishers  have  placed  a  patriotic  price  on 
"Food  JProblems. "  Single  copies  are  priced  at 
27  cents,  but  in  quantities  the  price  to  schools  is 
only  20  cents,  the  school  bearing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. North  Carolina  Education  would  like  to 
see  the  dynamics  of  this  remarkable  little  book 
made  concretely  potent  through  every  school  in  the 
State.  It  will  help  to  stay  the  waste  of  food  and 
it  will  help   our  people. 

Just  send  the  amount  of  20  cents  each  to  Ginn 
and  Company,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  the  number  of  books  wanted  and  say  "Send 
by  express  collect."  If  red  tape  is  in  the  way, 
cut  it  or  get  the  money  some  other  way.  The 
arithmetic,  thrift  and  patriotism  contained  in  this 
little  volume,  if  taught  thoroughly  in  the  schools 
for  30,  60,  or  90  days,  and  through  them  carried 
into  the  homes,  will  set  off  a  high  explosive  of 
tremendous  power  under  food  waste  in  North 
Carolina  and  will  render  a  needed  and  effective 
patriotic  service  in  sustaining  the  fighting  power 
of  the  armies  of  liberty  until — 

"****the    Wolf   is    dead  in  Arcady,   and  the  Dragon  in  the  Sea." 

W.  F.  M. 


ADULT  ILLITERACY  IS  YOUR  PROBLEM. 

By  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Nearly  40,000  illiterates  were  taken  into  the 
United  States  army  with  the  first  draft.  The  above 
statement  is  startling  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  draft  was  made  up  of  physically  fit  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one. 
This  eliminates  that  great  class  of  elderly  illit- 
erates who  have  never  had  a  chance  and  the  phy- 
sically unfit.  It  also  eliminates  the  greater  num- 
ber of  foreign  born  illiterates. 

One  of  the  army  camps  recently  reported  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  white  men  and  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  colored  men  illiterate.  If  the  per- 
centages given  above  are  anything  like  correct  for 
that  class  of  men,  thetn  we  may  expect  a  far 
gi-eater  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  has  ever  been 
reported  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 

132,189  white  adult  illiterates  were  reported  in 
North   Carolina  by  the  census  of  1910.     Many  of 
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these  have  since  learned  at  least  to  read  and  write 
and  many  are  now  being  taught,  but  indications 
are  that  we  have  hundreds  of  ^illiterates  whose 
names  have  never  been  written  on  any  census  re- 
port and  thousands  barely  in  the  twilight  zone  of 
literacy. 

There  is  no  time  for  an  endless  discussion  of 
causes,  nor  will  it  avail  us  anything  to  close  our 
eyes  to  facts  and  indignantly  disclaim  writers  who 
are  prone  to  saddle  North  Carolina,  and  especially 
the  "poor  mountain  whites",  with  wholesale  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance  and  then  proceed  to  mount 
this  imaginary  hobby  and  put  it  through  the  usual 
moth-eaten  paces  for  the  delectation  of  the  usual 
credulous  readers.  We  must  realize  the  foundation 
of  truth  in  these  fabrications  else  they  would  not 
have  stood  so  long. 

Adult  illiteracy  is  the  very  darkest  page  that 
we  continue  to  write  into  the  history  of  our  State. 
Causes  over  which  we  had  no  control  were  greatly 
responsible  for  it,  but  we  are  responsible  for  its 
continuation  and  we  must  guard  against  its  dan- 
gers and  menace  to  the  welfare  of  our  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  made  an  appropriation 
for  teaching  adult  illiterates.  This  fund  is  appor- 
tioned upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  illiterates 
taught.  Anyone  who  is  willing  and  able  to  do  this 
work  may  be  paid  from  this  fund  when  the  re- 
quirements are  met.  Some  splendid  work  is  being 
done  in  the  State  but  whole  counties  and  com- 
munities are  not  doing  anything  along  this  line. 
This  is  no  more  the  business  of  the  teacher  than 
of  the  preacher,  nor  of  any  one  more  than  of 
every  one  who  has  himself  been  more  fortunate 
than  those  who  have  never  even  learned  to  read 
or  write. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  any 
school,  church,  society,  fraternal  order,  women's 
clubs,  or  any  other  reputable  organization  or  indi- 
vidual who  may  undertake  this  work.  If  there 
are  illiterates — one  or  many — in  your  community 
it  is  YOUR  business  to  do  something  other  than 
to  be  smugly  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are. 

Write  us  that  we  may  send  to  you  the  regula- 
tions for  the  expenditure  of  the  State  fund  for 
teaching  adult  illiterates  and  that  we  may  offer 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  concarning  the 
work. 


PRESIDENT    WILSONS    LETTER    TO    SECRE- 
TARY LANE  CONCERNING  HOME  GARDENS. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  successful 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  in  the  cultivation  of  home  gar- 
dens. Every  boy  and  girl  who  really  sees  what  the 
home  garden  may  mean  will,  I  am  sure,  enter  into 
the  purpose  with  high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  like  to  feel  that  they  are  in  fact 
fighting  in  France  by  joining  the  home  garden  army. 
They  know  that  America  has  undertaken  to  send 
meat  and  flour  and  wheat  and  other  foods  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  who  are  doing  the  fighting, 
for  the  men  and  women  who  are  making  the  mu- 
nitions, and  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  that  we  must  also  feed  ourselves  while 
we  are  carrying  on  this  war.     The  movement  to 


establish  gardens,  therefore,  and  to  have  the  chil- 
dren work  in  them  is  just  as  real  and  patriotc  an 
effort  as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of  can- 
non. I  hope  that  this  spring  every  school  will 
have  a  regiment  in  the  Volunteer  War  Garden 
Army. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


A  POPULAR  BOOK  ON  HOUSEHOLD  BIOLOGY. 

(By  Mrs.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium,  N.  C.) 

To  those  who  advocate  the  sciences  in  school 
and  college  curricula  the  September,  1917,  Bulle- 
tin of  the  State  Normal  College  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest.  Moreover,  this  Bulletin  is  one  that 
should  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  the;  Federal  authorities  along  the 
lines  of  preventable  diseases  as  well  as  prevent- 
able waste  in  the  household.  It  is  indeed  "A 
Primer  of  Household  Biology,"  an  elementary 
study  in  the  science  of  life,  particularly  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  household. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Grudger,  Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is 
the  author  of  the  Bulletin,  and  as  he  says  in  the 
Preface,  "It  is  the  outcome  of  twelve  years'  teach- 
ing Household  Biology  to  freshmen  students  at 
the  State  Normal  College  of  North  Carolina.  Be- 
ginning as  a  course  strictly  in  preparation  for  Do- 
mestic Science,  it  has,  while  never  getting  away 
from  that  purpose,  widened  its  scope  to  include 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion and  of  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility." 

Dr.  Gudger,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  has  written  a 
book,  giving  laboratory  exercises,  suggestions  on 
the  gathering  of  necessary  material,  other  helpful 
aids,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  language  that  a 
high  school  student — or  a  housewife  who  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  for  such  studies  in  her  school 
days,  but  who  has  an  ambition  for  efficiency  to  be 
the  motto  of  her  home — can  understand.  There  are 
certain  scientific  terms,  however,  one  would  have  to 
learn  as  he  enters  the  new  field,  but  in  the  Primer 
he  finds  them  defined  in  an  understandable  way. 

Quoting  from  the  author  we  have  the  purpose 
of  the  work:  "In  this  little  book  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  do  two  things  for  the  students 
who  use  it;  to  give  them  a  sound  scientific  con- 
ception of  some  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Biology,  and  to  drive  home  to  them  such 
a  practical  knowledge  of  certain  most  important 
living  things  as  will  enable  them  to  live  healthier 
and  happier  lives." 


If  it  teaches  anything,  history  teaches  the  bal- 
anced judgment.  It  is  the  remedy  for  the  stupid 
partisanship  which  crushes  independent  reasoning 
and  prevents  reform. — Kendall  and  Stryker's  "His- 
tory in  the  Elementary  School." 


Germany  has  said  that  if  she  can  starve  Eng- 
land, she  can  win.  Every  one  must  fight  the  food 
war,  which  is  to  use  food  intelligently  and  save 
certain  foods. — Farmer  and  Huntington's  "Food 
Problems." 


On  your  label  is  a  date ;  renew  before  it  is  too 
late.     Do   not   miss   a  single   number. 
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SCHOOL,  .YEWS  BRIEFS. 

Burlington  will  hold  an  election 
April  30  on  an  increase  of  the 
school  tax  from  30  to  50  cents  on 
the  $100. 

Salisbury  raises  the  salary  of  all 
her  teachers.  The  increase  ranges 
from  $3  a  month  for  the  higher  sal- 
aries to  $15  a  month  for  the  lower 
ones. 

The  campaign  in  favor  of  a  coun- 
ty wide  increase  in  the  school  tax  is 
carried  on  with  vigor  by  Superinten- 
dent Knight  and  his  co-workers  over 
the  county. 

Alamance  will  have  no  county 
commencement  this  year,  but  will 
hold  instead  a  commencement  at 
each  of  the  four  high  schools  two 
or  three  weeks  apart. 

The  teachers  of  Lincoln  County 
through  their  association  have  peti- 
tioned the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners for  an  increase  of  2  5  per 
cent  in  salaries. 

Diagrams  and  a  clock  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Grainger  High  School 
were  used,  says  the  Kinston  Free 
Press,  to  register  the  progress  of 
the  thrift  campaign  carried  oh  by 
the   different  classes  in  the  school. 

Reynoldson  high  school  has  bought 
a  ninety-acre  farm,  which  becomes 
a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment 
of  the  school.  A  large  fifteen  room 
house  on  it  is  near  the  school  build- 
ing and  will  be  used  as  a  dormitory. 

The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina 
have  gone  into  their  campaign  to 
raise  $1,000,000  for  the  IS  Baptist 
colleges  and  high  schools  in  the 
State.  The  State  has  been  divided 
into  sections  for  simultaneous  can- 
vasses. 

The  children  of  the  schools  of 
the  rural  sections  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rocky  Mount  are  collecting  bundles 
of  lightwood  or  kindling  wood  and 
are  selling  them  at  2  5  cents  a 
bundle  and  then  converting  the  2  5 
cents  into  a  Thrift  Stamp. 

The  War-Savings  rally  at  Kenly 
waa  held  at  the  high  school  audito- 
rium. The  business  men  closed 
their  stores  and  went.  Immediate 
subscriptions  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000,  one  subscription  be- 
ing for  half  this  amount. 

There  are  165  pupils  in  the 
Shelby  high  school     and     all     have 


purchased  War  Savings  Stamps.  Of 
the  561  pupils  in  the  main  building, 
352  own  Thrift  or  War-Savings 
Stamps.  They  have  bought  as  a 
whole  $7,069  worth  and  sold  $2,667 
worth. 

Salisbury  public  school  teachers, 
through  a  committee,  asked  for  an 
emergency  increase  of  at  least  $15 
per  month  for  each  teacher  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  term.  The 
school  board  entertained  the  resolu- 
tion favorably  and  promised  action 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later. 

The  pupils  of  Wakelon  school 
now  own  Thrift  and  War-Savings 
Stamps  to  the  amount  of  $1,512  and 
the  campaign  is  still  going  on.  Every 
senior  expects  to  own  by  commence- 
ment a  War-Savings  Certificate, 
which  will  be  carried  at  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  instead  of  flowers. 

A  special  to  the  News  and  Obser- 
ver says  that  the  total  loss  in  the 
destruction  o£j  Whitsett  Insitute 
main  building  by  fire  will  run  to 
$2  5,000  and  that  the  insurance  is 
only  $6,000.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  continue  the  work  for 
the  present  term,  but  future  plans 
are  unsettled. 

MJiss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  rural  su- 
pervisor and  attendance  officer  in 
Lenoir  County,  was  recently  the 
prosecuting  witness  in  the  magis- 
trate's court  against  a  man  charged 
with  keeping  two  children  from 
school  without  a  lawful  excuse.  The 
accused  man  promised  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  judgment  was  sus- 
pended. 

"Make  county  school  commence- 
ments war  commencements  and  give 
War  Savings  Stamps  instead  of  mon- 
ey prizes  and  ordinary  medals,"  is 
the  request  that  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  is 
making  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  State,  which  request 
has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Col. 
F.  H.  Fries,  State  Director  of  War 
Savings. 

Harnett  also  is  among  the  coun- 
ties soon  to  vote  on  increasing  taxes 
for  the  schools.  The  amount  pro- 
posed is  15  cents  on  the  $100  of 
property  and  45  cents  on  the  poll. 
Supt.  B.  P.  Gentry  is  also  chairman 
of  the  War-Savings  Committee, 
which  is  carrying  on  a,  savings  cam- 
paign at  the  same  time.  Ten  of  the 
thirteen  townships  in  Harnett  have 
voted  bonds   for  road  improvement. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Pleasants,  for  a  year 
and   a   half   principal   of   the   Shelby 


graded  school,  died  March  20th  at 
his  home  in  Cary  at  the  age  of  24. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Cary  High 
School  and  of  Trinity  College.  The 
development  of  tuberculosis  caused 
him  to  leave  Shelby  for  Asheville 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  young  school  men  of  the 
State. 

County  Supt.  T.  R.  Foust  told  .the 
teachers  that  there  was  a  movement 
on  foot  to  increase  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries another  year.  The  board  of  ed- 
ucation has  asked  the  county  com- 
missioners for  an  increase  in  the 
school  fund,  and  this  will  doubtless 
be  made.  This  will  give  an  increase 
of  from  $5  to  $10  a  month  in  teacn- 
ers'  salaries  and  will  make  the 
teaching  profession  more  attractive 
to  capable  men   and  women. 

Convinced  that  present  conditions 
throughout  the  worLd  make  plain 
that  women  are  to  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  life  and  activities  of 
the  world,  Trinity  College  has  de- 
cided to  remodel  one  of  the  dormito- 
ries of  the  college  for  women  stu- 
dents next  year.  The  decision  was 
reached  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  as  a  result 
of  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  applications  of  women  from 
many  Southern  States  for  admission 
to  Trinity. 


Campaign  for  School  Tax  in  Beaufort 

A  most  vigorous  campaign  is  be- 
ing conducted  throughout  the  coun- 
ty in  the  interest  of  the  special 
school  tax  election,  which  is  to  be 
held  on  April  15.  The  object  of 
the  election  is  to  consolidate  all 
of  the  districts  and  make  the  couiv 
ty  the  unit  of  education. 

There  are  now  37  districts  in  the 
county  which  have  a  special  tax  and 
3  3  which  do  not  have  a  tax  of  this 
kind.  If  the  election  carries  it  will 
impose  a  tax  of  30  cents  and  90 
cents  on  the  poll.  There  are  some 
districts  in  the  county  which  are 
now  paying  much  more  than  that. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
tha  election  is  to  secure  efficient 
funds  with  which  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  coun- 
ty. There  are  now  three  or  four 
schools  in  the  rural  sections  which 
have  been  forced  to  close  down  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  teach- 
ers to  continue  their  work  for  the 
salaries  they  had  been  receiving.  It 
is  intended  to  increase  the  pay  of  all 
the  teachers  immediately  upon  car- 
rying the  election.  While  there  is 
some  opposition  in  certain  sections 
of  the  county,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  a  sufficient  vote  will  be  polled 
to  carry  the  issue. 


Watch   the   date  on  your   iabel. 
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Mooresville  Needs  Moore  Room. 

The  trustees  of  the  Mooresville 
graded  schools  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  at  the  auditorium 
tor  the  purpose  of  discussing  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  increased  num- 
ber of  pupils.  The  schools  are  at 
present  overcrowded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  compulsory  laws  can- 
not be  enforced,  and  more  room  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  location 
of  the  new  school  building  is  now 
the  most  important  question.  The 
trustees  have  decided  to  call  an  elec- 
tion in  Ward  1,  which  comprise  the 
southern  portion  of  town,  and  in- 
cludes the  Mooresville  Cotton  Mills, 
and  allow  the  citizens  to  vote  on 
their  choice  of  a  location — to  be 
either  there  or  with  the  central 
school  up-town. — 'Greensboro  News. 


Mr.  D.  F.  Giles  Enters'  War-Savings 
Work. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Giles,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Wake  County  schools,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors, 
has  tendered  his  services  until  the 
beginning  of  the  institutes  to  Col. 
F.  H.  Fries  and  the  State  War-Sav- 
ings Committee  for  work  in  the 
fle.d. 

Mr.  Giles  has  already  gone  to  Win- 
ston-Salem to  take  up  the  work.  He 
has  three  brothers  in  the  war.  One 
of  them  is  in  France  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  War  Savings  is  tne 
greatest  work  to  be  done  at  his  time. 

After  getting  acquainted  with  the 
organization,  Mr.  Giles  will  be  as- 
signed to  work  of  organizing  or  as- 
sisting in  organizing  in  several  coun- 
ties.— News  and   Observer. 


Fanner   Boys   Not   Drafted    Now. 

Governor  Bickett  sent  to  the  lo- 
cal exemption  boards  the  biggest 
war  news  of  the  spring  when  he  an- 
nounced that  farm  laborers  and  far- 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


mers  called  in  the  second  draft  wi.l 
not  be  sent  to  the  camps  earlier  thda 
July   15.     Says  the  governor: 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
after  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  far- 
mers or  farm  laborers  in  the  second 
draft  will  be  sent  to  training  camps 
before  the  15th  of  July.  I  am  giving 
out  this  opinion  in  order  that  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  may  pro- 
ceed to  cultivate  their  crops  upon  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed earlier  than  the  15th  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  crops  will  be 
laid    by. 

"This  announcement,  however, 
does  not  include  the  deferred  per- 
centage of  the  first  quota  made  up 
of  colored  men.  Colored  men  who 
were  liable  to  call  in  the  first  draft. 


are     now   liable 
time." 


to  be  called     any 


WAK  OPENS    THOUSANDS    GOV'T 
JOBS  TO  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout,  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  $1200  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  O.  226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

tXffiTwstob  M'gr. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To  more  thoroughly  cover  the  middle  South,  and 
to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  growing  business  in  that 
territory,  we  have  opened  an  office  in  Chattanooga. 
It  will  be  under  the  same  management  as  o  Colum- 
bia Office,  and  will  specially  cover  Tenn.,  Ky.,  Ala., 
La.,  Miss.,  Ark,,  and  Okla. 

TWO  OFFICES.    ONE  FEE. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


r 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

SUMMER  QUARTER:  June  13-August  23,  1918 
First  Term:  June  13— July  19 
Second  Term:  July  20— August  23 


The  Patriotic  Reader 


Edited  by  Katharine  I.  Bemis,  Mathilde  E.  Holtz,  and  Henry  Lester  Smith. 
56  cents.    Postpaid. 

This  anthology  contains  nearly  a  hundred  selections  of  poetry  and  prose 
voicing  with  stirring  appeal  the  spirit  of  America  from  the  early  times  to  the 
day  of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  No  history  text  can  compare  with 
this  unique  reader  in  arousing  a  sense  of  patriotism. 

Of  later  writers  Henry  van  Dyke,  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Owen  Wister,  Mary 
Antin  and  others  find  place,  while  among  the  statesmen  represented  are  Wood- 
/ow  Wilson  (War  Message)  Theodore  Roosevelt,  M.  Viviani,  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith. 

=  Everyday  Arithmetic  = 

By  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  E.  Peet 

Several  series  of  arithmetics  that  have  appeal  ad  in  the  last  five  years  have 
shown  admirable  progress  in  the  application  of  modern  educational  theory  to 
that  subject.  I  regard  the  Hoyt  and  Peet  Arithmetics  as  the  ones  that  have 
made  this  application  most  fully  and  successfully. 

F.  Af .  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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Patriotism   in   the    Seaboard   School. 

To   the  Editor: 

I  note  in  a  recent  North  Carolina 
Education  a  report  as  to  schools  in 
regard  to  War-Savings  Stamps.  1 
wish  to  send  this  report  from  Sea- 
board High  School,  to  be  used  in 
your  next  issue. 

On  February  first  our  principal, 
Mr.  Barbee,  launched  in  our  school  a 
thrift  and  war-savings  campaign. 

On  February  twenty-second,  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  the  total  amount 
subscribed  by  our  school  was  thir- 
teen hundred  dollars,  and  the  man 
sent  by  our  county  superintendent 
to  explain  to  the  students  the  war 
saving  plan  acknowledged  his  sui- 
prise,  and  stated  that  he  had  no 
duty  to  perform.  He  was  completely 
knocked  out,  believing  that  the  stu- 
dents knew  more  about  the  business 
than  he. 

On  March  second,  two  thrift  vo- 
cieties  (Reds,  and  Blues)  were  oi- 
ganized  with  every  student  in  school 
a  member  except  five  in  the  primary 
department. 

On  March  sixth  $1S00  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  these  societies.  The 
eighth    grade    in    the    banner    grade, 

TEACHERS      WANTED — $100      TO 
$150  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  aro 
to  be  filled  at  from  $  1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  O  227, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on 
the  same  basis  as  during  the  other 
quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  grad- 
uate schools,  and  the  professional  schools 
provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 
Instruction  is  given  by  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff,  which  is 
augmented  in  the  summer  by  appoint- 
ment of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other   institutions.  }& 

Special  War  Courses 

Military     Science,     Food     Conservation, 
Spoken  French,  etc. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1918:  First  Term 
June  17 — July  24;  Second  Term  July  25 
— August    30 


A    detail    announcement     will    be    sent 
upon    application    to    the    Dean     of     the 
Faculties,   THE    UNTVER9ITY    OF    CHI- 
CAGO, Chicago,  IUinois. 


it  having  bought  three  hundred  ana 
fifty-five  dollars  worth  of  saving 
stamps.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
faculty  to  especially  feature  our 
commencement  with  some  war  sav- 
ing idea.  INEZ  BRADLEY. 


E.  E.  Sams,  of  Raleigh,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  eachers'  Ex- 
aminers and  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes Conductors,  sent  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the*  Mecklenburg 
County  superintendent  of  schools,  J. 
M.  Matthews,  for  the  excellent  rec- 
ord made  by  the  county  teachers  in 
their     recent     examinations.      Secre- 


tary Sams  has  just  completed  the  is- 
suing of  certificates  to  the  county 
teachers  who  stood  examinations  on 
February  2  3,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  papers  presented  him  for 
examination  and  grading  that  he 
wrote  a  personal  letter  of  commend- 
ation to  Mr.  Matthews. — Charlotte 
Observer. 

Three   examination  helps  for  only 
$1.50.  Lusby's     Question     Book, 

Quiz,  and  Stocks  and  Bonds  Made 
Easy.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

JUNE  11  TO  JULY  25,  1918 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Gardening, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  Manual  Arts, 
Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  School  grades,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

During  the  1917  session,  the  first  with  the  present  organization, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils  and  51  officers  and  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  582,  together  with  several  ministers,  special  lecturers 
and  citizens  of  Raleigh  who  assisted  in  the  chapel  exercises.  The 
pupils  came  from  65  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  five  other  States. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,   address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -         West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  SOUTH 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 

Six  Weeks,   June   18th  to  July  26th,   1918. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  METHODS  for  KINDERGARTEN,  PRI- 
MARY, and  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Courses  for  ENTRANCE  and 
COLLEGE  CREDIT,  including  the  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  ENGINEER- 
ING.     Courses   in  ATHLETIC   TRAINING. 

Special  Courses  in  CONSERVATION  of  FOOD  and  CLOTHING. 

An  interesting  program  of  LECTURES,  CONCERTS,  SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN and  OTHER  PLAYS,   and   MOVING    PICTURES. 

Unexcelled  summer  climate  in  hills  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  Average 
daily   temperature   for    July,    1917,    76.2   degrees. 

Improved  dormitory  facilities.  Room  reservations  should  be  made 
early. 

Write  for  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OR  FOR  GENERAL 
CATALOG.  Address 

THE   REGISTRAR,   The  University  of   Tennessee,    Knovrille,   Tennessee. 
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Guilford  Teachers  Favor  Board 
of  Public   Welfare. 

The  Guilford  teachers  in  March 
adopted  the  following  resolutions 
favoring  a  county  board  of  public 
welfare: 

"Whereas,  we  the  teachers  of 
Guilford  County  assembled  in  Greens- 
boro March  9,  1918,  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  movement  looking  to 
the  creation  and  establishment  of 
a  county  board  of  charities  and  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  the  employment  of 
a  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare;    and, 

"Wnereas,  we  believe  that  such  a 
board  and  superintendent  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  the  county  for 
the  adequate  performance  of  many 
necessary  functions  now  performed 
by  our  present  governmental  organi- 
zations; and, 

"Whereas,  we  constantly  meet  with 
problems  that  affect  seriously  the 
welfare  of  our  various  communities 
and  feel  the  needs  of  definite  assist- 
ance from  one  with  definite  authori- 
ty;   and, 

"Whereas,  we  believe  that  social 
welfare  work  will  be  preventative, 
corrective,  and  helpful  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  will  also  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  coun- 
ty; and, 

"Whereas,  various  counties  in  the 
State  and  other  States  have  already 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
social  problem  and  have  established 
boards  of  charities  and  public  wel- 
fare: 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we 
heartily  endorse  the  movement  to 
create  such  a  board  in  Guilford 
County,  and  we  urgently  petition  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  to 
establish  such  a  board  and  employ 
a  superintendent  of  public  welfare  at 
the  earliest   date  possible.'' 


Office  Opened   at  Chattanooga. 

The  Southern  Teachers'  Agency, 
which  for  eighteen  years  has  been 
continuously  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Columbia,  S. 
C,  has  opened  an  office  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga  was  selected,  primar- 
ily because  it  has  excellent  mail, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  railway  fa- 
cilities, but  it  is  also  the  center  of 
a  splendid  school  field.  The  man- 
agement, method  of  operation,  and 
service  will  be  Identically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Columbia  office,  and 
will  take  care  of  the  Agency's  busi- 
ness in  the  middle  South,  particular- 
ly Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

The  Teachers'  Quiz,  a  pocket  size 
Normal  question  book,  on  all  com. 
mon  school  subjects,  will  be  sent  for 
50  cents.  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
Grayson,  Ky. 


The  board  of  education  of  Frank- 
lin County  will  have  before  it  the 
first  Monday  in  April  a  request  from 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county  to 
order  an  election  for  an  increase  of 
30  cents  on  the  $100  and  90  cents 
on  the  poll  in  taxes  for  school,  pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS  WANTED— We  have  po- 
sitions in  our  sales  organization  for  a 
few  more  capable  teachers  who  have 
ambition  and  business  ability.  Address 
Department  B,  The  Frontier  Press  Com- 
pany, 810  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo, 
New  Yc  rk. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  °/  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-First  Session  June  11-- July  25,  1918 

A  Summer  School  that  Knows  the  Needs  oi  Teachers 
and  Offers  Standard  Courses  to  Meet  Those  Needs 

Courses  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 

Strong  Department  of  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
and  all  required  subjects. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees. 

HIGH  SERVICE— LOW  COST 

For  complete  Announcement  write  to 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  A1DERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  18th  to  AUGUST  1st. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.   COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOKi  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred   different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,     Physics,    Psychology,     Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessorl  Methods  with  Observation  work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Master's  Course, 
Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of   Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training   and    Agriculture. 

Attendance    last    session    from    22    States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter 
tainments.  Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon 
ticello. 

Preliminary    announcement    in    February. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 

UNIVERSITY,  VA 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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Prof.  Ira  D.  Turlington  Dies  at 
Black  Mountain. 

Prof.  Ira  D.  urlington  died  March 
11  at  the  Dunn-Wyche  hospital  at 
Black  Mountain.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  Smithfield,  his  old  home. 

For  years  Prof.  Turlington  was 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Smithfield  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  county  superintendent 
of  education  of  Johnston  County.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  very- 
successful  county  superintendent.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North   Carolina. 

He  was  superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Airy  schools  until  he  had  to  give 
up  the  work  on  account  of  his  ill- 
ness. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in 
speaking  of  Prof.  Turlington's  death, 
said  that  few  men  have  been  more 
loved  in  Johnston  County  than  Mr. 
Turlington.  That  his  was  a  life  full 
of  service  to  the  people.  That  he 
was  a  splendid  man  and  a  splendid 
teacher. 

The  school  at  Smithfield  is  named 
the  Turlington  school  in  his  honor. 

Prof.  Turlington  leaves  a  widow, 
who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  V.  O.  Par- 
ker of  Raleigh  and  two  sons. — News 
and  Observer. 


Johnston    Pulling    for    Cmintj-Widc 
School  Tax. 

Friday,  Miarch  the  sixteenth,  a 
very  important  meeting  for  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  Johnston  County 
was  held  in  the  graded  school  build- 
ing at  Selma.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  M.  C.  Winston,  chairman 
of  the  Selma  School  Board  and  Su- 
perintendent E.  H.  Moser,  of  the  Sel- 
ma schools.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  county  assistant  .superintendents, 
the  city  superintendents,  high  school 
principal  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  county 
schools. 

Every  town  in  the  county  was  rep- 


resented and  manifested  interest  in 
the  meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  get  harmoniously  behind  the 
special  tax  election  for  schools  that 
the  County  Commissioners  have  call- 
ed for  April   the  thirtieth. 

It  was  agreed  to  put  this  move- 
ment first  in  the  county  and  make 
other  movements  for  school  purposes 
take   a   secondary   place. 

The  support  of  every  town  in  the 
county  was  pledged  to  the  worthy 
cause.  In  fact  the  people  over  the 
county  are  realizing  that  something 
material  must  be  done  if  our  schools 
are  to  stay  open. 


We  are  making  an  extra  special 
offer  on  our  correspondence  work  to 
all  teachers  and  students  preparing 
for  examination.  Write  the  Grayson 
Normal  School,  Grayson,  Ky.,  for 
particulars. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


When    writing    advertisers,    please    mention 
this  paper. 


Virgoplate  Blackboards 

Best  Blackboard  manufactured,  has  been  used  satis- 
factorily for  the  last  twenty  years.  Samples  free  on  re- 
quest. Anyone  who  can  handle  a  hammer  and  saw  can 
put  it  up. 


SEMI  STEEL,  AMERICAN  TUBULAR  STEEL 

Have  immense  stock  and  can  guarantee  quick  delivery.  "  No 
Embargo  from  Richmond." 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Crayons,  and  up-to-date  line  of  diplo- 
mas, certificates,  and  all  other  school  and  teachers'  supplies. 
Let  us  send  you  special  catalogue  on  playground  equipment 
and  sporting  goods. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  W.  MARSHALL  ST..  RICHMOND.  VA. 


Before  deciding  upon  your  English  and  American  Literature  for 
the  coming  year  ask  us  to  send  you  something  interesting  about 

METCALF'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

AND 

METCALF'S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


MANY  HIGH  AUTHORITIES  INSIST  THAT  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST 


B.  F\  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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UTAH 


The  Tarr  and  McMurry  New  Geographies  have  just  been  adopted  for  exclusive  basal  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Utah  for  the  next  five  years. 

All  other  geography  series  of  recent  publication  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  arguments 
for  them  heard  in  detail.  The  most  modern,  the  most  practical,  and  most  teachable  series  was 
wanted— and  chosen. 

THE  ONLY  MODERN  SERIES 

It  is  significant  that  every  important  change  in  text-books  in  geography  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past  three  years,  where  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  series  have  been  intelligently  con- 
sidered and  allowed  to  determine  the  choice,  has  been  from  some  other  series  to  the  Tarr  and 
McMurry  series.  This  substantiates  the  claim  we  make— that  they  are  the  only  geographies  mod- 
ern in  both  method  and  content. 

THIRTEEN  STATES 

Indiana 
Kansas  (II) 
Tennessee  (I) 

Washington  (35  out  of  39  counties) 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Fifty-four  of  the  sixty-eight  cities  of  over  100,000  are  now  using  the  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murry New  Geographies,  most  of  them  exclusively. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Virginia 


Texas 

Arizona 

Idaho 

California 

New  Nexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Montana 

Oregon 

The 
Standard 

of 
Perfection 


Hyloplate  is  the  oldest  brand  on  the  market  and  more  is 
being  sold  than  all  others  combined.  We  keep  it  in  stock  3, 
3  1-2  and  4  feet  wide,  both  black  and  green,  and  in  lengths 
up  to  12  feet. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  best  delivered  price. 


THE  SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

JUNE  14--JULY  26,  1918 

The  State's  College  for  Women  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the  State. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  cost  and  the  unsettled    conditions  resulting  from  the  war  will  cause  hundreds 
of  teachers  to  remain   in  this  State  instead  of  going    away  for  further  professional  training  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  College  is  planning  to  bring  to  the  State  some  of  the  leading  lecturers  in  the   United  States  as  well 
as  using  the   best  talent  that  can  be   secured  within   the' State. 
LECTURERS: 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Dr.  F.  L.  Paxson,  Dr.  F.    P.   Graves,   Miss  Ida  M.   Tarbell,   Miss   Julia   Lathrop, 
Mrs.   Chilton  and  a  number  of  others. 
FACULTY: 

A  large  number  of  our  regular  College  faculty;    Dr.   A.  J.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia;    Miss  Roxana  Steele, 
Columbia;    Superintendent    Archer    and    Principal    O.  A.  Hamilton  of  Greensboro,  and  a  number  of  others. 
COURSES: 

For  teachers  in  all  subjects  in  the  Primary,  Grammar  and   High  School  grades.      Drawing.   Music,  Do- 
mestic  Science,   Business.   College   entrance   requirements.      College  credit. 
CONFERENCES: 

(1)  Food  Conservation — a  conference  for  July  1-6  on  the  problems  of  Food  Conservation — Miss  Jam- 
ison in  charge.  (2)  Community  Service — a  conference  from  July  8-13  led  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  problems  of  community  organization  will  be  dealt  with.  (3)  High 
School  Week — a  conference  from  July  15-20  of  the  High  School  teachers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
problems  of  High  School  teaching  and  management  will  be  discussed. 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION: 

Strong  courses  by  expert  workers  in  Religious  Education    with    special    reference    to    the    problems    of 
Sunday-school  work  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
EXECUTIVE   TRAINING: 

Many  of  our  women  teachers  are  being  called  to    executive    positions.      A    good    course    in    Executive 
Training  will  be  offered. 
TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

A  well-organized  Teachers'  Bureau  at  the  College  is  at  the  service  of  all   students   free  of  charge. 
Observation    School.      Story    Telling.      Games.      Pictures.       Community     Singing.       Attractive     living     ar- 
rangements.     Low    cost.      A    bulletin    giving    detailed    information   will   be  mailed   to   any   one   upon   request. 
Address,  DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Founded  1838  Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 

R.  L.  FLOWERS 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation  Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Co  ttloodrow  UJilson 

Erect  our  modern  Atlas  stands,  with  brave  uplifted  head, 

And  there  is  courage  in  his  eyes,  if  in  his  heart  be  dread ; 

Not  dread  of  foes,  but  dread  of  friends,  who  may  not  pull  together, 

To  bring  the  lurching  Ship  of  State  safe  through  the  stormy  weather. 

Oh,  never  were  there  wilder  waves,  or  more  stupendous  seas, 
Or  rougher  rocks,  or  bleaker  winds,  or  darker  days  than  these. 
Not  Washington,  not  Lincoln,  knew  so  grave  an  hour  of  Time 
As  he  who  stands  face  to  face  with  War's  world-shaking  crime. 

His  brain  is  clear,  his  soul  is  brave,  his  heart  is  just  and  right: 
He  asks  no  honors  of  the  earth,  but  favor  in  God's  sight ; 
His  aim  is  not  to  wear  a  crown,  or  win  imperial  power, 
But  to  use  wisely  for  the  race,  life's  terrible  great  hour. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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Prices  on  our  Highly  Standardized  Semi  Steel  and 
American  Tubular  Steel  Desks  will  be  furnished  as 
low  for  the  year  1918  as  you  can  purchase  other 
cast  metal  and  steel  desks.  Write  us  for  prices 
and  delivery  before  placing  your  order.  We 
can  make  immediate  shipments  from  Richmond  and 
no  embargoes  to  delay  the  delivery  of  your  school 
furniture,  school  supplies  and  educational  supplies. 


Semi-Steel  Desk. 


CAN  BE 
FURNISHED 
IN  EITHER 
BLACK  OR 

GREEN 


VIRGOPLATE 


frTRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


WRITE 

FOR 

SAMPLES 


BEST  BLACKBOARD  MANUFACTURED.    USED  SUCCESSFULLY 

FOR  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS. 


Vigjnia  School  Supply  Company 


P.  O.  BOX  1177 
2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street 


Richmond,  Va. 


.  .  . 
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MEANS  OF  ENRICHING  COUNTRY  LIFE 

By  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett. 


(Governor  Bickett  delivered  an  address  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Rural  Education  and 
Country  Life,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  20th, 
on  "The  Tie  That  Binds."  The  theme  of  this  ad- 
dress was  the  need  of  making  it  easy  for  tenants 
to  own  land  and  how  to  enrich  country  life. 
The  last  part  of  the  address  touches  on  the  rural 
problem  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  teacher,  and 
is  given  in  full. — E.  C.  B.) 

We  simply  cannot  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  land  unless  we  can  find  means  of  enriching 
contry  life  and  giving  to  it  wholesome  diversions 
it  has  not  hertofore  known. 

Having  at  last  recognized  this  obvious  truth  the 
Gneral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  its  recent 
session  enacted  the  following  laws: 

1.  An  act  submitting  to  the  people  of  the  State 
a  constitutional  amendment  making  it  mandatory 
to  maintain  in  every  district  a  public  school  for  six 
months  instead  of  four,  which  is  required  under  the 
present  Constitution. 

2.  An  act  appropriating  $500,000.00  to  assist 
rural  districts  in  building  better  schools. 

3.  An  act  providing  for  schools  for  the  teaching 
of  adult  illiterates. 

4.  An  act  to  increase  the  age  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

5.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropriations  to  rural 
high  schools. 

6.  An  act  providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  basic 
principles  of  good  farming  in  every  rural  public 
school. 

7.  An  act  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
all  children  who  attend  the  public  schools  in  order 
that  physical  defects  may  be  discovered  and  cor- 
rected if  possible  in  their  ineipency. 

8.  An  act  porviding  for  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways by  the  expenditure  of  the  automobile  tax  for 
this  purpose  under  the  direction  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission. 

9.  An  act  to  encourage  the  installation  of  run- 
ning water,  electric  lights  and  telephones  in  coun- 
try homes  and  communities  by  furnishing  engi- 
neers and  ,'expert  advice  and  assistance  free  of 
charge. 

10.  An  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
rural  communities  to  the  end  that  thickly  settled 
communities  in  the  country  may  take  such  steps 
for  their  own  betterment  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

11.  An  act  to  make  the  schoolhouse  the  social 
center  and  to  provide  for  wholesome  entertainments 
in  country  schoolhouses  that  will  be  both  jnsitrnc- 
tive  and  relaxing. 

The  Schoolhouse  as  the  Social  Center. 

All  these  acts  are  designed,  and  it  is  believed  are 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  country  life  and  give 


it  a  more  attractive  environment.  But  the  one  act 
I  desire  to  emphasize  is  the  act  last  named.  Sec- 
tions one  and  two  of  this  act  are  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  for 
a  series  of  rural  entertainments,  varying  in  num- 
ber and  cost  and  consisting  of  moving  pictures  se- 
lected for  their  entertainment  and  educational 
value,  which  entertainments  may  be  given  in  the 
rural  schoolhouses  of  the  State  as  herein  provided. 

"Sec.  2.  The  cost  of  such  entertainment  shall  be 
borne  one-third  by  the  State  and  two-thirds  by  the 
county  board  of  eduaction  or  the  rural  school  com- 
munity  desiring   said   entertainment." 

So  far  as  I  am  advised  North  Carolina  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  that  authorizes  moving  picture 
shows  to  be  given  in  country  schools  and  pledges 
the  State  to  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  giving  such  shows. 

The  possibilities  under  this  act  of  adding  to  the 
health,  the  wealth  and  the  joy  of  country  life  are 
infinite.  By  arranging  a  well-balanced  program, 
the  people  can  see  the  best  way  of  doing  everything 
that  is  done  on  the  farm,  can  get  vivid  impressions 
of  the  big  facts  in  science  and  history,  and  at  the 
same  time  lose  themselves  in  thrilling  adventures 
and  wholesome  fun.  The  pathos  of  rural  life  is  its 
loneliness.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  yearly 
driven  from  country  life  because  of  lack  of  whole- 
some diversions.  The  wives  of  many  farmers  are 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  bcause  their  lives 
are  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  By 
making  the  schoolhouse  the  social  as  well  as  the 
educational  center  of  the  district,  much  of  this 
grinding  monotony  can  be  relieved. 

One  Difficulty. 

But  the  moving  picture  business  has  been  highly 
commercialized.  We  have  found  it  extrenmly  dif 
fieult  to  secur  the  films  necessary  to  a  well-balanced 
program  at  prices  rural  communities  can  afford  to 
pay.  We  have  arranged  our  circuits,  provided  the 
outfit  and  the  operators  hut  have  met  with  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  our  efforts  to  secure  desirable  films 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Tn  our  extremity  we  propose  to  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  be  a  wise  and  prof- 
itable thing  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
furnish  propaganda  films  from  the  educational,  the 
health  and  the  agricultural  departments.  Tons  of 
printed  propaganda  are  sent  out  from  these  depart- 
ments that  are  never  read.  Everything  that  is  put 
on  a  film  will  reach  th°  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
neonle.  Moreovr  the  Government  could  well  af- 
ford to  add  to  the  propaganda  films,  films  of  a 
purely  entertaining  and  diversional  character  so  as 
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to  make  an  inviting,  inspiring  and  a  joyous  pro- 
gram. For  these  diversional  films  the  states  and 
communities  ought  to  pay  the  Government  exactly 
what  they  cost.  By  producing  them  or  purchasing 
them  on  a  large  scale  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  furnish  them  to  the  country  schools  at  prices 
they  could  afford  to  pay. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  nothing  the  gen- 


eral government  could  do  along  educational  lines 
would  yield  larger  dividends.  Such  a  service 
would  tend  to  divert  millions  of  our  people  from 
the  congested  districts  of  the  cities  and  secure  for 
them  the  strength  and  the  joy  of  life  in  God's  great 
out-of-doors.  It  would  anchor  them  to  the  soil  and 
the  citizen  so  attached  is  the  most  cohesive  force  in 
the  life  of  the  requblic. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  READING 


II — Supplementary  Reading. 

(Prepared  by  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  Mrs.  T.  F.. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.) 

It  is  most  important  to  give  serious  attention  to 
supplementary  reading  in  the  primary  grades. 
Children  learn  to  read  by  reading  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  an  abundance  of  well-selected  reading 
matter  is  a  necessity  because  children  need  plenty 
of  practice  in  reading.  The  primary  school  read- 
ers, the  basal  readers,  leave  little  to  desire  in  the 
quality  and  variety  of  their  selections  and  in  artis- 
tic appearance;  they  are  truly  children's  books; 
but  the  classes  should  not  be  so  limited  in  the  ma- 
terial for  reading.  Therefore  a  supplementary  list 
of  similar  quality  of  excellence,  but  made  up  of 
books  of  different  types,  should  be  added  to  the 
course.  Charters  says:  "It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  good  reader  of  anybody  who  does  not  read 
widely.  One-book  readers  are  poor  readers,  and 
the  teacher  should  use  every  means  available  to 
get  simple  supplementary  material;  for  the  great- 
est single  thing  the  school  can  do  for  its  pupils  is 
to  teach  them  to  read  fluently  and  thereby  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  world  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  that 
is  tied  up  in  books." 

Supplementary  reading  tends  to  develop  in  the 
child  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought  and  form  of 
the  page  quickly  and  accurately.  A  great  amount 
of  supplementary  reading,  if  the  right  effort  is  put 
forth,  will  help  form  the  habit  of  interpretation  of 
ideas  from  books  and  papers,  and  (will  lead  to 
mastery  of  new  reading  matter. 

The  Basis  of  Selection. 

In  the  selection  of  the  material  for  supplemen- 
tary work  only  that  of  the  best  quality,  of  literary 
merit,  rich  and  culture,  should  be  considered.  In- 
formation readers,  histoi'y  stories,  geographical 
readers,  ect.,  should  not  take  first  place  in  the  list 
for  supplementary  reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  history,  geography  and  general  les- 
sons. The  reading  period  should  be  given  over  to 
the  reading  of  the  best  in  prose  and  verse. 

All  reading  material  should  stand  three  tests: 

1.  "Will  it  increase  the  child's  desire  to  read? 

2.  Does  it  make  an  appropriate  demand  for 
good  reading  habits  and  good  taste? 

3.  Does  it  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  subject- 
matter  which  it  presents,  or  in  the  emotions  which 
it  is  capable  of  arousing  in  children? 

Choice  of  material  is  probably  of  more  import- 
ance at  present  than  emphasis  on  a  greater  amount. 


It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  look  for  the  fol- 
lowing results  in  her  plan  for  using  supplemen- 
tary reading: 

1.  The  children  are  interested  in  the  book. 

2.  The  children  show  a  desire  to  read. 

3.  The  children  show  progress  in  consecutive 
thinking. 

4.  The  use  of  material  tends  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  children. 

Sources  of  Material. 

The  supplementary  material  should  be  selected, 
too.  with  consideration  for  suitable  material  for 
reading  outside  of  school  hours.  The  material  se- 
lected should  be  acceptable  for  home  reading — 
should  be  a  means  of  directing  the  child's  atten- 
tion to  many  books  by  the  best  authors  and  of  de- 
veloping a  taste  fo  rthe  strength  and  beauty  of 
their  productions. 

A  sufficient  ,supply  of  supplementary  reading 
matter  is  one  of  the  great  needs  in  our  schools. 
This  need  should  be  met  as  early  as  possible.  Not 
only  should  the  children  be  supplied  with  the 
readers  on  the  supplementary  list  in  the  primary 
course  of  study,  but  even  beyond  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  secure  additional  books.  City  schools 
usually  supply  a  satisfactory  amount  of  readin? 
material,  but  it  is  important  that  the  smaller  schools 
realize  this  need  and  make  plans  to  sunnly  enough 
to  meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  children.  "When 
only  a  few  books  can  be  secured  it  is  advisable  to 
get  different  books  instead  of  whole  sets  of  one 
kind.  The  children  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  several  books.  Plans  to  use  different  books 
at  the  same  time  in  the  class  can  easily  be  worked 
to  advantage  by  the  teachers.  A  pupil  who  has  read 
six  or  more  books  in  the  first  grade  will  have 
greater  ability  \o  use  the  words  in  reading  in 
any  one  of  the  books  than,  if  he  had  spent  all 
his  time  on  one  book,  and  his  number  of  known 
words  will  be  increased.  The  new  supplementary 
story,  too,  adds  interest  to  the  words ;  hence  the 
review  of  old  words  is  strengthened. 

How  to  Use  It. 

At  first  supplementary  reading  may  be  used  to 
give  variety  to  the  work  and  to  encourage  chil- 
dren to  use  the  power  gained  in  the  basal  reading. 

Incidental  reading  from  the  blackboard  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  This  work  should  include  di- 
rections for  class  work,  as  stand,  march,  sit,  etc., 
directions  for  hand  work  as,  fold,  cut,  left,  right, 
upper,  lower,  etc.,  and  the  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren   used   as   a  basis   of  lessons.     Keep   the   sen- 
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tences  simple  and  use  words  and  terms  the  chil- 
dren understand. 

The  blackboard  work  may  be  used  as  silent  read- 
ing lessons,  and  this  should  have 'first  place  in  the 
supplementary  reading.  Some  one  has  said:  "Hi- 
lent  reading  is  the  agency  which  enables  the  child 
to  look  through  the  words  to  the  thought  in  the 
same  way  that  one  looks  through  a  clear  window- 
glass  to  the  object  beyond." 

In  silent  reading  from  the  board  the  teacher  may 
write  the  word  clip;  the  pupil  indicated  reads  and 
shows  by  action  he  udnerstands  the  word.  Games 
may  be  directed  by  the  teacher  writing  on  the 
board,  the  pupils  reading  directions  silently  and 
playing  the  game  from  written  directions  on  the 
board.  A 

When  the  children  complete  the  Reading-Litera- 
ture Primer  their  reading  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  basal  book  and  incidental  work  from  the  black- 
board. Children  are  taught  from  the  first  to  ap- 
ply their  knowledge  of  words,  to  use  their  store  of 
sight  words,  and  they  are  able  to  take  up  supple- 
mentary readers  while  reading  the  First  Reader. 
The  reading  of  supplementary  books  should  be  car- 
ried on  continuously  from  now  on,  always  using 
material  that  is  a  little  easier  than  the  regular 
reading  in  the  basal  readers. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  what 
knowledge  her  pupils  have  of  words  and  sounds, 
that  she  may  be  able  to  give  them  the  needed 
assistance  in  the  work  of  acquiring  new  words. 
Should  the  subject-matter  of  the  supplementary 
readers  or  class  conditions  require  it,  the  same 
method  of  procedure  in  mastery  of  form  (of  helping 
the  pupil  to  help  himself)  in  giving  him  ample  op- 
portunity to  apply  the  power  gained  in  regular 
reading  lessons  may  be  followed. 

Books  by  Grades. 

While  the  Primer  is  being  read  the  supplemen- 
tary reading  should  be  from  blackboard  as  indi- 
cated. Before  the  first  grade  work  is  completed  the 
class  may  read  the  Haliburton  First  Reader,  Edson- 
Lanig  Readers,  Book  I,  and  the  Art-Literature 
Primer  and  Readers,  Book  I,  in  the  order  named. 
The  second  year  of  school  along  with  the  work  of 
the  basal  reader,  the  Reading-Literature  Second 
Reader,  the  following  books  may  be  read  in  the 
order  given:  The  Haliburton  Scond  Reader,  the 
the  Edson-Lanig  Readers,  Book  II,  and  the  Art- 
Literature  Readers,  Book  II.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  school  the  class  has  not  read 
th  basal  or  any  one  of  the  supplementary  readers 
listed  for  the  first  grade,  it  would  be  an  advant- 
age for  the  class  to  read  these  books  first.  An  easy 
reading  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work 
is  often  necessary. 

For  the  third  year,  the  Haliburton  Third  Read- 
ers, the  Edson-Lanig  Readers,  Book  III,  and  the 
Art-Literature  Readers,  Book  III,  may  be  used 
along  with  the  basal  reader,  the  Reading-Litera- 
ture Third  Reader.  The  teacher  should  use  the  sup- 
plementary books  at  times  when  best  for  the  class. 
For  instance,  in  all  primary  grades,  after  beginning 
the  use  of  supplementary  readers,  the  strength  of  the 
class  and  the  particular  need  of  the  class  should  de- 


termine the  selection  of,  the  time,  for  and  the  use  of 
the  supplementary  readers.  Quite  often  the  classes 
above  use  the  books  of  the  classes  below  for  prac- 
tice in  sight  reading  and  if  classes  have  not  prev- 
iously read  the  books  this  exercises  serves  still 
another  purpose — that  of  furnishing  easy  interest- 
ing material  for  supplementary  work.  McMurry's 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous 
Stoires  are  excellent  additional  supplmentary  ma- 
terial. 

The  supplementary  readers  should  not  take  the 
place  of  the  basal  readrs,  the  Reading-Literature 
Series.  This  work  in  the  basal  readers  should  be 
carried  on  continuously  through  the  grades  and  the 
supplementary  readers  used  only  to  supplement  the 
basal  text  or  to  be  used  as  complimentary  to  the 
regular  work  in  reading.  The  books  on  the  sup- 
plementary lists  for  reading — those. adopted  by  the 
State — the  Haliburton  Readers,  the  Edson-Lanig 
Readers,  and  the  Art-Literature  Readers,  should  be 
a  part  of  the  primary  reading  course. 

These  readers  were  selected  to  supplement  and  to 
complement  the  basal  readers — that  is,  to  complete 
and  to  suit  the  course  selected  both  in  material  and 
method  to  be  used.  Not  all  primary  readers  are  so 
arranged  as  to  content  and  method  to  insure  suc- 
cess when  used  with  the  State  adopted  basal  read- 
ers. 

Besides  the  necessary  drill  in  reading  that  the 
use  of  supplementary  books  gives  the  child,  the 
joy  and  pleasure  that  comes  from  a  realization  of 
independence  in  reading  of  the  ability  to  get  stories 
and  information  from  other  than  the  regular  read- 
ing books,  justifies  the  teacher  in  using  every 
available  means  to  give  the  child  the  opportunity 
to   read   well-selected   supplementary   material. 


POOR  MR.  McADOO! 


Poor  Mister  McAdoo ! 

Think  of  the  jobs  he's  hitched  up  to! — 

The  Treasury,  the  Railroad  crew, 

The  Income  Tax  and  then  a  few. 

Each  week  they  hand  him  something  new 

To  tax  his  time  and  temper,  too. 

He  has  to  know  when  loans  are  due, 

What  source  to  get  his  billions  through, 

What  fund  to  pass  each  dollar  to, 

Which  tax  is  what,  and  who  is  who ; 

What  bonds  to  sell  and  what  renew, 

Which  "trust"  to  coax  and  which  to  sue, 

He  stretches  out  each  day  to  two. 

To  do  the  things  he  has  to  do. 

The  job  would  flounder  me  or  you — 

But  it's  a  cinch  for  McAdoo! 

— Alvah  Bushnell,  Jr.,  in  the  Outlook. 


We  must  keep  for  ourselves  only  what  food  is 
necesary.  We  must  send  to  our  Allies  what  they 
need  and  must  have. — Farmer  and  Huntington's 
"Food  Problems." 


Every  child  should  think  of  himself  as  a  deputy 
food  administrator  to  save  food  and  to  suggest 
means  of  saving  in  each  home. — Farmer  and  Hunt- 
ington's "Food  Problems." 
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NOTES  BY  A  TAR  HEEL  TEACHER  IN  NEVADA  AND  ARIZONA 

Miss    Cornie   Henley,   Willi  ard  School,  Cottonwood,  Arizona. 


As  a  North  Carolina  teacher  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  North  Carolina  Education  ever  since  it  came  into, 
existence,  and  I  have  always  been  glad  to  see  it 
come;  but  I  never  read  it  with  half  the  eagerness 
in  North  Carolina  that  I  do  when  it  reaches  me 
way  out  here  in  the  West.  Not  one  word  of  it  es- 
capes me.  And  how  very  interesting  it  all  is  to 
compare  what  you  all  are  doing  back  home  with 
the  school  work  of  the  West. 

Not  Forgetful  of  the  Old  Home  State. 
I  was  not  nearly  so  much  interested  in  the  school 
law  of  North  Carolina  untih  since  I  have  been 
studying  the  school  law  of  two  other  states.  It 
is  not  altogether  taht  distance  lends  enchantment. 
I  am  sure,  that  every  time  I  read  a  copy  of  North 
Carolina  Education  I  congratulate  myself  on  being 
a  Tar  Heel — on  being  a  part  of  the  folks  that  are  do- 
ing so  much.  The  other  day,  I  was  reading  a  cir- 
cular to  our  Junior  Red  Cross,  when  I  came  across 
this  statement'  "Nine  State  Superintendents  at- 
tend the  conference  at  Washington  and  helped  to 
make  the  Junior  Red  Cross  what  it  is.  And  such 
a  broad  smile  came  over  my  face  when  I  read  be- 
low, "James  Y.  Joyner  of  North  Carolina  says,  'I 
rejoice  in  this  Junior  Red  Cross,'  "  that  my  whole 
school  burst  into  a  laugh.  They  have  learned  how 
devoted  I  am  to  anything  from  which  comes  a 
whiff  of  the  long  leaf  pine. 

Nevada  Has  a  Good  School  System  and  Good 
Buildings. 

Before  I  came  way,  I  had  been  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Jamestown  High  School,  it 
was  never  my  intention  to  withdraw  myself  from 
the  body  of  North  Carolina  teachers.  But  I  was 
Providentially  sent  away,  being  advised  by  my  phy- 
sician to  try  the  West.  As  yet  1  am  not  sorry  that 
I  was  driven  out  here.  Indeed,  I  am  very  thankful 
for  it.  I  have  had  such  wonderful  trips  and  such 
wondrful  experiences  in  this  most  wonderful  part 
of  the  world.  In  my  stopover  of  twenty-four  hours 
there,  I  was  charmed  with  Denver;  and  I  sat  in 
silent  amazement  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Rockies, 
as  I  came  through  them. 

It  was  last  September  that  I  secured  a  position 
in  Nevada,  where  I  learned  many  interesting  and 
valuable  things.  That  state  has  a  good  school  sys- 
tem and  good  school  buildings.  I  visited  the 
schools  of  Elko,  Nev.,  and  was  delighted  with  them, 
before  going  out  to  my  work,  a  rural  school  of 
nine  pupils. 

In  Nevada  "Everything  is  Furnished  " 

In  Nevada  everything  is  furnished  free  to  teach- 
er and  pupils — books,  paper  of  all  kinds,  pen<$ils 
of  all  kinds,  ink,  pens,  clips,  thumb  tacks,  rubber 
bands,  erasers  for  ink,  pencil  and  drawing  clay  of 
all  kinds  of.  drawing  material,  foot  rules  and  scis- 
sors— in  fact,  everything — maps  of  all  kinds,  charts 
a  big  wall  clock,  a  new  Victor  talking  machine 
with  a  number  of  the  best  rcords  and  playground 
apparatus.  Those  things  are  what  I  found  at  my 
school. 


The  teachers  of  Nevada  are  charged  only  half 
railroad  fare  on  all  occasions,  and  all  their  expenses 
to  the  annual  Teachers'  Institute  are  paid  by  the 

State. 

To  Arizona  by  Way  of  Southern  California. 

1  thoroughly  enjoyed  teaching  there,  but  1  de- 
cided to  remain  in  mat  state   only  till  Christmas. 

■  <mie  i  am  out  here,  I  wished  for  what  migiit  oe 
gained  from  the  school  system  of  some  other  state, 
too,  when  1  had  the  chance  of  the  prmcipalship  of 
ine  Willard  School  at  Cottonwood,  Ariz.,  i  accepted 
it  and  came  here  the  first  of  the  year.  Such  a 
magnificent  trip  as  I  had  through  California 
Christmas  week,  stopping  for  a  short  while  at  Sac- 
ramento, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  happen- 
ing in  Pasadena  on  the  first  day  of  the  year!  Just 
in  time  tor  the  New  Year's  Rose  Festival.  These 
New  Year  pageants  are  the  most  splendid  held  in 
the  world.  It  is  worth  crossing  the  continent  to 
see.  No  description  or  pictures  do  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia justice.  Some  time  before  Christmas,  I 
had  noticed  in  the  Literary  Digest  the  statement 
that   Billy    Sunday   had   persuaded   25,000    people 

.  ound  Los  Angeles  that  they  want  to  go  to  heaven ; 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  remark,  "What  a 
slur  on  Southern  California!"  I  thought  when  I 
read  it,  How  irreverent!  But  when  I  passed 
through  there,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  how  like 
the  description  of  Paradise  Southern  California  is! 
Southern  California  is! 

The  Grammar  School,  Music  and  Drawing,  and 
Text-Books. 

I  find  the  equipment  and  the  course  of  study  of 
Arizona  much  the  same  as  that  of  Nevada.  In 
each  state  the  grammar  school  runs  through  the 
eighth  grade.  However,  the  eighth  grade  does  not 
take  up  more  advanced  work  than  our  seventh 
grade,  except  bookkeeping.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  drawing  that  some  of  these  pupils  do  who 
have  had  drawing  all  along.  Music  and  drawing 
are  much  stressed.  The  State  Board  sends  out  the 
questions  for  the  eighth  grade  examination.  For 
a  pupil  to  pass  these  examinations  he  must  have  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  everything  that  he  has 
been  over. 

I  like  the  majority  of  text-books  used  in  these 
states — especially  the  Wentworth — Smith's  Arith- 
metic used  in  Nevada  and  the  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
Geography  used  in  both  states. 

Teaching  History  and  Geography. 

In  connection  with  our  seventh  grade  history, 
in  the  study  of  Revolutionary  War  and  our  eighth 
grade  studying  the  Civil  War,  how  my  pupils  have 
sat  spellbound  as  I  have  told  them  in  detail  of 
North  Carolina's  part  in  those  struggles!  And 
they  have  become  acquainted  with  North  Caro- 
lina's heroes  as  well  as  their  own  "Bucky"  O'Neil. 

In  the  study  of  Arizona  I  have  been  student 
along  with  my  pupils,  and  they  have  taken  me  on 
some  real  and  many  imaginary  excursions  over  the 
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state.  The  other  day  when  we  had  finished  Ari- 
zona, 1  asked  the  class  if  they  would  have  me 
name  and  bound  the  counties  #and  locate  the  county 
seat,  and  they  were  delighted  to  have  me  stand 
and  begin  with  Apache  in  the  northeast  corner  and 
end  with  Yuma  in  the  southwest  corner.  When 
in  Nevada  I  did  the  same  thing,  taking  up  the 
Nevada  supplement  in  the  back  of  the  geography. 
I  did  this  for  my  own  benefit,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  pupils  needed  to  learn  of  their  own  states. 

Arizona  Has  Many  Wonders. 

To  mention  sage  brush,  snow  or  silver  suggests 
Nevada.  Arizona  is  famed  for  its  canyon,  for  its 
Roosevelt  dam,  for  its  petrified  forest,  for  its  larg- 
est unbroken  forest  in  the  United  States,  for  its 
giant  cactus,  sentinels  of  the  desert  as  they  appear, 
scattered  here  and  there,  for  its  tropical  fruits  and 
for  its  long  staple  cotton,  but  first  of  all,  1  should 
say  Arizona  is  rich  in  copper  and  sunshine. 

Bible  Not  Read  in  Arizona  Public  Schools. 

The  regulation  here  that  is  grevious  to  me  is  that 

we  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  nor  conduct 

any   kind   of   religious    exercise   in   school.     I   am 

almost  resolved  to  remain  in  Arizona  till  I  see  that 

w  repealed. 

The  Superintendent,  Too,  Reads  North  Carolina 
Education. 

Referring  to  your  paper  again,  let  me  say  that 
my  North  Carolina  Education  has  not  been  read 
by  me  alone.  While  in  Nevada  the  County  Su- 
perintendent reads  eagerly  each  one  of  my  copies. 
And  right  now  the  County  Superintendent  in  this 
county  in  Arizona  has  my  last  two  copies  and  I 
suppose  he  is  memorizing  them,  for  he  promised 
to  return  them  last  week  and  has  not  done  so. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  WORK  IN  WAKE 
COUNTY. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  by  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, by  the  school  trustees  of  the  Cary  School 
and  of  the  Wakelon  School,  on  which  a  course  in 
elementary  teacher  training  will  be  given  at  these 
two  schools  .during  the  remainder  of  the  present 
school  year.  This  work,  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  the  supervisors,  Misses  Daphne  Car- 
raway  and  Catherine  Vernon,  and  by  John  C.  Lock- 
hart  and  M.  B.  Dry,  principal  of  the  Wakelon 
School  and  the  Cary  School,  respectively,  began 
Monday,  March  25.  Courses  in  school  law,  school- 
room practice,  observation  and  study  of  grade 
work,  and  in  rural  school  management  will  be  giv- 
en. Qualified  students  completing  the  work  out- 
lined will  be  allowed  the  following  credits  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conduct- 

1.  Credit  for  the  professional  requirements  of  a 
Temporary  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate  (valid 
for  one  year).  This  certificate  may  be  converted 
into  a  term  certificate  (valid  for  two  years)  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  by  offering  credit  on  the 
reading  circle  book  actively  on  the  list  required  of 


elementary  teachers  for  the  year  1918-19,  and  in 
addition  thereto  credit  on  one  book  to  be  selected 
from  either  the  optional  or  suggsted  list  of  the 
reading  circle  books  for  the  current  year;  and  the 
further  evidence  of  successful  teaching  experience. 
2.  Credit  for  converting  a  county  first-grade  cer- 
tificate, expiring  in  1918,  into  an  elementary  teach- 
er's certificate  of  State-wide  validity. 


THE  ANNUAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  CON- 
TEST AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  delegates  from  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina  assembled  at  the  Uni- 
versity, April  12  and  13,  for  the  final  championship 
contest.  Ofthe  debaters  114  were  girls  and  150 
were  boys. 

In  the  preliminaries  held  on  the  12th  the  two 
teams  chosen  for  the  final  contest  were  Wills  Stal- 
eyand  Miss  Nellie  Haynes,  of  Jamestown  High 
School,  and  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson  of 
the  Wilson  High  School. 

The  question  for  debate  was,  "Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  pass  a  law  providing  for 
the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes." 
The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  the  Jamestown 
team,  while  the  negative  was  defended  by  the  Wil- 
son team. 

Wilson  won  the  debate  thus  winning  the  high 
school  State  championship  for  the  second  time.  It 
was  in  1915  that  Wilson  held  the  State  cham- 
pionship before. 

The  following  schools,  with  their  representatives, 
won  in  the  first  preliminaries : 

Affirmative:  Graham,  Eunice  Smith  and  Enita 
Nicks;  Greensboro,  Sarah  Brittain  and  Worth  Hen- 
derson ;  Waynesville,  William  Hannah  and  Bryan 
Waltoll ;  Sanford,  D.  Reid  Hodgin  and  Miss  Jennie 
Gunter;  Burgaw,  Mozelle  Weston  and  Herbert  Her- 
ring; Goldsboro,  Ada  Wohlman  and  Eula  Rackley; 
Brevard  Institute,  Lemar  Galloway  and  Eustace 
Leatherwood ,  Concord,  Rebecca  Dayvault  and 
Luther  Hartsell,  Jr. ;  Wendell,  Christine  Whittey 
and  Selma  Perkins ;  Jamestown,  Willis  Staley  and 
Nell  Haynes. 

Negative:  Aberdeen,  Virginia  Ferree  and  Harold 
McKeithan;  Selma,  Lillian  Snipes  and  Elmore 
Earp ;  Wilson,  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Ander- 
son; Brevard  Institute,  Cola  Bennett  and  R.  L. 
Young;  Concord,  Ruth  Crowell  and  William  Lentz; 
Gastonia,  Myrtle  Warren  and  Robert  Boyd;  Hert- 
ford, William  Gaither  and  Mary  Summer;  Burgaw, 
Charlie  Burnett  and  Clifton  Moore;  Jamestown, 
Clara  Craven-  and  Ruth  Reynolds;  Dobson,  Pern 
Folger   and  Evelyn  Folger. 


To  salute  the  flag  is  easy;  to  be  an  intelligent 
citizen  takes  thought  and  time  and  involves  some 
sacrifice. — Kendall  and  Stryker's  "History  in  the 
Elementary  School." 


Administrator  Hoover  tells  the  nation  why  it* 
ought  to  conserve  food,  the  kaiser  never  explains 
the  why  of  anything  to  the  German  people, — Buffa- 
lo Evening  News. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONCERNED  OVER  ADULT  ILLITERACY 


Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  require  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  devi.se  methods  and  promote  plans  for 
the  elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  purpose  of  starting  the  work  pro- 
posed, $50,000  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  H.  E.  C  Bryant,  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent for  the  Charlotte  Observer,  says  the  important 
provision  of  this  measure  is  as  follows: 

"That  the  commissioner  of  education  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  in- 
vestigate the  methods  that  have  been  and  are  now 
used  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  in  teaching  illiterate  men  and  women  to 
read  and  write  and  in  inducing  and  assisting  those 
of  meager  education  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  their  individual  welfare  and 
to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  and  that  he  shall  devise  effi- 
cient and  economic  methods  for  teachin  gadult  il- 
literates and  men  and  women  of  meager  ducation 
in  the  United  States,  promote  plans  for  the  elim- 
ination of  illiteracy,  and  the  extension  of  education 
among  the  adult  population,  and  co-operate  with 
state,  county,  district,  and  municipal  education  of- 
ficers and  others  in  putting  these  plans  into  opera- 
tion." 

Caution  is  taken  not  to  interfere  with  state  or 
city  school  programs.  The  bill  states  "that  the  com". 
missioner  of  education  shall  not  undertake  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  adult  illiterates  and  men  and 
women  of  meager  education  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tory by  co-operation  or  otherwise  without  the  writ- 
ten invitation  or  consent  of  the  board  of  education 
or  the  chief  schoolofficer  of  such  state." 

Selcretary  Lane's  Concern. 

Out  of  the  600,000  men  called  in  the  first  draft, 
betwen  30,000  and  40,000  were  illiterate.  The  prop- 
osition of  illiterates  in  the  south  was  very  large. 
Concerning  this  situation  Secretary  Lane,  of  the 
interior  department,  says: 

"1  believe  'that  the  time  hafs  jcome  when  five 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  education 
of  those  who  cannot  read  or  write  in  the  United 
States.  The  war  has  brought  facts  to  our  atten- 
tion that  are  almost  unblievable  and  that  are  in 
themselves  accusatory.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  5,516,163  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
were  unable  to  read  or  write  in  any  language. 
There  are  now  nearly  700,000  men  of  draft  age  in 
the  United  States  who  are,  I  presume,  registered, 
who  cannot  read  or  write  in  English  or  in  any  other 
language.  Over  4,600,000  of  the  illiterates  in  this 
country  were  20  years  of  age  or  more.  This  figure 
equals  the  total  population  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Delaware.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
varies  in  the  several  states  from  1.7  per  cent  in 
Iowa  to  29  per  cent  in  Louisiana.  More  than  10  per 
cent  of  it  was  in  13  states.  Half  of  the  illiterates 
were  between  20  and  45  years  of  age. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  almost  axiomatic  that  an 


illiterate  man  cannot  make  a  good  soldier  in  modern 
wantare.  Until  last  April  the  regular  army  would 
not  enlist  illiterates,  yet  in  the  first  draft  30,000 
and  40,000  illiterates  were  brought  into  the  army 
and  approximately  as  many  near  illiterates. 

"They  cannot  sign  their  names. 

"They  cannot  read  their  orders  posted  daily  on 
bulletin  boards  in  camp. 

"They  cannot  read  Jheir  manual  of  arms. 

"Thy  cannot  understand  the  signals  or  follow 
the  signal  corps  in  time  of  battle. 

"There  are  (00,000  men  who  cannot  read  or  write 
who  may  be  drafted  within  our  army  within  the 
next  year  or  two.  Training  camps  for  soldiers  are 
not  equipped  for  school  /work,  and  the  burden  of 
teaching  men  to  read  the  simplest  English  should 
not  be  cast  upon  the  officers  or  others  in  the  camps. 
We  should  give  some  education  to  all  our  men  be- 
fore they  enter  the  army. 

"There  is  even  a  larger  problem  than  this  that 
challenges  our  attention,  and  that  is  the  teaching 
of  the  English  tongue  to  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion. Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  speech 
presented  a  picture  which  he  found  in  one  of  our 
cantonments,  as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  the  Foreign  Born. 

"How  practical  is  the  need  of  a  language  in  this 
country  ^common  to  all  tongues  is  illustrated  by 
what  I  saw  in  one  of  the  great  cantonments  a  few 
nights  ago.  In  the  mess  hall,  where  I  had  sat  an 
hour  before  with  a  company  of  the  men  of  the  na- 
tional army,  a  few  small  groups  were  gathered 
along  the  tables  learning  English  under  the  tuition 
of  some  of  their  comrades,  one  of  whom  had  been  a 
district  supervisor  in  a  neighboring  state  and  an- 
other a  theological  student.  In  one  of  the  exercises 
for  the  evening  consisted  in  practicing  the  chal- 
lenge when  on  sentry  duty.  Each  pupil  of  the 
group  (there  were  four  of  'Italian  [and  two  of 
Slavic  birth)  shouldered  in  turn  the  long-handled 
stove  shovel  and  aimed  it  at  the  teacher,  who  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  room  as  if  to  evade  the  guard. 
The  pupil  called  out  in  broken  speech,  'Halt!  Who 
goes  there?'  The  answer  came  from  the  teacher, 
'Friend.'  And  then,  in  as  yet  unintelligible  Eng- 
lish (the  voices  of  innumerable  ancestors  struggling 
in  their  throats  to  pronounce  it),  the  words  'An- 
vance  and  give  the  countersign.'  So  are  those  of 
confused  tongues  learning  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  land  they  have  been  summoned  to  defnd.  What 
a  commentary  upon  our  educational  shortcomings 
that  in  the  days  of  peace  we  had  not  taught  these 
men,  who  have  been  here  long  nough  to  be  citizens 
— and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  brothers  with  them 
— to  know  the  language  in  which  our  history  and 
laws  are  written  and  in  which  the  commands  of 
defense  must  now  be  given!  May  the  end  of  this 
decade,  though  so  near,  find  every  citizen  of  our 
state  prepared  to  challenge  in  one  tongue  and  heart 
the  purpose  of  all  who  come  with  the  cry,  'Who 
goes  there?" 

"If  the  bill  can  be  passed  soon,  special  attention 
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can  be  given  to  teaching  ililterate  men  of  draft  age, 
and  especially  those  who  are  classified  in  Class  A." 

40,000  Illiterates  in  Army. 

In  presenting  his  bill  to  the  senate,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  says:  "This  legislation  is  especially  in- 
tended to  apply  to  men  of  draft  age.  There  are 
about  700,000  of  them  in  the  United  States,  and 
40,000  have  already  been  called  into  service.  These 
young  fellows  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  They 
will  be  handicapped  throughout  their  service.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  Secretary  Lane,  who  will  enforce 
this  measure,  to  reach  the  men  already  under  the 
colors  if  it  can  be  done." 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  empower  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  to  assist  the  local 
authorities  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states  to 
prepare  the  illiterate  men  of  draft  age  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  army  before  they  go  to  camp. 


THE  INSTITUTES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918 

The  Institute  Conductors  began  their  institute 
work  for  the  year  on  April  15.  The  Board  has 
spent  half  the  year  in  office  work,  planning  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  certficates,  forming 
the  reading  circle  and  making  nlans  generally  fir 
the  improvement  of  teaching.  The  schedule  of  in- 
institutes  embrances  fifty-three  coutiens.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  counties  in  which  summer  schools 
will  be  held  will  carry  direct  instruction  to  con- 
siderably over  half  the  counties  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  institutes  for  the 
year: 

1.  Carteret  county  Beaufort,  April  15.  Mr.  Giles, 
Miss  Fulghum,  conductors. 

2.  Duplin,  Kenansville,  April  15.  Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Parrott. 

3.  Cherokee,  Murphy,  April  15,  Mr.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

4.  Madison,  Marshall,  April  29.  Mr.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

5.  Bladen,  Elizabethtown,  April  29,  Mr.  Giles. 
Miss  Parrott. 

6.  "Warren,  "Warrenton,  April  29,  Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

7.  Ashe,  Jefferson,  May  13,  Mr.  Allen,  Mrs.  John- 
ston. 

8.  Brunswick,  Southport,  May  13,  Mr.  Giles,  Miss 
Parrott. 

9.  Alamance,  Graham,  May  13,  Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

10.  Robeson,  Cumberland,  Hoke  and  .Scotland. 
May  27.  Joint  Institute  at  Red  Springs.  Mr.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

11.  "Washington,  Tyrrell,  Hyde  and  Perquimans, 
May  27.  Joint  Institute  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Allen. 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

12.  Craven,  New  Bern,  May  27.  Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

13.  "Wayne,  Goldsboro,  June  10.  Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

14.  Nash  and  Edgecombe,  June  10.  Joint  Insti- 
tute at  Rocky  Mount.     Mr.  Allen,  Miss  Parrott 

15.  Forsyth,  Winston-Salem,  June  10.  Mr.  Al- 
len, Miss  Parrott. 


16.  Anson,  "Wadesboro,  June  24.     Mr.  Highsmith, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

17.  Henderson,    Hendersonville,    June    24.      Mr. 
Allen,  Miss  Parrott. 

18.  Polk,  Columbus,  June  24.     (Exchange.) 

19.  Granville,  Oxford,  June  24.     Mr.  Giles,  Miss 
Fulghum. 

20.  McDowell,  Marion,  July  8.     Mr.  Giles,   Miss 
Fulghum. 

21.  Macon,    Franklin,    July    8.     Mr.    Highsmith, 
Miss  Parrott. 

22.  Alleghany,  Sparta,  July  8.     Mr.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

23.  Wilkes,  "Wilksboro,  July  22.     Mr.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

24.  Haywood,  "Waynescville,  July  22.     Mr.  Giles, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

25.  Catawba,  Newton,  July  22.     Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Parrott. 

26.  Rutherford,  Rutherfordton,  August  5.      Mr. 
Giles,  Miss  Fulghum. 

27.  Columbus,  "Whiteville,  August  5.     Mr.  High- 
smith,  Miss  Parrott. 

28.  Rowan,  Salisbury,  August  5.     Mr.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

29.  Wilson,  "Wilson,  August  19.     Mr.  Highsmith, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

30.  Lee,    Sanford,    August    19.     Mr.  >Giles,    Miss 
Parrott. 

31.  Stanly,    Albemarle,    August    19.      Mr.    Allen, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

32.  Lenoir,    Kinston,    September    2.     Mr.    Allen, 
Miss  Parrott. 

33.  Sampson,   Clinton,  Steptember  2.     Mr.  High- 
smith,  Miss  Fulghum. 

34.  Cabarrus,  Concord,  September  2.     Mr.  Giles, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

35.  Person,  Roxboro,   September  16.     Mr.   Allen, 
Miss  Parrott. 

36.  Caswell,    Yanceyville,    September    16.     (Ex- 
change.) 

37.  Gates,  Gatesville,  September  16.     Mr.  High- 
smith,  Miss  Fulghum. 

38.  Vance,  Henderson,   Septembr  16.     Mr.   Giles, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

39.  Union,    Monroe,    September    30.     Mr.    High- 
smith,  Miss  Parrott. 

40.  Davidson,  Lexington,  September  30.     Mr.  Al- 
len, Miss  Fulghum. 

41.  Lincoln,      Lincolnton,      September      30.     Mr. 
Giles,  Mrs.  Johnston. 

42.  Harnett,   Lillington,   October  14.     Mr.   High- 
smith,  Miss  Parrott. 

43.  Randolph,  Asheboro,  October  14.     Mr.  Allen, 
Miss  Fulghum. 

44.  Pamlico,    Stonewall,    October   14.     Mr.    Giles, 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

45.  Johnston,  Smithfield,  October  28.     Mr.  Giles; 
Miss  Fulghum. 

46.  Halifax,     "Weldon,     October    28.     Mr.    High- 
smith,  Mrs.  Johnston. 


The  rural  library  and  the  traveling  library  offer 
the  best  of  material  for  a  good  teacher's  reading 
circle   this   year. 
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VALUE  OF  PERSONALITY  IN  TEACHING 

By  Supt.  J.  B.  Robertson,  of  Cabarrus  County. 
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What   is   the   difference   between   the   successful 
teacher  and  the  unsuccessful  teacher?     The   ques- 
tion is   too  difficult   to   be  answered  briefly.     And 
yet  if  I  were  asked  to  answer  it  in  one  word  I 
would   say,   it  is   a   difference   in   personality — that 
sum    total    of   those    distinguishing    attributes    that 
reveal  the  true  character. 
I. — Teachers  Should  Be  Neat  in  Apperance. 
Before   a   teacher   speaks   a   word   she   begins   to 
teach.    Her  appearance  makes  a  quicker  and  more 
lasting  impression  than  what  she  says.     Her  very 
bearing  and  manner  counts  for  much.     She  should 
by  all  means  be  neat  and  careful  about  her  dress. 
There    is   no    excuse    for   a   teacher's   just   hanging 
her  clothes  on  herself  in  a  slouch y,  baggy,   don't- 
care  sort  of  style.      Colors  should  blend  and  har- 
monize.    If  the  teacher  be  a  man  he  should  by  no 
means  neglect  personal  attention.     The  evil  effects 
of   an   unshaven   face,   soiled   linen,   an   absent   tie 
and  unpolished  shoes  can  never  be  atoned  for  by 
repentance.     The  teacher  who  is  neatly  and  sensi- 
bly   dressed    with    a    bearing    that    is    becoming    a 
lady   or   a    gentleman,    whose    voice   has    a   normal 
pitch   and   good   quality  will   sell  to   a   school  be- 
fore  the   time    for   teaching   begins,    for   100    cents 
in  the  dollar,  and  this  appearance  if  kept  up  will 
aid  wonderfully  in  keeping  the  mai'ket  normal  for 
any  other  wares  the  teacher  may.  have  to  offer. 
II— The  Teacher  Should  Be  Trained. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  the  teacher  is  born  not 
made.    According  to  history  all  people  except  about 
two   have   been   born.      Teachers   are   born   as   well 
as   other   folks;    but   unless    they    are    trained    and 
apply  themselves  to  their  tasks  they  might  as  well, 
if   not   better,    never   have   been   born.     When   the 
master  mechanic  need  not  serve  through  the  toil- 
some   and   tiresome    days    of   apprenticeship,    when 
the  specialist  and  expert  physician  need     not     be 
trained   in    the   science    of   medicine    and    the    art 
of  applying   drugs  to   the   disordered   system,   then 
the  teacher  need  not  be  familiar  with  the  material 
to  be  taught  nor  the  method  for  teaching  it,   but 
may  reply  on  the  day  of  her  birth  for  her  qualifi- 
cations for  the  complex  task  of  teaching  the  youth 
of  the  land. 

III.- — The  Teacher  Should  Have  Knowledge  and 
Method. 
The  power  and  skill  that  is  necessary     for     the 
teacher  to  have  in  order  to  win  success  comes  by 
her  having   a   knowledge   of  the   subject   she  pro- 
poses to  teach  and  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils  she 


is  to  teach  and  then  enough  method  to  bring  the 
two  into  vital  relationship  with  each  other.     Such 
a  process   is   teaching   and   nothing   short   of   this 
is  teaching.     The  teacher  should  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  recent  and  specific  prep- 
aration of  the  subject  and  the  lesson  for  considera- 
tion.    Such  a  knowledge    comes    from    application 
and  study  and  not  from  birth.     Such  a  knowledge 
comes  from  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
not  from  running  round,  and  reveling,  and  riotious 
living.     The  teacher  who  knows  the  subject  from 
such   application   to   the  work  before   her  will  be 
firm  because  she  has  the  assurance  and  power  of 
one  who  knows  that  she  knows.     She  will  not  be 
a  slave  to  the  book.     But  she  can  watch  the  eyes 
of  her  class  and  rivet  their  attention  because  she 
has  the  feedom  of  the  master  and  the  stock  in  trade 
of   the   rich.     The   student,   the    ever   ready  baro- 
meter, begins  to  take  note,  to  admire,  and  to  re- 
spect his  teacher  because  he  realizes  she  is  mighty. 
This  power  will   begin   to   awaken   an   interest   in 
the     student.      Life     begets     life.     Power     begets 
power.     An   air  of  business  permeates   the   room 
Discipline   is  largely  solved.     School  work  begins 
to  move  and  grow. 

That  teacher  who  teaches  all  she  knows  fails 
When  the  teacher  gives  out  all  she  has  she  loses 
her  class.  Interest  wanes  when  the  bottom  is 
sounded.  Potential  ability  is  the  most  powerful. 
We  like  to  buy  where  there  is  plenty  left.  The 
student  likes  to  learn  where  the  store  house  is  so 
full  of  knowledge  it  runs  over. 

The  teacher  thus  equipped  with  knowledge  as  a 
rule  has  self-control  that  controls  the  student  be- 
cause she  has  the  assurance  that  wins  both  her  own 
confidence  and  the  confidence  of  her  pupils.  Such 
a  teacher  is  sympathetic  and  orderly  because  her 
knowledge  is  mature  enough  to  take  method  and 
crystahze  and  to  classify.  A  teacher  so  well  eqiup- 
ped,  becomes  the  real  teacher,  the  inspiration  the 
life,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the  pupil,  and  not 
the  grumbler,  the  task  master,  the  slave  driver,  the 
time  killer,  the  life  destroyer. 

The  impress  upon  the  child-life  of  some  strong 
personality  that  has  been  developed  by  broad  schol- 
arship and  actuated  by  a  true  heart  can  never 
be  fully  estimated.  It  is  claimed  by  some  think- 
ers that  it  is  more  important  from'  whom  you 
learn  than  it  is  what  you  learn.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  needs  the  influence  and  inspiration  that 
comes  from  some  strong  personality,  some  great 
life. 


READING  AS  AN  AID  TO  STUDY 

By  A.  L.  Bramlett. 


I  once  asked  a  teacher  of  the  elementary  grades 
to  do  all  that  she  could  to  get  her  children  to 
read  the  library  books.  She  said  in  reply  that  she 
would  like  to  do  this  very  much,  but  her  children 
already  had  so  much  work  to  do  that  she  did  not 
feel  like  urging  them  to  do  this  extra  reading. 
She  was  very  anxious  for  her  children,  first  of  all, 


do  their  regular  lesson  work;  she  wanted  them  to 
make  good  students.  Did  this  teacher  know  what 
she  was  doing?  She  certainly  did  not.  She  has 
defeated  her  own  aims.  Parents  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  say  that  they 
want  their  children  to  study  their  school  books,  an*d 
not  waste  time  reading  story  books. 
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The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  library 
record  and  the  teacher's  class  registers  kept  in  a 
small  town  school.  These  records  show  that  last 
year  the  six  children  in  the  fifth  grade  who  did  the 
poorest  class  work  read  only  ten  books.  The  first 
one,  whom  I  shall  call  number  one,  read  one  book; 
number  two,  three;  number  three,  none;  number 
four,  five;  number  five,  none;  number  six,  one. 
Two  of  these  read  none  at  all,  and  two  read  one 
each.  The  six  which  did  the  best  class  work  read 
as  follows:  number  one,  nineteen;  number  two,  six; 
number  three,  one;  number  four,  one;  number  five, 
eleven;  number  six,  ten.  Total  books  read,  forty- 
nine.  The  six  best  students  read  almost  five  times 
as  many  books  from  the  library  as  the  six  poor- 
est. The  grade  numbered  about  twenty-five  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  g  rades  from  seven  to  eleven,  inclusive, 
the  six  who  did  the  poorest  work  read  as  follows: 
number  one,  read  one ;  number  two,  none ;  number 
three,  three ;  number  four,  six ;  number  five,  two ; 
number  six,  two.  Total  read  by  all,  fourteen.  The 
six  best  students  had  this  record:  number  one, 
eigteen;  number  two  (had  weak  eyes),  five;  num- 
ber three,  six;  number  four,  thirteen;  numbr  five, 
four;  number  six,  seventeen.  Total  read,  sixty- 
three.  This  is  also  almost  five  times  as  many  books 
as  those  read  by  the  six  poorest.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  grades  is  about  forty-one. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  about  two 
hundred.  All  these  students  read  six  hundred  and 
three  books.  The  twelve  best  students  mentioned 
alone,  while  only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment,  read  about  twenty  per  cent  of  al  lthe 
books  read  by  the  school.  The  number  of  girls  in 
the  school  was  about  equal  to  the  number  of  boys, 
but  the  girls  read  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  books, 
and  the  boys  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  This 
is  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  The  number  of 
boys  in  the  grades  from  seven  to  eleven  inclusive 
was  only  eleven;  the  number  of  girls  was  thirty. 
This  is,  too,  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  The 
interested  students,  the  reading  students,  remain  in 
school  ? 

I  have  not  the  space  to  mention  the  many  things 
suggested  by  these  figures;  or  to  mention  any  fur- 
ther investigations   along   these   lines. 

A  student  will  not  learn  unless  he  is  actively 
interested  in  what  is  given  him  to  study.  He  must 
have  interesting  books.  Uninteresting  text-books 
have  caused  many  children  to  lose  all  interest  in 
school.  Such  books  also  fail  to  get  them  interested 
in  their  such  work.  "What  are  interesting  books 
for  school  chHdren? 

They  are  books  that  tell  of  something  that  the 
children  have  heard  of  before,  or  that  they  can 
imagine ;  that  have  something  in  them  that  touches 
their  feelings  and  emotions.  An  interesting  story 
of  a  great  man  may  make  a  good  history  student. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  link  between  the  un- 
derstanding, the  consciousness  of  the  child  and  his 
work.  The  right  kind  of  text-books  and  library 
books  will  do  this;  will  touch  his  feelings  and 
emotions.  If  the  books  meet  these  requirements 
they  will  arouse  an  interest,  interest  will  develop 
more  interest,  this  will  widen  and  deepen;  inter- 
est will  develop  ambition  and  initiative,  thing  ab- 


solutely necessary  in  the  make-up  of  a  good  stu- 
dent. The  will  to  do  develops  from  the  inside ; 
it  does  not  soak  in,  neither  can  it  be  rammed  in 
from  the  outside. 

The  only  suitable  books  are  the  interesting 
books.  We  must  let  the  library  books  help  us  to 
get  the  student  hitched  up  "to  his  work."  These 
books  may  overcome  the  damaging  effects  of  some 
of  our  dry  text-books  and  lifeless  teachers.  Some 
authors  are  anxious  to  impart  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  in  their  heads  (often  it  is 
knowledge  they  would  have  forgotten  long  ago 
if  they  had  not  gone  over  it  year  after  year  try- 
ing to  get  it  intothe  heads  of  other  people)  that 
they  do  not  make  their  books  suitable  for  childern. 

Show  me  the  young  student  reading  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  actual  demands  of  life,  "for  cul- 
ture, or  to  better  adapt  himself  to  his  social  en- 
vironment." Children  read  simply  because  they 
like  to  read,  and  nothing  else. 

For  fear  that  one  of  the  editors  of  the  University 
News  Letter  might  see  this — ,and  think  something 
— I  hasten  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  do  our 
bit  for  Uncle  Sam  as  well  as  read  good  story  books. 


RESULT  OF  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST. 

Prizes  wrere  offered  by  the  National  Board  for 
Historical  Service  in  fifteen  States  for  the  best  es- 
says submitted  by  public  school  teachers  on  the 
subject  "Why  the  United  States  is  at  War." 

As  announced,  prizes  were  offered  as  follows: 
Group  A,  For  teachers  in  public  high  schools,  a 
first  prize  of  $75 ;  a  second  prize  of  $30 ;  a  third 
prize  of  $20 ;  a  fourth  prize  of  $15 ;  a  fifth  prize  of 
$10.  Group  B,  for  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools :  a  first  prize  of  $75 ;  a  scond  prize  of  $25 ; 
and  five  third  prizes  of  $10  each. 

Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  to  the  North 
Carolina  Historial  Commission,  had  charge  of  the 
contests  in  North  Carolina.  The  committees  selected 
to  judge  the  relative  merits  of  the  essays  were : 

Group  A:  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson,  Wake  Forest 
College ;  Dr.  J.  M.  McConnell,  Davidson  College. 

Group  B:  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  Collge, 
Durham;  Prof.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Normal  College, 
Greensboro ;  Dr.  T.  P.  Harrison,  State  A.  and  E. 
College,  West  Raleigh. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following 
teachers: 

Group  A:  First  Prize:  John  P.  Wynne,  State 
High  School,  Atkinson. 

Second  Prize:  Mary  Bobbitt  Powell,  High  School, 
Roanoke  Rapids. 

Third  Prize:  D.  J.  Walker,  High  School.  Gibson. 

Fourth  Prize:  Nannie  Hart,  High  School  Moores- 
ville. 

Fifth  Prize:  Margaret  Adeline  Wright,  High 
School,  Rocky  Mount. 

Group  B :  First  Prize :  Z.  D.  McWhorter,  Wallace. 

Second  Prize:   Cordelia  Camp,  Chapel  Hill. 

Third  Prizes:  Xielia  M.  Smith,  Winton ;  Mary 
Lee  Utley,  Pittsboro ;  Meta  Swain  Liles,  Speed ; 
Beulah  Hedrick,  Elizabeth  City  (Center  Hill  School. 
Tyner)  ;  Norma  Burwell,  Rockingham. 
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No,  Maud,  children  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  literary  in  a  four-months'  school  taught  by 
a  second-grade  teacher. 


Xow  is  the  time  to  start  the  campaign  for  a  six 
months'  school  term.  "We  must  carry  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  next  November. 


Lenoir  County  joins  the  list  of  those  that  believe 
in  raising  more  taxes  for  schools.  A  county-wide 
election  will  be  held  on  May  18th.  The  counties 
so  far  reported  are  Beaufort,  Franklin,  Harnett, 
Johnston,  Lenoir,  and  "Wake. 


How  many  teachers  in  North  Carolina  know  that 
cheese-making  is  becoming  an  important  industry? 
And  this  leads  to  another  question :  How  many 
teachers  know  how  cheese  is  made  and  can  give 
the  children  and  parents  of  a  community  some  in- 
struction along  this  line? 


Another  County  Superintendent  goes  to  the  war. 
Superintendent  P.  L.  Feezor,  of  Davidson  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  army,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Hasty, 
principal  of  Churchland  High  School  of  Davidson 
County,  has  been  chosen  superintendent.  Superin- 
tendent Hasty  has  already  done  good  service  in 
his  county  and  is  qualified  to  promote  educational 
progress. 


Since  January  1,  eleven  states  have  ratified  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  for  National  Prohibi- 
tion. They  are :  Mississippi,  January  8 ;  Virginia, 
January  11 ;  Kentucky,  January  14 ;  South"  Caro- 
lina, January  25;  North  Dakota,  January  25;  Mary- 
land, February  13;  Montana,  February  IB;  Texas, 
February  28 ;  Delaware,  March  18,  South  Dakota, 
March  20,  and  Massachusetts  (about  April  1). 


In  many  counties,  patrons  of  the  schools  seeing 
the  need  of  paying  the  teachers  more  money,  have 
made  up  sums  from  private  subscriptions  and  not 
only  increased  the  teachers'  monthly  salary,  but 
have  actually  increased  the  length  of  the  school 
term.     This  is  right. 


Beaufort  County  goes  over  the  top !  In  the  elec- 
tion for  the  county-wide  tax  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  school  term  and  the  salary  of  teachers,  Beau- 
fort County  won.  This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
Coiinty  Superintendent  and  officers  and  teachers 
who  carried  on  the  fight  for  the  children.  "What 
countv  will  be  next? 


"Winston-Salem  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  school 
building  on  account  of  fire.  The  County  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  being  held  in  the  "West 
End  School  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  build- 
ing was  on  fire.  Fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost. 
This  school  building  was  the  first  one  to  be  erected 
after  the  adoption  of  the  graded  school  system. 


GOLDSBORO  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS. 

Goldsboro  has  begun  a  campaign  for  more  money 
and  for  better  buildings.  In  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  Goldsboro,  the  trustees  and  a 
citizens  committee  say  that  certain  buildings  are 
out  of  date  and  dangerous  and  that  new  buildings 
must  be  erected.  As  to  the  tax  rate  and  more  money 
for  teachers,  the  circular  says : 

"The  present  general  township  tax  rate  of  33  1-3 
cents  has  stood  for  several  years  and  during  this 
time  the  school  has  been  growing  steadily,  neces- 
sitating an  increase  in  teachers.  During  this  year 
five  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  and 
others  will  be  added  next  year.  An  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  avoided  if  we 
wish  to  hold  them,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  avoided 
if  we  are  willing  to  treat  them  justly.  The  day 
laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  man  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  is  demanding,  and  with  justice, 
that  his  wages  be  increased  because  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  he  cannot  pay  his  living  ex- 
pnses  on  the  wages  that  have  heretofore  existed. 
This  condition  applies  with  full  force  to  the  teach- 
ers and  is  really  more  necessary  with  them  because 
they  are  only  employed  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
vear. ' ' 


HOW  THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES  STAND  ON 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  two  political  parties  have  met  and  declared 
themselves.  "While  they  may  differ  in  many  ques- 
tions, there  is  no  difference  when  it  comes  to  de- 
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claring  for  more  money  for  schools.     Read  the  two, 
pay  your  taxes,  and  take  your  choice. 
The  Democratic  platform  says: 

"Education  was  never  more  necessary  than  in 
this  time  of  jeopardized  civilization  for  prepara- 
tion of  our  children  for  the  larger  responsibilitis 
and  duties,  for  the  fiercer  competition  for  the  hard- 
er tasks  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment  that 
are  sure  to  follow  this  world-wide  war,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  our  boys  at  the  front 
and  their  allies  are  fighting  and  dying  to  win. 

"That  the  Dmocratic  party  renews  its  pledge 
to  the  fullest  support  of  the  public  schools,  pledges 
its  support  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  for  a 
six  months'  school  term,  and  calls  upon  all  patriotic 
citizens  of  the  State  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tion, to  vote  for  this  amendmnt  as  a  patriotic  duty 
+o  the  present  and  future  generations  of  North 
Carolina  children. 

"Recognizing  the  increased  cost  of  living,  we 
pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment  of  laws  that  will 
secure  to  the  school  teachers  of  the  State  a  just  in- 
crease in  salaries." 

The  Republican  platform  says: 

"The  advantages  of  education  were  never  more 
necessary  than  bow  for  the  preparation  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  for  the  larger  duties  and  re- 
•io  nihilities  and  the  fiercer  competition  in  all  the 
activities  of  life  that  are  sure  to  follow  this  world- 
wide war." 

"The  Republican  party  of  North  Carolina  there- 
fore heartily  favors  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  State  securing  a  six  months'  school 
term  in  every  school  district  of  the  State. 

"We  hartily  favor  better  pay  for  all  our  public 
school  teachers  and  declare  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  in  the  pay  of  teachers  of  equal 
grades,  whether  male  or  female." 

The  Republicans  make  a  slight  departure  from 
this  bipartisan  unanimity  when  they  say  they 
favor  "the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  in  the 
public  schools  by  the  State."  Moreover,  they  find 
fault  of  the  management  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tem in  two   particulars.     They   say,   "we   condemn 

■  frequent  changes  in  the  school  books  of  the 
State,"  and  "the  loose  method  of  handling  the 
funds  of  the  State  as  provided  by  the  State  admin- 
istration." 

Since  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  and  since  partisan 
strife  in  the  past  has  been  so  bitter,  the  Republicans 
came  as  near  endorsing  the  present  administration 
as  it  dared  to  do.  Free  text-books  just  now,  the 
Republicans  know,  is  out  of  the  question  and  text- 
books are  not  frequently  changed. 

The  "loose  handling  of  funds"  is  one  of  those 
generous   condemnations   that   is   without   point    or 
proof.     Therefore,  we  may  congratulate  the  Sta+e 
Department  for  winning  the  support  of  both  polit 
ical  parties. 


PLANS  FOR  A  MIDSUMMER  DRIVE  AGAINST 
ADULT  ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  director  of  schools  for 
teaching  adult  illiteracy,  is  planning  a  midsummer 
drive  against  adult  illiteracy. 

During  the  coming  vacation  months  some  of  our 
very  best  teachers  will  be  available  for  at  lea'st  one 
month's  work.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because 
of  the  urgent  need  for  the  work,  the  State  Depart- 
mnt  is  making  the  following  plans  for  a  drive 
against  illiteracy: 

Let  each  teacher  have  one  or  two  centers  where 
she  will  teach  adult  illiterates.  Twelve  sessions  of 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  hours  actual  teaching 
at  each  center  will  be  termed  one  month's  work. 
Twenty  dollars  will  be  appropriated  from  the  State 
fund  for  teaching  illiterates  for  one  month's  work 
with  an  enrollment  of  10  illiterates  more  than  14 
years  old.  Four  dollars  extra  per  month  will  be 
paid  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  in  excess 
of  10.  The  entire  appropriation  from  the  State 
fund  must  be  duplicated  by  an  equal  amount  from 
county,  local,  or  individual  funds. 

Please  note  the  above  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
one  teacher  to  have  two  schools  running  at  the 
same  time,  giving  three  nights  per  week  to  each. 
This  would  enable  the  teacher  to  make  $80  per 
month,  provided  an  enrollment  of  10  is  made  at 
each  school.  If  less  than  10  be  enrolled  at  each 
school,  both  enrollments  may  make  10,  for  which 
$20  from  the  State  fund  may  be  appropriated,  plus 
th  $4.00  bonus  for  each  pupil  in  excess  of  the  10  in 
average  attendance  in  both  schools. 

If  pupils  and  teacher  find  it  more  convenient,  the 
sessions  of  school  might  be  in  daytime  in  place  of 
night.  If  a  teacher  gives  as  many  as  12  regular 
lessons  to  an  adult  illiterate  in  the  home,  that  one 
may  be  included  in  the  teacher's  report  as  one  en- 
rolled with  a  perfect  average  attendance  for  the 
month.  You  will  probably  find  that  you  have 
many  over  14  years  in  your  county  who  can  read 
and  write  their  own  names,  but  who  can  read  only 
a  few  easy  words — these  should  be  brought  into  the 
schools  as  illiterates. 

At  the  close  of  one  month's  work  the  teacher 
may  continue  the  work  or  go  into  other  comnmni- 
es,  as  the  conditions  may  determine. 

"We  urge  that  special  effort  be  put  forth 
to  the  end  that  every  young  man  within  the 
draft  age  may  be  taught  at  least  to  read  and  write 
before  he  is  called  to  the  colors. 

For  further  information  consult  your  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  or  write  direct  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelly,  State  Department  of  Education. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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BEGIN  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SIX  MONTHS' 
SCHOOL  TERM. 

A  few  counties  have  shown  deep  concern  for  the 
education  of  the  children  and  have  called  elec- 
tions to  increase  the  tax  rate.  A  few  cities  have 
shown  the  same  concern  and  have  called  elections 
to  increase  the  tax  rate.  However,  these  are  few 
instances.  We  are  still  facing  the  serious  problem 
in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  of  a 
shortage  of  teachers,  the  closing  of  schools,  and  a 
diminished  school  term,  because  the  old  tax  rate 
d  the  old  district  apportionment  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

During  the  Civil  War  a  pressure  was  made  upon 
Governor  Vance  and  State  Superintendent  Wiley 
to  turn  the  school  fund  into  the  army  fund.  But 
those  great  patriots  said  that  the  school  fund  should 
not  be  touched,  that  the  schools  must  remain  open, 
that  the  children  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  people  today  are  just  as  patriotic  as  their 
fathers  were  in  the  60 's.  The  danger,  however,  is 
not  so  apparent.  This  seeming  remoteness  of  the 
danger  of  America  is  our  weakness  and  the  dan- 
ger may  in  the  future  loom  up  on  a  much  vaster 
scale  than  even  the  Civil  War  appeared  ^o  be 
because  our  people  are  not  now  so  conscious  of 
it. 

Next  November  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  vote 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  raise 
the  minimum  school  term  from  four  months  to  six 
months.  Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should 
being  that  campaign  now.  It  should  be  discussed 
at  every  commencement  and  the  issue  should  be 
clearly  stated.  Moreover,  during  the  summer, 
every  institute  should  provide  for  discussion  of 
the  question  with  the  teachers  and  on  public  days 
the  citizens  should  be  shown  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying this  amendment. 

The  article  pxiblished  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
"The  Federal  Government  Concerned  Over  Adult 
Illiteracy,"  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  in 
North  Carolina.  We  are  sending  men  into  the 
army  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write. 

They  cannot  sign  their  names ; 
They   cannot  read  their  orders  posted  daily  on 
bulletin  boards  in  camps ; 

They  cannot   read  their  manual   of  arms; 
They    cannot    understand    the    signals    or    follow 
the  signal  corps  in  time  of  battle. 

Such  are  the  dangers  that  we  are  subjected  to 
because  we  were  not  more  concerned  over  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  times  of  peace.  But  now 
in  times  of  war  we   are  in   a   greater  danger  be- 


cause the  funds  are  too  inadequate  to  supply 
schools   even  as  good   as  those  before  the  war. 

We  cannot  eliminate  eliteracy  with  the  means 
at  hand.  A  half-paid  teacher  working  only  a 
a  few  months  at  the  job  cannot  educate  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  two  political  parties  have  gone  on  record 
favoring  the  constitutional  amendment.  This  ought 
to  insure  its  passage.  However,  it  will  not  pass 
unless  those  conscioiis  of  the  need  exert  them- 
selves. Let  the  campaign  open  in  the  institutes  and 
summer  schools.  Let  the  need  be  proclaimed  from 
every  platform,  and  wherever  a  candidate  for  of- 
fice appears,  urge  him  to  advocate  the  constitu- 
tional  amendment. 


THE  ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

After  twenty-five  years  of  great  usefulness  in 
training  girls  of  its  section,  the  Normal  and  Colle- 
giate Institute  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  will 
conduct  a  summer  session  beginning  June  11th, 
1918,  and  continuing  six  weeks,  ending  July  24t, 
Thsi  announcement  is  the  culmination  of  efforts  ex- 
tending over  several  years  by  school  officials  of 
Asheville  and  vicinity  to  improve  and  extend  the 
opportunities  for  further  training  of  teachers  in 
service.  The  cooperation  of  the  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  has  been  secured  through  the  new 
president,  John  E.  Calfee,  who  has  recently  come 
from  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  with  high  ideals 
of  service  both  for  himself  and  for  his  institution. 

The  opening  of  the  summer  session  has  been  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  city  of  Asheville  and  the 
county  of  Buncombe,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Asheville  Rotary  Club.  It  is  planned  to  make 
it  a  permanent  institution,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  are  anxious  that  teachers  in  other 
sections  may  make  use  of  it  in  so  far  as  the  accom- 
modations will  permit.  They  will  maintain  a 
thoroughly  high  grade  school. 

The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  faculty,  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  recognized  schools  and  colleges  and  city 
and  county  school  officials.  The  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  College  at  Greensboro  will  lend  the 
services  of  Br.  John  A.  Lesh,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  education,  and  Miss  lone  Dunn,  the 
head  of  the  primary  department  of  the  training 
school. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors  has  recognized  the  school 
and  announced  that  attendance  thereat  will  be 
equivalent  to  county  institute  attendance  and  equal 
to  attendance  at  any  other  summer  school,  and  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  of 
the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  will  be  accept- 
ed as  satisfying  their  requirements  for  professional 
study.  The  desire  of  the  promoters  of  this  sum- 
mer school  is  to  make  an  undoubted  contribution 
to  teacher  training. 

The  preliminary  announcement  has  already  been 
issued  and  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  di- 
rector, President  J.  E.  Calfee,  Normal  and  Colle- 
giate Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  complete  an- 
nouncement will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


the  practice  of  which  is  So  fine  ana 
fruitful  an  exercise  in  writing  Eng- 
lish. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

A  note  from  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  brings  the  information 
(hat  it  has  been  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  prices  of  a  number  of 
storytellers'  books  advertised  in  the 
Storytellers'  Year  Book  for  1917-18. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  ordering 
or  get  the  new  prices  before  sending 
your  order. 

I  tf  1 
Much,  should  be  made  of  singing 
in  every  school.  The  New  Common- 
School  Song  Book  ( Beckley-Cardy 
Company,  Chicago)  is  a  one-book 
course  in  music  for  schools  of  mixed 
grades  and  is  priced  at  40  cents.  It 
contains  twenty  easy  lessons  in  the 
first  principles  of  music  and  nearly 
150  pages  of  songs  suited  to  school 
use — simple  songs  for  beginners.- 
season  songs,  patriotic  songs,  and 
sacred  songs. 

n    n    ii 

Food  production  should  be  greatly 
stimulated  this  year  if  the  armies 
of  liberty  and  the  peoples  back  of 
them  are  not  to  suffer  from  actual 
want.  School  and  Home  Gardening 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, $1.28  net),  while  prepared 
for  school  use,  is  helpful  in  the  wider 
field  of  actual  production  in  farm, 
garden  and  orchard.  Whether  in 
city,  town,  or  country  the  person  in- 
terested in  growing  more  abundant 
food  crops  individually  or  in,  clubs. 
will  find  this  new  book  teeming 
with  plans,  suggestions,  and  helps 

n    i    i 

As  it  has  held  in  the  past  few 
years,  so  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  the  study  of  history  will 
hold  the  emphatic  significance  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  tremendous 
events  of  the  present  times.  If  the 
importance  of  teaching  history, 
even  in  the  earlier  grades,  has  not 
taken  hold  of  any  teacher  who  may 
see  this  paragraph,  let  him  read 
History  in  the  Elementary  Grades 
by  Kendall  and  Stryker  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  7  5  cents 
net),  and  especially  the  first  chap- 
ter, which  sets  forth  "The  Value  of 
History  in  the  Elementary  School." 
To  the  actual  teacher  of  history 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  chapters  will 
prove  suggestive  and  helpful 

n    n    ii 

Ola-time  Southern  songs  that  call 
back  memories  of  by-gone  days  fill 
the  seventy-odd  pages  of  Echoes 
from  Dixie  (Lloyd  Adams  Noble 
New  York  City).  It  has  strong  pa- 
per binding  and  is  priced  at  50 
cents.  These  songs  of  Home  and 
Country,  of  Sentiment,  of  the  Planta- 
tion, and  Beloved  Hymns  were  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards  (Mrs. 
Hampton   Osborne),  leader     of     the 


Confederate  Choir  of  America,  and 
were  edited  by  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews, who  has  written  a  foreword 
that  every  Southern  reader  will  ap- 
preciate. 

ii     H     IF 

A  compact  and  highly  useful 
little  book  of  128  pages  in  paper 
covers  has  just  been  issued  by 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, at  the  price  of  12  cents,  re- 
tail. The  title  is  Our  Country's  Call 
to  Service  and  the  three  ideas  made 
conspicuous  are  Wfork — Save — Give. 
The  book  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ptudebaker,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Des  Moines,  and  is 
well  described  as  "A  Summons  and 
a  Plan  of  Action  for  American  Boys, 
Gi/rls,  Parents."  The  entire  book- 
bears  upon  the  winning  of  the  War 
for  Democracy  by:  (1)  Conserving 
Food;  (2)  Planting  Home  Gardens; 
(3)  Saving  Fuel;  (4)  Thrift-War- 
Savings  Stamps,  etc;  (5)  Helping 
the  Red  Cross;  (6)  What  Democ- 
racy Means.  It  is  attractive,  inter- 
esting, helpful,  calculated  to  arouse 
action,  useful  for  home  and  school 
IF     IF     II 

With  white  hot  activity,  measures 
for  food  production  and  food  con- 
servation should  be  impressed  upon 
all  the  school  children  and  through 
them  carried  into  the  homes  of  their 
parents.  A  very  suggestive  and 
stimulating  guide  to  the  teaching  of 
food  conservation  is  a  little  book 
called  "Food  Problems"  just  issued 
by  Ginn  &  Company,  New  York.  In 
concrete  fashion  it  illustrate,  or 
guides  the  teacher  in  illustrating, 
just  about  every  form  of  food  waste 
and  tells  why  world-wide  conditions 
make  it  so  imperative  that  food  be 
conserved  as  never  before.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here;  it  also  teaches 
impressively  how  to  stop  waste  and 
how,  by  economy  and  substitution, 
to  conserve  food  enough  to  supply 
our  allies  who  are  so  hard  pressed 
in  battle  for  the  world's  liberties 
that  they  cannot  simply  themselves. 
A  diligent  study  of  this  little  27- 
cent  book  (20  cents  in  quantises 
not  prepaid)  will  help  teachers,  pu- 
pils, and  parents. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Journalism    for   High    Schools,    by 

Charles  Dillon,  formerly  Professor 
of  Industrial  Journalism  in  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultral  College.  Clota, 
119  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Lloyd 
Adams  Noble,   New  York. 

Unique  and  useful.  Tells  high 
school  students  much  about  newspa- 
per organization  and  especially  about 
conducting  their  own  school  paper. 
Supplies  a  good  introduction  to  the 
simpler  forms  of  newspaper  work — 


The  Belgian  Twins..  By  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.  Cloth,  illustrated,  199 
pages.  Price,  60  cents,  net.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Geo. 
graphical  and  Historical  "Twins"  se- 
ries by  this  author.  The  tragic 
story  of  the  Belgian  children  is  one 
of  the  most  appealing  of  the  series.  It 
is  intended  for  the  sixth  grade. 


News  Writing,  by  M.  Lyle  Spen- 
cer, Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English, 
Lawrence  College;  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Cloth, 
xil+357  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net; 
by  mail  $1.3S.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Deals  with  the  gathering,  hand- 
ling, and  writing  of  news  stories  for 
students  of  journalism  and  for  be- 
ginners in  reporting.  The  three 
parts  are  under  the  following  titles: 
(1)  Organization  of  the  Paper,  (III 
The  News  Story,  (III)  Types  of 
Stories.  The  twenty  chapters  em- 
braced by  these  three  parts  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  appendix  of  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  and  an  index.  An 
interestingly  written  and  highly 
valuable    guide. 


Garden  Steps:  Ernest  Cobb,  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.  238 
pages — 94  illustrations.  Price  60 
cents. 

This  book  is  designed  for  syste- 
matic classroom  instruction  in  gar- 
dening. 

It  is  most  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, information  on  any  point  be- 
ing readily  available. 

It  makes  it  necessary  to  spend 
time  in  studying  crops  in  which  one 
is   not   interested. 

It  supplies  special  chapters  on 
soils,  fertilizers,  tools,  sprays  and 
poisons,  to  provide  the  necessary 
background  of  general  information: 
and  it  gives  careful  directions  for 
canning  and  preserving,  to  insure  the 
intelligent  conservation  of  food  sup- 
plies. 


The  American  Revolution  in  our 
School  Text-Books,  by  Charles 
Altschul,  with  an  introduction  by 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Columbia  University.  Clotn, 
xi  +  168  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York. 

A  survey  of  the  teachings  of  the 
school  histories  about  the  situation 
between  Eng'and  and  America  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Citations  are 
given  from  93  school  histories,  nc 
one  of  which  gives  the  full  account 
of  the  sympathetic  attachment  of 
the  two  peoples  that  would  probabfy 
be   written   today,   though   many   of 
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them  teach  that  it  was  an  ill-advised 
autocratic  king  and  not  the  people 
and  leading  statesmen  of  England 
that  plunged  the  mother  country 
into  war  with  her  colonies. 


Everyday  English  Composition.  By 

Emma  Miller  Bolenius,  author  of 
"The  Teaching  of  Oral  English"  and 
"Teaching  Literature."  Cloth  xii-f 
340  pages.  Price,  SO  cents.  Ameri. 
can  Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  object  of  of  this  fine  little  book 
of  busy  work  in  English  is  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  be  "to  improve  the 
speech  and  the  writing  of  the  pupils, 
to  develop  their  ability  to  think 
clearly,  and  to  give  them  standards 
of  appreciation  and  criticism."  Un- 
der the  suggestions  for  teachers  it  is 
declared  that  "The  English  class 
room  should  be  a  combination  of 
laboratory,  shop,  club,  debating 
room,  and  newspaper  office."  With 
rigorous  regard  to  these  conceptions 
has  every  page  of  this  text  been  writ- 
ten. In  the  very  first  lesson  there  is 
simple  and  easy  practice  work  in 
writing  "A  Friendly  Letter,"  in 
which  legibility,  neatness,  uniform- 
ity, margin,  indention,  and  similar 
essentials  of  good  mechanical  form 
are  taught.  And  before  three  dozen 
pages  are  past  the  class  is  up  to  its 
neck  in  oral  English,  giving  atten- 
tion to  voice  improvement,' articula- 
tion, and  pronunciation,  while  on 
page  37  "Talk  1"  appears,  with  this 
request,  "Rise  at  your  seat  and  tell 
the  class  briefly  about  a  topic  in 
Exercise  8.".  The  resourcefulness 
with  which  method,  device,  illustra- 
tion, and  exercise  work  are  invented, 
assembled,  and  packed  into  orderly 
sequence  to  secure  practical  results 
in  utility  and  culture  is  almost  as- 
tonishing. The  book  may  be  used  in 
a  one-year  or  a  two-year  course  In 
the  early  years  of  the  high  school  or 
upper  grades  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

The  Cadet  Manual,  Official  Hand- 
book for  High  School  Volunteers  of 
the  United  States,  by  Major  E.  Z. 
Steever,  III,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  J. 
L.  Frink,  U.  S.  A.  Cloth,  xxxi  +  317 
pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  J.  B.  Lip- 
plncott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  High  School  Volunteers  of 
the  United  States  is  a  national  or- 
ganization. Its  president  is  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  its  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Mr.  George  Creel,  Mr.  How- 
ard Wheeler  and  other  prominent 
men  and  noted  educators.  The  Cadet 
Manual  is  the  official  handbook  of 
the  organization.  The  military  train- 
ing it  provides  for  is  designed  to 
build  character  as  well  as  to  make 
a  better  physical  and  mental  man, 
and  has  an  educational  value  as  weTI 
as  a  national  defense  value.  The 
book  contains  10S   illustrations. 


Food  Problems,  by  A.  N.  Farmer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Evans- 
town,  Illinois,  and  Janet  Rankin 
Huntington,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin.  Illus- 
trated, 9  0  pages.  Price,  2  7  cents 
single  copies  or  2  0  cents  net  in 
quantities,  carriage  extra.  Ginn  & 
Company,  New  York. 

What  we  waste,  its  money  value, 
how  we  waste  it,  how  we  may  save 
food,  how  you  and  I  can  help — are 
some  of  the  topics.  Intended  for 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
but  by  the  alert  teacher  can  be 
adapted  to  the  lower.  Eight  stimu- 
lating chapters  deal  with  the  food 
problems  of  the  world  and  with 
concrete  methods  of  saving.  Valu- 
able suggestions  to  teachers,  many 
arithmetic  problems,  much  useful  in- 
formation relating  to  food  conser- 
vation. Get  this  little  book  and 
study  it  for  your  own  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason. 


The  World     War  and     What  Was 

Behind  It,  by  L.  P.  Benezet,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana. Cloth,  368  pages.  Price,  €0 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Sixty-four  illustrations  and  2  4 
mapg  (six  of  them  in  colors)  aid  in 
teHing  this  timely  story  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  A  welcome  book  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  The 
causes  of  the  war  are  traced  in  the 
struggles  for  liberty  from  the  days 
of  the  Gracchi  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
long  conflict  are  illustrated  in  the 
"constant  shifting  of  the  king-made 
maps  from  Imperial  Rome  to  the 
theft  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1870." 
Just  the  book  for  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the 
light  of  the  world's  greatest  war. 


Advertising  and     Selling  Practice. 

By  John  B.  Opdycke.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 206+xxiv  pages.  Price,  ?.  .. 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 

An  inventive  sort  of  stylist  is  this 
man  Opdycke.  Says  he:  "Education 
never  leads;  it  follows.'"  And  fur- 
ther on  this:  "Adward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way;  fadward,  after- 
ward, the  course  of  education."  And 
these:  "But  advertising  is  read  for 
its  phrase  worthiness;"  "Every  bill- 
board is  a  book  in  capsule;"  "Much 
of  our  literature  is  so  "advertisy"  in 
tone;"  "from  the  epigram  of  Shakes- 
peare to  the  'pepigram'  of  Hubbard." 
But  all  these  sparks  fly  in  the  pre- 
face; the  body  of  the  volume,  be- 
traying no  special  effort  to  be  dull,  is 
yet  text  booky  enough.  That  it  is  a 
text-book,  designed  for  and  well 
adapted  to  actual  use  in  classes  of 
young  students,  will  be  to  some  a 
welcome  peculiarity.  Its  four  lumi- 
nous chapters  on  "The  Development 
of  Advertising  and  Selling;"  "Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Principles;"  "Ad- 
vertising Policies  and  Methods,"  and 
"Se'ling  Policies  and  Methods"  are 
followed  by  a  helpful  and  carefully 
made  bibliography  of  nearly  2  0 
pages  and  a  useful  index.  The  hook 
is  just  published  under  the  copy- 
right date  of  1918. 


School  and    .Home  Gardening,  by 

Kary  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Knapp  School 
of  Country  Life;  George  Peaboay 
College  for  Teachers,  etc.  Clotn, 
xvii  +  353  pages.  Price,  $1.28  net. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Just  out,  copyrighted  1918,  de- 
signed for  practical  use  by  young 
people,  teachers,  parents,  club  lead- 
ers. Has  160  illustrations  chosen 
for  helpfulness  rather  than  for  mere 
interest,  and  garden  calendars  and 
planting  tables  for  beginners.  Sepa- 
rate calendars  for  Northern  States 
and  Southern  States.  Get  this  thor- 
oughgoing and  practical  book,  studv 
it  for  information,  interest  yourself 
in  a  garden,  work  it  for  recreation, 
and  reap  your  reward  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  increased  skill  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  growing  of  things,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  of  raising  your 
own  garden  products  instead  of  ero- 
ing  without  or  enduring  the  high 
cost  of  buying. 


Practical  English  Composition.     In 

Four  Books'.  By  Edwin  L.  Miller, 
Principal  of  the  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Cloth. 
Book  I,  10  4  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
Book  II,  122  pages,  3  5  cents.  Book 
III,  121  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
Book  IV,  132  pages.  Price  4  5 
cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

In  the  first  book  by  letter-writing 
and  in  the  second  by  newspaper  writ, 
ing  emphasis  is  placed  on  narration 
and  description;  in  the  third  stress 
feet;  and  in  the  fourth  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  civic  aspects  of  com- 
position, such  as  argumentation  and 
public  speaking.  This  general  plan 
does  not  forbid  what  is  actually  done 
— attending  in  some  degree  to  all 
these  matters  in  each  volume.  In- 
tended for  the  four  years  of  the  high 
school  or  for  a  hand-book  of  practice 
to  supplement  more  formal  texts  on 
rhetoric  and  composition.  A  depar- 
ture in  the  direction  of  advanced  ex- 
cellence that  is  not  easily  appraised 
too  highly.  Every  page  and  section 
vital  with  the  results  0f  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  essential  thing,  and  of 
is  laid  on  exposition  and  literary  ef- 
the  skillful  handling  of  materials 
provided  by  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  best. 


The  campaign  for  thrift  gardens 
should  take  hold  far  and  wide.  Lend 
a  hand,  two  hands,  and  make  oyu. 
a  prospering  war  garden. 
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Maypole  Dance  with  the  Victrola,  Community  Day, 
State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Alabama. 


Do  you  know  that 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 


furnish  the  best  music  for  plays,  festivals  and  pageants  for  May  Day,  Field  Day  and  all  closing 
exercises,  indoor  and  outdoor? 

Are  you  giving  an  outdoor  fete?  Use  the  Victrola.  There  are  records  for  100  Games  and 
Dances. 

Are  you  planning  an  Eighth  Grade  or  High  School  Commencement?  Teach  your  songs 
with  the  Victrola,  saving  time  and  securing  correct  singing.  Let  the  Victrola  furnish  your 
incidental  music  with  orchestra,  band,  violin,  cello,  harp,  etc. 

Are  you  giving  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream"?  If 
so,  use  the  exquisite  music  of  Mendelssohn.  The  following  selections  are 
not  only  used  in  giving  the  play,  but  are  also  freely  interpreted  by  the 
younger  children  in  mimetic  play: 

35625     f  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — Over-  ["Intermezzo  (After  Act  II)  (Hermia  Loses 

12  in. $1,25  1      ture               Victor  Concert  Orchestra  I      Her  Way,  and  the  Hard  Men  Enter) 

74560     J  Scherzo  (Play  of  the  Elves)  (After  Act  I)  35527     I                           Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

12  in.$1.50  I         Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  12  in.$1.25  |  Nocturne  (After  Act  III)  (The  four  Athe- 

55060     f  Song  (from  Act  II)— "You  Spotted  nians  are  put  to  sleep  by  the  magic  flower    ' 

12in.$1.50(     Snakes"       Victor  Women's  Chorus  I     of  Puck)       Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

The  following  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  played  by  Victor 
Band,  are  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year: 
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10  in.    75c" 


Victrola  XXV,  $75 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


17087     I  Maypole  Dance  (Bluff  King  Hal) 
10  in.    75c  I  Minuet  ("Don  Juan") 

18010     fSellcneer's  Round  (Old  English) 
lOin.    75c  ( Gathering  Peascods  (Old  English) 

1-7-7C1      (Come,  Let  Ufl Be  Joyful  (2)Kulldan- 
io  in     7Sc1     «enNo.2 
Win.    /5c  (Seven  Pretty  Girls  (2)  The  First  of  May 

Suggest  to  your  outgoing  class  that  they  choose  as  their  memorial  to  the  school  a^. 
Victrola  XXV.     No  other  gift  can  furnish  so  much  real  pleasure  and  useful  service. 

Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  New  1918  Edition  of  the  Graded  List? 
If  not,  see  your  Victor  dealer,  or  drop  a  post-card  to  the 

Educational  Department 


»  Coon  (American  Country  Dance) 
f  the  Lake  (American  Country 


17t-fiT  (The  Needle's  Eye  (2)  Jolly  is  the  Miller 
,ftV  «  "S  Looby  Loo  (2)  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and 
10  in.    75c  ^     Barley  Grow 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victrola 


"HIS  MASTER^  VOiCF" 
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To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  ] 
trademark,  "His  Master's  Voice."     It  is  on  all  genuine 
products  of  the   Victor  Talkinn  Machine  Company.  I 
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SCHOOL,   NEWS   BRIEFS. 

The  teachers   and   pupiis     of 


the 


Fremont  graded  school  have  invest- 
ed $2,764.76  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Liberty  Bonds.  In  one  week 
the  children  bought  $2  47  worth  of 
stamps. 

Rutherford  College  held  its  com- 
mencement April  2  0th,  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  schedule,  in  order 
to  aKow  the  students  to  get  into 
their  farm  work.  Every  student 
and  member  of  the  faculty  recently 
subscribed  for  at  least  one  five-dol- 
lar  War   Savings  Stamp. 

The  Bonsai  school  has  just  closed 
a  seven-months  tenm  with  interest- 
ing and  well  attended  commence- 
ment exercises.  The  primary  pu- 
.pils  had  the  afternoon  and  the  high- 
er grades  the  evening.  During  the 
year  this  school  purchased  a  $50 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  and  sold  over  3  0 
War  Savings  Stamps.  One  pupi. 
invested  $100  of  his  savings  in  a 
Liberty    Bond. 

The  Raleigh  branch  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  College  Women 
meeting  April  19th  with  Mrs.  John 
Paul  Lucas,  elected  officers  for  the 
year,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Warren  H. 
Booker,  president;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Carroll,  vice-president;  and  Miss 
Marion  Stark,  secretary.  Miss  Mary 
Shannon  Smith  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Cruikshank  are  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  seven Lh- 
grade  students  in  Wake  County, 
outside  of  Raleigh  township,  will 
be  awarded  diplomas  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  various  schools  this 
spring.  Cary  high  school  with  twen- 
ty-one graduates  to  its  credit  leads 
all  the  Wake  County  schools  in  num- 
ber of  students  passing  the  final 
tests.  Wakelon  is  second  with  fifteen 
graduates.  Fuquay  Springs  has 
thirteen  students  who  passed. 

A  bathhouse  is  being  built  at  the 
pond  near  the  boys'  dormitory  of 
the  Appalachian  Training  School.  It 
will  be  furnished  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  well  fitted  out  with  mod- 
ern conveniences.  Among  other 
things  it  will  contain  a  swimming 
pool,  the  water  of  which  can  also 
be  tempered  to  suit  the  bather. 

On  Thursday,  May  9th,  three 
school  districts  in  Gaston  County 
will  hold  special  elections  on  the 
question  of  levying  an  extra  tax  of 
30  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of 
property  and  9  0  cents  on  each  poll 
for  special   school   purposes.      In  the 


La;. as  district  the  election  includes 
two  issues,  whether  the  voters  ra- 
vor  the  issuing  of  $25,000  in  20- 
year  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  if  this 
issues  carries  it  will  carry  with  it 
the  levying  of  the  special  tax  as 
stated  above.  The  proceeds  from 
the  bond  issue,  if  carried,  are  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  new  school  building  in  the  town 
oi   Dallas. 


The  textile  school  there  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  necessary  and  then 
Mr.  Dean  will  go  to  other  textile  mill 
localities  from  time  to  time  and  en- 
gage in  similar  work. 

Only  recently  a  similar  textile 
school  was  opened  at  Lumberton, 
where  the  United  States  authorities 
are  aiding  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school.     Others  will  follow. 


New  Textile  Schools. 

W.  S.  Dean,  a  graduate  in  textile 
engineering  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering at  Raleigh,  and  who  for 
some  time  has  been  connected  with 
the  cotton  marketing  division  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture, has  resigned  that  position  to 
take  up  work  for  the  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  under  T.  E. 
Browne,  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dean  last  week  began  his  new 
duties  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  a  cotton 
manufacturing  center,  where  he  has 
opened  a  school  for  the  textile  mill 
operatives  of  that  section,  and  will 
teach  those  attending  the  finer  points 
of  the  work  of  textile  manufacturing. 

Three  examination  helps  for  only 
$1.50.  Lusby's     Question     Book, 

Quiz,  and  Stocks  and  Bonds  Made 
Easy.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 

The  Teachers'  Quiz,  a  pocket  siEe 
Normal  question  book,  on  all  com. 
mon  school  subjects,  will  be  sent  for 
50  cents.  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
Grayson,  Ky. 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  GLOBES 

Aids  More  Important  Than  Ever  in  the  History 

of  the  World 

Globes  should  be  in  constant  use  in  the  schoolroom  at  all  times.  Now  that 
the  very  air  breathes  world  relations,  and  that  political  and  industrial  geography 
constitute  such  tremendous  elements  in  the  world  struggle,  the  study  of  globes 
■s  more  important  than  ever. 

In  the  Early  Grades 

a  political  globe  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  teaching  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  as  an  introduction  to  maps.  It  pictures  for  children  the  relative  size  and 
position  of  continents  and  countries,  and  by  its  graphic  portrayal  makes  short 
work  of  the  terrors  usually  incident  to  latitude  and  longitude,  parallels  and 
meridians. 

For  these  grades  our  Plain  World  Stand  Political  Globe,  in  twelve  inch  size, 
jS  widely  used  and  especially  recommended. 

For  the  Upper  Grades 

Besides  the  usual  globe  equipment,  a  particularly  useful  adjunct  to  the  geo- 
graphic outfit  is  the  slated  globe.  < 

In  addition  to  these  models,  we  have  every  other  style  of  globe  that  the 
teacher  could  desire.    Some  of  them  are : 

Relief  Globes  Physical  Globes  Political  Globes 

Slated  Globes  Hanging  Globes  Library  Globes 

The  Jones  Model  of  the  Earth 

(A  deep  sea  globe.) 

Send  for  Map  and  Globe  Catalog  and  let  us  equip  your  school  for  you. 

Chicago        Rand  McNally  &  Company       new  york 
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Trinity's  New  Military  Director. 

Major  F,  P.  Page,  7  5th  Battalion, 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces,  wno 
has  spent  approximately  two  yeirs 
on  the  western  battle  front,  has  been 
secured  to  continue  the  military 
training  inaugurated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege soon  after  the  outbreak  of  tne 
war. 

Major  Page  served  with  the  infan- 
try division  on  the  western  front  and 
saw  all  kinds  of  service  during  his 
two  years  there.  He  returned  U 
Canada  four  weeks  ago  on  sick  leave 
and  is  loaned  to  Trinity  Col.ege  by 
the  Canadian  government.  He  is  a 
well  educated  man  whose  m.litaiy 
lecord  has  been  unusual.  Trinity 
College  considers  itseif  very  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  continue  tue 
mi.itary  training  of  its  students  un- 
der a  man  whose  services  have  been 
such  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  tne 
student  battalion  the  benedt  of  prac- 
tical experience  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal  training. 

The  work  of  the  training  course 
here  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Coman, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  good  results  have  been 
obtained  from  the  work  of  this  re- 
srve  offljcer  who  was  trained  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe.  Final  details  of  the 
plans  lor  the  future  training  will  be 
held  up  pending  the  arrival  of  Major 
Page  on  the  campus. — Morning  Her- 
ald. 


Victor  Music  For  May.  • 

Naturally,  war-time  music  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  current  records. 
Here  are  some  of  the  popular  songs: 
"Every  Stitch  is  a  Thought  of  You, 
Dear;"  "A  Little  Bit  of  Sunshine;" 
"The  Last  Long  Mile" — the.  Platts- 
burg  marching  song;  "Roses  of 
Picardy." 

A  quartet  of  American  iolk-songs 
is  presented  on  a  new  Victor  Record 
by  Maud  Powell.  They  are  "My  O.d 
Kentucky  Home; "  "Shine  On!"  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  and  '  'Kingdom  Com- 
ing." It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
the  talented  violinist  to  gather  to- 
gether here  these  four  highly  char- 
acteristic   American    tunes. 

But  these  items  only  give  a  him 
of  the  months  new  music.  Go  to 
your  nearest  Victor  dealer  and  re- 
quest any  selection  you  wish  to 
hear. 


Lenoir   County   to   Vote  on   Increase 
in    School    Taxes. 

The  county  school  teacher's  $4  0- 
a-month  salary,  out  of  which  she 
has  to  pay  board,  clothe  herself, 
pay  railroad  fare,  and  sustian  her- 
self during  her  vacation  of  from 
lour  to  six  months — is  to  be  in- 
creased materially  in  Lenoir  County 
if  a  special  tax  election  called  for 
May  18  is  carried.  The  election  is 
to  be  county-wide,  the  city  of  Kin- 
ston  and  town   of  LaGrange   partici- 


pating, and,  if  successful,  will  pro- 
vide between  $30,000  and  $35,000 
per  annum  of  additional  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  public  school. 
The  school  authorities  anticipate  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  election.  In 
some  rural  districts  teachers  are 
threatening  to  leave  the  system  or 
forsake  the  profession  entire. y  tin 
less  their  salaries  are  increased. 
Committeemen  and  patrons  in  num- 


erous instances  have  gone  into  their 
own  pockets  to  pay  their  local  teach- 
ers better  wages. 

We  are  making  an  extra  special, 
offer  on  our  correspondence  work  to 
all  teachers  and  students  preparing 
for  examination.  Write  the  Grayson 
Normal  School,  Grayson,  Ky.,  for 
particulars. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

{Xpf.7bA&&  M'gr. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To  more  thoroughly  cover  the  middle  South,  and 
to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  growing  business  in  that 
territory,  we  have  opened  an  office  in  Chattanooga. 
It  will  be  under  the  same  management  as  o  Colum- 
bia Office,  and  will  specially  cover  Tenn.,  Ky.,  Ala., 
La.,  Miss..  Ark,,  and  Okla. 

TWO  OFFICES.    ONE  FEE. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
SUMMER  QUARTER:  June  13-August  23,  1918 

First  Term:  June  13— July  19 

Second  Term :  July  20— August  23 

The  present  unusual  demand  for  moie  highly  trained  educational  experts  and 
their  rapidly  increasing  salaries  justify  the  effort  to  procure  additional  training 
for  educational  leadership  in  the  South. 


Asheville  Summer  School 

OF  THE 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Six  Weeks,  June  11    to  July  24,   1018. 

After  2  5  years  of  fine  service,  this  institution  will  open  its  doors 
for  a  summer  session. 

It  will  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  those  teachers  who  de- 
sire professional   improvement. 

There  will  be  strong  courses  for  all  grades  of  both  elementary  and 
high  school   teachers. 

The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Normal  and  Col- 
egiate  faculty  and  of  heads  of  departments  in  recognized  colleges 
and   normal  schools. 

Asheville's  unexcelled  climate  provides  ideal  conditions  for  real 
summer  study. 

Certificates  granted  upon  completion  of  the  six  week's  course  will 
be  accepted  in  North  Carolina  as  satisfying  the  State  Board's  re- 
ment    for   professional    study. 

Tuition  fee,  $8.00  for  the  term.  Board  and  room  in  the  dormito- 
ries,  $5.00  per  week. 

For  announcement,   information    and  reservations,  address 

President  John  E.  Calfee,  Director 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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The  New  School  House  at  Montrose 

Up  on  the  rise,  not  far  from  the 
railroad,  standing  in  the  wire  grass, 
the  new  school  house  at  Montrose  is 
as  conspicuous  as  the  drum  major 
at  the  head  of  the  brass  band.  But 
make  no  mistake.  That  school  house 
serves  two  purposes.  Tltie  one  for 
which  it  is  planned  is  to  teach  tne 
children.  The  other,  and  one  which 
has  probably  not  been  thought  of 
is  to  impress  forcibly  on  tne  wor.d 
that  Montrose  has  a  school  fu:ly  up 
to  its  needs,  that  it  has  a  lot  of 
live  people  who  know  what  the  com- 
munity needs  and  who  are  willing" 
and  ab.e  to  pay  the  bill,  and  that 
Montrose  has  faith  in  the  prospects 
of  its  future.  The  new  brick  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  eompletest  state- 
ments of  public  confidence  in  tiie 
community  of  anything  in  North 
Carolina. — Bion  H.  Butler,  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 


Cheese  Making  in  North  Carolina. 

The  largest  display  of  soudiera- 
made  chees  ever  seen  in  the  soutu 
was  shown  recently  at  Wilson,  N.  C, 
as  one  of  the  feature  of  a  state  live 
stock  and  dairy  meeting.  The  ex- 
hibition received  particular  comment 

WAR    OPENS      HUNDREDS   GOV'T. 
JOBS   TO   TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  he.d  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  J120U  to  J1S00;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  P226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will 
be   sent   free  of  charge. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on 
the  same  basis  as  during  the  other 
quarters    of    the   academic    year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  grad- 
uate schools,  and  the  professional  schools 
provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 
Instruction  is  given  by  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff,  which  is 
augmented  in  the  summer  by  appoint- 
ment of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other    institutions. 

Special  War  Courses 

Military     Science,     Food     Conservation, 
Spoken   French,   etc. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1918:  First  Term 
June  17 — July  24;  Second  Term  July  25 
— August    30 


A    detail    announcement     will    be    sent 
upon    application    to    the    Dean     of     the 
Faculties,    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHI- 
CAGO, Chicago,   Illinois. 


from  the  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
Journal,  which  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  on  a  commercial  scale  was 
begun  in  North  Carolina  only  two 
years  ago.  The  definite  scoring  of 
exhibits  showed  clear. y  that  North 
Carolina  cheese  grades  unusually 
well,  and  has  led  to  a  plan  for  month- 
ly scoring  contests  during  the  next 
cheese-making  season,  with  trophies 
and  prizes  to  maintain  interest  and 
quality  of  the  product.  The  aver- 
age of  all  cheese  entered  in  the  re- 
cent contest  was  94.7  points,  with 
one  exhibit  scoring  96  and  receiving 


a  silver  cup.  Under  the  new  plan 
for  monthly  contests,  from  two  to 
four  cheeses  will  be  sent  from  each 
North  Carolina  factory  each  month 
to  a  central  point  for  scoring,  and 
after  quality  has  been  determined 
these  cheeses  will  be  cut  up  and  sold 
in  small  lots  to  bring  the  highest  re- 
tail price,  factories  receiving  the 
wholesale  price,  and  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  retail  price 
being  set  aside  to  furnish  a  prize 
fund.  Detailed  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  each  factory's  cheese 
from  month  to  month  will  also  be 
a   helpful   feature   of   this   contest. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

JUNE  11  TO  JULY  25,  1918 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Gardening, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  Manual  Arts, 
Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  School  grades,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher ;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

During  the  1917  session,  the  first  with  the  present  organization, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils  and  51  officers  and  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  582,  together  with  several  ministers,  special  lecturers 
and  citizens  of  Raleigh  who  assisted  in  the  chapel  exercises.  The 
pupils  came  from  6  5  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  five  other  States. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,   address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -         West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  SOUTH 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION  -* 

Six  Weeks,  June   18th  to  July  36th,   1918. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  METHODS  for  KINDERGARTEN,  PRI- 
MARY, and  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Courses  for  ENTRANCE  and 
COLLEGE  CREDIT,  including  the  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  ENGINEER 
ING.      Courses   in   ATHLETIC   TRAINING. 

Special  Courses  in  CONSERVATION  of  FOOD  and  CLOTHING. 

An  interesting  program  of  LECTURES,  CONCERTS,  SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN  and   OTHER  PLAYS,   and   MOVING    PICTURES. 

Unexcelled  summer  climate  in  hills  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  Average 
daily    temperature   for    July,    1917,    76.2   degrees. 

Improved  dormitory  facilities.  Room  reservations  should  be  made 
early. 

Write  for  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OR  FOR  GENERAL 
CATALOG.  Address 

THE   REGISTRAR,   The  University  of   Tennessee,    Knovville,    Tennessee. 
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Declamation      Contest      at      GuilforG 
College. 

The  Eighth  Annual  declamation 
contest  for  high  school  students 
was  he.d  at  Guilford  College  Satur- 
day night,  April  13.  The  young 
lady's  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Wheeler,  of  Burlington,  and 
the  successful  competitor  for  the 
young  man's  medal  was  Julius 
Tickle,  of  Liberty.  More  than  40 
speakers  took  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary contest  and,  as  a  whole,  their 
efforts  were  of  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  medals  were  present- 
ed by  Prof.  W.   H.   Brinton. 

The  following  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  final  contest  in  Me- 
morial hall: 

Miss  Edith  Harrison — The  Vin- 
tage— High   Point. 

Walter  Griffith — Pyramids  Not  All 
Egyptian — Winston-Salem. 

(a)  Tinkers  tSong — DeKoven; 
(b)  Far  Away  in  the  South — Male 
Quartette. 

Miss  Luta  Headen — Mrs.  McDuffy 
oi<    Baseball — Siler    City. 

R.  Otho  Stone — The  Regaining  of 
the  World's   Lost   Legacy — Linwood. 

Miss  Ruth  Henley — The  Minis- 
ter's   Black    Nance — Taylorsville. 

Vocal   Solo — Paul   V.    Fitzgerald. 

Julius  Tickle — Our  Country's  Call 
— Liberty. 

Miss  Gertrude  Wheeler — In  Hoc 
Signo — Burlington. 

Luther  Winchester  —  The  Un- 
known  Speaker — Summerfield. 

Swing  Song — Fred  N.  Lohr — Sen- 
ior-Junior  Glee   club. 

Joseph  G.  Reddick,  Websterian; 
Gertrude   Cronk,   Zatasian,   presiding 

Marshals — Ellen  Raiford,  Phil; 
Deborah  Brown,  Phil.;  Albert  Fort, 
Web.;  Nigel  Marlette,  Clay;  Bernice 
Pike,   Zatasian. 

Judges — Miss  Alma  T.  Edwards, 
Miss  Anna  W.  Roberts,  Miss  Bessie 
V.  Noles;  Professors  Balderston, 
Gue3s,  Brinton  and  Edwards. 


Burlington      School      Superintendent 
Resigns. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  city  school 
board  in  April,  Superintendent  Al- 
bert H.  King  gave  notice  that  he 
would  not  be  a  and:date  for  re-elec- 
tion as  superintendent  another  year. 
The  announcement  came  as  a  shock 
and  a  great  disappointment.  His 
equal  as  a  superintendent  will  be 
hard  to  find.  He  has  been  here  three 
years  and  in  that  time  has  managed 
the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  he 
has  won  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  pupils  and  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  parents  and  board. 

Mr.  King  has  accepted  work  as 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  expects  to 
go  to  France  possibly  in  June  to  take 
up  his  new  work.  He  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
here,  and  his  promotion  will  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  worth.  He  is  a 
man  peculiarly  fitted  to  handle  men 


and  will  no  doubt  find  his  new  work 
especially  suitable. 

He  will  retain  his  citizenship  here 

and  wil  leave  his  family     here  inde- 

, finitely.     He  will  continue  to  manage 

the  schools  until  the  year  closes     In 

May. — News  and   Observer. 


lO  1  Best  Songs 


•® 


Every  teacher  should  write  for  free  copy. 
Try  it  and  you  will  want  it.  Over  2,500,000 
sold.  Thousands  of  Normal  and  Grade 
schools  using  it.  10  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid: $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid;  5  cents  in 
100  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  Cable  Co.,  i2i3Cabie  Bid* ..  Chicago 


THE  UNIVERSITY  °/  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-First  Session  June  11-July  25,  1918 

A  Summer  School  that  Knows  the  Needs  of  Teachers 
and  Oilers  Standard  Courses  to  Meet  Those  Needs 

Courses  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 

Strong  Department  of  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
and  all  required  subjects. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees. 

HIGH  SERVICE-LOW  COST 

For  complete  Announcement  write  to 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  A1DERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  18th  to  AUGUST  1st. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.      COURSES   FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COURSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOtt    ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics,    Psychology,    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Manual  Training.  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Master's  Course, 
Domestic   Science,    Special   School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of   Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training   and    Agriculture. 

Attendance    last    session    from    22    States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
tlcello. 

Preliminary    announcement    In    February. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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Mount      Airy   Loses      Superintendent 
and  Principal. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Prof. 
C.  M.  Staley,  superintendent  of  the 
city  schoo.s,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Wil- 
H*mis,  principal  of  the  city  high 
school,  will  both  give  up  teaching  at 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 
Professor  Staley  will  become  identi- 
fied with  a  knitting  mi.l  industry  as 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  down  the 
State  somewhere,  while  Professor 
Williams  will  go  into  the  newspaper 
business.  It  is  understood  that 
he  has  bought  a  paper  near  Mebane 
and  will  take  charge  of  it  this  sum- 
mer. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  with 
their  families  are  popular  in  Mount 
Airy.  They  have  been  successful 
teachers  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  the  State  is  losing  two  learn- 
ed and  capable  men. — Greensboro 
News. 


War      Courses      for      Winston-Salem 
Schools. 

Wlnston-Saiem,  March  27. — The 
city  school  officials  here  are  having 
prepared  a  text-book  consisting  of 
Wilson's  war  address,  the  addresses 
of  the  leaders  of  the  nations  com- 
posing America's  allies  in  the  war, 
to  be  used  as  a  supplemental  reader 
in  the  regular  course  of  study  the 
last  two  months  of  school. 

The  purpose  is  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  the  war  aims 
of  Amerca. 

The  local  schools  have  subordi- 
nated regular  school  work  to  the 
great   movements   of   the  day. 

Next  week  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  schools  as  liberty 
week,  culminating  on  Friday  which 
will  be  known  as  liberty  day.  On 
Monday  the  attention  of  6,000 
school  children  here  will  be  focused 
on  Red  Cross  work;  on  Tuesday, 
war  savings  stamp  movement;  Wed- 
nesday, liberty  loan;  ending  Fri- 
day, with  liberty  day,  when  the  war 


aims  of  the  United  States  will  be 
emphasized  in  programs  in  all  the 
grades  in  the  schools. 


TEACHERS — GET   GOVERNMENT 
WAR  JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
cut  the  entire  country.  War  neces- 
sitates thousands  appointments.  The 
positions  pay  from  $12  00  to  .$1500; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Frank. in  Institute, 
Dept.  P  22  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will   be  sent   free  of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 3,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Suppl  e'm  entary   Reading 

TWO  IMPORTANT  SERIES 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  READERS 

BY  EVA  MARCH  TAPPAN 

The  Farmerand  His  Friends  Makers  of  Many  Things 

Diggers  in  the  Earth  Travelers  and  Traveling 

Each  illustrated.     50  cents.     Postpaid 

THE  TWINS  SERIES  OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  READERS 

BY  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 


The  Dutch  Twins  Primer 44 

The  Eskimo  Twins 56 

The  Dutch  Twins   56 

The  Japanese  Twins 56 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


The  Irish  Twins 56 

Th;  Mexican  Twins 56 

The  Belgian  Twins 60 

The  Cave  Twins -56 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Boston 
New  York       Chicago 


Before  deciding  upon  your  English  and  American  Literature  for 
the  coming  year  ask  us  to  send  you  something  interesting  about 

METCALF'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

AND 

METCALF'S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


MANY  HIGH  AUTHORITIES  INSIST  THAT  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST 


B.  F".  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA.. 
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For  North  Carolina  Reading  Circles 

Dean's  Our  Schools  in  War  Time — and  After 

has  been  placed  on  the  North  Carolina  reading-circle  list.  A  timely  volume  of  practical 
suggestions  by  which  the  schools  may  make  use  of  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  now  sweep- 
ing the  country. 

Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. 

has  been  made  the  basal  text  for  teachers'  institutes  for  the  coming  year.  It  treats  all 
the  approved  forms  of  oral  and  written  language  work  for  all  the  eight  grades,  devoting 
one  full   chapter  to  the  work  in  rural  schools. 

Sargent  and  Miller's  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw. 

has  as  its  most  unique  feature  its  freshness  of  viewpoint.  Drawing  is  treated  as  a  com- 
mon  and   convenient   medium   of   self-expression. 

Curtis 's  Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country. 

contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  recreation  in  the  rural  home,  in 
the  rural  school,  and  in  the  rural  community. 

Gesell's  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education 

after  a  brief,  historical  sketch  of  the  sciences  in  their  relation  to  child-life,  discusses  the 
genetic  background  with  special  treatment  of  certain  fundamental  factors  of  child  devel 
opment. 

Prices  on  the  above  books,  to  North  Carolina  Reading  Circle  members,  will  be  quoted  0:1 

request. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


The 
Standard 

of 
Perfection 


Hyloplate  is  the  oldest  brand  on  the  market  and  more  is 
being  sold  than  all  others  combined.  We  keep  it  in  stock  3, 
3  1-2  and  4  feet  wide,  both  black  and  green,  and  in  lengths 
up  to  12  feet. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  best  delivered  price. 


THE  SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

JUNE  14--JULY  26,  1918 

The  State's  College  for  Women  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the  State. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  co«t  and  the  unsettled   conditions  resulting  from  the  war  will  cause  hundreds 
of  teachers  to  remain   in  this  State   instead  of  going    away  for  further  professional  training  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  College  is  planning  to  bring  to  the  State  some  of  the  leading  lecturers  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as   using  the  best  talent  that  can  be  secured  within   the  State. 
LECTURERS: 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Dr.  F.  L.  Paxson,  Dr.  F.    P.   Graves,   Miss  Ida   M.   Tarbell,   Miss   Julia  Lathrop, 
Mrs.   Chilton  and  a  number  of  others. 
FACULTY: 

A  large  number  of  our  regular  College  faculty;    Dr.  A.  J.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia;    Miss  Roxana  Steele, 
Columbia;    Superintendent    Archer    and    Principal    O.  A.  Hamilton  of  Greensboro,  and  a  number  of  others. 
COURSES: 

For  teachers  in  all  subjects  in  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  High   School  grades.      Drawing.   Music,   Do- 
mestic  Science,   Business,   College   entrance   requirements.      College  credit. 
CONFERENCES: 

(1)  Food  Conservation — a  conference  for  July  1-G  on  the  problems  of  Food  Conservation — Miss  Jam- 
ison in  charge.  (2)  Community  Service — a  conference  from  July  8-13  led  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  problems  of  community  organization  will  be  dealt  with.  (3)  High 
School  Week — a  conference  from  July  15-20  of  the  High  School  teachers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
problems  of  High  School  teaching  and  management  will  be  discussed. 
RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION: 

Strong  courses  by  expert  workers  in  Religious  Education    with    special    reference    to    the    problems    of 
Sunday-school  work  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
EXECUTIVE   TRAINING: 

Many  of  our  women  teachers  are  being  called  to    executive    positions.      A    .good    course    in    Executive 
Training  will  be  offered. 
TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

A  well-organized  Teachers'  Bureau  at  the  College  is  at  the  service  of  all   students  free  of  charge. 
Observation    School.      Story    Telling.      Games.      Pictures.       Community     Singing.       Attractive     living     ar- 
rangements.     Low   cost.      A   bulletin    giving    detailed    information   will   be  mailed   to   any  one   upon   request. 
Address,  DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.     Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Important  message  to  Jill  Subscribers 

The  next  issue  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  will  appear  the  first  of  September 
as  usual,  no  numbers  being  published  for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August.  As  the  regu- 
lar annual  volume  runs  with  the  scholastic  year  from  September  to  June,  it  is  very  important  that 
you  should  receive  the  early  fall  numbers  promptly  as  they  are  published.  To  make  sure  thai 
you  ivill  get  the  September  and  October  numbers,  send  in  your  renewal  or  new  subscription  just 
as  soon  as  you  can.  If,  as  some  do,  you  wait  until  November  to  subscribe,  you  will  miss  receiv- 
ing these  early  fall  numbers  when  they  are  published  and  may  miss  them  entirely,  for  we  might 
not  be  able  to  supply  them  to  late  subscribers.  The  proper  thing  is  to  forward  your  subscrip- 
tion right  now  in  June  while  you  think  of  it,  and  then  you  are  sure  of  getting  all  the  numbers 
and  of  receiving  them  promptly  month  by  month  as  they  come  from  the  press. 

Single  subscriptions  are  $1.00  a  year;  in  clubs  of  two  to  four  the  price  is  90  cents  each;  five 
to  nine,  80  cents  each;  ten  or  more,  75  cents  each.  If  no  one  at  your  institute  or  summer  school 
is  making  up  a  club  for  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  kindly  have  the  director  notify 
us  and.  suggest  a  desirable  agent.  But  do  not  wait  for  a  club;  subscribe  as  soon  as  you  are  ready 
and  give  the  address  to  which  you  wish  the  early  fall  numbers  sent;  and  then  if  you  should 
change  your  address,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  notify  us  and  indicate  the  month  ivith  which  the 
change  should  begin. 

Subscribe  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION;  it  is  made  for  you;  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  by  the  County  Superintendents'  Association;  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  Institute  Conductors,  and  by  thousands  of  teachers.  L}o  not  think  of  doing  without 
it;  you  cannot  afford  to  reduce  your  teaching  efficiency  by  neglecting  to  know  the  best  things 
relating  to  your  professional  work. 
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Prices  ol  Virginia  School  Supply  Company. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 


SEMI  STEEL 

Single  Double 

No.  1  and  No.  2 $4.75  $6.00 

No.  3  and  No.  4 4.55  5.80 

No.  5  and  No.  6 4.35  5.60 

Hears    and   Fronts •  •   4.15  5.40 


AMERICAN  TUBULAR  STEEL 

Single  Double 

$5.35  $6.60 

5.15  6.40 

4.95  6.2TJ 

4.75  6.00 


RECITATION  SEATS  STEEL  OR  SEMI  STEEL 

4  Feet  Long— $6.50 
6  Feet  Long—  9.60 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD,   BLACK 15c  per  square  foot 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD,   GREEN -17c.  per  square  foot 

SLATE  BLACKBOARD 33c.  per  square  foot 

HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS  CRAYON  (1  to  5  Cases)    $9.50  per  case 

HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS  CRAYON  (6  or  more    Cases)    9.00  per  case 

NATIONAL  DUSTLESS   CRAYON    (1  to  5   Cases)    9.50  per  case 

NATIONAL  DUSTLESS  CRAYON  (6  or  more  Cases)    9.00  per  case 

ALPHA   DUSTLESS   CRAYON 11.00  per  case 

WALTHAM  CRAYON   (25  boxes) 7.00  per  case 

COSTELLO  SEWED  ERASER  5"  and  6" $18.00  per  gross 

COSTELLO  SEWED  ERASER  5"  and  6" $2.00    per    dozen 

VIRGINIA  ERASER $7.50  per  gross 

VIRGINIA  ERASER 75   cents   per   dozen 

SLATED  CLOTH  3  feet  wide  one  side $1.10  per  yard 

SLATED  CLOTH  4  feet  wide  one  side $1.20  per  yard 

OLD  DOMINION  PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM   $85.00   each 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS  No.  12  Wire  11-2"  mesh,  green 15  cents  per  square  foot 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS  No.  12  Wire  11-2"  mesh,  galvanized 16  cents  per  square  foot 


TEACHERS'  DESKS 


No. 
No. 


110 $  8.50 

60 12.00 


No.  66 10.75 

No.  65 15.50 

No.  61   .  __  15.50  No.    62    20.00 

No.  101-2  Roll  Top 24.00 

No.  2  Bookcase $12.00 

-  No.  7-A  Bookcase $15.00 

FLOOR  OIL 

Barrel  Lots   (50  gals) 36c    per    gallon 

Half  barrel  Lots   (30  gals)   : 40c  per  gallon 

5    Gallons    $3.00 

Remember,  these  prices  are  delivered  to  your  nearest  railroad 
station  in  North  Carolina.  Place  your  Orders  Early.  We  have 
large  stock  and  can  guarantee  quick  delivery  of  your  goods. 
Every  article  for  schools  and  colleges. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000  West  Marshall  St.  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  (1)  to 
develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  school 
as  an  institution  in  the  history  of  mankind;  (2)  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  status 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  the  present 
day  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service  in  these  fields 
as  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher;  and  (4)  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  educational  conditions  and  needs 
in  North  Carolina. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  below,  the  schools 
in  the  city  of  Durham  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice-teaching,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  required  work  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. This  work  is  done  under  supervision  in  the 
Durham  City  Schools,  the  East  Durham  High  School,  the 
West  Durham  High  School,  and  the  Trinity  Park  School. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Elementary  School. — 

This  course  is  planned  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Instruction  is  given  in  methods  in 
the  various  elementary  subjects  by  lectures,  readings, 
reports  and  discussions,  lesson-plans,  and  demonstration- 
lessons.  Students  are  expected  to  serve  as  assistant 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Durham. 

2.  The  Learning- Process. —  (1)  How  to  study;  the 
purpose  of  the  textbook  and  the  relation  of  the  textbook 
and  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  (2)  Educational 
psychology  and  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
the  learning  process. 

(3)  T«e  Teaching-Process. — The  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades;  type-studies  in  high-school  and  grammar- 
school   subjects;    lesson-plans;    educational   practice. 

(4)  Secondary  Education. — This  course  is  arranged 
for    high-school    teachers.      Instruction    is    given    in    de- 


partment methods  by  demonstration  work,  lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  Consideration  is  given  to  such 
problems  as  the  arrangement,  importance,  and  time  of 
the  high-school  subjects,  moral  training,  vocational  gui- 
dance, and  other  persistent  educational  problems. 

5.  Educational  Administration. — This  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  principles  of  school  administration,  and 
is  designed  for  superintendents  and  principals  of  city 
and  rural  schools.  Problems  of  school  finances  ana 
their  administration,  the  grading  and  promoting  of  pu- 
pils, retardation  and  its  remedies,  medical  inspection, 
reports,  and  discussions.  Opportunity  for  original  in- 
vestigation of  administrative   problems   is  afforded. 

6.  Comparative  Education. — This  course  consists  of 
a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  reference  especially  to  the  secondary 
school-systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Attention  is  given  to  the  administrative 
organization  of  each  system,  its  program  of  studies, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  other  specific  problems,  such 
as  vocational  education  and  provisions  for  the  training 
and  pensioning  of  teachers. 

7.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. — The 
origin  and  development  of  our  public-school  system; 
what  society  has  demanded  of  the  school  in  history; 
how  educational  practice  has  changed  as  the  demands 
of  society  have  changed;  to  what  extent  the  school  re- 
flects the  life  of  the  people  today. 

8.  General  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins 
with  a  brief  survey  of  present  tendencies  in  education. 
These  tendencies  are  then  traced  and  studied  as  they 
originated  and  developed  from  pre-Christian  and  me- 
dieval influences,  attention  being  paid  particularly  to  He- 
brew, Greek,  Roman  and  medieval  culture,  to  founda- 
tions of  modern  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
changing  conceptions  of  the  purpose,  content,  and 
method  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  changes  have  been  the  result 
of  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social  changes. 
Modern  educational  movements  and  the  contributions 
of  modern  educational  reformers  are  considered. 


No  tuition.    Room  rent  reasonable.    For  further  information  apply  to 

R.  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary, 

DURHAM,  -  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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GOVERNMENT  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  WAR. 


By  William  K.  Boyd,  Professor 
A  notable  feature  of  the  present  world  war  is 
the  extensive  appeal  to  public  opinion  by  all  the 
nations  involved.  Never  before  have  all  parties  to 
a  conflict  so  readily  published  their  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, never  before  have  diplomats  hastened 
to  publish  their  memoirs  and  diaries  before  a  con- 
test ended,  never  before  have  governments  ex- 
pended such  vast  sums  on  propaganda.  For  this 
phenomenon  there  is  a  two-fold  explanation.  One 
is  that  reason  has  a  larger  influence  in  the  world 
than  ever  before  and  since  1914  there  has  been  a 
constant  appeal  to  its  verdict.  The  other  is  the  im- 
portance of  morale,  of  co-operation  and  zeal  among 
both  civilians  and  soldiers.  This  can  only  be 
aroused  and  maintained  by  disseminating  informa- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  factor  is  realized 
when  we  recall  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  the 
Italian  reverses  of  last  year  were  due  to  a  failure  to 
inform  the  average  man,  civilian  and  soldier,  of  the 
issues  at  stake  and  the  policy  of  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand  in  England  and  Prance  where 
information  of  the  plain  people  has  been  cultivated, 
morale  has  not  been  broken. 

Since  President  "Wilson  has  declared  a  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  war  for 
democracy,  it  is  logical  that  our  government  should 
make  known  to  the  people  the  issues  involved.  This 
has  been  undertaken  through  the  coo-peration  of 
two  agencies.'  One  is  the  National  Board  of  His- 
torical Service,  an  organization  of  university  and 
college  teachers  of  history  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace;  the  other  is  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  a  government 
bureau.  Briefly  the  National  Board  has  under- 
taken a  series  of  essays,  addresses,  and  other  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  the  war  and  its  issues;  these 
are  given  free  to  the  public-  in  the  form  of  pamph- 
lets through  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
Never  before  has  our  government  been  so  frank 
and  helpful  in  aiding  its  citizens  to  make  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  national  policies.  The  pamphlets 
are  issued  in  three  groups:  Red,  white  and  Blue  Se- 
ries, War  Information  Series,  and  Loyalty  Leaf- 
lets. To  date  thirty-two  pamphlets  have  been  is- 
sued. Their  titles  arranged  in  groups,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I— Red,  White  and  Blue  Series 

1.  How  the  War  Came  to  America. 

2.  National  Service  Handbook. 

3.  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy. 

4  President's  Flag  Day  Address,  with  Evidence 
of  Germany's  Plans. 

5.  Conquest  and  Kultur. 

6.  German  War  Practices:  Part  I— Treatment  of 
Civilians. 

7.  War  Cyclopedia.  A  Handbook  for  Ready  Ref- 
erence on  the  Great  War. 

8.  German  Treatment  of  Conquered  Territory: 
Part  II  of  "German  War  Practices." 

9.  War.  Labor,  and  Peace:  Some  Recent  Ad- 
dresses and  Writings  of  the  President. 

II — War  Information  Series. 

101.  The  War  Message  and  the  Facts  Behind  It. 

102.  The  Nation  at  Arms. 


of  History,  Trinity  College. 

103.  The  Government  of  Germany.  By  Charles 
D.   Hazen    (Columbia  University). 

104.  The  Great  War:  From  Spectator  to  Par- 
ticipant. By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  (University 
of  Chicago.) 

105.  A  War  of  Self-Defense.  (By  Secretary  of 
■State  Robert  Lansing  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Louis  F.  Post.) 

106.  American  Loyalty.  (By  a  German  of  Ger- 
man Descent.) 

107.  Amerikanische  Burgertreue. 

108.  American  Interest  in  Popular  Government 
Abroad.     By  E.  B.  Greene  (University  of  Illinois). 

109.  Home  Reading  Course  for  Citizen  Soldiers. 
Prepared  by  War  Department. 

110.  First  Session  of  the  War  Congress. 

111.  The  German  War  Code.  By  G.  W.  Scott 
(Columbia  University)  and  J.  W.  Carter  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois). 

112.  American  and  Allied  Ideals.  By  Stuart  P. 
Sherman    (University  of  Illinois). 

113.  German  Militarism  and  Its  German  Critics. 
By  Charles  Altschul. 

114.  The  War  for  Peace.  By  Arthur  D.  Call, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

115.  Why  America  Fights  Germany.  By  John 
S.  P.  Tatlock  (Stanford  University). 

Ill — Loyalty  Leaflets. 

201.  Friendly  Words  to  the  Foreign  Born.  By 
Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  Senior  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit. 

202.  The  Prussian  System.  By  F.  C.  Walcott, 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

203.  Labor  and  the  War.  President  Wilson's 
Address   to   the   American   Federation   of   Labor. 

204.  A  War  Message  to  the  Farmer.  President 
Wilson,  January  31,  1918. 

205.  Plain  Issues  of  the  War.  By  Elihu  Root, 
ex-Secretary   of   State. 

206.  Ways  to  Serve  the  Nation.  A  Proclamation 
by  the  President  April  16,  1917. 

207.  What  Really  Matters. 

Limitation  of  space  forbids  a  complete  review  of 
each  pamphlet.  Attention  is  therefore  called  to 
four.  The  War  Message  and  the  Facts  Behind  It 
consists  of  President  Wilson's  address  to  Congress 
on  April  2,  1917,  with  notes  by  Professor  Ford  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  explain  in  detail 
the  references  by  the  President,  either  direct  or 
veiled,  to  our  relation  with  Germany.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  by  Professor  Hazen  of  Columbia 
is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  German  government, 
showing  definitely  why  there  is  not  democracy  in 
the  German  Empire  and  why  there  can  be  none  un- 
der the  present  regime.  Closer  related  is  Scott  and 
Garner's  German  War  Code  Contrasted  with  War 
Manuals  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France,  a  study  which  shows  the  official  basis  for 
German  schrecklichkeit.  The  War  Cyclopedia  is  a 
handy  compendium  of  information  concerning  prac- 
tically very  event,  man,  or  slogan,  or  issue  relating 
to  the  war.  These  titles  and  all  other  pamphlets  will 
prove  helpful  to  every  individual.  They  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  everyone  interested  in  the  war, 
especially  the  teachers.  No  better  exercises  for  a 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT INVOLVING  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


1.  Conditions  in  different  Sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  so  diverse  that  no.  detailed  policy  will  be 
uniformly    applicable. 

The  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  present 
or  prospective  war  emergency  to  justify  curtail- 
ment in  any  respect  of  the  sessions  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  or  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  nothing  which 
should  serve  as  an  excuse  for  interference  with  the 
progressive  development  of  the  school  system. 
Teachers  and  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  find  ways  of  performing  in  the  schools  some  ser- 
vice having  war  value,  such  as  activities  connected 
with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  War  Garden  Work,  Boy 
Scouts,  War  Thrift  work,  and  the  like.  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  found  to  introduce  into  the 
school  activities  having  real  educational  value, 
which  at  the  same  time  link  up  the  public  schools 
with  the  ideals  of  service  and  self-sacrifice  actu- 
ating our  people,  and  bring  home  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  the  essential 
unity  of  the  nation  in  this  great  crisis. 

3.  In  view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation legislation,  it  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  question  that  in  the  country  and  villages 
all  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  all  boys 
under  twelve,  might  well  continue  in  school  through 
the  summer,  wherever  the  condition  of  the  school 
funds  makes  this  at  all  possible. 

4.  In  the  cities,  there  would  be  no  interference 
with  the  supply  of  needed  labor  if  all  children  un- 
der fourteen  continue  in  school  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  session,  and  through  the  summer  as  well ; 
and  there  would  be  but  little  interference  if  all 
children  under  sixteen  continue  in  school.  With 
reference  to  boys  and  girls  over  these  ages,  the  rec- 
ommendations which  follow  indicate  certain  direc- 
tions in  which  it  is  believed  the  school  program 
may  be  modified  when  necessary  to  meet  emergen- 
cies. Tlie  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  One  of  the  places  in  which  there  appears  to 
be  immediate  demand  for  modification  of  the  high 
school  program  is  in  respect  to  the  need  for  agri- 
cultural labor.  Much  valuable  service  can  be  ren- 
dered by  carefully  selecting  and  training  boys  to 
assist  in  meeting  this  demand.  It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged,  however,  that  each  pupil's  case  be 
considered  individually,  and  no  pupil  should  be  ex- 
cused from  school  for  this  purpose  except  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents,  to  accept  specified 
employment  for  a  definite  term,  under  responsible 
supervision  by  the  school  or  by  other  approved 
agencies  of  the  conditions  of  employment. 

6.  It  would  be  helpful  in  cities,  and  especially 
in  industrial  communities,  if  for  boys  and  girls  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  or  out  of  school  there  could 
be  introduced  certain  definite  courses  looking  to- 
ward a  co-operative  half-time  plan  of  school  attend- 
ance and  employme-nt  throughout  the  year. 

In  General. 

7.  In  general,  it  is  believed  that  wherever  school 
boards  can  find  the  means,  the  present  emrgency  is 


an  opportune  time  for  reaadjusting  the  schools  on 
an  alhyear-round  basis,  with  a  school  year  of  forty- 
eight  weeks,  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve 
weeks  each.  The  schools  would  then  be  in  a  con- 
tinuous operation,  but  individual  teachers  and  pu- 
pils would  have '  the  option  of  taking  one  quarter 
off  at  prearranged  periods  for  needed  change. 

8.  If  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  schools  to 
change  at  once  to  the  all-year-round  program,  a 
much-needed  service  can  be  rendered  in  many  lo- 
calities by  organizing  special  summer  and  evening 
classes  to  train  young  people  for  the  civil  service, 
and  to  train  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  and 
secretaries  for  the  commercial  world.  In  many 
communities  will  be  found  numbers  of  adult  wo- 
men who  are  free  to  avail  themselves  of  special 
training  to  fit  for  various  kinds  of  positions  in  of- 
fice and  clerical  work, 

9.  Some  schools  should  consider  the  possibility 
of  arranging  a  schedule  for  certain  groups  of  stu- 
dents having  a  definite  prospect  of  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  summer  months  would  be 
spent  in  school,  leaving  the  students  free  to  work 
on  the  farms  during  planting  time  in  the  spring 
and  again  during  harvest  time  in  the  fall.  In  still 
other  cases,  particularly  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, time  may  be  secured  for  farm  work  by  omit- 
ting the  usual  spring  vaction,  by  holding  school 
on  Saturdays,  and  otherwise  speeding  up,  and  thus 
completing  the  term's  studies  some  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  usual  date  for  closing  the  school. 

10.  Special  programs  of  the  type  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  should  be  reserved  in  gen- 
eral for  individual  students  or  specially  selected 
groups  of  students  who  have  definite  plans  for 
proper  use  of  the  time  thus  taken  from  the  school. 
In  no  case  can  justification  be  found  for  the  general 
shortening  of  the  school  term  in  the  expectation 
that  some  students  may  find  places  of  useful  ser- 
vice. 

11.  In  response  to  definite  requests  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  schools  should  be  used  from  time 
to  time  for  specific  preparation  of  individuals  for 
immediate  service. 

12.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  urged,  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty,  to  remain  in  school  to  the  completion 
of  the  high  school  course,  and  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  enter  upon  college  and  university  courses, 
especially  in  technical  and  scientific  lines,  and  nor- 
mal school  courses,  to  meet  the  great  need  for 
trained  men  and  women. 


GOVERNMENT  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
high  school  student  could  be  designed  than  a  reci- 
tation or  essay  based  on  one  or  more  of  them.  They 
may  be  had  free  with  the  exception  of  Numbers  2, 
3,  7,  for  which  charges  of  15,  15  and  25  cents  are 
respectively  made.  Address  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Since  the  above  was  written  announcement  has 
been  made  of  an  additional  pamphlet,  Study  of  the 
Great  War,  by  Professor  Harding  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, an  outline  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the 
conflict  supplemented  by  documents ;  it  is  published 
free  of  charge. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  APPLIED 

TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Record  for  Jan- 
nary  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Standard  Educational 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  L. 
A.  "Williams  secured  the  co-operation  of  fifteen 
schools  that  "agreed  to  carry  on  the  work  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  outlined."  Standard  tests  in  read- 
ing, language,  spelling  and  arithmetic  were  supplied 
these  schools  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Two  series  of  tests  were  given  to  each,  one 
in  October  and  the  other  in  March  following. 
The  Result. 

Professor  Williams'  conclusions  are  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fourth  Grade — The  fourth  grade  medians  for  the 
State  are  high  in  speed  reading  and  in  language 
work,  a  very  little  below  standard  in  spelling,  a 
great  deal  below  standard  in  sense  (interpretative) 
reading  and  in  arithmetic  as  concerns  both  speed 
and  accuracy.  The  poor  scores  made  in  arithmetic 
are  particularly  striking.  Not  one  school  reaches 
standard  in  rate  for  addition,  and  only  two  reach 
reaches  the  standard  rate,  but  not  one  reach- 
es the  standard  for  accuracy.  Not  one  school 
standard  for  accuracy.  In  subtraction  one  school 
reaches  standard  rate  of  accuracy  in  multiplication 
or  division.  One  is  impressed,  also,  by  the  fact  that 
while  twelve  schools  read  above  the  standard  rate, 
only  two  schools  reach  the  standard  score  in  ability 
to  interpret  what  is  read. 

Fifth  Grade — In  the  medians  for  the  fifth  grade 
a  condition  similar  to  that  in  the  fourth  grade  ap- 
pears. All  the  arithmetic  scores  are  very  low,  speed 
reading  and  languages  are  above  the  standard.  The 
fifth  grade  spelling  median  is  just  about  standard, 
and  the  median  for  ability  to  interpret  what  is  read 
is  only  a  little  below  the  standard  median.  The 
same  extreme  difficulty  in  working  arithmetic  at  a 
high  rate  or  with  any  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
stands  out  in  this  grade  as  in  the  fourth. 

Sixth  Grade — The  sixth  grade  medians  begin  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  standard  medians. 
However,  the  same  general  characteristics  as  noted 
in  the  two  previous  tables  are  clearly  evident  in 
this  grade.  In  no  ease  does  the  rate  or  accuracy  me- 
dian for  the  State  in  arithmetic  approach  the  stand- 
ard median,  and  in  speed  of  reading  as  well  as  in 
language  the  State  medians  exceed  the  standard 
scores.  The  range  of  scores  and  consequent  aver- 
age deviation  in  this  grade  for  all  tests  is  much 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  grades.  It  is 
prtieularly  noticeable  that  school  C  makes  uni- 
formly high  scores  in  this  grade  as  in  all  others, 
and  that  schools  L  and  E  are  almost  as  uniformly 
low  in  their  scores. 

Seventh  Grade — The  State  medians  for  the  sev- 
enth grade  approach  more  nearly  the  standard 
scores,  though  the  general  characteristics  as  to  rel- 
ative standing  in  the  different  tests  still  prevail.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  seventh  grade  in  school 
E  makes  several  good  scores  in  arithmetic — in  feat, 
exceeds  the  standard  median  for  accuracy  in  the 
subtraction  test. 

Professor  Williams'  Conclusion. 

Commenting  on  the  report  of  each  grade  Pro- 
fessor Williams  says: 


-As  a  whole,  the  work  appears  to  improve 
through  the  grades.  There  is  still  very  great  op- 
portunity for  improvement  all  along  he  line  m 
the  subject  of  arithmetic.  Too  much  emphasis  would 
seem  to  be  put  on  getting  pupils  to  read  rapidly, 
and  not  enough  emphasis  is  placed  on  securing  an 
understanding  of  what  is  read.  There  needs  to  be 
more  intensive  work  done  m  grades  four  and  five 
to  speed  up  all  work,  and  particularly  the  work  in 
arithmetic.  Unless  the  seventh  grades  can  make  a 
better  showing  than  these  results  would  indicate, 
the  b>h  schools  are  amply  justified  in  their  com- 
plaint that  the  elementary  schools  have  not  done 
sufficiently  thorough  work  to  prepare  pupils  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  the  work  in  the  high  school. 

In  all  the  grades  for  all  tables 'it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  scores  as  given  are  medians  tor 
the  entire  system  in  any  given  subject  m  any  par- 
ticular grade.  Of  course,  some  pupils  did  much  bet- 
ter than  the  median  score  shows,  and  other  pupils 
did  worse.  The  median  expresses  the  central  ten- 
dency of  the  system. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  evidently  strong  m 
rate  of  reading.  This  is  a  natural  result  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  type  of  reading  recitation  usually 
conducted  in  the  schools.  The  great  emphasis  is 
ordinarily  placed  on  oral  reading  and  word  drill. 
the  mechanics  of  the  reading  process.  This  sort  of 
work  is  expected  to  secure  skill  in  the  use  of  read- 
ing tools.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  which  has  to 
be^done  in  order  to  secure  the  other  type  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  There  is  danger  that 
this  phase  of  the  teaching  of  reading  will  be  carried 
to  an  extreme  and  that  one  of  the  other  phases,  in- 
terpretation, will  be  neglected.  For  this  reason  the 
second  type  of  test  in  reading  was  given. 

The  need  for  giving  such  a  test  in  order  to  cheek 
up  the  sort  of  reading  instruction  which  is  being 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  State  is  clearly  evident 
trom  the  results  shown  in  this  table.  While  the 
pupils  are  able  to  read  with  rapidity,  as  shown  in 
the  previous  table,  they  are  deficient  in  their  ability 
to  interpret  what  the.y  read.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
State  medians  is  equal  to  the  standard  score  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  scores  are  very  far 
below  what  might  be  reasonably  expected." 

The  results  in  language  were  considerably  better. 

"The  individual  papers  show  that  the  pupils  do 
have  a  very  intelligent  understanding  of  language 
needs  to  express  a  given  thought,  and  perhaps  this 
is  what  language  ability  is  after  all.  Whatever  the 
test  measures,  this  table  shows  that  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  in  this  respect  all  through  the  grades  is 
high  as  measured  by  the  standard  scores:  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  schools  of  the  State  stand  well  in 
this  respect  so  far  as  such  a  measure  is  any  just 
means  of  judging. ' ' 

Likewise  the  spelling  ability  of  the  children  is 
exceedingly  good.  "It  is  noticeable  that  the  ability 
to  spell  seems  to  advance  through  the  grades."  But 
in  arithmetic  the  pupils  "are  both  slow  and  grossly 
inaccurate."  This  applies  to  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division :  and  as  the  pupils  ad- 
vance through   the  grades  they  do  not  improve. 

These   tests   may  not   give   conclusive   proof,   but 
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these  are  only  an  idex  of  certain  existing  condi- 
tions. Some  good,  others  had.  Superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  can  make  tests  of  their  own 
and   they   should   attempt   to    answer    the   question 


that    Professor    "Williams    raises.      Why    are    North 
•  Carolina  pupils  backward  or  below  the  standard  in 
interpreting  their  reading?     Why  are  they  ,lg     - 
ly  inaccurate  in  arithmetic  ? 


SOME  STANDARDS  FOR  JUDGING  READING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Synopsis  of  an  Address  by  P.  W.  Horn, 

In  judging  any  schoolroom  conduct,  the  matter 
of  standards  is  of  great  importance.  What  would 
be  considered  good  teaching  in  one  community 
might  be  considered  very  poor  teaching  in  another. 

The  standard  ordinarly  used  is  that  of  the  very 
best  teaching  with  which  one  is  acquainted  in  any 
given  line.  The  teacher  of  primary  reading  who 
has  never  heard  reading  taught  am-  better  than  she 
herself  teaches  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  she  thinks 
her  own  teaching  is  the  best  kind  of  teaching. 

There  are  at  least  five  characteristics  that  should 
be  found  in  the  reading  of  the  children  in  the  first 
grade  of  school  if  the  reading  has  been  well  taught. 
Thej-  may  be  summarized  about  as  follows : 

1.  The  reading  should  be  in  the  sweet,  simple, 
musical  tone  which  is  natural  in  the  talk  of  little 
children. 

2.  It  should  be  '  the  reading  of  sentences  as  a 
whole — not  the  mere  calling  of  words.  The  old 
drawing  style  of  "I — see — the — cat"'  is  not  reading 
at  all.  It  is  merely  word  calling.  The  little  read- 
er should  not  be  allowed  even  to  start  reading  aloud 
on  a  short  sentence  until  he  has  in  mind  the  entire 
sentence  and  can  give  it  as  whole.  This  involves  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  the  sentence  method  of  teach- 
ing. 


at  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly. 

3.  The  little  reader  should  be  able  by  the  shad- 
ing of  the  tones  of  his  voice  to  bring  out  different 
shades  in  the  meaning  of  his  sentence.  For  instance, 
if  he  is  reading  the  sentence,  "Frank  rides  on  a 
white  horse,'"  he  should  be  able,  by  shading  his 
voice,  to  tell  the  color  of  the  horse  on  which  Frank 
rides,  of  the  name  of  the  boy  who  rides  on  the 
white  horse. 

4.  The  child  should  early  acquire  the  power  to 
master  new  words  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  he 
should  begin  with  ideas  already  familiar  to  him. 
and  the  words  representing  these  should  be  given 
as  complete  wholes  by  the  teacher.  This,  of  course, 
involves  starting  by  the  word  method.  However,  if 
he  continues  to  depend  upon  the  teacher  for  the 
new  word,  he  never  acquires  independence.  As  soon 
as  possible  he  should  become  able  to  pronounce  a 
new  word  for  himself.  To  enable  him  to  do  this 
will  probably  demand  some  systematic  form  of 
phonic  work. 

5.  He  should  be  able,  by  means  of  actions  and 
otherwise,  to  carry  out  directions  given  in  writing 
or  in  print,  without  first  having  the  words  prcr 
nounced   orally. 

K  children  can  do  these  things,  they  have  prob- 
ably been  taught  well,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
exact  method  employed  in  teaching. 


WAR  AND  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Many  home  economics  teachers  in  England  lost 
their  positions  because  of  the  general  closure  of 
schools.  A  correspondent  in  the  London  Times 
states:  '"This  limitation  in  the  number  of  posts  avail- 
able, while  it  has  proved  a  handicap  to  those  women 
with  distinct  pedagogic  gifts,  has  proved  a  blessing 
to  other  women  who  have  approached  domestic 
economy  from  a  wider  standpoint  and  with  a 
broader  outlook."  ....  "' These  women  have  been 
of  just   as  much  solid  advantage  to  the  nation  as 

if  they  had  acquired  teaching  appointments." 

•'Catering  with  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  food 
values,  food  prices,  and  quantities  for  numbers  of 
persons  has  acquired  great  importance,  and  the 
necessity  for  utilizing  substitutes  for  certain  foods 
lias  revolutionized  kitchen  economics,  making  the 
cook  of  conventional  type  and  the  bursar  with  no 
equipment  other  than  prewar  lists  of  foods  help- 
less before  war-food  problems.  The  enormous  in- 
crease in  institutional  food  bills,  partly  due  to  ig- 
norance of  the  mathematics  of  catering  and  partly 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  food  chemistry,  has 
called  for  unexpected  reforms  and  specialized 
knowlege,  offering  opportunities  of  employment 
other  than  teaching  to  those  equipped  with  domes- 
tic training  on  a  wide  basis. 

"Institutional  administration,  rather  than  teach- 
ing, is  likely  to  prove  the  most  lucrative  form  of 
domestic  economy  work  during  the  war — and  prob- 


ably also  for  many  years  afterwards — and  of  enor- 
mous importance  in  conserving  food  supplies.'" 

Another  English  paper  states:  "It  is  evidently 
necessary  that  women,  especially  educated  women. 
should  at  once  prepare  for  the  work  of  organizing 
and  managing  such  work  (.commtmal  kitekensf. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  now  comes  forward  with  a 
most  important  offer  of  special  training  for  this 
work.  The  woman  who  profits  by  it  will  fit  herself 
for  highly  skilled  and  responsible  work  in  the  com- 
ing organization  by  government,  by  local  authori- 
ties, by  food-control  committees,  arid  other  bodies 
of  the  domestic  side  of  great  public  institutions. ' ' 

Positions  as  welfare  supervisors  have  been  num- 
erous. Many  appointments  of  women  supervisors 
have  been  made  and  their  success  has  been  un- 
qualified." One  of  the  duties  of  the  welfare  work- 
er is  "to  advise  and  assist  workers  in  regard  to 
feeding  arrangements;  to  investigate  the  need  for 
provision  for  canteen  facilties  or  any  inadequacy  of 
the  provisions  made;  and  to  supervise  the  manage- 
ment of  such  canteens. 


Join  the  club  at  the  first  institute  you  attend. 
If  no  one  is  making  up  a  club  of  subscribers,  write 
us  for  agents'  terms  at  once.  We  want  a  good 
big  club  of  subscribers  from  every  institute,  sum- 
mer school,  and  teachers'  meeting  in  the  State  this 
summer  and  fall. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


TE  ACH  TEACHERS  HOW  TO  SALUTE  THE  FLAG  AND  HOW  TO 
INSTRUCT  CHILDREN  IN  PATRIOTISM. 


All  Institute  Conductors  should  instruct  the 
teachers  how  to  salute  the  flag.  This  is  an  import- 
ant matter.  Moreover,  they  should  give  the  teach- 
ers directions  as  to  instructing  the  children  in  pa- 
triotism at  least  once  a  week. 

The  following  flag  salute  may  be  used: 

Flag  Salute. 

"I  give  my  head,  my  heart,  my  hand  to  my  coun- 
try- 
One  nation,  one  language,  one  flag." 

or 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  republic 

for  which  it  stands. 
One  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all." 

The  great  and  good  Edward  Everett  Hale  said  of 
the  saluting  of  the  flag: 

"When  boys  and  girls  salute  the  flag,  they  do  not 
merely  express  their  pride  that  it  is  a  flag  honored 
over  the  world.  They  ought  to  remember  that  the 
flag  represents  the  country  to  which  they  owe  duties 
in  every  hour  of  their  lives.  All  the  time  they  are 
receiving  blessings  from  that  country,  and  all  the 
time  they  have  duties  to  that  country." 

A  short  talk  every  morning  of  the  institute  should 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  some  form  of  patriotic 
service.  The  teachers  that  do  not  attend  an  insti- 
tute this  summer  should  plan  for  this  before  the 
opening  of  school  next  year.  Make  a  scrap  book  in 
which  to  paste  clippings  of  suggestion.  Here  is  one 
taken  from  the  School  News  and  Practical  Educa- 
tion. 

"Teach  the  children  the  need  of  everyday  pa- 
triotism; there  are  many  ways  in  which  even  the 
smallest  child  can  show  appreciation  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives.  For  instance,  in  assisting  to  keep 
the  city,  town,  village,  or  country  lanes  and  fields 
clean.  Here  one  may  impress  the  lesson  of  taxa- 
tion; our  citizens  are  taxed  to  maintain  highways, 
keep  the  city  clean,  ect.  If  each  child  assists  in 
keeping  the  streets  clean,  a  less  number  of  men 
will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  hence  less  amount 
of  money  need  be  expended  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. In  obeying  the  laws  strictly  a  child  may  as- 
sist his  country,  and  be  a  real,  loyal  citizen — this  is 
a  definite  example  of  patriotism.  Our  country  does 
not  require  that  we  give  our  lives  for  her  to  prove 
our  loyalty  and  patriotism — this  can  be  just  as  de- 
finitely proven  by  living  for  her.  Teach  the  chil- 
dren the  splendid  ringing  sentiment  expressed  by 
Daniel  Webster:  "Let  our  object  be  our  country, 
our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country. 
And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  itself 
become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  op- 
presion  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of 
liberty,  upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  ad- 
miration forever ! ' ' 

Review  again  the  history  of  our  flag;  tell  of  Bet- 
sey Ross  and  her  part  in  the  making  of  the  na- 
tional banner.     Read  the  poem,     "Betsy's  Battle 


Flag,''  written  by  Minna  Irving.  Have  the  chil- 
dren salute  the  flag  daily;  any  one  of  a  number  of 
flag  salutes  may  be  used." 

Teachers  should  also  collect  a  number  of  patriotic 
poems  for  use.  Quite  a  number  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year  in  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation and  others  will  appear  in  the  next  volume. 

A  BOYS'  FLAG. 

I   cannot   fight  to   save  my  flag, 

Nor  march  in  columns  fine, 
The  heavy  gun  and  sabre 

Need  stronger  hands  than  mine. 

But  I   can  watch  with  loving   eyes 

The  fair  folds  floating  high, 
And  I  can  earnestly  salute 

Whenever  I  pass  by. 

If  I  should  see  my  country's  flag, 
Thrown  down  in  thoughtless  haste, 

Or  trailing  low  in  dust  or  grime 
By  careless  hands  misplaced. 

Right  reverently  I'll  take  it  up 

And  fix  it  in  its  place, 
That  others,  passing,  may  not  see 

Our  colors  in  disgrace. 

I  cannot  fight  to  save  my  flag 

Across  the  ocean  foam, 
But  there  is  much  a  boy  can  do 

To  keep  it  safe  at  home. 

— L.  W.  T.,  in  Primary  Education. 

THE  TRAMP  OF  SOLDIERS. 

Don't  you  hear  the  tramp  of  soldiers? 

Don't  you  hear  the  bugles  play? 
Don't  you  see  the  muskets  flashing 

In  the  sunlight  far  away? 
Don't  you  feel  the  ground  all  trembling 

'Neath  the  tread  of  many  feet? 
They  are  coming,  tens  of  thousands, 

To  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more; 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Olory  goes  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  are  gath'ring   'round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  marching  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  see  the  harbors  guarded 

By  those  bristling  dogs  of  war? 
Don't  you  hear  them  growling,  barking, 

At  the  fleet  beyond  the  bar? 
Don't  you  hear  the  Jack  Tars  cheering, 

Brave  as  sailor  lads  can  be? 
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Don't  you  see  the  water  boiling 
Where  the  squadron  put  to  sea? 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are.  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more; 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Glory  goes  before. 
Prom  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  have  gathered  'round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  sailing  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  hear  the  horses  prancing? 

Don't  you  hear  the  sabers  clash? 
Don't  you  hear  the  cannons  roaring? 

Don't  you  hear  the  muskets  crash' 
Don't  you  smell  the  smoke  of  battle? 

Oh,  you'll  wish  that  you  had  gone, 
When  you  hear  the  shouts  and  cheering 

For  the  boys  who  whipped  the  Don ! 

There'll  be  Yankees,  there'll  be  Johnnies, 

There'll  be  North  and  South  no  more, 
When  the  boys  come  marching  homeward 

With  Old  Glory  borne  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They'll  be  one  'neath  Old  Glory 

After  coming  from  the  war. 

— Selected. 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

George  Morrow  Mayo,  Gunmate  U.  S.  Navy. 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  the  wind  swept  North, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ! 

May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  you  all 
As  the  Sons  of  the  North  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South, 
When  Ave  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ! 

May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  you  all 
As  the  Sons  of  the  South  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  as  one, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France! 

May  the  spirit  o'f  God  be  with  us  all, 
As  the  Sons  of  the  Flag  advance. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  ARITHMETIC 

Tests  and  measurements  applied  to  North  Caro- 
lina schools,  a  report  of  which  appear?  elsewhere, 
show  that  pupils  are  defective  in  speed  and  accuracy 
in  arithmetic  and  interpreting  the  reading.  Profes- 
sor W.  L.  Uhl  of  the  Northwestern  University,  pub- 
lishes in  The  Elementary  School  Journal  a  very 
helpful  suggestion  to  teachers  of  arithmetic  in 
grades  four  to  seven  inclusive. 

"The  method  followed  in  the  cases  to  be  de- 
scribed,'' says  Professor  Uhl,  "was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  Courtis  practice  les- 
sons. These  lessons  offer  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  careful  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  pupils 
do  their  work  in  arithmetic.  That  is,  as  soon  as  a 
pupil  fails  to  do  one  of  the  lsesons  in  five  or  six 
days,  a  case  for  diagnosis  presents  itself.  This  pu- 
pil should  be  taken  to  a  quiet  part  of  the  build- 
ing  and,   by   means   of   the   practice   lesson   upon 


which  he  has  been  working,  be  diagnosed.  The  les- 
sons are  particularly  well  adapted  for  diagnosis,  be- 
cause combinations  of  varying  difficulty  are  placed 
side  by  side.  This  makes  possible  a  study  of  the 
child's  methods  while  allowing  him  to  work  the 
problems  in  their  regular  order.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  that  a  more  nearly  normal  re- 
sponse is  secured  than  would  be  if  skipping  around 
were  necessary ;  another  is  that  pupils  especially 
needing  attention  can  bet  allowed  to  start  across 
the  page  and  work  both  easy  and  hard  problems, 
thus  showing  their  ability  in  both  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. 

In  actual  diagnosis  this  last-mentioned  factor  is 
especially  important.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  is 
working  the  fourth  row  of  problems  in  the  first 
lesson,  he  may  do  the  first  three  problems  rather 
easily,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  problems  with  9"3 
combinations  will  present  such  difficulty  that  there 
will  be  marked  retardation.  If  his  confidence  has 
already  been  secured  by  the  person  testing,  queries 
concerning  his  methods  of  working  these  problems 
may  be  made.  Then  the  following  problems  may  be 
worked;  the  next  two  will  probably  be  "easy."  The 
ninth  problem  in  this  row  has  a  9"4  combination; 
this  is  likely  to  slacken  the  speed  again.  And  so 
on  through  the  list,  one  may,  as  a  rule,  question 
to  find  out  the  method  whenever  a  problem  is 
worked  very  much  more  slowly  than  those  prob- 
lems which  are  "easy."  The  character  of  the  diag- 
nosis will  be  much  the  same  in  case  the  pupil's 
breakdown  has  occurred  with  any  of  the  other  les- 
sons. 

Professor  Uhl  then  gives  examples  of  poor  meth- 
ods, showing  that  students  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
ceal their  methods  of  securing  results  and  only  by 
making  a  study  of  the  individual  child  can  the  poor 
method  be  discovered  and  a  better  method  substi- 
tuted. 


USING  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WAR  PROPAGANDA. 

Nearly  all  the  schools,  country  as  well  as  city, 
are  attempting  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  nation's 
war  propaganda  as  possible,  without  overlapping 
and  duplicating  effort.  State  educational  depart- 
ments have  "tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  using  the 
school  medium  effectively.  In  some  States  definite 
time  has  been  set  aside  for  teaching  war  issues. 
The  following  is  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor  of   California   to   the   schools: 

"To  teach  that  democracy  means  self-control  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  bring  home  more  intimately 
to  our  people  and  our  boys  and  girls,  through  the 
medium  of  our  education  system,  the  purposes  and 
needs  of  the  National  Government  in  production 
and  conservation  of  food  supplies,  I,  William  D. 
Stephens,  Governor  of  California,  urge  upon  all 
school  authorities  and  teachers  that  a  regular  pe- 
riod on  each  Monday  morning,  beginning  January 
7,  1918,  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  ways  and 
means  whereby  each  pupil  can  aid  materially  in  the 
nation's  food  conservation  campaign." 


A  great  many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  June 
number.  Renew  promptly.  One  dollar  a  .year.  By 
waiting  to  join  a  club  you  may  miss  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  numbers  altogether, — two  of  the 
best  of  the  year. 
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The  Institute  Conductors  might  test  the  teach- 
ers' ability  to  interpret  reading  ,and  their  speed 
and  accuracy  in  arithmetic. 


Other  cities  of  North  Carolina  would  do  well  to 
watch  Greensboro's  progressive  spirit.  The  tax 
rate  is  raised  to  50  cents,  and  another  bond  issue 
is  to  be  voted  on. 


Let  all  teachers  lend  their  services  this  summer 
wherever  they  can  help  in  any  way  to  aid  the 
government  in  winning  the  war.  Let  your  name  be 
enrolled  as  a  soldier  at  home,  to  help  the  soldiers 
abroad. 


This  June  number  is  the  last  pre-vacation  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Education.  No  numbers  are  issued 
for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
next  issue  will  be  the  September  number,  which 
may  be  expected,  as  usual,  to  appear  promptly  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Three  counties  defeated  the  county-wide  tax  for 
schools — Wake,  Franklin,  and  Lenoir.  No  counties 
in  the  State  are  in  greater  need  of  the  tax,  and 
the  small  vote  cast  by  the  rural  population  for 
schools  shows  the  necessitj-  of  keeping  alive  in  those 
counties  an  active  educational  campaign  for  edu- 
cation. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Alamance  County  did 
the  proper  thing  by  Superintendent  M.  C.  Tei" 
rel  when  he  offered  his  resignation  in  order  that 
he  might  join  the  army.  The  board  refused  to 
accept  it,  but  it  did  grant  him  an  indefinite  leave 


of  absence  and  assured  him  that  his  position  would 
be  open  for  him  on  his  return.  This  is  the  right 
spirit. 


The  Memorial  Day  program ,  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Illinois  is  a  fine, 
patriotic  number.  It  emphasizes  the  oneness  of 
our  nation,  rejoices  over  the  passing  away  of  sec- 
tional feeling  on  account  of  the  war,  and  pub- 
lishes side  ,by  side  the  grand  sons  of  Lee  and 
Grant  in  uniform  who  are  fighting  together  today 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 


The  failure  of  the  Italian  army  last  summer  is 
due,  it  is  said  authentically,  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
Italian  peasants.  They  went  into  the  war  without 
being  educated  to  an  understanding  of  their  re- 
sponsibility and  the  German  propaganda  did  the 
rest.  And  when  the  German  educational  cam- 
paign had  reached  the  proper  degree  the  move 
was  made  and  Italians  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle to  the  number  of  over  200,000.  But  when  they 
saw  how  they  had  been  duped  they  turned  and 
stopped  the  German  drive.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this 
story. 


ONE  MORE  STEP  FOR  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  fixed  the 
minimum  for  the  certification  of  teachers.  More- 
over, they  have  classified  certificates  and  the  hold- 
ers of  certificates  are  required,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Board,  to  give  evidence  of 
professional  growth.  The  Board  has  done  -well  so 
fr.r  in  mapping  out  the  lines  along  which  the  teach- 
ers are  to  progress. 

The  next  great  step  to  be  taken  is  in  perfecting 
the  machinery  in  the  several  counties  for  keeping 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  teachers.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  will  have  to  be  worked  out  with 
great  care.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations,  and  a  very  important  thing;  it  is 
another  thing  to  be  able  to  checkup  and  see  whether 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  being  observed  and 
are  helpful  in  promoting  educational  progress. 

In  our  State  government  we  have  one  body  to 
make  laws  or  rules  and  another  body  to  execute 
them.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners  can  make 
rules  and  regulations  covering  the  certification  of 
teachers,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  a 
responsible  organization  in  the  several  counties  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  these  law's.  The  weakness 
of  the  reading  circle  heretofore  was  just  at  this 
point.  There  was  not  enough  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  State  and  county  authorities  to 
insure  the  best  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  cannot  keep  up 
with  this  work  alone.  They  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  superintendents  or  they  will 
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fail.  It  is  necessary  for  the  county  superinten- 
dents to  recognize  this  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  to  recognize  this.  Be- 
fore certificates  are  renewed  o*r  before  certificates 
are  issued  without  examination  there  should  be  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  standing  of  the 
teachers,  how  much  work  they  have  done,  how 
well  they  have  taught,  and  what  their  general  at- 
titude toward  teaching  is.  The  machinery  for  se- 
curing this  information  must  be  perfected  in  the 
several  counties.  ,  Wherever  the  State  Board  ads 
without  sufficient  evidence  and  issues  certificates 
to  teachers  who  do  not  deserve  them,  both  the  work 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  of  the  State  Board 
is  greatly  impaired.  The  county  superintendent 
should  be  the  first  to  see  this  and  to  act.  He  should 
strive  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  work  out  in 
his  county,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  an  organization  that  will  help  the  State 
Board  to  secure  the  greatest  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  teachers.  And  the  State  Board 
should  issue  no  certificates  without  first  learning 
from  this  organization  what  the  teachers  of  the 
several  counties  have  done  and  are  doing. 

The  county  summer  school  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  numbers  of  Education  would 
form  such  an  organization.  The  institute  and  the 
county  association  jointly  might  form  such  an  or- 
ganization, but  neither  of  these  is  alone  sufficient. 
They  are  merely  instruments.  This  question  should 
be  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  school  officials: 
How  is  the  best  way  to  check  up  the  work  of  the 
teachers  of  the  several  counties?  How  can  we 
measure  the  progi-ess  of  the  teachers?  This  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 


THE   VAGRANCY  EVIL:   AN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM. 

Governor  Bickett  has  called  a  convention  to  meet 
in  Raleigh  on  June  4  to  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  enforcing  our  vagrancy  laws  and  to  make  a  study 
of  ways  and  means  for  curing  vagrancy.  This  is 
a  subject  that  teachers  should  consider  most 
seriously.  What  is  the  cause  of  vagrancy-'  Why 
are  some  peJple  so  habituated  to  ways  of  idleness 
that  they  prefer  vagrancy  and  abhor  even  a  mini- 
mum of  work  that  would  make  them  self-support- 
ing? 

In  all  our  education  theories  and  practices,  have 
we  given  sufficient  attention  to  these  great  ques- 
tions' Social  workers  have  been  confronted  with 
the  vagrancy  evil  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
The  English  Poor  Laws  and  the  American  Vagrancy 
Acts  stand  as  a  grim  monument  to  the  failure  of 
civilization  in  this  respect  and  to  the  inadequacy  of 
all  educational  systems.  The  world  tried  compul- 
sory apprenticeship  for  200  years.  Then  we  substi- 


tuted the  modern  public  school  for  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system,  but  still  the  evil  is  present ;  and 
today  when  every  nation  is  calling  for  workers  at 
wages  heretofore  unthought  of,  we  are  seeking  the 
solution  of  the  vagrancy  evil.  Large  numbers  of 
able-bodied  young  men,  especially  in  our  cities  and 
towns,  are  living  from  morning  until  night  not  even 
earning  their  board  and  keep.  One  of  the  earliest 
proverbs  laid  down  by  society  is  "idleness  is  an 
evil"  and  "the  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop" 
and  "he  that  will  not  work  should  not  eat." 

Every  society  that  has  a  recorded  history  passes 
the  same  verdict  on  idlers,  loafers,  and  vagrants. 
At  times  they  seek  earnestly  to  correct  the  evil. 
Civil  law,  canon  law,  and  natural  law  all  have 
been  invoked  with  a  minimum  of  success,  but  the 
evil  remains. 

When  our  public  school  system  was  established  it 
was  declared  by  its  founders  that  education  would 
banish  ignorance,  idleness  and  poverty.  It  was  then 
believed  that  knowledge  of  an  evil  would  correct 
that  evil.    We  know  this  is  not  true  today. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  societi- 
es it  is  organized,  and  if  this  evil  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, it  must  be  attacked  in  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety. A  social  ideal  can  be  formulated  and  tin- 
school  can  help  to  attain  it,  but  the  execution  will 
come  only  with  the  school  and  society  working 
jointly. 

The  teaching  profession  of  North  Carolina  should 
approach  this  problem  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness. The  Institute  Conductors  and  educational 
speakers  should  call  attention  to  this  great  evil  in 
society.  They  should  strike  hard  at  all  classes  and 
at   both   sexes   that    lead   an   idle,   useless   life. 


STEPHEN  BEAUREGARD  WEEKS. 

The  following  short  notice  appeared  in  one-  of 
the  State  papers  in  May,  announcing  the  death  and 
burial  of  one  of  the  State's  foremost  historians,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  how  soon  a  man  may  be  forgot 
ten  when  he  separates  himself  from  the  daily  ac- 
tivities of  his  fellowmen. 

"The  funeral  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  native 
North  Carolinian  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
Washington  and  done  great  work  for  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  historical  way,  was  held  Monday  morning 
at  Rougemont,  Durham  County,  where  Dr.  Weeks 
married.  It  is  the  old  home  of  Wiley  P.  Mangum, 
the  great  national  leader  of  the  earlier  nineteenth 
eentury.  Bishop  Cheshire,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
officiated." 

Dr.  Weeks  was  born  in  Pasquotank  County.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1865.  After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  1S86  he  spent  two  years  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
receiving  in  1887  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
in  1891  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the 
three  following  years  were  spent  at  Johns  Hopkins 
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University,  from  which  institution  lie  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1891. 

The  active  career  of  Dr.  Weeks  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  began  at  Trinity  College  the  following  Sep- 
tember as  professor  of  history  and  political  science. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  which  com- 
prise his  entire  career  as  a  college  teacher.  The 
writer  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Week's  during  this 
period,  and  took  every  course  he  offered  and  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  teacher  the  writer  is  in- 
debted for  his  interest  in  history  and  historical  re- 
search. As  a  teacher  he  was  not  generally  popular. 
But  that  small  group  of  men  at  Trinity  College  in 
1892  and  1893  who  sought  earnestly  to  understand 
the  historic  foundations  of  society  and  government 
received  at  his  hands  an  interest  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  history  that  constitutes  the  most 
of  the  permanent  furnishings  of  the  mind  that  came 
down  from  that  undergraduate  period. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  pays  this  just  tribute 
to  his  memory: 

"It  was  as  a  man  trained  in  the  technique  of 
historical  research  that  he  went  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  nominally  as  a  confi- 
dential clerk  to  the  commissioner,  actually  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  commissioner's  report;  long 
before  that  he  had  adopted  North  Carolina  history 
as  his  special  field,  had  begun  his  great  collection 
of  its  materials.  Indeed  his  first  impulse  in  that  di- 
rection is  declared  to  have  come  from  his  appoint- 
ment, 18S4-87,  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  the 
University  to  edit  its  register  of  members.  Dr. 
Weeks  gathered  up  more  than  3,300  books,  pamph- 
lets and  magazines  dealing  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
the  history  of  the  State.  His  collection  included  some 
3,000  letters  and  autographs  from  men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  time 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  Early  contributions  of 
his  own  to  the  subject  included  monographs  on 
movement  in  North  Carolina  '  1857-1888 ;  "The 
"History  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.'; 'The  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke,  Its  Fate  and 
Survival';  'The  Religious  Development  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina,'  'Church  and  State  in 
North  Carolina,'  'The  History  of  Negro  Suffrage  in 
the  South,'  and  'General  Joseph  Martin  and  the 
War  of  Revolution  in  the  West.' 

After  his  connection  with  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion he  continued  his  historical  investigations,  pro- 
ducing occasional  articles  along  with  the  work  of 
editing  departmental  reports  from  other  sources.  It 
was  then  that  he  wrote  'A  Bibliography  of  the  His- 
torical Literature  of  North  Carolina,'  'Libraries  and 
Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  'Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,'  'Pre- 
liminary List  of  Learned  and  Educational  Socie- 
ties, '  '  On  the  Promotion  of  Historical  Studies  in  the 
South,'  'Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  in  the  South,'  'Be- 
ginings  of  the  Common  School  System  in  the 
South.'  The  last  bore  as  subtitle,  'Calvin  Hender- 
son Wiley  and  the  Organization  of  Common  Schools 
in  North  Carolina,'  and  is  considered  by  his  bio-&- 
grapher  as  probably  the  most  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive work  yet  undertaken  by  any  one  upon  any 
phase  of  North  Carolina  history.  In  later  years  Dr. 
Weeks  has  had  on  hand  preparation  of  an  index 


to  the  North  Carolina  census  records  for  1790,  and 
index  to  the  State  and  colonial  records,  a  State 
biliography,  a  history  of  education  in  the  South  in 
the  war  period,  and  a  life  of  Wiley  P.  Man  gum. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  and  contributors  to  the 
Bibliographical  History — a  group  of  literary  work- 
ers distinctly  notable  in  itself." 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  "TREASURE  ISLAND": 
A  PERSONAL  LETTER. 

By  M.  B.  Andrews. 

Dear  Fannie ; — Do  you  remember  walking  up  to 
my  desk  last  year  with  a  question  and  a  comment 
that  very  nearly  made  me  shudder? 

"Mr.  Andrews,"  you  asked,  "have  you  read 
'Treasure  Island'?" 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not,  I  said,  and  I  told  the 
truth ;  for,  aside  from  the  idea  of  any  possible 
value  to  be  derived  from  the  book,  I  was  sorry  be- 
cause a  new  teacher  hates  to  answer  no  to  such  a 
question. 

"I  think  you  made  a  mistake  by  suggesting  it 
to  us  girls — I  certainly  do ;  honestly,  Mr.  Andrews, 
that  book  is  not  good  for  a  girl  to  read."  You 
said  all  this  with  a  conviction  that  made  me  feel 
rather  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least. 

From  that  day  until  this,  I  have  earnestly  sought 
an  opportunity  to  answer  your  question  affirma- 
tively. It  gives  me  genuine  pleasure  tonight,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  I  have  read  the  book  and  that 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  excellent  stories  of  its 
kind  I  know  of. 

I  fancy  I  can  see  you  smile  through  a  frown  on 
your  face !  You  frown,  I  think,  because  I  so  blunt- 
ly disagree  with  you;  and  you  smile — pardon  me 
for  saying  it — because,  I  think,  you  like  for  some 
folk  to   disagree   with   you. 

In  addition  to  your  frown  and  smile,  I  can  see 
a  kind  of  question  on  your  face  seeking  to  express 
itself  as  a  smile  begins  to  fade.  You  want  to 
know,  I  fancy  why  I  consider  it  a  splendid  story. 

I  think  so,  perhaps,  because  Sevtenson  wrote  it. 
Imagine  a  frail  man,  worn  and  weary  with  dis- 
ease, sitting  propped  up  in  his  bed  writing  such  a 
thrilling  and  exciting  story  as  it  is.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  the  first  page ;  and — with  the  exception 
of  the  more  or  less  dry  pages  of  description — it 
holds   one's   attention  to   the   very  last. 

Indeed,  I  cannot,  for  the  life,  of  me,  understand 
how  you  could  help  falling  in  love  with  Jim  Haw- 
kins. Few  more  interesting  or  desirable  chaps  will 
be  met  with  in  actual  life,  I  suspect,  than  he  was. 

Even  the  bad  men  immediately  catch  and  hold 
the  attention.  It  is  true  that  I  rejoiced  as  they 
were  killed;  yet,  nearly  all  their  exploits  were  ex- 
citing and  interesting. 

Then,  too,  consider  old  Ben  Gunn,  the  half-wild 
and  half-crazy  man  of  the  island;  rough  thongh 
he  was,  I  would  gladly  have  given  him  a  warm 
hand  and  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

I  might  mention  other  qualities — the  excellent 
English,  the  easy  style,  the  clean  language, — but 
what's  the  use?  It  is  enough  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  though  Stevenson  lets  evil  come  of  evil,  as 
he  should,  he  puts  into  all  a  spirit  that  is  as  haunt- 
ing as  that  matchless  sea-song — 

"Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man's  chest — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ! ' ' 
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THE   BAD    LITTLE   FLY. 
By  Bertha  M.  Drennan. 

The  soft  dark  fell  over  the  garden  and  hid  all 

'the  trees  and  flowers.     It  just  suited  the  little  owl. 

He  could  see  better  in  the  dark  than  he  could  in  the 

light.     He  lived  iu  a  tree  and  slept  all  day.     Now 

he  opened  his  big  eyes  and  looked  about  him. 

"To-wit,  to-whoo"  he  said  and  walked  out  on  a 
limb  of  the  tree. 

A  little  elf  came  out  from  behind  a  clump  of 
leaves,  and  sat  on  the  limb  beside  the  little  owl. 
He  swung  his  feet,  and  looked  up  at  the  little  owl 
and  smiled.  Then  another  little  elf  came  and  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  owl,  and  swung  his 
feet,  and  looked  up  at  the  little  owl  and  smiled. 
Then  another  little  elf  came,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, until  there  was  a  whole  row  of  little  elves 
sitting  on  the  limb  swinging  all  their  feet  and 
looking  up  at  the  little  owl  and  smiling. 

"To-whit,  to-whoo!-'  said  the  little  owl.  "Aren't 
we  having  a  good  time?" 

The  little  elves  smiled  more  than  ever  and  swung 
their  feet  faster. 

"Aren't  we  having  a  good  time?"  they  sang  all 
together.     "Look  at  the  moon!" 

The  little  owl  looked  at  the  moon.  It  was  rising 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  like  a  big  ball. 

"Look  at  the  spider-web!"  the  little  elves  sang 
and  swung  their  feet  faster  than  ever.  "Aren't 
we  having  a  good  time?" 

The  little  owl  looked  at  the  spider-web  spread 
out  on  the  grass.  It  had  caught  drops  of  dew  in 
its  threads  and  shone  like  silver.  A  great  big 
spider  sat  in  the  middle  of  it. 

"Look  at  the  fly!"  the  little  elves  sang,  and 
stopped  swinging  their  feet,  and  held  their  breath. 

The  little  owl  looked  at  the  fly.  He  was  caught 
in  the  spider-web,  and  the  big  old  spider  was  walk- 
ing out  to  meet  him  as  fast  as  she  could.  The  little 
elves  all  sat  as  still  as  they  possibly  could  sit.  The 
little  owl  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  possibly 
could  open  them.  The  big  old  spider  caught  the 
little  fly  and  ate  him  up. 

"To-whit,  to-whoo!"  said  the  little  owl.  "Poor 
little  fly.'' 

"No-o-o!"  sang  the  little  elves  all  together.  "We 
are  glad  he  was  eaten  up.  He  was  a  bad  little  fly. 
All  flies  are  bad." 

One  little  elf  stood  up  on  the  limb  of  the  tree 
so  he  .could  whisper  to  the  little  owl. 

"He  didn't  wipe  his  feet  before  he  came  in  the 
house  and  went  right  straight  nad  walked  in  the 
butter,"  the  little  elf  whispered. 

"That's  the  way  all  flies  do,"  sang  the  little  elves 
all   together. 

"To-whit,  to-whoo,''  said  the  little  owl.  "Aren't 
flies  bad?" — School  Education. 


across  with  it  when  they  cannot  put  anything  else 
over. 

Second.  After  you  compliment  the  girls  on  their 
beauty,  then  come  out  strongwiththepropositionthat 
you  believe  teachers  do  not  receive  enough  money 
for  their  services.  Say  further  that  you  believe  in 
equal  pay;  also  that  you  are  in  favor  of  woman's 
rights.  There  are  usually  four  or  five  women  to  one 
man  in  educational  audiences,  and  you  should  slam 
the  men  whenever  you  get  a  good  chance  and  throw 
bouquets  at  the  girls.  You  will  often  get  a  rise  this 
way. 

Third.  Tell  the  teachers  that  they  are  worked 
too  hard,  that  they  have  to  teach  too  many  subjects, 
that  the  curriculum  is  overcrowded,  that  there  ought 
to  be  special  teachers  for  special  subjects,  and  that 
the  regular  teachers  should  teach  only  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  This  will  be  sure  to  bring 
shouts  from  the  underlings. 

Fourth.  Say  that  you  think  all  this  fuss  about 
making  tests  and  measurements  is  mostly  rot.  As- 
sure the  teachers  that  they  know  more  about  their 
business  than  the  people  who  go  into  their  rooms 
and  pretend  to  be  able  to  estimate  their  teaching. 
Say:  "God  bless  you,  girls,  you  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  your  work." 

Fifth  Be  careful  as  you  go  through  your  speech 
not  to  try  to  work  out  any  real  problem.  Strike 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  so  as  not  to  compel 
your  hearers  to  keep  a  connected  line  of  thought 
while  you  are  performing  and  to  reach  conclusions 
adapted  to  present-day  conditions. 

Sixth.  Culvitate  a  variety  of  facial  gymnastics, 
and  when  the  thin  ideas  you  seek  to  present  fall 
dead  at  your  feet  make  your  face  do  the  work. 
Don't  depend  upon  securing  attention  and  produc- 
ing intellectual  and  emotional  effects  in  your  hear- 
ers by  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  ideas  you 
offer;  rely  more  upon  your  intonations,  bodily  an- 
tics, and  griinance,  with  a  little  sob  stuff  now  and 
again. 

Seventh.  Sprinkle  some  quotations  from  the 
poets  through  your  remarks,  and  end  up  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Holy  Word. 

If  any  novice  will  follow  these  instructions  he 
will  get  a  rise  out  of  teachers  in  a  good  many 
places.  Of  course,  they  will  not  know  what  he 
has  said  after  he  is  through,  but  he  will  at  any 
rate  have  secured  applause.  True,  he  will  be  apt 
to  give  the  more  serious-minded  in  his  audience 
shooting  pains;  but  since  they  are  likely  to  be 
undemonstrative  he  can  ignore  them. — Wisconsin 
School  Journal. 


ADVICE  TO  AMBITIOUS  NOVICES. 

First.  Tell  the  crowd  that  you  have  never  seen 
such  a  fine  looking  bunch.  Appear  to  be  over- 
come with  amazement  that  there  should  be  any  girls 
left  to  teach  the  schools,  because  one  would  think 
they  would  all  be  picked  off  by  eligible  men.  We 
have  seen  this  stunt  tried  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  by  green  hands  and  they  frequently  get 


TEACHERS'  INFLUENCE. 

It  is  amusing  what  things  we  remember  from 
our  own  teachers:  From  one,  an  anecdote;  from 
another  a  scrap  of  information ;  from  another,  a 
conviction ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  from  many,  nothing. 
They  talked  to  us,  let  their  personalities  play  upon 
us,  advised  us,  scolded,  bored,  cajoled.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  sum  of  their  influence  went  to  make  us 
different  from  what  we  should  have  been  without 
it ;  yet  often  the  last  thing  we  remember  about 
them  is  the  facts  they  taught  us.  The  one  who 
made  us  work  hardest  may  be  the  least  remem- 
bered and  the  one  through  whose  classes  we 
dozed  and  dreamed  may  be  speaking  to  us  clearly 
still.— Robert  M.   Gay,  in  the  Atlantic. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


be  expected  to  follow  an  attentively 
heeded  course  of  work  in  this  book. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Stories  that  do  not  need  to  be 
adapted  or  modified  when  read  or 
told  are  offered  for  the  teacher's 
use  or  for  supplementary  reading 
in  Fannie  E.  Goe's  Third  Book  of 
StoHes  for  the  Storyteller  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.00 
net).  It  contains  folk-tales,  le- 
gends, fairy  tales,  and  stories  from 
real  life  intended  for  "first  aid"  to 
third-grade  teachers,  mothers,  and 
socialworkers. 

«      11      I 
Home  Life      Around      the      World 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 6  4  cents  net)  is  a  new  geo- 
.  graphical  reader  for  the  fourth 
grade,  by  Geo.  A.  Mirick,  with  illus- 
trations by  Burton  Holmes,  the  well- 
known  traveler  and  lecturer.  The 
book  was  made  for  children  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age  and  for 
them,  with  its  story  and  picture, 
will  illumine  and  make  fruitful 
their  study  of  geography. 

n    ii    n 

A  book  not  to  be  neglected  by 
teachers  who  do  not  care  to  miss  the 
educational  significance  of  what  is 
taking  place  now  in  the  world's 
history  is  Arthur  D.  Dean's  Our 
SchoOlg  in  tlie  War  Time — and  After 
(Ginn  &  Company,  New  York, 
$1.36  postpaid).  The  present  and 
future  influence  of  the  war  upon  the 
schools  and  the  uses  of  schools  pre- 
sents important  topics  that  should  be 
earnestly  studied  and  discussed  in 
reading  circles  and  elsewhere  in  edu- 
cational gatherings. 

II      II      H 

Particularly  attractive  for  teacher 
and  pupil  are  Wade  and  Sylvester  s 
Primer  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
3  6  cents)  and  First  Reader  (Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  40  cents).  Both 
are  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
power  to  read  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  early  lessons  in  reading;  and 
since  this  implies  thought-getting, 
only  carefully  limited  vocabularies 
have  been  used.  The  content  of  the 
lessons  is  not  permitted  to  reach  far 
beyond  the  child's  experience  and 
the  illustrations,  many  of  them  in 
colors,  are  sure  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion and  call  into  play  the  fancy  of 
the  little  ones. 

IF     II     IF 

Quite  the  clearest,  most  compact, 
and  handiest  presentation  of  the 
essential  war  facts  which  every 
fighter  at  the  front  and  every  helper 
at  home  should  know  is  contained 
in  War  Fatet  Tests  (World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N. 
Y.),  a  neat  little  kraft  covered 
pamphlet  of  SO  pages  which  is  priced 
at  2  4  cents.  It  was  prepared  by 
William    H.    Allen,    Director    of    the 


Institute  for  Public  Service,  New 
York  City,  and  its  real  value  for 
our  youth  in  school  and  college,  for 
teachers,  employers,  and  others  in 
contact  with  groups  or  with  the  pub- 
lic makes  it  worth  much  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  can  here  be  given 
to  it. 

U  II  II 
"The  three  inseparables  in  the 
case  of  a  good  teacher,"  says  Prof. 
Nolan  in  his  new  book,  The  Teaching 
of  Agriculture,  "are:  (1)  strong 
personality,  (2)  high  standards  of 
qualification,  and  (3)  a  respectable 
salary."  The  first  may  be  said  to 
come  to  one  by  birth  as  a  natural 
endowment  just  as  some  men  are 
said  to  be  "born  great;"  the  second 
is  the  sort  of  greatness  that  may 
be  achieved;  the  third  is  seldom 
thrust  upon  one,  but  may  with  prac- 
tical certainty  be  expected  to  follow 
the  possession  of  the  other  two. 
The  important  thing,  the  great 
thing,  in  the  preparation  and  in  the 
work  of  the  good  teacher  is  the  high 
standard  of  qualification,  and  in 
reaching  this  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  best  things  about  the  profes- 
sion that  have  been  put  into  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  literature  Ss 
c"   inestimable   importance. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tales  from  Birdland.  By  T.  Gil- 
bert Pearson,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Socie- 
ties, author  of  the  "Bird  Story 
Book,"  etc.  Illustrations  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull.  Cloth,  237  pages. 
Price  not  given.  '  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Company,   Garden   City,   N.   Y. 

An  attractive  and  very  entertain- 
ing presentation  of  bird  life  stories. 
Useful  for  supplementary  work  or 
for  independent  reading.  Type, 
printing,  paper,  and  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  forty-six,  all  lend 
attractiveness  to   the   book. 


Business  English:  .Its  Principles 
and  Practice  by  George  Burton 
Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Commerce,  and  Cetla 
Anne  Drew,  Ph.  B.,  Julia  Riehman 
High  School,  New  York  City.  Cloth, 
376  pages.  Price,  $1.0S.  American 
Book  Company,  New  Yc-k. 

More  business  than  Eng  ish.  The 
idea  on  which  the  book  is  built  is 
that  of  making  business  communica- 
tions effective.  Good  English  is 
here,  it  is  not  neglected,  but  it  must 
serve  effectively  the  ends  of  good 
business.  Tact  and  understanding 
and  a  keen  sense  for  achieving  tae 
results  desired  are  made  emphatic. 
Character  building  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  pleasing  address  as 
well  as  a  better  use  of  English  may 


A  Handbook  on  Story  Writing,  by  > 

Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Hun- 
ter College  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Instructor  in  Short  Story  Writing, 
Columbia  University,  etc.  Cloth, 
xx+356  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  YorK. 
Wrought  out  with  unusual  thor- 
oughness, insight  and  care,  this 
handbook  bears  the  evidence  of  au- 
thority. To  an  earnest  student  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  found  not  less 
interesting  and  alluring  than  many 
good  stories,  and  far  more  instruc- 
tive, of  course.  The  publishers  say 
that  the  published  stories  of  this 
author's  students  would  fill  several 
volumes  and  that  one  of  them  was 
among  the  best  fifty  short  stories 
out  of  twenty-five  hundred  published 
in  1916.  The  book  is  commended 
without  hesitation  to  any  reader  in- 
terested in  studying  or  writing  the 
short   story. 


Being  a  Good  Teacher,  by  Henry 
C.  Krebs,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  and  author 
of  "Reaching  the  Children."  Cloth. 
153  pages.  Price  7  5  cents  postpaid. 
Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge,  New 
York   City. 

A  sane,  companionable  sort  of 
little  book,  a  helpful  guide  for  tlie 
young  teacher,  a  stimulating  coun- 
sellor for  the  more  experienced, 
and  wisely  entertaining  for  all.  The 
dry  bones  of  pedagogy  and  school 
management  are  missing — -just 
straightforward,  non-technical,  con- 
crete discussion  of  the  various  diffi- 
cult things  that  meet  the  teacher  in 
practical  work.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ter headings  are  as  follows:  Getting 
Pupils  to  Study;  Making  Pupils 
Thorough;  The  Teacher  and  the 
School  Board;  The  Teacher  and  the 
Superintendent;  Dealing  with  Indi- 
vidual Parents;  The  Teacher's  Tem- 
per; Getting  a  Better  Position;  The 
Teacher's  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
We  strongly  commend  this  sensible 
and  readable  little  book  to  every 
reader  whose  mind  is  set  on  being 
a  good  teacher. 


Practical  English  tor  High  Schools, 

by  William  D.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  William 
Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
James  Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.  M.,  Chi- 
cago Normal  College.  Cloth,  415 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  American  Book 
Company,    New   York. 

A  fine  working  manual  for  teach- 
ing English  for  everyday  use.  No 
attempt  to  study  or  to  write  litera- 
ture as  such.  Concretely  exempli- 
fies the  ideas  of  the  authors  (1)  that 
"a  textbook  should  be  primarily  a 
laboratory  guide  and  not  a  treatise 
or  an  encyclopedia,"   and      (2)    that 
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"the  most  important  thing  for  a 
pupil  to  learn  is  not  a  theory  but 
a  method  of  work."  Even  the  table 
of  contents  is  interesting:  slang 
and  synonymns  are  attended  to  in 
the  chapter  on  "Building  a  Vocabu- 
lary;" punctuation  is  "Helping  the 
Eyes";  the  chapter  on  argumenta- 
tion is  headed  "Making  People  Be- 
lieve"; writing  personal  letters  is 
called  "Visiting  by  Mail;"  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
making  is  taken  under  the  chapter 
heading  of  "Keeping  up  With  the 
World."  Not  a  whit  the  less  prac- 
tical for  having  qualities  that  en- 
gage and  reward  keen  attention ! 


Tile    Teaching    of    Agriculture,    by 

Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Extension,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean  oE 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Cloth,  ix  +  277 
pages.  Price  $1.30  net.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   Company,    Boston,   Mass. 

A  timely  attempt  to  make  an 
outline  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning a  vitally  important  subject 
that  is  as  yet  far  from  being  stand- 
ardized as  a  department  of  school 
and  college  instruction.  The  chap- 
ter headings  are  as  follows:  Some 
Reasons  for  Teaching  Agriculture 
(an  important  and  very  suggestive 
discussion);  Nature-Study  Preced- 
ing Agriculture;  Elementary  Agri- 
culture and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work;  High  School  Agriculture; 
Some  Methods  and  Principles  of 
Teaching  Agriculture;  The  Teacher 
of  Agriculture.  The  Appendix  of 
nearly  100  pages  possesses  much 
value:  it  contains  a  blank  for  a 
farm,  home,  and  community  survey; 
a  suggested  course  in  nature  study, 
month  by  month;  suggested  course 
in  Elementary  Agriculture;  sugges- 
tions for  laboratory  equipment,  and 
suggestions  for  procuring  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 


Our  Schools  in  War  Time — and 
After,  by  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Professor 
of  Vocational  Education,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  Price, 
$1.25;  postpaid  $1.36.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  title  is  a  true  index  of  the 
content  and  point  of  view  of  the 
book,  which  tells  concretely  what 
the  schools  of  Prance,  Germany, 
England,  and  America  are  contribut- 
ing to  war  service.  The  book  is  full 
of  patriotism,  thrift,  vocational 
training,  health  education,  farm  ser- 
vice of  boys,  community  work  of 
girls,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  re- 
lation of  education  to  life  and  of  life 
to  service.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  contents:  Bringing  the  War 
into  the  Schools;  War  and  Commu- 
nity Uses  of  Our  Schools;  The  Field 
for  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools; 
Our    Colleges    and      Technical    Insti- 


tutes; The  Opportunity  for  Manual 
and  Household  Arts;  Thei  Work  Im- 
pulses of  Youth;  Organized  Boy 
Power  vs.  Military  Drill;  Red  Cross 
and  Other  Community  Work;  Re- 
Education  of  the  Disabled;  Farm 
Cadets;  The  Organization  of  a  Cadet 
Camp;  A  Summarized  Program  of 
Action.  This  book  would  make  a 
fine  addition  to  the  Reading  Circle. 
The  teachers'  attention  should  be 
directed   along  these  lines. 


The  Quid's  Food  Garden.  With 
a  Few  Suggestions  for  Floral  Cul- 
ture, by  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  , 
President  of  the  School  Garden  As- 
sociation of  America.  The  first  vol- 
ume in  the  School  Garden  Series, 
edited  by  .Tohn  W  Ritchie.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  62  -pages.  Price,  4  8 
cents.  World  Book  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  beginner's  book,  ap- 
proaching the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  rather  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sub- 
ject itself.  For  the  third  or  higher 
grades,  where  students  are  begin- 
ning to  make  home  or  school  gar- 
dens for  the  first  time.  The  book 
is  intended  for  people  who  have 
never  made  gardens  before.  It  ex- 
plains the  first  steps  in  gardening, 
and  contains  definite  directions  for 
work;  so  that  children  using  this 
book  will  be  likely  to  have  success 
with  the  first  trial  in  making  a  gar- 
den, which  will  mean  of  course  a 
great  deal  to  the  child.  The  illus- 
trations are  especially  helpful.  How- 
much  ground  this  little  hook  covers 
is  indicated  by  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  six  parts:  (I)  The  Garden; 
(II)  Vegetables;  (III)  Flowers; 
(IV)  Plant  Enemies  and  Friends, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Questions, 
Frost  Maps,  Planting  Tables,  and 
Canning  and  Drying  Tables, 


Masters      of      Achievement:       The 

World's  Greatest  Leaders  in  Liter- 
ature, Art,  Religion,  Philosophy, 
Science,  Politics  and  Industry.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  955  pages.  Price 
not  given;  apparently  sold  by  sub- 
scription. Frontier  Press  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  of  i Facts: 
A  Practical  Handbook  of  Ready 
Reference  Based  Upon  Everyday 
Needs.  First  Edition  Compiled  by 
Henry  W.  Ruoff,  A.  M.,  extensively 
revised  and  enlarged.  Cloth,  908' 
pages.  Price  not  given;  apparently 
.sold  by  subscription.  Frontier  Press 
Company,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  in  compact 
form.  So  many  subjects  are  in- 
cluded that,  necessarily,  many  must 
be  briefly  treated;  but  in  the  case 
of  Masters  of  Achievement,  the 
"One   Hundred      Greatest      Masters" 


are  presented  in  much  more  detail. 
Piutarch  receiving  two  pages;  Hugo 
nearly  four;  Emerson  four;  Lincoln 
nearly  eight;  Napoleon  nine.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  are  the  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  being  repro- 
duced from  noted  paintings  and 
some  in  colors.  About  4,0  00  names 
are  included  in  the  work  and  the 
important  matter  of  pronunciation 
reecives  he'.pful  attention.  In  the 
Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts  a 
great  body  of  information  has  been 
compiled  under  ten  such  divisions 
as  History,  Language,  Government 
and  Politics,  Science  Education 
and  Religion,  and  so  on;  but  in  the 
index  any  one  of  the  more  than  14,- 
000  items  treated  is  made  readily 
accessible.  ,     j  '  i  i  j 


The   State   Buys  a  New  Moving  Pic- 
ture  Show. 

The  North  Carolina  Bureau  for 
Community  Service  Bureau  has  con- 
tracted for  about  150  reels  of  mo- 
tion picture  fiUms  to  use  in  its  pic- 
ture service  in  the  various  rural 
communities  subscribing  thereto. 
These  films  are  all  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  censor;  but  part  of  them 
have   already   passed. 

The  idea  is  instructive  entertain- 
ment with  a  dash  of  utter  comedy. 
Secretary  Crosby  of  the  bureau, 
whose  brow  is  the  highest  of  any 
man  connected  therewith,  has  in- 
sisted upon  some  Shakespearian 
stuff  and  three  reels  of  "A  Winter's 
Tale"  have  passed  inspection  and 
pronounced  fit  mental  pabulum  for 
any  sort  of  an  audience. 

Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  the  eminently 
practical  man  of  the  outfit,  is  strong 
for  the  picture  of  educational  value, 
and  is  represented,  perhaps,  by 
"Making  a  Six-Ton  Cheese,"  "The 
Straw  Hat  Industry,"  "Hindo-China" 
and  the  like. 

Governor  Bickett  is  understood  to 
have  held  out  for  some  utter  com- 
edy and  to  have  secured  screen 
rights  to  "Cartoons  in  the  Barber 
Shop,"  and  "Doc  Yank  and  the  Mo- 
tion  Picture   Artist." 

All  three  liked  the  animal  pic- 
tures and  lions,  leopards  and  lynxes 
will  leap  lissomely,  the  elephant 
shamble,  the  rhinoceros  waddle  and 
the  tapir  toddle  through  the  jungle. 
There  are  also  patriotic  films,  a 
weil-balanced  program  of  six  reels 
that  will  please  and  edify  being  the 
object  of  the  censors. — Raleigh 
Evening  Times. 


Some  of  the  classes  of  the  Appal- 
achian Training  School  are  showing 
their  true  spirit  by  buying  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds, 
the  second  year  buying  some  of  the 
former  and  the  seniors  putting  in 
their  application  for  a  $100  worth 
of  the  latter.  The  teachers  are  buy- 
ing and  urging  others  to  buy. 
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SCHOOL    NEWS    BRIEFS. 

Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  In 
the  Gastonia  graded  schools  made  a 
contribution  to  the   Red   Cross  fund 

War  Savings  Stamps  to  the 
amount  o£  $125  were  awarded  at  the 
recent  commencement  of  Buie's 
Creek   Academy. 

The  teachers  of  the  Durham  city 
schools  were  given  a  salary  raise  of 
ten  per  cent  for  next  year,  and  a 
guarantee  of  another  ten  per  cent 
for  the  following  year. 

The  campus  of  the  Appalachian 
Training  School  has  been  further 
beautified  recently  by  the  setting 
out  on  it  of  2  5  balsams  and  other 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  adding 
much  to  its  natural   beauty. 

P.  W.  Terrell,  of  Concord,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  Graham  graded  schools, 
which  was  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Ran- 
kin, who  goes  to  Burlington. 

Officers  and  teachers  of  the  Negro 
State  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  School 
of  Raleigh  have  subscribed  $1,750 
worth  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  during  the 
campaign  now  nearing  an  end. 

A  census  recently  taken  by  the 
teachers  shows  that  the  pupils  of 
the  Wakelon  school  now  own  over 
$2,000  in  Thrift  and  War  Savings 
Stamps,  while  a  large  number  have 
joined  the  Junior  Red   Cross. 

The  election  in  Goldsboro  on  the 
increase  in  school  taxes  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  an 
increase'  in  tax.  This  means  that 
Goldsboro  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
school  teachers  more,  and  have  bet- 
ter schools. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  Wake- 
lon school  the  sum  of  $292.40  was 
received  for  admissions  to  the  patri- 
otic operetta  "Pocahontas."  After 
paying  the  expenses  of  commence- 
ment and  issuing  a  catalogue,  the 
proceeds  will  go  to  paying  for  a 
piano. 

The  school  board  has  elected  Mr. 
L.  M.  Epps,  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  to 
take  the  place  of  Supt.  C.  M.  Staley, 
who  has  resigned  as  city  superinten- 
dent of  schools  to  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing business.  Superintendent 
Epps  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, has  been  teaching  for  several 
years  and  comes  highly  recommend- 
ed for  the  place. 


Superintendent  R.  M.  Gray,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  Dunn  schools 
for  the  past  year,  returns  to  Iredell 
County  as  superintendent.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Supt.  J.  B.  Martin,  who 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Dunn  schools.  Superintendent  Mar- 
tin  is   a   native   of   Virginia. 

Military  drill  was  introduced 
into  the  Star  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  a  feature  of  the' 
commencement  exercises  was  the 
drill  and  review  of  the  cadets  Fri- 
day afternoon,  Memorial  Day, 
which  the  Confederate  veterans 
were   invited   to   witness. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Sisk,  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Belmont  schools,  and  Miss  Melva 
Gullick,  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
will  direct  war  gardening  in  Bel- 
mont. They  already  have  more  than 
a  hundred  war  gardens  under  culti- 
vation by  high  school   pupils. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Marsh,  for  the  past 
year  superintendent  of  the  Belmont 
high  schools,  has  recently  been  ac- 
cepted for  service  in  the  aviation 
section  of  the  army  and  expects  to 
be  called  for  active  duty  at  an  early 
date.  He  succeeded  Mr.  H.  A. 
Query,  who  is  also  in  the  army. 

The  teachers  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  schools  have  announced  that 
they  will  permit  no  flowers  at  com- 
mencement this  year,  and  have  ask- 
ed that  nobody  send  any  to  the  girl 
graduates.  Besides  the  crass  dis- 
tinctions and  dissatisfactions  engen- 
dered the  teachers  think  war  times 
call  for  money  better  spent. 

Miss  Grace  Thomas,  instructor  in 
physical  training  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  schools,  has  been  secured  to 
conduct  a  summer  course  in  physi- 
cal training  for  the  Durham  citv 
schools.  Miss  Thomas  will  begin 
her  work  July  1,  and  will  continue 
it  through  September.  The  engag- 
ing of  an  instructor  for  physical 
training  by  the  local  school  board 
is  a  new  and  progressive  idea.  Al- 
though the  children  of  the  city  have 
always  been  furnished  large  p'ay- 
grounds  and  play  apparatus  they 
have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
efficient    training. 

War  Savings  Certificates  were 
awarded  as  prizes  in  most  cases  at 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  Raleigh 
schools,  and  Superintendent  Harper 
deimonstrajted  iow  /thoroughly  the 
Raleigh  schools  have  co-oporated 
in  the  Thrift  movement  when  he  re- 
ported  that    purchases    of   War   Sav- 


ings Certificates  and  Thrift  Stamps 
by  the  schools  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  $63,101.01.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows:  High 
School,  $21,235.50;  Wiley,  $12,020.- 
20;  Murphey,  $16,139;  Centennial, 
$6,439;  Lewis,  $4,084;  Thompson, 
$3,059.51;  Caraleigh,  $50;  Pilot 
Mills,   $74. 


Lenoir  County  Loses  the  Tax» 

Complete  figures  of  school  tax 
election  in  Lenoir  County  brought 
deep  regret  to  the  friends  of  the  is- 
sue. The  school  authorities  depend- 
ed upon  Kinston's  good  majority  to 
put  the  county  over  the  top,  but 
final  returns  show  that  all  rural 
precincts  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  issue  and  snowed  under 
higher  salaries  for  teachers.  The 
registration  had  been  miscalculated 
and  totaled  about  700  more  than  the 
officials  estimated  yesterday.  Spe- 
cial tax  was  saved  to  the  city  by 
its  vote. 


Miss    Carraway   Goes   to   Warrenton. 

Miss  Daphne  Carraway,  one  of  the 
two  supervisors  of  the  county  public 
school  system,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  community  worker  for  the 
Peck  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Warrenton  and  will  spend  her  first 
month,  June,  teaching  adult  illiter- 
ates in  the  mills  at  that  place. 

Probably  some  of  those  so  inter- 
tsted  during  the  life  of  ilie  late,  and 
in  some  quarters,  lamented,  county- 
wide  school  tax  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  paid  for  supervis- 
ion by  tho  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Miss  Carraway  will  receive  a  salary 
33  1-3  per  cent  larger  than  that 
paid  her  by  the  county. — Raleigh 
Times. 


Supt.  XV.  W.  Marr  Drafted. 

The  local  exemption  board  issued 
v  call  for  the  largest  number  of 
ielectmen  ever  called  to  report  for 
nilitary  service  at  one  time — 54. 
The  men  called  are  white  selectmen 
all  qualified  for  general  military 
duty  and  will  be  entrained  for 
Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  Wednesday, 
May  2  9.  They  will  be  inducted 
into  service  Tuesday  afternoon,  May 
2  8,  at  5  o'clock,  according  to  the 
call. 

This  draft  catches  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  High  Point  schools, 
Weaver  M.  Marr.  Mr.  Marr  recently 
passed  up  an  opportunity  to  enlist 
in  a  branch  of  service  where  there 
was  no  great  danger  from  bullets 
in  order  that  he  might  stick  with 
the  local  schools  through  the  pres- 
ent term,  after  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  his  turn  in  the  trenches 
or  elsewhere.  The  call  catches  him 
just  a  few  days  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises. 
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Dr.   Geo.  J.   Ratasey,    State  Director 
of  Labor. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  of  Raleigh, 
formerly  president  of  Peace  Insti- 
tute and  now  at  the  head  of  '  the 
South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau, 
has  been  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  Washington  as 
State  Director  of  Labor  for  North 
Carolina.  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
recommended  the  educator  and 
business  man  for  the  responsible 
job.  The  newly  created  State  office 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ramsey 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  labor  agencies.  As  is  true 
in  all  labor  troubles,  the  para- 
mount task  will  be  to  connect  the 
jobless  man  and  the  manless  job. 
Then,  too,  the  vagrant  class  as  em- 
phasized in  a  recent  proclamation 
by  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  will  be 
given   due   consideration. 


Superintendent   Terrell   Given   Leave 
of  Absence. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  county  board 
of  education  of  Alamance  County  in 
May  M.  C.  Terrell  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  take  effect  at  once,  as 
he  is  leaving  for  camp.  The  board 
discussed  the  matter  and  decided 
not  to  accept  the  resignation,  but 
to  grant  him  leave  of  absence  in- 
definitely, and  they  immediately  se- 
cured Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming,  D.D.,  of 
Greensboro,  whose  family  lives 
here,  to  succeed  him  and  carry  oui 
his  plans  and  work  during  his  ab- 
sence. Dr.  Fleming  was  a  resident 
of  this  place  15  or  20  years,  but 
moved  to  Greensboro  two  years  ago, 
where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  moved  his  family  back 
here  last  fall,  and  now  he  comes  to 
resume  his  residence  here.  Dr. 
Fleming  knows  the  schois  of  the 
county,  as  he  was  county  superinten- 
dent for  four  years  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Terrell  left  at  once  for  Camp 
Greenleaf,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  to  take 
the  medical  officers'  training  course 
in  military  psychology.  He  is  doing 
this  preparatory  to  becoming  psy- 
chological examiner  in  camp,  with 
the  possibility  of  being  located  in  a 
camp   in  this  section. 


Burlington  Votes  More     Money     for 
Teachers. 

There  is  general  rejoicing  this 
morning  (May  1)  in  educational 
circles  that  Burlington  "went  over 
the  top"  yesterday  so  thoroughly 
when  the  special  election  in  the  in- 
terest of  education  carried  'oy  so 
large  a  majority.  For  several 
months  it  has  been  known  that  the 
school  funds  were  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  teachers  the  necessary  sala- 
ries and  to  keep  the  school  going 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  at 
the  increased  cost  of  running.  So  a 
special  election  was  decided  upon  by 


the  aldermen  and  it  was  advertised 
a  month  ago  to  be  held  yesterday. 
Friends  of  the  school  worked  hard 
to  get  the  measure  passed,  and 
only  10  votes  were  cast  against  it, 
although  many  stayed  away  from 
the  polls  who  were  not  in  favor  of 
it.  The  election  carried  gives  '  an 
increase  in  the  tax  rate  for  schools 
of  20  cents  on  the  ?100,  raising  it 
from  3  0  cents  on  the  hundred  to 
50  cents.  The  vote  stood  239  for 
the  law,  with  10  cast  against  it, 
those  staying  away  raising  the  vote 
against  it  to  possibly  SO  or  90.  The 
official   count   has   not     been      made, 


but   the   above     figures 
Greensboro  News. 


are   safe. — 


The  Claxton  Conference  at  Charlotte. 

"The  Claxton  Conference,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
"was  a  splendid  affair. 

The  only  regret  is  that  there  were 
not  in  attendance  more  mill  owners 
and  mill  employes.  The  fine  army 
of  women  teachers  and  welfare 
workers,  and  the  manufacturers  who 
were  here  entered  into  the  many 
practical  discussions  with  the  great- 
est of  enthusiasm." 


New  Publications  and  Revised  Editions 

Aldine  Group  of  Text  Books 

ALDINE  READING  METHOD 

Revised  Editions,  1916  and  1918.  With  a  Teacher's  Manual,  Cards  and  Charts. 

ALDINE  SPELLER 

Published  March,  1916.  Covers  the  work  in  Spelling  for  Grades  One  to  Eight 

ALDINE  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Three  Books,  with  Teacher's  Manuals.    Grades  Three  to  Eight. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

BUEHLER'S  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 
COMPOSITION 

Revised  1916.    Employs  the  Nomenclature  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Association. 

WEBSTER'S  ENGLISH  FOR  BUSINESS 

Publislied  June,  1916.    An  important  contribution  on  the  subject  by  an  expert. 
For  Commercial,  Technical,  and  other  Secondary  Schools. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York     623  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Books  for  the  Teachers'  Institutes 

Leiper's  Language  Work,  $1.00 

Kendall  &  Myrick's  Teaching  the  Fundamental 
Subjects,  $1.12 

Prima7'y  Tablets,  Crayolas,  Sketching 
Pencils,  Note  Books. 

A  FULL  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Write  us  your  wants.    Fifty  years  of  approved  service. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Greensboro  Seeks  a  Bond  Issue. 

An  issue  of  bonds  in  the  sum  o£ 
$75,000  to  fund  a  $46,000  debt  and 
provide  for  necessary  improvement 
of  school  buildings,  is  advised  by 
the  city  board  of  education.  The 
board  presented  its  recommendation 
to  the  city  commissioners  recently 
and  an  election  will  be  called  to  vote 
upon   it. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
school  fund  of  the  city  has  been 
proving  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  system  and  the 
debt  has  been  increasing.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
city  charter,  the  levy  for  the  schools 
is  50  cents  on  $100  worth  of  prop- 
erty now,  where  it  has  been  30 
cents  only.  Although  this  will  pro- 
vide a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  fund,  the  rapid  increase  of  costs 
of  a  teaching  corps  and  incidentals 
will  require  the  full  amount. 

The  debt  of  the  school  fund  is  ac- 
tually about  $65,000,  but  the  recent- 
ly enacted  law  of  the  State  govern- 
ing municipal  finances  forbids  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  debt  incurred 
thus  since  the  law  became  effective 
last  year.  Public  officials  are  re- 
quired to  keep  within  their  income 
and  any  debt  contracted  must  be 
handled  otherwise  than  by  sale  of 
bonds.  The  bulk  of  these  debts, 
however,  being  of  greater  age,  can 
be  converted  into  bonds,  payable 
$10,000  a  year  for  seven  years,  the 
first  payment  to  be  arranged  for 
three  years  hence.  This  deferment 
of  the  first  retirement  is  recommend- 
ed to  enable  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation to  pay  its  remaining  debt  out 
of  the  tax  returns. 

The  city  commission  is  favorable 
to  the  bond  issue  proposed,  because 
there  is  no  other  recourse,  except 
the  unwieldy  expedient  of  carrying 
the  heavy  load  on  notes.  The  peo- 
ple will  have  the  situation  presented 
to  them  and  a  new  registration  will 


Vacation 
Employment 

We  have  positions  for  a 
few  more  capable  teachers 
with  good  business  ability ; 
outdoor  work,  good  pay. 

ADDRESS 

FRONTIER  PRESS 
COMPANY 

810  Mutual  Life  Building 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


be   ordered    for   the   election 

Chairman  J.  Norman  Wills,  of 
the  board  of  education,  said  in  his 
address  to  the  board,  that  about 
$20,000  is  needed  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  the  West  Lee  street  graded 
school.  This  school  is  put  to  the 
necessity   of   having  two   daily     ses- 


sions, sending  one  group  of  students 
away  at  1  o'clock  and  calling  in  an- 
other at  that  hour  for  afternoon 
work.  Mr.  Willis  said  such  a  con- 
dition should  not  exist.  He  inti- 
mated, however,  that  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  follow  the  same  plan  at 
the  high  school  the  next  year. 


INDORSED  AS  BEST  TEXT 

By  the  leading  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges  and  Farm  Life 
and  Normal  Schools  in  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  states. 

Officially  recommended  for  High  School  use  in  North  Carolina.  Indiana,  etc. 
Adopted  as  basic  text  for  High  School  Agriculture  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky. 
Adopted  as  BASIC  grammar  grade  text  in  South  Carolina,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  widely  used  in  the  schools  of  thirty-odd  states. 

Ferguson  &  Lewis 

Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture 

A  text-book  for  the  common  schools. 


Send  orders  direct  to  North  Carolina  School  Book  Depository,  Raleigh. 
List  price  75c.  per  copy. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

FERGUSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  TEXT-BOOKS 
Sherman,  Texas. 


LONG'S  AMERICAN 

PATRIOTIC  PROSE 

A  reader  for  the  upper  grades,  containing  the  best  litera- 
ture that  has  been  written  since  the  beginning  of  our  national 
history,  inspiring  patriotic  pride  and  love  of  country. 

REPRESENTATIVE  OPINIONS 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

It  should  prove  of  very  great  value  for  school  work. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  SUN: 

The  list  of  authors  is  a  list  of  the  greatest  Americans. 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN: 

It  interprets  the  spirit  of  America— its  people,  its  actions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  purposes. 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE: 

A  small  book  of  large  patriotic  usefulness  as  a  teacher. 

E.  E.  GERE,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tuscola,  III .: 

Every  pupil  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be- 
come familiar  with  its  contents. 

ADDISON  L.  JONES,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

It  is  just  what  every  school  needs.    It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
best  from  all  literature. 

Cloth.     380  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        Chicago        New  York         Atlanta         San- Francisco 
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The     Patriotism     of    .State     Normal 
Girls. 

State  Normal  College  students 
have  volunteered  to  do  the  upkeep 
work  on  the  college  campus,  thereby 
releasing  the  men  who  have  done 
it  hitherto  for  farm  work.  Organi- 
zation has  been  formed  and  the 
campus  apportioned  to  the  classes. 

The  freshmen  have  the  part  of 
the  campus  which  is  south  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  and  which  lies 
along  Spring  Garden  Street.  To  the 
sophomores  was  given  the  section 
surrounding  the  Curry  building. 
Another  portion  of  the  campus 
proper  goes  to  the  juniors,  being 
that  section  north  o£  the  main 
building;  while  the  specials  and  the 
seniors  hifcve  around  the  Spencer 
building  and  the  remainder  of  the 
grounds  about  Peabody  park. 

Several  able-bodied  men  have  been 
freed  of  these  tasks  and  are  at 
work  on  the  large  farm  of  the  col- 
lege. The  institution  is  measuring 
up  to  its  full  patriotic  duty  in  the 
agricultural  way,  and  every  available 
portion  of  tne  college  property  will 
be  planted  to  some  worth  while  crop 
this  year.  Even  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  alumnae,  the  Teague  field,  has 
been  plowed  and  will  be  planted  in 
corn.  The  farm  hands  used  the 
large  steam  tractor  and  turned  the 
sod  of  the  field  in  fine  shape,  despite 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  it  has 
been  used  as  a  roadway,  as  a  ball 
park  and  for  various  other  purposes 
conducive  to  the  hardening  of  the 
soil. 

The  students  have  gone  further 
than  to  undertake  the  grass-cuttins 
and  other  attentions  due  the  cam- 
pus, for  upon  call  for  18  volunteers 
to  work  the  college  war  garden  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  that  many 
young  women  were  secured  without 
difficulty.  They  will  remain  during 
the  summer  and  do  the  actual  farm 


work   requisite   for  the     garden      as      a  15  per  cent  bonus  on  their  salaries 


planned. 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  past  three  months 
for  lack  of  suitable  candidates 
this  Bureau  has  declined  to 
nominate  for  hundreds  of  va- 
cancies offered  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Free  enrollment  now  for 
competent  teachers  available 
after  the  holidays. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Burlington  graded  schools  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  was  given 
them    in    being    handed    checks    for 


since  January  1.  This  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  teachers  had  no  idea  of 
the  raise  given  them.  The  checks 
for  this  bonus  made  a  goodly  sum 
for  each  of  them. 


wamsmmmmt 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
SUMMER  QUARTER:  June  13- August  23,  1918 
First  Term:  June  13— July  19 
Second  Term :  July  20— August  23 

The  present  unusual  demand  for  moie  highly  trained  educational  experts  and 
their  rapidly  increasing  salaries  justify  the  effort  to  procure  additional  training 
for  educational  leadership  in  the  South. 


TEACHERS 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


A  New  Feeling  of  National  Service 

calls  to  us.  It  rouses  us  to  the  importance  of  inculcating  in  children  a  patriot- 
ism of  habit  that  operates  in  daily  conduct,  a  patriotism  that  believes  the 
largest  service  is  to  live  for  one's  country. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer,  Educator,  Author,  and 
Gertrude  Wilson  Powell,  A.  B.,  Teacher  and  Writer 

composed  of  the  greatest  prose  and  poetry  brought  forth  by  the  war,  is  an  im- 
portant instrument  to  this  end. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  Powell,  recently  back  from  the  war  zone  and  the  company 
of  those  who  are  making  history,  it  reflects  that  vital  influence.  Here  are  the 
great  speeches  delivered  in  the  last  four  years---the  best  from  those  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Viviani,  Joffre,  Taft,  Roosevelt,  D'Annunzio,  Balfour. 
Cardinal  Mercier,  Rabbi  Wise,  and  others.  Among  the  poems  are  the  beauti- 
ful and  noble  things  that  make  the  heart  tremble,  that  inspire  and  drive  home 
to  the  reader  the  message  of  the  speeches. 

Though  for  the  higher  grades,  this  book  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  pa- 
triot. 

Illustrated  with  fine  half  tones  of  the  men  who  are  making  history. 
Cloth,  bound  in  red.    Price,  $0.75 

Chicago         Rand  McNally  &  Company       new  york 


who  have  not  secured  positions  for  1918-1919  are  reminded  that  the 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

can  put  them  in  touch   with   Superintendents,    principals   and  others 
having  positions  to  fill. 

Opens  June  18  and  closes  July  26.  Special  rates  on  majority  of  Southern  railroads.  Make 
room  reservation  now.  Announcement  on  request.  THE  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TENNESSEE,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Never  before  could  we  give  you  such  assistance  as 
to-day.  Unprecedented  demand.  Hundreds  vacan- 
cies best  schools.  Bring  every  factor  to  bear  now. 
Write  for  booklet,  A  Better  Position. 

TWO  OFFICES. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Remarkable  Work   of   Wake   County 
Betterment    Association. 

During  the  past  year  which  em- 
braced the  1917  crop  season  SS 
school  farms  were  maintained  by 
patrons  and  pupils  under  the  auspices 
cf  the  Wake  "County  Betterment  As- 
sociation and  the  proceeds  netted 
over  $4,000  for  improvement  of  the 
different  schools,  as  shown  in  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  Miss 
Daphne  Carraway,  president,  recent- 
ly at  the  meeting  of  the  Wake 
Betterment  Association. 

In  discussing  the  problems  and 
plans  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  asso- 
ciation outlined  the  1918  work 
which  will  include  child  welfare 
work  and  community  canning  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore.  On 
account  of  Miss  Carraway  leaving! 
the  county  during  the  summer, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Carstarphen  also  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
man's €lubs  which  meets  in  this 
city  this  month.  Mrs.  Ella  Bailey, 
of  Knightdale,  was  elected  alternate. 

Miss  Carraway's  report  showed 
that  $4,514  was  raised  by  the  local 
associations  during  the  year  and  ap- 
plied towards  the  purchase  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  and  for  lengthening 
school  terms  and  supplementing 
teachers'  salaries.  Practically  all 
of  this  money  was  raised  through 
the  sale  of  products  from  school 
farms.  Some  of  the  cash,  however, 
came  from  entertainments  and  com- 
munity fairs.  Among  the  schools, 
1,12  6  lectures  were  given,  38  libra- 
ries installed,  2  0  sanitary  closets 
erected,  121  entertainments  given, 
88  schools  operated  farms,  6,000 
children  received  physical  examina- 
tions and  750  treated,  coolers  and 
individual  drinking  cups  maintained 
at  41  schools  and  three  community 
fairs  held. 

The  report  also  called  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  or- 
ganizations having  been  formed  in  a 
dozen  communities.  Musical  effort 
among  the  schools  also  has  been 
increased    as    a    result    of    entertain- 

TEACHERS      WANTED      $100     TO 
$150    MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constant- 
ly being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  227, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


ments   given   by  the  Etude   and      St. 
Cecilia  Clubs  of  Raleigh. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are 
Miss  Daphne  Carraway,  president; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Howard,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Car- 
starphen,  Mrs.   G.   B.   Norwood,  Mrs. 


A.  H.  Hughes,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Doub, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Carter,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Mon- 
tague and  Miss  Eiffie  Powell,  vice- 
presidents;  Miss  Minnie  Franklin, 
secretary;  Miss  Ada  Womble,  treas- 
urer. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

JUNE  11- -JULY  25 

"  The  Summer  School  for  the  Forward-Looking 
Faculty  in  Education 


E.  W.  Knight 

E.  L.  Best 

J.  C.  Lockhart 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson 

Miss  Ethel  Terrell 

Miss  Augusta  Michaels 

Miss  Zoe  Porter 


L.  E.  Cook 
R.  E.  Sentelle 
Jack  London 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Mann 
Miss  Clara  Taylor 
Miss  Mary  Page 
Miss  Shelton  Zoeller 


24  others  in  Faculty— 77  courses  of  instruction. 
Attendance  First  Session  531. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -         West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  °/  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-First  Session  June  ll--July  25,  1918 

A  Summer  School  that  Knows  the  Needs  oi  Teachers 
and  Otters  Standard  Courses  to  Meet  Those  Needs 

Courses  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 

Strong  Department  of  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
and  all  required  subjects. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees. 

HIGH  SERVICE— LOW  COST 

For  complete  Announcement  write  to 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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One   Farm-Life    School    Gone. 

Is  the  war  affecting  the  Farm- 
life  Schools?  Or  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  close  of  one  such  institution 
in  Robeson  County.  The  following 
item  appeared  in  the  News  and  Ob- 
server: The  Robeson  County  farm- 
life  school  at  Philadelphus  will  be 
discontinued  after  the  close  of  the 
present  term.  The  rarm  life  school 
has  been  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  high  school  at  Philadelphus 
and  patrons  say  the  high  school 
would  be  better  without  the  farm- 
life  school.  It  is  probable  that  a 
like  school  will  be  established  else- 
where in  the  county. 


Bonds   for   Whitsett   School   District. 

Whitsett  public  school  district  yes- 
terday voted  favorably  to  the  issu- 
ance of  $10,000  worth  of  bonds  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  school  building.  The  vote  was  by 
a   safe    majority. 

The  district  has  been  without  a 
school  building  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Whitsett  Institute,  where  for 
years  the  school  had  been  conduct- 
ed. 

There  are  about  SO  children  of 
school  age  in  the  district  marked 
out  for  the  election.  The  registra- 
tion for  the  election  was  58,  and 
32  voted  for  the  bonds.  Seventeen 
voted   against. 


Sunt.   Rankin  Goes  to  Burlington. 

A  writer  to  the  Greensboro  News 
from  Burlington  has  this  to  say  of 
the  new  superintendent  for  the  Bur- 
lington schools: 

Prof.  C.  W.  Rankin,  who  has  for 
the  past  several  years  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Graham  graded 
schools,  has  been  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  schools 
here  by  the  board  of  education  and 
has  accepted  the  place.  He  will 
succeed  Albert  H.  King,  who  has 
been  superintendent  here  four  years 
and  has  resigned  to  take  up  Red 
Cross  work  in  France.   The  new  su- 


perintendent is  one  of  the  State's 
ablest  educators  and  the  town  is 
fortunate  in  securing  him  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  King.  Mr.  King  will  fin- 
ish the  present  term  and  Mr.  Rankin 
will  begin  next  fall. 

WAR   OPEXS  THOUSANDS    GOV'T. 
JOBS  TO  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hourj 
and  annual  vacations,   with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  R  226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 25,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


When   writing   advertisers,    please   mention 
this    paper. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  AIDERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  18th  to  AUGUST  1st. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.   COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOR*  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred   different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture.  Astronomy,  Biology.  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French.  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History.  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training.  Mathematics.  School  Music. 
Philosophy.    Physical    Training,     Physics,     Psychology,    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics. 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation.  Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes. 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Master's  Course, 
Domestic   Science.    Special    School   of   Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training   and    Agriculture. 

Attendance    last    session    from    22    States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America- 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference.  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 

Preliminary    announcement    in    February. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Ma  phis. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

METCALF'S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
METCALF'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
LITERATURE  TEXTS  (Annotated  Editions) 

Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  pages. 


F".  Johnson  Publishing  Co, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

North  Carolina  Representative :  MISS  MAUD  BARNARD,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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SUMMER  SESSION  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

JUNE  14--JULY  26,  1918 

The  State's  College  for  Women  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the   State. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  coot  and  the  unsettled   conditions  resulting  from  the  war  will  cause  hundreds 
of  teachers  to   remain   in  this  State  instead  of  going    away  for  further  professional  training  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  College  is  planning  to  bring  to  the  State  some  of  the  leading  lecturers  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as   using  the  best  talent  that  can  be   secured   within    the  State. 
LECTURERS: 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Dr.  F.  L.  Paxson,  Dr.  F.    P.   Graves,   Miss   Ida   M.   Tarbell,   Miss   Julia  Lathrop, 
Mrs.   Chilton  and  a  number  of  others. 
FACULTY: 

A  large  number  of  our  regular  College  faculty;    Dr.  A.  J.  Jones,   of  Philadelphia;    Miss  Roxana  Steele, 
Columbia;    Superintendent    Archer    and    Principal    O.  A.  Hamilton  of  Greensboro,  and  a  number  of  others. 
COURSES: 

For  teachers  in  all  subjects  in  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  High   School  grades.      Drawing,   Music,   Do- 
mestic  Science,   Business,   College   entrance   requirements.      College  credit. 
CONFERENCES: 

(1)  Food  Conservation — a  conference  for  July  1-6  on  the  problems  of  Food  Conservation — Miss  Jam- 
ison in  charge.  (2)  Community  Service — a  conference  from  July  8-13  led  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  problems  of  community  organization  will  be  dealt  with.  (3)  High 
School  Week — a  conference  from  July  15-20  of  the  High  School  teachers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
problems  of  High  School  teaching  and  management  will  be  discussed. 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION: 

Strong  courses  by  expert  workers  in  Religious  Education    with    special    reference    to    the  "problems    of 
Sunday-school  work  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
EXECUTIVE   TRAINING: 

Many  of  our  women  teachers  are  being  called  to    executive    positions.      A   .good    course    in    Executive 
Training  will  be  offered. 
TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

A  well-organized  Teachers'  Bureau  at  the  College  is   at  the  service   of  all   students  free  of  charge. 
Observation    School.      Story    Telling.      Games.       Pictures.       Community     Singing.       Attractive     living     ar- 
rangements.     Low    cost.      A   bulletin    giving    detailed    information   will   be   mailed   to   any   one   upon   request. 
Address,  DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THE  NEW  HISTORY 

We  have  now  a  new  perspective  in  history.  In  our  text-books,  however,  a  great  part  of  the 
space  is  still  given  to  moss-grown  topics  that  have  lost  their  significance  and  their  relationship  to 
the  America  of  to-day,  while  the  more  vital  topics  of  surpassing  interest  are  treated  meagerly  and 
grudgingly.    In  no  other  subject  are  new  text-books  so  much  needed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagley 
(Published  May  1,  1918) 

Here  is  a  new  book  for  grammar  grades  or  junior  high  schools  that  presents  the  real  history  of 
the  American  people— the  story  of  the  plain  people,  not  of  politicians  alone.  It  gives  vivid  pictures 
of  the  great  westward  movement,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  invasion  of  European  immigrants, 
and  the  swelling  tide  of  democracy  in  industry  and  politics— the  really  great  movements  in  Ameri- 
can history.    The  Great  War,  too,  is  treated  fully  and  clearly. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOUCH,  University,  Va. 
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Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature 

By  MAURICE  GARLAND  FULTON,  Professor  of  English,  Davidson  College 

An  anthology  of  leading  Southern  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  from  the  last  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  The  author,  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  a  North  Carolinian  for  several  years,  was  eminently  well  fitted  for  his  task.  He 
has  chosen  selections  both  for  their  literary  worth  and  for  their  value  as  reflections  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  South— long  selections  and  whole  pieces  rather  than  many 
short,  disconnected  bits. 

The  material  is  grouped  chronologically,— The  Old  South  in  Literature,  Poetry  of 
the  Civil  War,  The  New  South  in  Literature— with  writers  of  the  same  type  placed  to- 
gether in  divisions  under  each  group.  The  critical  and  biographical  material  is  brief 
but  adequate.  The  illustrations,  many  from  rare  portraits  and  from  cuts  in  old  books, 
add  interest  and  value  to  the  text. 


530  pages,  illustrated,  80  cents 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HIC      KORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 


BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Regal  Sanitary  Semi-Steel  School  Desks. 


The  handsomest,  strongest,  best,  most  sanitary  semi-steel 
school  desk  made. 

Easy,  noiseless  steel-roller  bearing  hinge. 

Guaranteed  for  all  time  against  breakage  from  ordinary 
use  in  the  school  room. 

Stock  in  warehouses  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  Norfolk,  Va. 

Also  large  stock  of  Trenton  Standard  Steel-the  perfection  of  school  desk  con- 
struction. 

The  leading  schools  in  the  East  and  South  use  these  desks  in  preference  to  all 
others.    Large  stock  in  Raleigh  warehouse. 

Just  arrived :  Carload  National  Dustless  Crayon  ;  Carload  Beaver  Blackboards.  We 
have  also  the  Hyloplate  Blackboards,  Hygieia,  Sanitary  Special  and  White  Chalk  Crayons. 

Auditorium  Seating:  We  have  the  best  lines  of  steel  frame  and  semi-steel  opera 
chairs,  folding,  portaole  chairs,  etc.,  manufactured.  Ask  us  for  quotations  on  what- 
ever you  need. 

usMaSe2C4°ni918t  ^  handsome  new  high  sch°o1  building>  Portsmouth,  Va.,  awarded 

Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Est.  1891 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Members  placed  in  thirty-two  States  at  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  per  year  down.  No 
sSrTtin?  SfmfU  *£  receiye°uJ.  attention.  On  account  of  large  demand  from  several 
work  w "offir  pfe ^w^rek-SnlS?8  C°lleg\ fityfgraded,  high  school  and  puolic  school 
work  we  ortei  biihE  REGISTRATION  to  acceptable  applicants  during  the  month  of  June 
We  have  desirable  vacancies  in  several  Southern  States  paying  $2,000  ?er  year  down 

Write  immediately  for  particulars. 


W^^4a2§5*E 


